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JDNK  nSe-DECEHBEB  lTei-(Ca>Ti)rv«D). 

^f  ONG  the  gentlemen  of  Nithsd&le  by  vbom  Bums  had 
^  been  kindly  receiTed,  was  Mr  M'Murdo,  chamberlain 
■.  to  the  Duke  of  Qneensberry.  This  gentleman,  -with 
j"a  fine  yonng  flaanily,  vbich  included  some  blooming 
"^  daughters,  resided  in  the  dacal  mansion  of  Dnunlaniig, 
few  miles  &om  the  poefs  farm;  and  he  had  there 
''entertabed  our  bard  with  the  most  distinguished  kindncBs. 

TO    JOHN    H'MURDO,    ESQ. 

Ellislikd,  $lh  Jan.  1TS9. 
SiK — A  poet  and  a  be|^ar  are  in  ao  many  points  of  view  alike, 
that  one  might  take  them  for  the  same  individual  character  under 
different  designations;  were  it  not  that,  though,  with  a  trifiing 
poetic  licence,  poets  may  be  styled  beggara,  yet  the  converse  of  the 
proposition  does  not  hold,  that  every  beggar  is  a  poet.  In  one 
particular,  however,  they  remarkably  agree :  if  you  help  either  the 
one  or  the  other  to  a  mug  of  ale  or  the  picking  of  a  bone,  they 
will  very  willingly  repay  you  with  a  song.  Thia  occurs  to  me  at 
present  (as  I  have  just  despatched  a  well-Uned  rib  of  J.  Kilpatrick'a 
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Highlander;^  a  bargain  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  you),  in  the 
style  of  our  ballad-printers,  'Five  Excellent  New  Songs.'  The 
enclosed  is  nearly  my  newest  song,  and  one  that  has  cost  me  some 
pains,  though  that  is  but  an  equivocal  mark  of  its  excellence.  Two 
or  three  others  which  I  have  by  me  shall  do  themselves  the  honour 
to  wait  on  your  after  leisure :  petitioners  for  admittance  into  favour 
must  not  harass  the  condescension  of  their  benefactor. 

You  see,  sir,  what  it  is  to  patronise  a  poet.  'Tis  like  being  a 
magistrate  in  Fettyborough;  you  do  them  the  favour  to  preside  in 
their  council  for  one  year,  and  your  name  bears  tilie  pief&tory 
stigma  of  bailie  for  life. 

With  not  the  compliments,  but  the  best  wishcAi  the  sincerest 
prayers  of  the  season  for  jxm,  that  you  mar  see  many  liappy  years 
with  Mrs  M'Mmrdo  and  your  flimily^two  blessiiigSi  bv  Uie  by,  to 
which  your  rank  does  not  entitle  you — a  loving  wife  and  fine  family 
being  almost  the  only  good  things  of  this  life  to  which  the  farm- 
house and  cottage  have  an  exclusive  rieht — I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
sir,  your  much-Sidebted  and  very  hunu)le  servant, 

B.  BUBNS. 


TO    PROFBiBOE    DUQALD    STEWART. 

Ellislanp,  20th  Jan.  1789. 

Sir — ^The  enclosed  sealed  packet  I  sent  to  Edinburgh  a  few  days 
after  I  had  the  happiness  of  meeting  you  in  Ayrshire,  but  you 
were  gone  for  the  continent.  I  have  now  added  a  few  more  of  my 
productions,  those  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  Nithsdale 
Muses.  The  piece  inscribed  to  B.  6.,  Esq.,  is  a  copy  of  verses 
I  sent  Mr  Graham  of  Fintry,  accompanying  a  request  for  his 
assistance  in  a  matter  to  me  of  very  great  moment.  To  that 
gentleman  I  am  already  doubly  indebted  for  deeds  of  kindness  of 
serious  import  to  my  dearest  interests,  done  in  a  manner  grateful 
to  the  delicate  feelings  of  sensibility.  This  poem  is  a  species  of 
composition  new  to  me  i  but  I  do  not  intend  it  shall  be  my  last 
essay  of  the  kind,  as  you  will  see  by  The  Poefs  Progress,  These 
fragments,  if  my  design  succeed,  are  but  a  small  part  of  the 
intended  whole.  I  propose  it  shall  be  the  work  of  my  utmost 
exertions,  ripened  by  years:  of  course  I  do  not  wish  it  much 
known.  The  fragment  beginning  '  A  little,  upright,  pert,  tart,^  &c., 
I  have  not  shewn  to  man  living  till  I  now  send  it  you.  It  forms 
the  postulata,  the  axioms,  the  definition  of  a  character,  which,  if  it 
appear  at  all,  shall  be  placed  in  a  variety  of  lights.  This  particular 
part  I  send  you  merely  as  a  sample  of  my  hand  at  portrait-sketching; 

'  Kilpatrick  was  the  name  of  a  neighbooring  blaokBmith.  Barns  aHudes  to  a  piece  of 
Highland  mntton,  which  somehow  may  have  been  obtained  through  the  medium  of  Mr  M'Murdo 
from  this  personage. 
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but,  lest  idle  conjecture  should  pretend  to  point  out  the  original^ 
please  to  let  it  be  for  yonr  single^  sole  inspection. 

Need  I  make  an^  apology  for  this  trouble  to  a  gentleman  who 
has  treated  me  with  sucn  marked  benevolence  and  peculiar 
kindness;  who  has  entered  into  mj  interests  with  so  much  zeal^ 
and  on  whose  critical  decisions  I  can  so  fully  depend?  A  poet 
as  I  am  by  trade^  these  dededons  are  to  me  of  the  last  consequence. 
My  late  transient  acquaintance  among  some  of  the  mere  rank  and 
file  of  greatness^  I  resign  with  ease;  but  to  the  distinguished 
champions  of  genius  and  learnings  I  shaU  be  ever  ambitious  of 
being  known.  The  natiye  genius  and  accurate  discernment  in  Mr 
Stewart^s  critical  strictures^  the  justice  (iron  justice^  for  he  has 
no  bowels  of  compassion  for  a  poor  poetic  sinner)  of  Dr  Gregory's 
remaiksy  and  the  delicacy  of  Professor  Dalzell's  taste/  I  shaU  ever 
lerere. 

I  shall  be  in  Edinbui^h  some  time  next  month.  I  have  the 
honour  to  be^  sir^  your  highly  obliged  and  very  humble  servant^ 

B>.  B. 

We  learn  from  the  above  letter  to  Mr  Stewart^  that  he  meditated 
a  laborious  poem^  to  be  entitled  The  Poefs  Progress,  probably  of 
an  autobiographical  nature.  He  enclosed  various  short  pieces 
designed  to  form  part  of  this  poem^  but  none  have  been  preserved 
except  the  following  :*— 

A     SKETCH. 

A  little^  upright^  pert^  tart^  tripping  wight^ 
And  still  his  precious  self  his  dear  delight; 
Who  loves  his  own  smart  shadow  in  the  s^eets^ 
Better  than  e'er  the  fairest  she  he  meets. 
A  man  of  fashion^  too^  he  made  his  tour^ 
Learned  vive  la  bagatelUy  et  vive  F amour ; 
So  travelled  monkeys  their  grimace  improve^ 
FoUsh  their  grin^  nay^  sigh  for  ladies'  love. 
Much  specious  lore^  but  little  understood; 
Veneering  oft  outshines  the  solid  wood : 
His  solid  sense — hj  inches  you  must  tell, 
But  mete  his  cunmng  by  the  old  Scotch  ell ; 
His  meddling  vanity,  a  busy  fiend. 
Still  making  work  his  selfish  craft  must  mend. 

It  is  painful  to  come  to  the    conclusion,  from  a    remark  and 
quotation  in  a  subsequent  letter,  that  this  selfish,  superficial  wight 

*  Dalzell  was  Profeasor  of  Greek  in  the  Edinburgh  University. 

*  It  ia  not  unlikely  that  the  lines  on  William  Smellie,  already  introduced,  were  Intended  to 
form  a  part  of  The  PoeCs  Progrtu* 
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was— Creech — the  same  'WilKc'  whom  he  described  in  such 
affectionate  terms  in  May  1787,  and  to  whom  he  then  wished  ^a  pow 
as  anld  's  Methusalem/  The  dallyings  of  the  witty  bibliopole  over 
his  accounts,  his  keen  tenacity  towards  his  own  interests  in  every 
transaction,  and  the  essential  stinginess  which  lurked  imder  a 
complaisant  manner,  had  combined  to  disgust  Bums  entirely 
with  one  whom  he  originally  looked  upon  as  a  kind  patron, 
and  a  man  of  agreeable  talents  and  character.  I  could  not 
pretend  to  say  to  what  extent  there  was  any  solid  justification 
of  the  antipathy  of  Bums,  or  even  to  what  extent  our  poet  was 
prepared  for  a  serious  and  open  avowal  of  such  opinions  r^arding 
his  publisher.  It  will  be  seen  that  on  a  second  settlement  of 
accounts  in  February,  Bums  was  satisfied  with  the  measure  of 
justice  extended  to  him  by  the  bookseller;  and  in  May  he 
addressed  him  a  civil  letter.  Afterwards  he  resumed  his  expres- 
sions of  disgust  and  antipathy,  but  again  became  reconciled;  and 
this  state  of  things  existed  at  the  time  of  his  death.  On  the 
whole,  it  is  probable  that  Creech  acted  too  much  according  to  his 
wonted  instincts  towards  Bums,  although  with  such  a  show  of 
fairness  as  occasionally  disarmed  the  poet  of  his  resentment.  If 
some  of  his  old  associates  in  the  literary  trade  are  to  be  credited, 
it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  have  treated  Bums  with  justice.  On 
the  other  hand^  Dr  Currie  seems  to  have  been  convinced  that 
there  was  no  cause  to  blame  the  publisher.  He  says  in  a  letter  to 
Messrs  Cadell  and  Davies,  Dec.  30,  1797 :  '  It  is  tme  there  was 
a  difference  between  our  high-souled  poet  and  Mr  Creech,  and 
some  of  Bums's  Mends  have  a  notion  that  Mr  Creech  did  not 
use  him  liberally.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  found  the  correspond- 
ence among  Bums's  papers,  and  I  can  see  no  proof  of  any  ill-usage. 
The  bard  indulged  occasionally  in  sarcasms  against  men  of 
character;  yet  I  can  discover  that  his  deliberate  opinions  were  the 
result  of  a  judgment  profound  and  nearly  unbiassed,  and  differing 
much  from  the  effiisions  of  his  sensibility.  Among  the  Edinburgh 
characters  drawn  by  him,  I  think  I  can  discover  that  of  our  friend 
Creech  (for  the  names  are  not  given  at  length  in  his  Diary);  and  if 
I  do  not  deceive  myself,  it  is  a  capital  likeness,  and  on  the  whole 
favourable.^  ^  I  have  heard  that  the  letters  of  Bums  to  Creech — 
many  of  them  bearing  intemperate  chaises  and  insinuations  against 
the  publisher — ^were  finally  submitted    to    Mrs    Hay   (Margaret 

'  Manuscripts  in  possession  of  Joseph  Mayer,  Esq.,  Liverpool.     We  must  differ  irith 
Dr  Currie  as  to  the  farourablenesa  of  the  sketch. 
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Chalmers),  viho  exerted  her  inflaence  to  have  them  destroyed; 
which  was  done.  Dr  Currie,  a  few  days  after  the  aboye  date,  wrote 
to  the  same  gentleman:  'Mr  Creech  informs  me,  that  whatever 
little  dilBTerence  subsisted  between  Bums  and  him,  had  been  made 
up  long  before  the  bard's  death,  and  that  he  shall  do  eyerything  in 
his  power  to  serve  the  femily; 


TO 


Ellulahd,  22d  Jamutnf  1789} 

Sir — ^There  are  two  things  which,  I  beUeve,  the  blow  that 
terminates  my  existence  alone  can  destroy — ^my  attachment  and 
propensity  to  poesy,  and  my  sense  of  what  I  owe  to  your  goodness. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  different  situations  of  a  Great  and  a  Little 
man  that  vexes  me  more  than  the  ease  with  which  the  one  practises 
some  virtues  that  to  the  other  are  extremely  difficult,  or  perhaps 
wholly  impracticable.  A  man  of  consequence  and  &shion  shall 
richly  repay  a  deed  of  kindness  with  a  nod  and  a  smile,  or  a  hearty 
shake  of  the  hand ;  while  a  poor  fellow  labours  under  a  sense  of 
gratitude,  whidi,  like  copper  coin,  though  it  loads  the  bearer,  is  yet 
of  small  account  in  the  currency  and  commerce  of  the  world.  As 
I  have  the  honour,  sir,  to  stand  in  the  poor  fellow's  predicament 
with  respect  to  you,  will  you  accept  of  a  device  I  have  thought  on 
to  acknowledge  these  obligations  I  can  never  cancel  ?  Mankind,  in 
general,  agree  in  testifying  their  devotion,  their  gratitude,  their 
friendship,  or  their  love,  by  presenting  whatever  they  hold  dearest. 
Everybody  who  is  in  the  least  acquainted  with  the  character  of  a 
poet,  knows  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  on  which  he  sets  so 
much  [value  as  his  verses.  I  have  resolved^  sir ,  from  time']  to  time, 
as  she  may  bestow  her  favours,  to  present  you  with  the  productions 
of  my  humble  Muse.  The  enclosed  are  the  principal  of  her  works 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nith.  The  poem  inscribed  to  R.  G.,  Esq.,  is 
some  verses,  accompanying  a  request,  which  I  sent  to  Mr  Graham 
of  Fintry — a  gentleman  who  has  given  double  value  to  some 
important  favours  he  has  bestowed  on  me  by  his  manner  of  doing 
them,  and  on  whose  future  patronage,  likewise,  I  must  depend  for 
matters  to  me  of  the  last  consequence. 

I  have  no  great  faith  in  the  boasted  pretensions  to  intuitive 
propriety  and  unlaboured  elegance.  The  rough  material  of  Fine 
Writing  is  certainly  the  gift  of  Genius ;  but  I  as  firmly  believe  that 
the  workmanship  is  the  united  effort  of  Pains,  Attention,  and 
Repeated-trial.    The  piece  addressed  to  Mr  Graham  is  my  first 

^  Mifldated  in  the  origmal  1788. 

'  Supplied  on  conjecture,  to  make  up  a  blank  in  the  original. 


»**«»^  .   .   »-.*4. 


'JB0&VW    it   iftcsua 


3X  r:^if?\>x^  7  3   :ju-?r.i^:r  ziii:isi^ 


Am  jnrl^io  of  sortar  and 

I  i\  '»Ml7  pffoncKUiGe  diev  aze  sane,  sn 


Vf/  ftfi^^P-^mW  too  roiic  is  to  sdl  all  jonr  gaodixeai 

Wffn}*]  f/f  (WiA  I  hdd  out  like  a  beam  of  die  amu 
Ami  fhtm  n^  tihe  world,  nr^  iboaid  know  ic! 

'  Xr  •T^/r,  ;<  K^<*  mnA^  t/f  fitfMn  An^nm  takbe,  bratte  to  liH  Esi  «*  K^  • 
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TO    CAPTAIN    BIDDEL. 

Ellislakd,  1789. 

Sir— I  wish  from  my  inmost  soul  it  were  in  my  power  to  give 
you  a  more  substantial  gratification  and  return  for  all  the  goodness 
to  the  poet^  than  transcribing  a  few  of  his  idle  rhvmes.  However, 
'an  old  song/  though  to  a  proverb  an  instance  of  insignificance,  is 
generally  the  only  coin  a  poet  has  to  pay  with. 

If  my  poems  which  I  have  transcribed,  and  mean  still  to 
transcribe,  into  your  book,  were  equal  to  the  grateftd  respect  and 
high  esteem  I  bear  for  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  present  them,  they 
would  be  the  finest  poems  in  the  language.  As  they  are,  they  will 
at  least  be  a  testimony  with  what  sincerity  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
sir,  your  devoted  humble  servant,  R.  B. 

The  irritable  genius  of  Bums  led  him  often  to  view  persons  and 
things  very  much  as  they  affected  himself.  The  same  lord,  gentle- 
man, or  lady,  who,  receiving  him  with  urbanity,  became  the  theme 
of  his  kindest  feelings,  might  have  come  in  for  the  eternal  stigma 
of  his  satire,  if,  by  a  slight  change  of  circumstances,  he  or  she  had 
been  a  cause  of  personal  annoyance  to  him,  or  awakened  his  jealous 
apprehensions  regarding  his  own  dignity.  In  the  course  of  the 
present  month,  an  example  of  this  infirmity  of  temper  occurs.  Let 
himself  be  the  recorder  of  the  incident,  it  being  premised  that  the 
lady  whom  he  thus  holds  up  to  execration  was  one  £urly  liable  to  no 
such  censure : 

'  In  January  last,  on  my  road  to  Ayrshire,  I  had  to  put  up  at 
Bailie  Whigham's  in  Sanquhar,  the  only  tolerable  inn  in  the  place. 
The  frost  was  keen,  and  the  grim  evening  and  howling  wind  were 
ushering  in  a  night  of  snow  and  drift.  My  horse  and  I  were  both 
much  fatigued  with  the  labours  of  the  day;  and  just  as  my  friend 
the  bailie  and  I  were  bidding  defiance  to  the  storm,  over  a  smoking 
bowl,  in  wheels  the  funeral  pageantry  of  the  late  Mrs  Oswald,^ 
and  poor  I  am  forced  to  brave  all  the  terrors  of  the  tempestuous 
night,  and  jade  my  horse — ^my  young  favourite  horse,  whom  I 
had  just  christened  Pegasus — ^fiirdier  on  through  the  wildest  hills 
and  moors  of  Ayrshire  to  the  next  inn !  The  powers  of  poetry 
and  prose  sink  under  me  when  I  would  describe  what  I  fdt. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  when  a  good  fire  at  New  Cumnock  had 

*  Dec  6,  1788,  died  at  her  hotise  in  Groat  George  Street,  Westminster,  Mrs  Oswald,  widow 
of  Biduurd  Oswald,  Esq.i  of  Anchincmiye. — MagoMM  ObUuaty. 
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SO  fSeir  recovered  my  frozen  sinews^  I  sat  down  and  wrote  the 
enclosed  ode.' 

ODE: 

8ACBBD    TO    THE    MBMOBT    OF    MBB    OSWALD. 

Dweller  in  yon  dnngeon  dark^ 
Hangman  of  creation^  mark ! 
Who  in  widow-weeds  appears^ 
Laden  with  unhonoured  years^ 
Noosing  with  care  a  bursting  pnrse^ 
Baited  with  many  a  deadly  curse  I 

8  T  B  o  P  H  £. 

View  the  withered  beldam's  fece — 

Can  thy  keen  inspection  trace 

Aught  of  humanity's  sweet  melting  grace? 

Note  that  eye^  'tis  rheum  o'erflows^ 

Pity's  flood  there  never  rose. 

See  these  hands^  ne'er  stretched  to  save^ 

Hands  that  took— but  never  gave. 

Keeiper  of  Mammon's  iron  chesty 

Lo !  there  she  goes^  unpitied  and  unblest 

She  goes^  but  not  to  realms  of  everlasting  rest  I 

ANTISTBOPHE. 

Plunderer  of  armies^  lift  thine  eyes 

(A  while  forbear^  ye  tort'ring  fiends) ; 

Seest  thou  whose  step^  unwiUing^  hither  bends  ? 

No  £edlen  angel^  hurl^  from  upper  skies; 

'Tis  thy  trusty  quondam  mate^ 

Doomed  to  share  thy  fiery  fEite^ 

ShCj  tardy^  heUward  plies. 

EPODE. 

And  are  they  of  no  more  avails 

Ten  thousand  glittering  pounds  a  year? 

In  other  words^  can  Mammon  £eul^ 

Omnipotent  as  he  is  here? 

O  bitter  mockery  of  the  pompous  bier. 

While  down  the  wretched  vitel  part  is  driv'n ! 

The  cave-lodged  beggar,  with  a  conscience  dear. 

Expires  in  rags,  unknown,  and  goes  to  heaven. 

There  is  a  pleasanter  memorial  of  one  of  his  Ayrshire  journeys. 
To  quote  a  narrative  first  presented  by  Allan  Cunningham :  '  He 
had  arrived  at  Wanlockhead  on  a  winter  day,  when  the  roads  were 
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dippery  with  ice^  and  Jenny  Greddes^  or  Peg  Nicolson  [more 
likely^  P^asos]  kept  her  feet  with  difficulty.  The  blacksmith 
of  the  place  was  busied  with  other  pressing  matters  in  the  forge^ 
and  could  not  spare  time  ior  frosting  the  shoes  of  the  poet's  mare; 
and  it  is  likely  he  would  have  proceeded  on  his  dangerous  journey^ 
had  he  not  bethought  himself  of  propitiating  the  son  of  Vulcan 
wifli  verse.  He  called  for  pen  and  ink^  and  wrote  these  verses 
to  John  Taylor^  a  person  of  influence  in  Wanlockhead : 

TO    JOHN    TATLOK. 

With  Pegasus  upon  a  day^ 

Apollo  weary  flving^ 
Through  frosty  hills  the  journey  lay^ 

On  foot  the  way  was  plying. 

Poor  slipshod  giddy  Pegasus 

Was  but  a  sorry  walker; 
To  Vulcan  then  Apollo  goes^ 

To  get  a  frosty  calker. 

Obliging  Vulcan  fell  to  work. 

Threw  by  his  coat  and  bonnet. 
And  did  SoVs  business  in  a  crack; 

Sol  paid  him  with  a  sonnet. 

Te  Vulcan's  sons  of  Wanlockhead, 

Pity  my  sad  disaster ; 
My  Pegasus  is  poorly  shod — 

I  '11  pay  you  like  my  master. 

RjkHAOE*8,  3  o^dock, 

'When  he  had  done,  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Sloan,  who 
accompanied  him,  endorsed  the  note  in  prose  in  these  words: 
''J.  Sloan's  best  compliments  to  Mr  Taylor,  and  it  would  be  doing 
him  and  the  Ayrshire  Bard  a  particular  favour  if  he  would  oblige 
them  instanter  with  his  agreeable  company.  The  road  has  been 
BO  slippery,  that  the  riders  and  the  brutes  were  equally  in  danger 
of  getting  some  of  their  bones  broken.  For  the  Poet,  his  life  and 
limbs  are  of  some  consequence  to  the  world ;  but  for  poor  Sloan, 
it  matters  very  little  what  may  become  of  him.  The  whole  of 
this  business  is  to  ask  the  favour  of  getting  the  horses'  shoes 
sharpened."  On  the  receipt  of  this,  Taylor  spoke  to  the  smith, 
and  the  smith  flew  to  his  tools,  and  sharpened  the  horses'  shoes. 
It  is  recorded  that  Bumewin  lived  thirty  years  to  say  ''  he  had 
never  been  wed  paid  but  ance,  and  that  was  by  a  poet,  who  paid 
him  in  money,  paid  him  in  drink,  and  paid  him  in  verse.'' ' 
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TO    BISHOP    GBBDES.* 

Kr.T.iJtLiWP,  Sd  F€k,  1789. 

Venebablb  Fathbb — Am  I  am  oonflcioiifl  ihat^  wherever  I  am^ 
yoa  do  me  the  honour  to  interest  jonnelf  in  my  welfare^  it  gives 
me  pleasure  to  infi>rm  jou  that  I  am  here  at  last^  stationary  in 
the  serious  business  of  life,  and  have  now  not  only  the  retired 
leisure^  but  the  hearty  indmation,  to  attend  to  those  great  and 
important  questions — ^what  I  am^  where  I  am^  and  for  what  I  am 
destined. 

In  that  first  concern^  the  conduct  of  the  man^  there  was  ever  but 
one  side  on  which  I  was  habitually  blamable^  and  there  I  have 
secured  myself  in  the  way  pointed  out  by  nature  and  nature's  Grod. 
I  was  sensible  that,  to  so  helpless  a  creature  as  a  poor  poet,  a 
wife  and  family  were  incumbrances,  which  a  species  of  prudence 
would  bid  him  shun  J  but  when  the  altemabC  was,  bdug  at 
eternal  warfare  with  mytelf^  on  account  of  habitual  follies,  to 
give  them  no  worse  name,  which  no  general  example,  no  licentious 
wit,  no  sophistical  infideli^,  would  to  me  ever  justify,  I  must  have 
been  a  fool  to  have  hesitat^,  and  a  madman  to  have  made  another 
choice.  Besides,  I  had  in  my  'Jean'  a  long  and  much-loved 
fellow-creature's  happiness  or  misery  among  my  hands;  and  who 
could  trifle  with  sucn  a  deposit  ? 

In  the  afiair  of  a  livelihood,  I  think  myself  tolerably  secure :  I 
have  good  hopes  of  my  farm:  but  should  they  &il,  I  have  an 
Excise  commis^n,  whicL,  on  my  simple  petitionf  will  at  any  time 
procure  me  bread.  There  is  a  certain  stigma  afl&xed  to  the 
character  of  an  Excise-officer,  but  I  do  not  pretend  to  borrow 
honour  from  my  profession ;  and  though  the  salary  be  comparatively 
small,  it  is  luxury  to  anything  that  the  first  twenty-five  years  of 
my  life  taught  me  to  expect. 

Thus,  with  a  rationiu  aim  and  method  in  life,  you  may  easily 
guess,  my  reverend  and  much-honoured  friend,  that  my  character- 
istical  trade  is  not  forgotten.  I  am,  if  possible,  more  than  ever 
an  enthusiast  to  the  Muses.  I  am  determined  to  study  man  and 
nature,  and  in  that  view  incessantly;  and  to  try  if  the  ripening  and 
corrections  of  years  can  enable  me  to  produce  something  worth 
preserving. 

>  Aleunder  Qedden,  bom  at  Arradowl,  in  Banfihiro,  in  1787,  w«s  reared  aa  a  Catholio 
dergTman,  and  long  officiated  in  that  capacity  in  Lis  native  county  and  elsewhere.  Aa  homUj 
bom  aa  BumSi  he  poseessed  mach  of  his  strong  and  eccentric  genius ;  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  he  and  the  Ayrshire  Bard  should  have  become  friends.  After  1780,  his  life  was  spent  in 
London,  chiefly  under  the  fostering  patronage  of  a  generous  Catholio  nobleman — Lord  Petie. 
The  heterodox  opinions  of  Dr  Qeddas,  his  extraordinaiy  attempts  to  translate  the  Bible,  and 
his  numerous  fugitive  publications  on  controversial  divinity,  made  much  noise  at  the  time ; 
but  he  is  now  only  remembered  for  some  successful  Scotch  verses.  This  singular  man  died 
in  London,  February  20,  1802,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 
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You  win  866  in  your  book — ^which  I  beg  jour  pardon  for 
detaining  bo  long^ — ^that  I  have  been  tuning  my  lyre  on  the 
banks  of  Kith.  Some  large  poetic  plana  that  are  floating  in  my 
imagination,  or  partly  put  in  execution,  I  shall  impart  to  you 
wh^  I  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with  you,  which,  if  you 
are  then  in  Edinburgh,  I  shall  have  about  the  b^^iiming  of  March. 

That  acquaintance,  worthy  sir,  with  which  you  were  pleased  to 
honour  me,  you  must  still  allow  me  to  challenge ;  for  mth  whatever 
nnconcem  I  give  up  my  transient  connection  witii  the  merely  great, 
I  cannot  lose  the  patronising  notice  of  the  learned  and  good  without 
the  bitterest  regret.  R.  B. 


TO    MB    JAMES    BUBNES. 

Bluslamd,  9ih  jFV6.  1789. 

Mt  dxab  Sib — ^Why  I  did  not  write  to  you  long  ago,  is  what — 
even  on  the  rack — I  could  not  answer.  If  you  can  in  your  mind 
jEbrm  an  idea  of  indolence,  dissipation,  hurry,  cares,  change  of 
country,  entering  on  untried  scenes  of  life — all  combined — you 
will  save  me  the  trouble  of  a  blushing  apology.  It  could  not  be 
want  of  regard  for  a  man  for  whom  I  had  a  high  esteem  before 
I  knew  him — an  esteem  which  has  much  increased  since  I  did 
know  bim;  and  this  caveat  entered,  I  shall  plead  guilty  to  any 
other  indictment  with  which  you  shall  please  to  charge  me. 

After  I  parted  from  you,  for  many  months  my  life  was  one 
continued  scene  of  dissipation.  Here  at  last  I  am  become  stationary, 
and  have  taken  a  farm  and— a  wife. 

The  farm  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  Nith,  a  large  river  that 
runs  by  Dumfries,  and  falls  into  the  Solway  Frith.  I  have  gotten 
a  lease  of  my  farm  as  long  as  I  pleased;  but  how  it  may  turn  out 
is  just  a  guess,  and  it  is  yet  to  improve  and  enclose,  &c. :  however, 
I  have  good  hopes  of  my  bargain  on  the  whole. 

My  wife  is  my  Jean,  with  whose  story  you  are  partly  acquainted. 
I  found  I  had  a  much-loved  fellow-creature's  happiness  or  misery 
among  my  bands,  and  I  durst  not  trifle  with  so  sacred  a  deposit. 
Indeed,  I  have  not  any  reason  to  repent  the  step  I  have  taken^  as  I 
have  attached  myself  to  a  very  good  wife,  and  have  shaken  myself 
loose  of  a  very  bad  failing. 

I  have  found  my  book  a  very  profitable  business;  and  with  the 
profits  of  it  I  have  b^un  li&  pretty  decently.  Should  Fortune  not 
&vour  me  in  fismning,  as  I  have  no  great  £dth  in  her  fickle  ladyship, 
I  have  provided  myself  in  another  resource,  which,  however  some 
folks  may  aflect  to  despise  it,  is  stiU  a  comfortable  shift  in  the  day 
of  misfortune.    In  the  heyday  of  my  fame,  a  gentleman,  whose 

*  A  copy  of  Bnm8*8  PocmB,  belonging  to  Dr  Geddes,  into  which  the  poet  had  transferred 
lome  of  his  more  reoent  yeraefl. 
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name  at  least  I  daresay  you  know^  as  his  estate  lies  somewhere 
near  Ihmdee — ^Mr  Graham  of  Fintiy,  one  of  the  commisdoners  of 
Excise — o£fered  me  the  commission  of  an  Excise-officer.  I  thought 
it  prudent  to  accept  the  offer;  and^  accordingly^  I  took  my  instruc- 
tions^ and  have  my  commission  by  me.  Whether  I  may  ever  do 
duty^  or  be  a  penny  the  better  for  it^  is  what  I  do  not  know ;  but 
I  have  the  comfortable  assurance^  that^  come  whatever  ill-£ate  wiU^ 
I  can^  on  my  simple  petition  to  the  Excise-board^  get  into  employ. 

We  have  lost  poor  unde  Robert  this  winter.  He  has'  long  been 
very  weak^  and  with  very  little  alteration  on  him :  he  expired  3d 
January. 

His  son  William  has  been  with  me  this  winter^  and  goes  in  May 
to  be  an  apprentice  to  a  mason.  His  other  son^  the  ddest^  John^ 
comes  to  me^  I  expect,  in  summer.  They  are  both  remarkably 
stout  young  fellows,  and  promise  to  do  well.  His  only  daughter, 
Fanny,  has  been  with  me  ever  since  her  father's  death,  and  I 
purpose  keeping  her  in  my  feunily  till  she  be  quite  woman-grown, 
and  fit  for  better  service.  She  is  one  of  the  cleverest  girls,  and  has 
one  of  the  most  amiable  dispositions,  I  have  ever  seen.^ 

All  friends  in  this  county  and  Ayrshire  are  well.  Remember  me 
to  all  friends  in  the  north.  My  wife  joins  me  in  compliments  to 
Mrs  B.  and  fJEimily.    I  am  ever,  my  dear  cousin,  yours  sincerely,     . 

R.  B. 

About  the  end  of  February,  Bums  paid  his  proposed  visit  to 
Edinburgh,  in  order  to  have  a  further  'racking  of  accounts*  with 
Creech.  He  would  now  be  entitled  to  receive  payment  in  respect 
of  sales  effected  during  the  last  half  of  the  year  1787  and  the  first 
half  of  1788 :  from  an  expression  dropped  in  one  of  his  letters,  the 
sum  appears  to  have  been  about  dS50;  and  it  further  appears  that 
Bums  was  satisfied  with  the  degree  of  justice  measured  out  to  him 
by  the  publisher. 

Bums  had  a  younger  brother  named  William,  who  had  been 
brought  up  as  a  saddler,  and  was  now  in  search  of  employment. 
This  youth  had  visited  the  poet  at  the  Isle  early  in  the  preceding 
month,  and  had  been  kindly  treated.  There  is  something  inte- 
resting in  the  conduct  of  Bums  towards  this  young  relative,  so 
different  from  himself  in  an  intellectual  respect  and  in  importance 
in  the  world's  eye,  yet  possessing  a  claim  of  equality  as  another 
child  of  the  same  parents.  William  appears  to  have  paid  a  visit 
to  his  brother  about  the  end  of  1788,  and  spent  some  weeks  with 
him.  The  yoimg  man  had  then  proceeded  to  Longtown,  in  search 
of  employment  in  his  business,  which  he  had  readily  obtained. 

1  Thli  young  womAn  was  afterwardi  married  to  a  broUier  of  Mrs  Bama. 
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Though  his  education  was  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  Robert  and 
Gilbert,  and  his  highest  ambition  was  to  be  a  good  joumeTman 
saddler,  he  seems  to  have  had  some  small  share  of  that  natural 
readiness  and  propriety  of  diction  which  so  remarkably  distin- 
guished his  elder  brothers,  and  the  eldest  particularly.  We  find 
him  thus  addressing  the  poet  (15th  February  1789) :  'I  know 
not  how  it  happened,  but  you  were  more  shy  of  your  counsel  than 
I  could  have  wished  the  time  I  stayed  with  you :  whether  it  was 
because  you  thought  it  would  disgust  me  to  have  my  faults  freely 
told  me  while  I  was  dependent  on  you,  or  whether  it  was  because 
you  saw  that,  by  my  indolent  disposition,  your  instructions  would 
have  no  effect,  I  cannot  determine;  but  if  it  proceeded  from  any 
of  these  causes,  the  reason  of  withholding  your  admonition  is  done 
away,  for  I  now  stand  on  my  own  bottom,  and  that  indolence  which 
I  am  very  conscious  of,  is  something  rubbed  off,  by  being  called 
to  'act  in  life  whether  I  will  or  not ;  and  my  inexperience,  which  I 
daily  feel,  makes  me  wish  for  that  advice  which  you  are  so  able 
to  give,  and  which  I  can  only  expect  from  you  or  Gilbert,  since  the 
loss  of  the  kindest  and  ablest  of  fathers/ 

TO    MB    WILLIAM    BURNS. 

IsLEy  2d  March  1789. 

My  dbar  William — I  arrived  from  Edinburgh  only  the  night 
before  last,  so  could  not  answer  your  epistle  sooner.  I  congratulate 
you  on  the  prospect  of  employ ;  and  I  am  indebted  to  you  for  one 
of  the  best  letters  that  has  been  written  by  any  mechanic-lad  in 
Nithsdale,  or  Annandale,  or  any  dale  on  either  side  of  the  Border, 
this  twelvemonth.  Not  that  I  would  have  you  always  affect  the 
stately  stilts  of  studied  composition,  but  surely  writing  a  handsome 
letter  is  an  accomplishment  worth  courting;  and,  with  attention 
and  practice,  I  can  promise  you  that  it  will  soon  be  an  accomplish- 
ment of  yours.  If  my  advice  can  serve  you — that  is  to  say,  if  you 
can  resolve  to  accustom  yourself  not  only  in  reviewing  your  own 
deportment,  manners,  &c.,  but  also  in  carrying  your  consequent 
resolutions  of  amending  the  faulty  parts  into  practice — my  small 
knowledge  and  experience  of  the  world  is  heartily  at  your  sernce. 
I  intended  to  have  given  you  a  sheetful  of  counsels,  but  some 
business  has  prevented  me.  In  a  word,  learn  taciturnity ;  let  that 
be  your  motto.  Though  you  had  the  wisdom  of  Newton,  or  the 
wit  of  Swift,  gamilousness  would  lower  you  in  the  eyes  of  your 
feUow-creatures.  I  '11  probably  write  you  next  week. — I  am  your 
brother,  Robert  Burns.^ 

*  Tbe  original  of  this  letter  is  in  the  possession  of  ^Irs  Begg. 


u  sm  isB  mmMM  or  bvbhl  uttm. 


It  was  porolMihlT  next  wc^  leeuHfiug  vo  jtammty  iSbadt  Ae  poet 
wrote  a  second  letter  to  him  biuchei.  in  wU^  he  caieeed  the 
iqanctioa  of  silence  on  the  sobject  of  one^s  j/aniB  sBnn — a 
tfaMnne  (m  whidi  he  had  racendr  deacaofied  to  Bobert  Ahwlirj  wUdi 
he  had  prerioaalT  advanced  in  one  of  hb 


and  wlui.*h  he  nndonbtedlj  innaocafied  bf  manj  aaiam  tnila  of 
reticence  in  hia  own  condiiix 

TO    3CB    WILLIAM    BITK^SL 

Pua  WiLLUOf — In  ntT  lass,  I   imanaaiiMhil  &at  JBialoaUe 

ai)0thq[:m — learu  tacitumicT. 

It  i»  abaotulifhr  certain  das  nobodr  caa  know  our  Aoai^ti; 
and  Yvt«  from  a  idi^hc  obserraciott  of  manhindj  one  woaU  noc  think 
so*  What  uu«due&  daily  ariae  ftom  silbr  gamfitr,  or  fooliah 
coufiilenoe !  There  is  an  excellent  Scots  saving  tint  'A  man's 
miiul  i»  his  kiu^k>m/  It  ia  c^rtainbr  so :  bat  how  lew  caa  gorem 
that  kiii^lom  with  wc^wtr. 

The  serious  miawk^  in  bnsineas  which  this  flnx  of  language 
ocoasioiv»«  do  not  come  inuuediatelT  to  roar  sitnadon;  Irat  in 
another  point  of  view^  the  di^cy  of  the  man,  now  is  the  time 
that  will  either  make  or  mar  you.  Yoors  is  tibe  tune  of  life  finr 
laying  in  habits :  von  canuol  avoid  it«  though  yoa  woold  chooae; 
and  ^ese  habits  will  stiek  to  yoor  last  sand.  At  after  periods^  eren 
at  so  little  advance  as  mr  years>  *tis  true,  one  may  still  be  very 
sharp-aighted  to  one's  haWtual  iisdtings  and  weakneses;  but  to 
eradicate^  or  even  amend  them»  is  quite  a  diflSarent  matter.  Acquired 
at  first  by  accident,  they  by  and  by  begin  to  be  as  it  were 
convenient^  and  in  time  are  m  a  manner  a  neceasary  part  of  our 
existence.  I  have  not  time  for  more.  THiatever  you  read,  what- 
ever you  hear,  concerning  the  vraya  and  works  of  that  strange 
creature,  Man,  look  into  the  living  wmrld  about  you — look  into 
yourself  for  the  evidence  of  the  fiicty  or  the  applicatbn  of  the 
doctrine.    I  am  ever  yours,  Bobbbt  BumNS. 

The  union  with  Jean  had  of  course  closed  the  hopes  of  Clarinda. 
The  lady  heard  of  the  event  with  indignaticm,  having  had  all 
possible  reason  to  hope  that  Bums  mighty  sooner  or  later,  be  her 
own.  In  a  letter  to  Bums,  which  has  not  been  preserved,  she 
apficars  to  have  expressed  her  opinion  of  his  conduct  in  the 
plainnnt  terms.  lie  made  this  answer,  at  once  justificatory  of 
hirrmcir,  and  preserving  due  respect  towards  the  lady. 
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TO     CLABINBA. 

M  March  1780. 

Madam — ^The  letter  you  wrote  me  to  Heron's  carried  its  own 
answer  in  its  bosom :  yon  forbade  me  to  write  yon^  nnless  I  was 
wiUing  to  plead  guilty  to  a  certain  indictment  that  yon  were 
pleased  to  bring  against  me.  As  I  am  conyinced  of  my  own 
innocence^  and^  though  conscious  of  high  imprudence  and  egregious 
foUy^  can  lay  my  hand  on  my  breast  and  attest  the  rectitude  of 
my  hearty  yon  will  pardon  me^  madam^  if  I  do  not  carry  my 
compUdsance  so  far  as  humbly  to  acquiesce  in  the  name  of  Villain^ 
merely  out  of  compliment  to  your  opinion^  much  as  I  esteem  yonr 
judgment^  and  warmly  as  I  regard  yonr  worth. 

I  have  already  told  you^  and  I  again  aver  it^  that  at  the  period 
of  time  alluded  to^  I  was  not  under  the  smallest  moral  tie  to 
Mrs  Bums ;  nor  did  I,  nor  could  I  then  know^  all  the  powerful 
circumstances  that  omnipotent  Necessity  was  busy  laying  in  wait 
for  me.  When  you  call  over  the  scenes  that  have  passed  between 
us,  yon  will  survey  the  conduct  of  an  honest  man,  struggling 
suooenfully  with  temptations,  the  most  powerful  that  ever  beset 
humanity,  and  preserving  nntainted  honour,  in  situations  where 
the  austexest  virtue  would  have  foi^ven  a  &11;  situations  that, 
I  will  dare  to  say,  not  a  single  individual  of  all  his  kind,  even 
with  half  his  sensibility  and  passion,  could  have  encountered 
without  ruin;  and  I  leave  you  to  guess,  madam,  how  such  a  man 
is  likely  to  digest  an  accusation  of  perfidious  treachery. 

Was  I  to  blame,  madam,  in  being  the  distracted  victim  of  charms 
which,  I  affirm  it,  no  man  ever  approached  with  impunity  ?  Had 
I  seen  the  least  glimmering  of  hope  that  these  charms  could  ever 

have  been  mine;  or  even  had  not  iron  necessity But  these 

are  nnavailing  words. 

I  would  have  called  on  you  when  I  was  in  town;  indeed,  I 
could  not  have  resisted  it,  but  that  Mr  Ainslie  told  me  that  you 
were  determined  to  avoid  yonr  windows  while  I  was  in  town, 
lest  even  a  glance  of  me  shomd  occur  in  the  street. 

When  I  shall  have  regained  your  good  opinion,  perhaps  I  may 
venture  to  solicit  yonr  friendship;  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  the 
first  of  her  sex  I  ever  knew  shall  always  be  the  object  of  my 
warmest  good  wishes. 

A  Rev.  Mr  Carfi-ae,  a  friend  of  Mrs  Dunlop  of  Dunlop,  had 
addressed  the  following  letter  to  Bums : — 

2d  January  1789. 

Sir — ^If  yon  have  latdy  seen  Mrs  Dunlop  of  Dunlop,  you  have 
certdnly  heard  of  the  author  of  the  verses  which  accompany  this 
letter.  He  was  a  man  highly  respectable  for  every  accomplishment 
and  virtue  which  adorns  the  character  of  a  man  or  a  Christian, 


To  ft  pncBi  des?ee  of  Izzs 

added  axi  ixirizicitik  ZDiKisRy  of  t     _ 

Ae^nc,  faff  fignnng  il  life,  mi  -^mvii^r  'ott 

of  Lis    Gharacic  and  inknaE   i:    'TDt  smaL   czr^   cf  bb 

fneude.     He  irat  ninimerr  'sa&fTL  irmL  »  &  vv  pulia  aeo  bjr  am 

iuflammatcKT  fercr.   u.    ^ue    miue    a:   idf^  .    iioinBC  br  aD   vfe 

eujoved   hk   acrjiuuzi'ifiii'.i    sui   lackfansL.    tir   iJl  miiD  haw  ain* 

regard  fur  Tirnie  or  ronnt.     Txtz--.  »  l  ir:  proaimiiieBd  in  Sengtan 

apuiist  iLt  ptTEo*^  vii'nz.  2^  ziifTL  sacb£  WeL  of:  if  ew  dues  vo 

fell  upon  uxt^  iitoid  itf  mora^  zssz^  z  kI  ic»:il  ium.    He  liai  left 

beluud  him  l  conadEn*:^*  i:iai.">2r  :€  :nizz30scamfL  ciaetw 

t^uflicieni.  I  imaciae.  i'  rr.iA*  l  izz?;  :i:ra;* :  T-tyxzzne.     I31 

two  uoxupleie   and  rerui^  'zracedH^    i  £et¥  of  diree  acta^  and 

some  emtJler  poemf  ol  fLfe*'.::  s^'tnecs.     Ii  Uis  o  mr  diaie, 

who  have  lived  ai:  liie  xayR -"-^-^  sni  m. 


i«  •>  •' 


with  him  from  set  t-xtll  Tn-wxri*.  ^:  irasmii  to  Tca 
he  wrote  on  t1j€  puiliTJOi^L  nf  T:«ir'  iDfaErpaTsTtMe  poema.  It  a 
praljable  thcj  were  Lit^  l&sc  sf  tiifT  wst  inzzid  in  hii  lautuiR, 
folded  up  with  tLe  f-jr=i  'x  l  ^arr  hHiTsaei  to  tdu,  and,  I 
ima^dne,  were  olIt  prercii^ei  frr:c  V^r  sen  "br  hixriiiptf  by  Aat 
luelanehrjj  dispexuaxion  wri:^  we  scfn  >*^'?~ia?\  Ibe  venes 
theuuelves  I  will  zyx  preteni  to  r"^-^***-  wiien  writmg  to  a 
gentleman  whom  I  coiisader  as  e^ixireiT  q-siIiSed  to  judge  of  their 
merit.  They  are  the  oclj  rerses  be  sesss  to  hare  attempted  in 
thr;  Scottish  style ;  and  I  hcsJiaTe  sot  xo  say.  in  general,  that  Aey 
will  brinf^  no  dishonour  or:  the  Sconish  Muse :  and  aUow  me  to 
adrly  that  if  it  is  your  opinion  they  are  not  unwcfthy  of  the  anihor, 
and  will  f>e  no  discredit  to  you,  it  is  the  incUnatkm  of  Mr  Mylne's 
friends  that  they  should  be  immediately  published  in  some 
perirxiical  work^  to  give  the  world  a  specimen  of  what  may  be 
i:%ptit!U'A  from  his  performances  in  the  poetic  line,  which,  peifa^pB, 

will  \Hi  afterwards  published  for  the  advantage  of  his  &mily 

(  must  bc^  the  favour  of  a  letter  from  you,  acknowledging  the 
rcrreijft  of  this,  and  to  l)e  allowed  to  subsoribe  myself,  with  great 
rc{(arrl,  sir,  your  most  oliedient  servant,  '  P.  Cabfrae. 

In  a  loiter  which  Bums  addressed  to  Mrs  Dunlop  immediately 
uftor  his  return  from  Edinburgh,  he  adverts  to  Mr  Carfrae's 
Hpjilication : 

TO    MRS    DUNLOP. 

ELLnL45D,  Atk  March  1789. 

llrrc.  run  I,  my  honoured  friend,  returned  safe  from  the  capital. 
To  II  mail  who  hriM  a  home,  however  humble  or  remote — ^if  that  home 
in  likft  iiiiiid,  tlu!  Mrene  of  domestic  comfort — ^the bustle  of  Edinburgh 
Hfjjl  iMMiii  Ih)  h  buniiicsH  of  sickening  disgust. 

^^L  •  Vulii  iioiiiji  KiiJ  glorj  of  tills  world,  I  hate  70U  !' 
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When  I  must  skulk  into  a  comer,  lest  the  rattling  equipage  of 
some  gaping  blockhead  should  mangle  me  in  the  mire,  I  am 
tempted  to  exclaim:  'What  merits  has  he  had,  or  what  demerit 
have  I  had,  in  some  state  of  pre-^existence,  that  he  is  ushered  into 
this  state  of  being  with  the  sceptre  of  rule,  and  the  key  of  riches 
in  his  puny  fist,  and  I  am  kicked  into  the  world,  the  sport  of  folly, 
or  the  victim  of  pride?'  I  have  read  somewhere  of  a  monarch 
(in  Spain,  I  think  it  was),  who  was  so  out  of  humour  with  the 
Ptolemsean  system  of  astronomy,  that  he  said,  had  he  been  of 
the  Creator's  council,  he  could  have  saved  him  a  great  deal  of 
labour  and  absurdity.  I  will  not  defend  this  blasphemous  speech ; 
but  often,  as  I  have  glided  with  humble  stealth  through  the  pomp 
of  Princes  Street,  it  has  suggested  itself  to  me,  as  an  improvement 
on  the  present  human  figure,  that  a  man,  in  proportion  to  his  own 
conceit  of  his  consequence  in  the  world,  could  have  pushed  out 
the  longitude  of  his  common  size,  as  a  snail  pushes  out  his  horns,  or 
as  we  draw  out  a  prospect-glass.  This  trifling  alteration,  not  to 
mention  the  prodigious  saving  it  would  be  in  the  tear  and  wear  of 
the  neck  and  limb  sinews  of  many  of  his  majesty's  liege  subjects, 
in  the  way  of  tossing  the  head  and  tiptoe  strutting,  would  evidently 
turn  out  a  vast  advantage,  in  enabling  us  at  once  to  adjust  the 
ceremonials  in  making  a  bow,  or  making  way  to  a  great  man, 
and  that,  too,  within  a  second  of  the  precise  spherical  angle  of 
reverence,  or  an  inch  of  the  particular  point  of  respectful  distance, 
which  the  important  creature  itself  requires ;  as  a  measuring-glance 
at  its  towering  altitude  would  determine  the  affair  Uke  instinct. 

You  are  right,  madam,  in  your  idea  of  poor  Mylne's  poem,  which 
he  has  addressed  to  me.  The  piece  has  a  good  deal  of  merit,  but  it 
has  one  great  fault — it  is  by  far  too  long.  Besides,  my  success  has 
encouraged  such  a  shoal  of  ill-spawned  monsters  to  crawl  into 
public  notice,  under  the  title  of  Scottish  poets,  that  the  very  term, 
Scottish  poetry,  borders  on  the  burlesque.  Wlien  I  write  to  Mr 
Carfirae,  I  shall  ad\ise  him  rather  to  try  one  of  his  deceased 
firiend's  English  pieces.  I  am  prodigiously  hurried  with  my  own 
matters,  else  I  would  have  requested  a  perusal  of  all  Mylne's  poetic 
performances,  and  would  have  offered  his  firiends  my  assistance,  in 
either  selecting  or  correcting  what  would  be  proper  for  the  press. 
What  it  is  that  occupies  me  so  much,  and  perhaps  a  little  oppresses 
my  present  spirits,  shall  fill  up  a  paragraph  in  some  future 
letter.     In  the  meantime,  allow  me  to  close   this   epistle  with    a 

few  lines  done  by  a  fiiend  of  mine I   give    you   them, 

that,  as  you  have  seen  the  original,  you  may  guess  whether  one 
or  two  alterations  I  have  ventured  to  make  in  them  be  any  real 
improvement. 

*  Like  the  fair  plant  that  from  our  touch  withdraws, 
Shrink,  mildly  fearful,  even  from  applause, 
Be  all  a  mother's  fondest  hope  can  dream, 
And  all  you  are,  my  charming  ♦  ♦  *  *,  seem. 
VOL.  m.  B 
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Straight  m  the  foxglore,  ere  her  bellf  diecloM, 
Mild  as  the  maiden-blnahing  hawthorn  blowi, 
Fair  as  the  fairest  of  each  loyelj  kind, 
Your  fonn  shall  be  the  imago  of  your  mind ; 
Tour  manners  shall  so  tme  joar  sonl  express, 
That  all  shall  long  to  know  the  worth  thej  guess ; 
Congenial  hearts  shall  greet  with  kindred  love, 
And  even  sick'ning  Enyy  must  approre.*' 


TO    THE    BEY.    P.    CABFBAE. 

[Ellislakb,  March  1789?] 

Rev.  Sir — ^I  do  not  recollect  that  I  have  ever  felt  a  severer  pang 
of  shame^  than  on  looking  at  the  date  of  your  obliging  letter  which 
accompanied  Mr  Mvlne's  poem. 

I  am  mnch  to  blame:  the  honour  Mr  Mylne  has  done  me^ 
greatly  enhanced  in  its  value  by  the  endearing^  though  melancholy 
drcmnstance  of  its  being  the  last  production  of  his  Muse^  deseryed  a 
better  return. 

I  have^  as  you  hint^  thought  of  sending  a  copy  of  the  poem  to 
some  periodical  publication;  but^  on  second  thoughts^  I  am  afiraid 
that  in  the  present  case  it  would  be  an  improper  step.  My 
success^  perhaps  as  much  accidental  as  merited^  has  brought  an 
inundation  of  nonsense  under  the  name  of  Scottish  poetry. 
Subscription-bills  for  Scottish  poems  have  so  dunned^  and  daily 
do  dim  the  public^  that  the  very  name  is  in  danger  of  contempt. 
For  these  reasons^  if  publishing  any  of  Mr  Mylne^s  poems  in  a 
magazine^  &c.^  be  at  all  prudent^  in  my  opinion  it  certainly  should 
not  be  a  Scottish  poem.  The  profits  of  the  labours  of  a  man  of 
genius  arc,  I  hope,  as  honourable  as  any  profits  whatever;  and  Mr 
Mylne's  lotions  arc  most  justly  entitled  to  that  honest  harvest 
which  fate  has  denied  himself  to  reap.  But  let  the  friends  of  Mr 
Mylne's  &me  (among  whom  I  crave  the  honour  of  ranking  myself) 
always  keep  in  eye  his  respectability  as  a  man  and  as  a  poet,  and 
take  no  measure  that,  before  the  world  knows  anything  about  him, 
would  risk  his  name  and  character  being  classed  with  the  fools 
of  the  times. 

I  have,  sir,  some  experience  of  publishing;  and  the  way  in  which 
I  would  proceed  with  Mr  Mylne's  poems  is  this :  I  will  publish,  in 
two  or  three  English  and  Scottish  public  papers,  any  one  of  his 
English  poems  which  should,  by  private  judges,  be  thought  the 
most  excellent,  and  mention  it  at  the  same  tune  as  one  of  the 
productions  of  a  Lothian  farmer  of  respectable  character,  lately 
deceased,  whose  poems  his  friends  had  it  in  idea  to  publish  soon 

*  *  These  beaatiful  lines,  we  ha^e  reason  to  beUere,  are  the  production  of  the  ladj  to  whom 
this  letter  is  addressed.* — Cobbie. 
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by  sobscription^  for  the  sake  of  his  nmnerons  fiunily;  not  in  pity  to 
that  fEunily,  but  in  justice  to  what  his  friends  tbdnk  the  poetic 
merits  of  tlie  deceased. ;  and  to  secure,  in  the  most  effectual  manner, 
to  those  tender  connections,  whose  right  it  is,  the  pecuniary  reward 
of  those  merits.  B.  5/ 


TO   MB   PETER   HILL»   B00K8ELLEB,   EBINBUBGH. 

[Elljslakd,  March  1769?] 

Mt  dear  Hill — I  shall  say  nothing  to  your  mad  present' — ^you 
haye  so  long  and  often  been  of  important  service  to  me,  and  I 
suppose  you  mean  to  go  on  conferring  obligations  until  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  lift  up  my  &ce  before  you.  In  the  meantime, 
as  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  because  it  happened  to  be  a  cold  day 
in  which  he  made  his  mU,  ordered  his  servants  greatcoats  for 
mourning;  so,  because  I  have  been  this  week  plagued  with  an 
indigestion,  I  have  sent  you  by  the  carrier  a  fine  old  ewe-milk 
cheese. 

Indigestion  is  the  devil — nay,  'tis  the  devil  and  all.  It  besets 
m  man  in  every  one  of  his  senses.  I  lose  my  appetite  at  the  sight 
of  successful  knavery,  and  sicken  to  loathing  at  the  noise  and 
nonsense  of  self-important  folly.  When  the  hollow-hearted  wretch 
takes  me  by  the  hand,  the  feeling  spoils  my  dinner;  the  proud 
man's  wine  so  o£fends  my  palate,  that  it  chokes  me  in  the  gullet; 
and  the  puhUised,  feathered,  port  coxcomb  is  so  disgustful  in  my 
nostril,  that  my  stomach  turns. 

If  ever  you  have  any  of  these  disagreeable  sensations,  let  me 
prescribe  for  you  patience  and  a  bit  of  my  cheese.  I  know  that 
you  are  no  ni^ard  of  your  good  things  among  your  friends,  and 
some  of  them  are  in  much  need  of  a  slice.  There,  in  my  eye,  is 
our  friend  Smellie — a  man  positively  of  the  first  abilities  and 
greatest  strength  of  mind,  as  well  as  one  of  the  best  hearts  and 
keenest  wits  that  I  have  ever  met  with;  when  you  sec  him — as, 
alas !  he  too  is  smarting  at  the  pinch  of  distressful  circumstances, 
aggravated  by  the  sneer  of  contumelious  greatness — a  bit  of  my 
cheese  alone  wiU  not  cure  him;  but  if  you  add  a  tankard  of 
brown  stout,  and  superadd  a  magnum  of  right  Oporto,  you  will 
see  his  sorrows  vanish  like  the  morning  mist  before  the  summer 
sun. 

Candlish,  the  earliest  friend,  except  my  only  brother,  that  I  have 
on  earth,  and  one  of  the  worthiest  fellows  that  ever  any  man  called 
by  the  name  of  friend,  if  a  luncheon  of  my  best  cheese  would  help 

'  *  Poems,  consisting  of  Miscellaneous  Pieces  and  Two  Tragedies,  hj  the  late  Mr  Mylne  of 
Lochell,'  are  adrertised  by  Mr  Creech  as  published  in  Jolj  1790. 
'  Mr  Hill  had  Bent  the  poet  a  present  of  books. 
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to  rid  him  of  some  of  his  superabmidant  modesty^  you  would  do 
well  to  give  it  him. 

David/  with  his  Courant,  comes^  too,  across  my  recollection,  and 
I  beg  you  will  help  him  largely  from  the  said  ewe-milk  cheese,  to 
enable  him  to  digest  those  damned  bedaubing  paragraphs  with 
which  he  is  eternally  larding  the  lean  characters  of  certain  great 
men  in  a  certain  great  town.  I  grant  you  the  periods  are  very  well 
turned ;  so,  a  fresh  egg  is  a  very  good  thing ;  but  when  thrown  at  a 
man  in  a  pillory,  it  does  not  at  idl  improve  his  figure,  not  to  mention 
the  irreparable  loss  of  the  egg. 

My  facetious  friend  Dunbar  I  would  wish  also  to  be  a 
partaker;  not  to  digest  his  spleen,  for  that  he  laughs  off,  but  to 
digest  liis  last  night  s  wine  at  the  last  field-day  of  the  Crochallan 
corps." 

Among  our  common  friends  I  must  not  forget  one  of  the  dearest 
of  them — Cunningham."  The  brutality,  insolence,  and  selfishness 
of  a  world  unworthy  of  haring  such  a  fellow  as  he  is  in  it,  I 
know  sticks  in  his  stomach,  and  if  you  can  help  him  to  anything 
that  will  make  him  a  little  easier  on  that  score,  it  will  be  very 
obliging. 

As  to  honest  John  SomerviUc,  he  is  such  a  contented,  happy  man, 
that  I  know  not  what  can  annoy  him,  except,  perhaps,  he  may  not 
have  got  the  better  of  a  parcel  of  modest  anecdotes  which  a  certain 
poet  gave  him  one  night  at  supper  the  last  time  the  said  poet  was 
in  town. 

Though  I  have  mentioned  so  many  men  of  law,  I  shall  have 
nothing  to  do  with  them  professionally — the  feculty  are  beyond  my 
prescription.  As  to  their  clients,  that  is  another  thing — ^Grod 
knows,  they  have  much  to  digest ! 

The  clergy  I  pass  by :  their  profundity  of  erudition  and  their 
liberality  of  sentiment,  their  total  want  of  pride  and  their  detestation 
of  hypocrisy,  are  so  proverbially  notorious,  as  to  place  them  far,  far 
above  either  my  praise  or  censure. 

I  was  going  to  mention  a  man  of  worth,  whom  I  have  the 
honour  to  call  friend — ^the  Laird  of  Craigdarroch ;  but  I  have 
spoken  to  the  landlord  of  the  King^s-Arms  Inn  here  to  have  at 
the  next  county  meeting  a  large  ewe-milk  cheese  on  the  table, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Dumfriesshire  Whigs,  to  enable  them  to 
digest  the  Duke  of  Queensberry's  late  poUtical  conduct. 

I  have  just  this  moment  an  opportunity  of  a  private  hand 
to  Edinburgh,  as  perhaps  you  would  not  digest  double  postage. 
So  God  bless  you !  R.  B. 

*  Mr  David  Ramsay,  printer  of  the  Edinburgh  Evening  Courant, 

*  A  club  of  choice  spirits,  already  frequently  alluded  to. 

*  Mr  Alexander  Cunningham. 
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TO    DB    MOOBE. 

EujSLAin),  23d  March  1789. 

Sir — The  gentleman  who  will  deliver  this  is  a  Mr  Nielson,  a 
WOTthv  dergyman  in  my  neighbourhood/  and  a  very  particular 
acquamtance  of  mine.  As  I  have  troubled  him  with  this  packet^ 
I  most  turn  him  over  to  your  goodness^  to  recompense  him  for  it 
in  a  ^ay  in  which  he  much  needs  your  assistance,  and  where  you 
can  effectually  serve  him.  Mr  Nielson  is  on  his  way  for  France, 
to  wait  on  his  Grace  of  Queensberry,  on  some  httle  business  of 
a  good  deal  of  importance  to  hun;  and  he  wishes  for  your 
mstructions  respecting  the  most  eligible  mpde  of  travelling,  &c., 
for  him  when  he  has  crossed  the  Channel.  I  should  not  have 
dared  to  take  this  liberty  with  you,  but  that  I  am  told,  by  those 
who  have  the  honour  of  your  personal  acquaintance,  that  to  be  a 
poor  honest  Scotchman  is  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  you,  and 
that  to  have  it  in  your  power  to  serve  such  a  character  gives  you 
much  pleasure. 

The  enclosed  Ode  is  a  compliment  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
Mrs  Oswald  of  Auchencmive.  You  probably  knew  her  personally, 
an  honour  of  which  I  cannot  boast;  but  I  spent  my  early  years  m 
her  neighbourhood,  and  among  her  servants  and  tenants.  I  know 
that  she  was  detested  with  the  most  heartfelt  cordiality.  However, 
in  the  particular  part  of  her  conduct  which  roused  my  poetic 
wrath,  she  was  much  less  blamable.  In  January  last,  on  my  road 
to  Ayrshire,  I  had  put  up  at  Bailie  Whigham's,  in  Sanquhar,  the 
only  tolerable  inn  in  the  place.  The  frost  was  keen,  and  the  grim 
evening  and  howling  wind  were  ushering  in  a  night  of  snow  and 
drift.  My  horse  and  I  were  both  much  fatigued  with  the  labours 
of  the  day,  and  just  as  my  friend  the  bailie  and  I  were  bidding 
defiance  to  the  storm,  over  a  smoking  bowl,  in  wheels  the  funeral 
pageantry  of  the  late  great  Mrs  Oswald,  and  poor  I  am  forced 
to  brave  all  the  horrors  of  the  tempestuous  night,  and  jade  my 
horse — ^my  young  favourite  horse,  whom  I  had  just  christened 
Pegasus — ^twelve  miles  further  on,  through  the  wildest  moors  and 
hills  of  Ayrshire,  to  New  Cumnock,  the  next  inn.  The  powers  of 
poesy  and  prose  sink  under  me  when  I  would  describe  what  I  felt. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  when  a  good  fire  at  New  Cumnock  had  so 
far  recovered  my  frozen  sinews,  I  sat  down  and  wrote  the  enclosed 
Ode. 

I  was  at  Edinburgh  lately,  and  settled  finally  with  Mr  Creech ; 
and  I  must  own  that  at  last  he  has  been  amicable  and  fair  with 
me.  R.  B. 

'  The  Rer.  Edward  Nielson,  minister  of  Kirkbean,  in  the  Stewartiy  of  Kirkcadbright. 
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Dr  Moore's  answer  to  this  letter  was  as  follows : — 

Cliffobd  Street,  lOM  Jwm,  1789. 

Dear  Sir — ^I  tliank  you  for  the  different  communications  yon 
have  made  me  of  your  occasional  productions  in  manuscript;  all 
of  which  have  merits  and  some  of  them  merit  of  a  different  kind 
firom  what  appears  in  the  poems  you  have  published.  You  ought 
carefully  to  preserve  all  your  occasional  productions^  to  correct  and 
improve  them  at  your  leisure ;  and  when  you  can  select  as  many 
of  these  as  will  make  a  volume^  publish  it  either  at  Edinburgh 
or  London  by  subscription:  on  such  an  occasion  it  may  be  in 
my  power^  as  it  is  very  much  in  my  inclination^  to  be  of  service 
to  you. 

If  I  were  to  offer  an  opinion^  it  would  be^  that  in  your  future 
productions  you  should  abandon  the  Scottish  stanza  and  dialect^ 
and  adopt  the  measure  and  language  of  modem  English  poetry. 

The  stanza  which  you  use  in  imitation  of  Christ  Kirk  an  the 
Oreen,  with  the  tiresome  repetition  of  ^that  day/  is  fatiguing  to 
English  ears^  and  I  should  think  not  very  agreeable  to  Scottish. 

All  the  fine  satire  and  humour  of  your  Holy  Fair  is  lost  on 
the  English;  yet,  without  more  trouble  to  yourself,  you  could  have 
convey^  the  whole  to  them.  The  same  is  true  of  some  of  your 
other  poems.  In  your  Epistle  to  /.  Smith,  the  stanzas  fix>m  that 
beginning  with  this  line,  ^This  life,  so  far's  I  understand,'  to  that 
which  ends  with,  '  Short  while  it  grieves,'  are  easy,  flowing,  gaily 
philosophical,  and  of  Horatian  el^ance — ^the  language  is  English, 
with  a  few  Scottish  words,  and  some  of  those  so  harmonious  as  to 
add  to  the  beauty;  for  what  poet  would  not  prefer  gloaming  to 
twilight  ? 

I  imagine  that,  by  carefully  keeping,  and  occasionally  polishing 
and  corm;ting  those  verses  which  the  Muse  dictates,  you  will 
within  a  year  or  two  have  another  volume  as  large  as  the  first 
ready  for  the  press;   and  this  without  diverting  you  from  every 

f  roper  attention  to  the  study  and  practice  of  husbandry,  in  which 
imderstand  you  are  very  learned,  and  which  I  fancy  you  will 
choose  to  adhere  to  as  a  wife,  while  poetry  amuses  you  from  time 
to  time  as  a  mistress.  The  former,  like  a  prudent  wife,  must  not 
shew  ill-humour  although  you  retain  a  sneaking  kindness  to  this 
agreeable  gipsy,  and  pay  her  occasional  visits,  which  in  no  manner 
alienates  your  heart  from  your  lawful  spouse,  but  tends,  on  the 
contrary,  to  promote  her  interest. 

I  desired  Mr  Cadell  to  write  to  Mr  Creech  to  send  you  a  copy 
of  Zeluco.  This  performance  has  had  great  success  here ;  but  I 
shall  be  glad  to  have  your  opinion  of  it,  because  I  value  your 
opinion,  and  because  I  know  you  are  above  saying  what  you  do 
not  think. 

I  beg  you  will  offer  my  best  wishes  to  my  very  good  friend, 
Mrs  Hanulton,  who,  I  imderstand,  is  your  neighbour.    If  she  is  as 
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happjr  as  I  wish  her,  she  is  happy  enough.  Make  my  oomplimenta 
abo  to  Mn  Biuiia;  and  believe  me  to  be,  iriih  sincere  esteon,  dear 
sir,  yooTBi  Soe. 


TO    MB    WILLIAM    BUBNS. 

IsLS,  25^  Ufarek  1789. 

I  have  stolen  from  my  oom-sowing  this  minute  to  write  a  line 
to  accompany  ^our  shirt  and  hat,  for  I  can  no  more.  Write  me 
efery  opportumty — never  mind  postage.  My  head,  too,  is  as  addle 
as  an  egg  this  morning  with  dming  abroad  yesterday.  I  received 
yours  by  the  mason.  Forgive  tins  foolish-looking  scrawl  of  an 
cpsfle.    I  am  ever,  my  dear  William,  yours,  R.  B. 

P.  8. — ^If  you  are  not  then  gone  from  Longtown,  I  ^U  write  yon  a 
long  letter  I^  this  day  se'ennight.  If  you  should  not  succeed  in 
^onr  tramps,  don't  be  dejected,  or  take  any  rash  step— return  to  us 
m  that  case,  and  we  will  court  Fortune's  better  humour.  Bemember 
this,  I  duu^  yoiL 

It  is  a  most  creditable  &ct  in  Bums's  hfe,  that  long  before  the 
time  when  the  intellectual  improvement  of  the  humbler  classes 
had  become  a  national  movement,  he  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost 
in  that  cause,  as  &r  as  his  own  locality  was  concerned.  Already, 
under  the  care  of  Captain  Biddel  and  that  of  the  poet,  a  parish 
Hhrary  was  about  to  be  established  in  their  neighbourhood.  Bums 
took  the  trouble  of  selecting  and  purchasing  books.  For  this 
purpose,  he  opened  a  correspondence  with  a  trusty  young  bookseller 
named  Hill,  till  lately  the  &ctotum  of  Creech,  but  now  in  business 
finr  himself.  During  his  negotiations  with  Creech,  Bums,  while 
always  feeling  less  and  less  favourably  affected  to  the  principal,  had 
at  the  same  time  become  more  and  more  attached  to  the  subaltern, 
by  reason  of  his  pleasant  manners  and  geniality  of  nature.  He  now, 
therefore,  regarded  Hill  as  his  bookseller  for  Edinburgh. 

TO    MB    PETEB    HILL. 

Ellisiakd,  2d  April  1789. 

1  wrill  make  no  excuse,  my  dear  Bibliopolus  (God  forgive  me 
for  murdering  language !),  that  I  have  sat  down  to  write  you  on 
this  vile  paper,  stained  with  the  sanguinary  scores  of  'thae  cursed 
horse-leedies  o'  the  Excise.' 

It  is  economy,  sir ;  it  is  that  cardinal  virtue,  pmdence;  so  I  beg 
you  will  sit  down,  and  either  compose  or  borrow  a  panegyric.  K 
you  are  going  to  borrow,  apply  to  our  friend  Bamsay,^  for  the 

^  Mr  DaTid  Bamflaj,  of  the  Edinburgh  CouranL 
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awMtttnee  of  the  author  of  the  pretty  little  bnttezinc^  paragraphi  of 
enloc^nin  on  your  thrice^iononred  and  iieTer--€noiic^-tQ4]e-praaBei 
XAf^rflTBAcr — how  thpv  hunt  (Inwn  a  honaebreaker  with  the 
SMiigrtiinaTV  penwrenmce  of  a  h]nod4ioii]id — how  thev  ontdo  a  tRrriKT 
ill  a  lvwifi(er-holf^  in  UDeartliinii^  a  reaectesr  of  ^nien  i^ooda — how  tfaey 
steal  on  a  thoaghtleM  troop  of  night-^vniphs  as  a  spaniel  wimi»  the 
unmuipectin^  oorey— ^^r  how  tiiey  riot  over  a  ravaeed  *  ♦  a»  a  cat 
does  o'er  a  plnnri«red  monae-oeait — how  thev  new  vamp  old  dmschea^ 
ainiin<7  at  appearances  of  piety ;  plan  aqnarea  and  collespes,  to  paan 
ibr  men  of  taste  and  leamins,  ^  &c.  ^. ;  while  Old  Edinbm^^ 
like  the  dotinfi^  mother  of  a  paicei  of  rakehelly  prodigals^  may  ain^ 
HooUy  and/airiy,  or  cry  ffae'a  me  that  er'ar  I  saw  ife!  faii  atill 
mnfit  put  h^  hand  in  her  pocket,  and  pay  whatever  acozea  the  yoimg 
do«^  think  proper  to  contract. 

r  was  ^inf^  to  say — i)ut  diis  parenthess  hna  pnt  me  ont  of 
breath — diat  you  should  set  that  mnnnlhctmier  of  the  tinaeQed 
crorkery  of  mafpstratial  reputations,  who  makes  so  disdnemahed 
and  distinepiishing  a  figure  in  the  Eeemng  Cowrant,  to  compose, 
or  rather  to  compound,  something  very  clever  on  my  remarkahfe 
frn^lity ;  that  I  write  to  one  of  my  most  esteemed  iriends  on  tiiis 
wretched  paper,  which  was  orif^naUy  intoided  for  the  venal  fist  of 
some  drunken  exciseman,  to  take  dirty  notes  in  a  miserahle  vank 
of  an  ale-<^lar. 

O  Fmgality  !  thou  mother  of  ten  thousand  hlpssrngs — thoa  cook 
of  i^t  beef  and  dainty  greens !  thou  manulacturg  of  warm  Shetfamd 
hoffc  and  comfertable  surtoutii !  thou  old  housewi&,  darning  diy 
decayed  stockings  with  thy  ancient  spectacles  on  thy  aged  nose — 
lead  me,  hand  me  in  thy  cmtching  palsied  dst,  up  those  heights  and 
through  those  thickets  hitherto  inaccessihle  and  impervious  to  my 
anxious,  weary  feet — not  those  Pamasman  crags^  bleak  and  barren, 
where  the  hungry  worshippers  of  fame  are  breathless,  damfacr- 
ifng,  hanging  between  heaven  and  hell,  but  those  grlittering  difi  of 
Potosi,  where  the  all-sufficient,  all-powerfdl  deity,  Wealth,  holds  his 
imtnediate  court  of  joys  and  pleasures ;  where  the  sunny  exposnre 
of  Plenty,  and  the  hot  walls  of  Profusion,  produce  those  falnsful  findts 
of  Luxury,  exotics  in  this  world,  and  natives  of  paradise!  Thou 
withererl  sibyl,  my  sage  conductress,  usher  me  into  thy  refulgent, 
fulortf}  presence !  The  power,  splendid  and  potent  as  he  now  is^  was 
rmce  the  puling  nursling  of  thy  faithful  care  and  tender  arms !  Call 
me  thy  son,  thy  cousin,  thy  kinsman,  or  favourite,  and  adjure  the 
gr>f1  by  the  scenes  of  hu  infant  years  no  longer  to  repulse  me  as  a 
stranger  m  an  alien,  but  to  favour  me  with  his  peculiar  countenance 
and  prc/tcctirjFn  !  lie  daily  bestows  his  greatest  kindness  on  the 
imdesernng  and  the  worthless — assure  him  that  I  bring  ample 
dfxnirnfmts  fif  meritorious  demerits  !  Pledge  yourself  for  me,  that, 
tm  the  ^onaon  cause  of  lucre,  I  will  do  anything,  be  apything  but 
the  h//rAf>lcech  of  private  oppression,  or  the  vulture  of  public 
roW^cry ! 
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But  to  descend  firam  heroics — ^wliat,  in  the  name  of  all  •  .  . 
at  once,  have  you  done  with  my  tnmk?  Please  let  me  hare  it  by 
thefint  carrier. 

I  want  a  Shakspeare :  let  me  know  what  plays  your  nsed  copy  of 
BelTs  Shakgpeare  wants.  I  want  likewise  an  English  dictionary — 
Johnaon'sy  I  suppose^  is  best.  In  these^  and  all  my  prose  commis- 
sions^ the  cheapest  is  always  the  best  for  me.  There  is  a  small  debt 
of  honour  that  I  owe  Mr  Robert  Cl^hom^  in  Saoghton  Mills, 
my  wor&y  firiend  and  yonr  well-wisher.  Please  give  him,  and 
urge  him  to  take  it,  the  first  time  you  see  him,  ten  shillings'  worth 
of  anything  you  have  to  sell,  and  place  it  to  my  account. 

The  library  scheme  that  I  mentioned  to  you  is  already  begun, 
under  the  direction  of  Captain  Riddel  and  me.  There  is  another, 
in  emulation  of  it,  going  on  at  Closebum,  under  the  auspices  of 
Mr  Monteath  of  Closebum,  which  will  be  on  a  greater  scale  than 
ours.  I  have,  likewise,  secured  it  for  you.  Captain  Riddel  gave  his 
in£mt  society  a  great  many  of  his  old  books,  dse  I  had  written  you 
on  that  subject;  but  one  of  these  days  I  shall  trouble  you  with 
a  commission  for  the  Monkland  Friendly  Society.  A  copy  of  JTie 
Spectator,  Mirror,  and  Lounger,  Man  of  Feeling,  Man  of  the  World, 
Guthru?8  Geographical  Grammar,  with  some  religious  pieces,  will 
likely  be  our  &rst  order. 

When  I  grow  richer,  I  will  write  to  you  on  gilt-post,  to  make 
amends  for  this  sheet.  At  present,  every  guinea  has  a  five-guinea 
eirand  with,  my  dear  sir,  your  fiedthfiil,  poor,  but  honest  friend, 

R.B. 


TO    MRS    DUNLOP. 

ELLisLAin),  4/A  April  1789. 

I  no  sooner  hit  on  any  poetic  plan  or  fancy,  but  I  wish  to  send  it 
to  you ;  and  if  knowing  and  reading  these  give  half  the  pleasure  to 
you  that  communicating  them  to  you  gives  to  me,  I  am  satisfied. 

I  have  a  poetic  whim  in  my  head,  which  I  at  present  dedicate,  or 
rather  inscribe,  to  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  James  Fox ;  but  how  long 
that  £Euicy  may  hold,  I  cannot  say.  A  few  of  the  first  lines  I  have 
just  rough-sketched  as  follows : — 

SKETCH: 

INBCBIBED      TO      CHABLES     JAMES      POX. 

How  Wisdom  and  Folly  meet,  mix,  and  unite; 
How  Virtue  and  Vice  blend  their  black  and  their  white; 
How  Genius,  the  illustrious  father  of  Fiction, 
Confounds  Rule  and  Law,  reconciles  Contradiction — 
I  sing :  if  these  mortals,  die  critics,  should  bustle, 
I  care  not,  not  I,  let  the  critics  go  whistle. 
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But  now  for  a  Patron^  whose  name  and  whose  glory 
At  once  may  illustrate  and  honour  my  story. 

Thou  first  of  our  orators^  first  of  our  wits^ 
Yet  whose  parts  and  acquirements  seem  mere  lucky  hits; 
With  knowledge  so  vast^  and  with  judgment  so  strong. 
No  man  with  the  half  of  'em  e'er  went  tar  wrong; 
With  passions  so  potent,  and  fancies  so  hright. 
No  man  with  the  half  of  'em  e'er  went  quite  right : 
A  sorry,  poor  misbegot  son  of  the  Muses, 
For  using  thy  name  offers  fifty  excuses.^ 

[Good  L — d,  what  is  man?  for  as  simple  he  looks, 
Do  but  try  to  develop  his  hooks  and  his  crooks ; 
With  his  depths  and  his  shallows,  his  good  and  his  evil. 
All  in  all  he 's  a  problem  must  puzzle  the  devil. 

On  his  one  ruling  passion  Sir  Pope  hugely  labours, 

That,  like  th'  old  Hebrew  walking-switch,  eats  up  its  neighbours : 

Mankind  are  his  show-box — a  firiend,  would  you  know  hmi? 

Pull  the  string,  ruling  passion  the  picture  wiU  shew  him. 

What  pity,  in  rearing  so  beauteous  a  system. 

One  trifling  particular.  Truth,  should  have  missed  him ; 

For,  spite  of  his  fine  theoretic  positions. 

Mankind  is  a  science  defies  definitions. 

Some  sort  all  our  qualities  each  to  its  tribe. 

And  think  human  nature  they  truly  describe ; 

Have  you  found  this,  or  f  other  !  there 's  more  in  the  wind. 

As  by  one  drunken  fellow  his  comrades  you  '11  find. 

But  such  is  the  flaw,  or  the  depth  of  the  plan, 

In  the  make  of  that  wonderful  creature  called  Man, 

No  two  virtues,  whatever  relation  they  claim. 

Nor  even  two  different  shades  of  the  same. 

Though  like  as  was  ever  twin-brother  to  brother. 

Possessing  the  one  shall  imply  you  've  the  other.* 

But  truce  with  abstraction,  and  truce  with  the  Muse, 
Whose  rhymes  you  '11  perhaps,  sir,  ne'er  ddgn  to  peruse : 
WiQ  you  leave  your  justings,  your  jars,  and  your  quarrels. 
Contending  with  Billy  for  proud-nodding  laurels? 
My  much-honoured  Patron,  believe  your  poor  Poet, 
Your  courage  much  more  than  your  prudence  you  shew  it : 
In  vain  with  Squire  Billy  for  laurels  you  struggle. 
He  'U  have  them  by  fair  trade,  if  not  he  will  smuggle ; 

^  The  verses  followiiig  witlim  brackets  were  added  afterwards. 

'  The  yerses  following  this  Une  were  first  printed  from  a  manuAcript  of  Bums,  in  Pickering's 
edition. 
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Not  cabinets  even  of  kings  would  conceal  ^em^ 
He  'd  up  the  back-stairs,  and  by  G —  he  would  steal  'em  ! 
Then  feats  like  Squire  Billy's  you  ne'er  can  achieve  ^em. 
It  is  not,  out-do  Mm — ^the  task  is,  out-thieve  him  i] 

On  the  20th  current,  I  hope  to  have  the  honour  of  assuring 
you  in  person  how  sincerely  I  am,  B.  B. 

In  his  letter  to  Mr  Peter  Hill  two  days  before.  Bums  had 
desired  to  learn  as  soon  as  possible  the  address  of  Stuart, 
pubUsher  of  the  Star  newspaper,  but  under  secrecy.  He  probably 
designed  to  send  the  above  sketch  to  the  Star. 

Our  poet  had  paid  a  visit  this  spring  to  Mr  M^urdo>  at 
Dmmlanrig  Castle,  and  had  been  charmed  by  the  kindness  of  his 
reception  in  that  elegant  circle.  Having  occasion  soon  after  to 
send  to  Mrs  M^Murdo  a  poem  which  he  had  recited  to  her  family 
in  an  imperfect  state,  he  accompanied  it  with  a  letter  expressing 
that  courteous  gratitude  which  he  always  felt  towards  persons  of 
superior  rank  who  treated  him  with  unaffected  friendliness. 

TO    MBS    H'MUBDO,    DBUMLANBIG. 

Ellulani),  2(f  ilfay  1789. 

Madam — I  have  finished  the  piece  which  had  the  happj  fortune 
to  be  honoured  with  your  approbation;  and  never  did  httle  miss 
with  more  sparkling  pleasure  shew  her  applauded  sampler  to 
partial  mamma,  than  I  now  send  my  poem  to  you  and  Mr 
M'Murdo,  if  he  is  returned  to  Drumlanrig.  You  cannot  easily 
imagine  what  thin-skinned  animals,  what  sensitive  plants  poor 
poets  are.  How  do  we  shrink  into  the  imbittered  comer  of 
self-abasement,  when  n^lected  or  condemned  by  those  to  whom  we 
look  up ! — and  how  do  wc,  in  erect  importance,  add  another  cubit 
to  our  stature  on  being  noticed  and  applauded  by  those  whom  we 
honour  and  respect !  My  late  visit  to  Drumlanrig  has,  I  can  tell 
you,  madam,  given  me  a  balloon  waft  up  Parnassus,  where  on 
my  fismcied  devation  I  regard  my  poetic  sdf  with  no  small  degree 
of  complacency.  Surely,  with  all  their  sins,  the  rhyming  tribe 
are  not  imgrateful  creatures.  I  recollect  your  goodness  to  your 
humble  guest — ^I  see  Mr  MTtfurdo  adding  to  the  politeness  of 
the  gentleman  the  kindness  of  a  friend,  and  my  heart  swells  as 
it  would  burst  with  warm  emotions  and  ardent  wishes?  It  may  be 
it  is  not  gratitude — ^it  may  be  a  mixed  sensation.  That  strange, 
shifting,  doubling  animal  man  is  so  generally,  at  best,  but  a 
negative,  ofl;en  a  worthless  creature,  that  we  cannot  see  real 
goodness  and  native  worth  without  feeling  the  bosom  glow  with 
sympathetic  approbation.  With  every  sentiment  of  grateful 
respect,  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  madam,  your  obliged  and 
gniteful  humble  servant,  B.  B. 
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a  feafflUe-enoiigh-Iookiiig  story  regarding  it.  ^One  dhj,  irbea  the 
poet  was  at  BrownMll^  in  Nithsdale^  a  friend  read  some  Tenes 
oompoeed  after  the  pattern  of  Pope's  song  bjr  a  person  of  qnaUtjr^ 
and  said:  ^'Boms^  this  is  beyond  you.  The  Muse  of  Kyle  cannot 
match  the  Mnse  of  London  city"  The  poet  took  the  paper^ 
hmnmed  the  verses  over^  and  then  recited  DeUa,  an  Ode/  There 
is  not  anything  in  this  anecdote  inconsistent  with  the  fiM^^  that 
Bums  sent  the  ode  for  insertion  in  a  London  newspaper.  The 
jonmal  so  honoured  was  the  Star,  the  first  of  onr  daily  eyening 
papers^  set  on  foot  very  recently  in  consequence  of  the  £Eualities 
afforded  by  the  new  mail-system  of  Mr  Palmer.  The  publisher 
was  Mr  Peter  Stuart^  who  had  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Bums 
some  years  ago^  and  was  the  correspondent  who  addressed  him  in 
Febmary  1787  with  some  absurd  vituperation  of  the  Canongate 
magistrates  for  their  allied  neglect  of  Fergusson.^ 

'  Mb  Printer — If  the  productions  of  a  simple  ploughman  can 
merit  a  place  in  the  same  paper  with  Sylvester  Otway^  and  the 
other  favourites  of  the  Muses  who  illununate  the  Star  with  the 
lustre  of  genius^  your  insertion  of  the  endoaed  trifle  wiU  be 
succeeded  by  future  communications  from  yours^  &c. 


B.  Burns. 


Ellisluvd,  near  DumJHes^ 
18M  May  1789. 


DELIA. 


Fair  the  face  of  orient  day. 
Fair  the  tints  of  op'ning  rose ; 

But  fairer  still  my  Delia  dawns, 
More  lovely  far  her  beauty  shews. 

Sweet  the  lark's  wild  warbled  lay. 
Sweet  the  tinkling  rill  to  hear ; 

But,  Delia,  more  delightful  still. 
Steal  thine  accents  on  mine  ear. 

The  flower-enamoured  busy  bee 
The  rosy  banquet  loves  to  sip ; 

Sweet  the  streamlet's  limpid  lapse 
To  the  sun-browned  Arab's  lip. 

But,  Delia,  on  thy  balmy  lips 
Let  me,  no  vagrant  insect,  rove ; 

O  let  me  steal  one  liquid  kiss, 
For,  oh !  my  soul  is  parched  with  love ! 

*  See  Volume  IL,  p.  86. 
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The  poem  on  the  Hare  Iiad  been  also  sent  by  him  to  Dr  Gregory 
of  Edinbui^h^  tat  whose  critical  judgment  and  general  character 
Bnmsj  as  we  have  seen^  entertained  a  high  veneration.  He  who 
had  been  so  lenient  with  Clarinda's  yersides  chose  to  be  strict  with 
this  fieoe  of  Bnms. 

TO    MB    ROBERT    BURNS. 

EDivBUBOHy  2d  June  1780. 

DxjjL  Sir — ^I  take  the  first  leisure  hour  I  could  command  to 
thank  yon  for  your  letter,  and  the  copy  of  verses  enclosed  in  it, 
Aa  there  is  real  poetic  merit — ^I  mean  both  &ncy  and  tenderness — 
and  some  happy  expressions  in  them,  I  think  they  well  deserve  that 

Su  should  revise  them  carefully,  and  polish  them  to  the  utmost. 
obI  am  sure  you  can  do  if  you  please,  for  you  have  great  command 
both  of  expteman  and  of  rhymes :  and  you  may  judge,  from  the 
two  last  pieces  of  Mrs  Hunter's  poetry  ^  tnat  I  gave  you,  how  much 
OQnectness  and  high  polish  enhance  the  value  of  such  compositions. 
Ab  you  desire  it,  I  shall  with  great  freedom  give  you  m^  moat 
rigorous  criticisms  on  your  verses.  I  wish  you  would  give  me 
another  edition  of  them,  much  amended,  and  1  will  send  it  to  Mrs 
Himter,  who,  I  am  sure,  will  have  much  pleasure  in  reading  it. 
Pray  give  me  likewise  for  myself,  and  her  too,  a  copy — as  much 
amended  as  you  please — of  the  Water-fowl  on  Loch  Turit. 

TTie  Wounded  Hare  is  a  pretty  good  subject,  but  the  measure  or 
stanza  you  have  chosen  for  it  is  not  a  good  one :  it  does  not  flow 
weU ;  and  the  rhyme  of  the  fourth  line  is  almost  lost  by  its  distance 
from  the  first,  and  the  two  interposed  dose  rhymes.  If  I  were  you, 
I  would  put  it  into  a  different  stanza  yet. 

Stanza  1. — The  execrations  in  the  first  two  lines  are  too  strong 
or  coarse,  but  they  may  pass.  '  Murder-aiming '  is  a  bad  compound 
epithet,  and  not  very  intelligible.  'Blood-stained,'  in  stanza  iii. 
luxe  4,  has  the  same  rault :  bheding  bosom  is  infinitely  better.  You 
have  accustomed  yourself  to  such  epithets,  and  have  no  notion  how 
stiff  and  quaint  they  appear  to  others,  and  how  incongruous  with 
poetic  fancy  and  tender  sentiments.  Suppose  Pope  had  written: 
'Why  that  blood-stained  bosom  gored,'  how  would  you  have  liked 
it?  Form  is  neither  a  poetic,  nor  a  dignified,  nor  a  plain  common 
word:  it  is  a  mere  sportsman's  word — ^unsuitable  to  pathetic  or 
serious  poetry. 

'Mangled  is  a  coarse  word.  'Innocent,'  in  this  sense,  is  a 
nursery  word;  but  both  may  pass. 

Stanza  4. — 'Who  will  now  provide  that  life  a  mother  only  can 
bestow  ? '  will  not  do  at  all :  it  is  not  grammar — it  is  not  intelligible. 
Do  you  mean  'provide  for  that  life  which  the  mother  had  bestowed 
and  used  to  provide  for  ? ' 

'  Hie  wife  of  the  oeUiraied  smigeoii,  John  Hunter.  Many  of  her  f^tiye  poems  ei\}ojed 
at  that  time  a  oonaiderable  reputation. 
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There  was  a  ridiculous  slip  of  the  pen,  '  Feeling/  I  suppose,  for 
'  Fellow/  in  the  title  of  your  copy  of  verses ;  but  even '  fellow '  would 
be  wrong — ^it  is  but  a  colloquial  and  vulgar  word,  unsuitable  to  your 
sentiments.  'Shot^  is  improper  too.  On  seeing  a  per9(m— or  a 
sportsman — wound  a  hare;  it  is  needless  to  add  with  what  weapon; 
but  if  you  think  otherwise,  you  should  say  with  a/owltng-piece. 

Let  me  see  you  when  you  come  to  town,  and  I  will  shew  you 
some  more  of  Mrs  Hunter's  poems. 

'It  must  be  admitted,'  says  Dr  Currie,  'that  this  criticism  is 
not  more  distinguished  by  its  good  sense,  than  by  its  freedom 
from  ceremony.  It  is  impossible  not  to  smile  at  the  manner  in 
which  the  poet  may  be  supposed  to  have  received  it.  In  &ct,  it 
appears,  as  the  sailors  say,  to  have  thrown  him  quite  aback.  In  a 
letter  which  he  wrote  soon  after,  he  says :  "Dr  Gregory  is  a  good  man, 
but  he  crucifies  me.'*  And  again :  "  I  believe  in  the  iron  justice 
of  Dr  Gregory ;  but,  like  the  devils,  I  believe  and  tremble."  However, 
he  profited  by  these  criticisms,  as  the  reader  will  find  by  comparing 
this  first  edition  of  the  poem  with  that  elsewhere  published.' 

The  piece,  as  the  poet  finally  left  it,  is  as  follows : — 

ON    SEEING    A    WOUNDED    HABE    LIMP    BY    ME, 

WHICH     ▲     FELLOW     HAD     JUST     SHOT. 

Inhuman  man !  curse  on  thy  barb'rous  art. 
And  blasted  be  thy  murder-aiming  eye ; 
May  never  pity  soothe  thcc  with  a  sigh. 

Nor  ever  pleasure  glad  thy  cruel  heart ! 

do  live,  poor  wanderer  of  the  wood  and  field  ! 
The  bitter  little  that  of  life  remains : 
No  more  the  thickening  brakes  and  verdant  plains 

To  thee  shall  home,  or  food,  or  pastime  yield. 

Seek,  mangled  wretch,  some  place  of  wonted  rest. 
No  more  of  rest,  but  now  thy  dying  bed ! 
The  sheltering  rushes  whistling  o'er  thy  head. 

The  cold  earth  with  thy  bloody  bosom  prest. 

Oft  as  by  winding  Nith  I,  musing,  wait 
The  sober  eve,  or  hail  the  cheerful  dawn, 
I  'U  miss  thee  sporting  o'er  the  dewy  lawn, 

And  curse  the  ruffian's  aim,  and  mourn  thy  hapless  fate/ 

'  Allan  Cunningham  mentions  that  the  poor  animal  whose  sufferings  excited  this  burst  of 
indignation  on  the  part  of  the  poet,  was  shot  bjr  a  lad  named  James  Thomson,  son  of  a  farmer 
near  Kllisland.  Bums,  who  was  near  the  Nith  at  the  moment,  execrated  the  young  man,  and 
spol^yknmiiig  him  into  the  water.  We  see  here  the  same  feeling  at  work  which  dictated 
U^^^Htf  John  Blane,  on  his  running  after  the  dislodged  mouse. 
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If  anj  fiirtiher  criticimn  might  be  tolerated  on  so  xmiinportaiit  a 
composition,  we  would  express  our  dissent  from  the  poet  regarding 
the  second  last  verse  of  the  first  edition,  and  our  regret  that  he 
omitted  it,  as  it  appears  to  us  that  the  image  of  the  young  ones 
crowding  round  their  wounded  dam  is  one  of  the  finest,  if  not  the 
only  very  fine  one,  in  the  poem. 

LETTER  TO  JAMES  TENNANT,  OF  GLENCOMNER.^ 

Auld  comrade  dear,  and  brither  sinner. 

How 's  a'  the  folk  about  Glenconner  ? 

How  do  you,  this  blae  eastlin  wind, 

That's  like  to  blaw  a  body  blind? 

For  xne,  my  faculties  are  Lzen, 

And  ilka  member  nearly  dozen  d.  stniufied 

I  Ve  sent  you  here,  by  Johnnie  Simson, 

Twa  sage  philosophers  to  glimpse  on : 

Smith,  wi'  his  sympathetic  feeling, 

And  Reid,  to  common-sense  appealing. 

Philosophers  have  fought  and  wrangl^. 

And  meiklc  Greek  and  Latin  mangled. 

Till,  wi'  their  logic  jargon  tir'd. 

And  in  the  depth  of  science  mir'd. 

To  common-sense  they  now  appeal, 

What  wives  and  wabsters  see  and  feel. 

But,  hark  ye.  Mend  !  I  charge  you  strictly. 

Peruse  them,  and  return  them  quickly, 

For  now  I  'm  grown  sae  cursed  douce, 

I  pray  and  ponder  butt  the  house ; 

My  shins,  my  lane,  I  there  sit  roastin', 

Perusing  Bimyan,  Brown,  and  Boston ; 

Till  by  and  by,  if  I  hand  on, 

I  '11  grunt  a  real  gospel  groan : 

Already  I  begin  to  try  it. 

To  cast  my  e'en  up  like  a  pyet. 

When  by  the  gun  she  tumbles  o'er, 

Flutt'ring  and  gasping  in  her  gore : 

Sae  shortly  you  shall  see  me  bright, 

A  burning  and  a  shining  light. 

My  heart-warm  love  to  guid  auld  Glen, 
The  ace  and  wale  o'  honest  men :  choice 

When  bending  down  wi'  auld  gray  hairs. 
Beneath  the  load  of  years  and  cares, 

'  An  old  friend  of  the  poet  and  his  family,  who  assisted  him  in  his  choice  of  the  (arm  of 
EUjaUnd. 

VOL.  m.  0 
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May  He  who  made  him  still  support  him^ 
And  views  beyond  the  grave  comfort  him ; 
His  worthy  fam'ly  far  and  near, 
God  bless  them  a^  wi'  grace  and  gear ! 

My  anld  school-feUow,  Preacher  Willie, 

The  manly  tar,  my  Mason  BiUie, 

And  Auchenbay,  I  wish  him  joy; 

If  he  ^s  a  parent,  lass  or  boy. 

May  he  be  dad,  and  Meg  the  mither. 

Just  five-and-forty  years  thegither ! 

And  no  foi^etting  Wabster  Charlie, 

I  'm  told  he  offers  very  fairly. 

And,  Lord,  remember  Singing  Sannock 

Wi'  hale  breeks,  saxpence,  and  a  bannock ;  ^ 

And  next  my  auld  acquaintance  Naacy, 

Since  she  is  fitted  to  her  fancy ; 

And  her  kind  stars  hae  airted  till  her  directed 

A  good  chiel  wi'  a  pickle  siller. 

My  kindest,  best  respects  I  sen^  it. 

To  Cousin  Kate  and  Sister  Janet; 

Tell  them,  frae  me,  wi^  chiels  be  cautious,  kds 

For,  faith,  they  'U  aiblins  fin'  them  fisishious.        posabij 

And  lastly,  Jamie,  for  yoursel', 

May  guardian  angels  tak  a  spell, 

And  steer  you  seven  miles  south  o'  hell : 

But  first,  before  you  see  heaven's  glory. 

May  ye  get  monie  a  meiry  story; 

Monie  a  laugh,  and  monie  a  drmk. 

And  aye  eneugh  o'  needfii'  clink.  money 

Now  fare  ye  weel,  and  joy  be  wi'  you; 
For  my  saJte  this  I  beg  it  o'  you. 
Assist  poor  Simson  a'  ye  can. 
Ye  '11  fin'  him  just  an  honest  man : 
Sae  I  conclude,  and  quat  my  chanter. 
Yours,  saint  or  sinner. 

Bob  thb  Ranteb. 


^  *  Fortune,  if  thon  *11  bat  gie  me  still 

Hale  breekB,  a  BOone,  and  whisky  giU,'  &c 


-Scotch  Drink, 
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TO    MB    BICHABD    BBOWN. 

MAucHLnrE,  21ti  May  1789. 

My  deab  Friend — I  was  in  the  country  by  accident^  and 
Iieanng  of  your  safe  arrival^  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
TOihing  yon  joy  on  your  return — ^wishing  yon  would  write  to  me 
before  yon  sail  again — ^wishing  yon  would  always  set  me  down  as 
your  bosom-fiiend — ^wishing  you  long  life  and  prosperity,  and  that 
every  good  thing  may  attend  yon — ^wishing  Mrs  Brown  and  your 
little  ones  as  firee  of  the  evils  of  this  world  as  is  consistent  with 
humanity — ^vrishing  you  and  she  were  to  make  two  at  the  ensuing 
lying-in,  with  which  Mrs  B.  threatens  very  soon  to  favour  me — 
wishing  I  had  longer  time  to  write  to  you  at  present — and,  finally, 
wishing  that,  if  there  is  to  be  another  state  of  existence,  Mr  B.,  Mrs 
B.,  our  little  ones,  and  both  families,  and  you  and  I,  in  some  snug 
retreat,  may  make  a  jOTial  party  to  aU  eternity ! 

My  direction  is  at  EUisland,  near  Dumfries*    Yours, 

B.  B. 


TO    MB    JAMES    HAMILTON. 

EllislakX),  26/A  May  1789. 

Deab  Sir — ^I  would  fain  offer,  my  dear-  sir,  a  word  of  sympathy 
with  your  misfortunes ;  but  it  is  a  tender  string,  and  I  know  not 
how  to  touch  it.  It  is  *  easy  to  flourish  a  set  of  high-flovm 
sentiments  on  the  subjects  that  would  give  great  satisfaction  to- 
ft breast  quite  at  ease ;  but,  as  one  observes  who  was  very  seldom 
mistaken  in  the  theory  of  life :  '  The  heart  knoweth  its  own  sorrows, 
and  a  stranger  intermeddleth  not  therewith.' 

Among  some  distressful  emergencies  that  I  have  experienced  in 
life,  I  ever  laid  this  down  as  my  foundation  of  comfort :  That  he 
who  has  lived  the  life  of  an  honest  man^  has  by  no  means  lived  in 
vain! 

With  every  vnsh  for  your  welfare  and  future  success,  I  am,  my 
dear  sir,  sincerely  yours,  R.  B. 

Under  the  temporary  reconciliation  produced  by  the  amicable 
settlement  in  February,  Bums  appears  to  have,  with  his  usual 
reckless  carelessness  about  his  compositions,  sent  some  of  the  best 
of  his  late  productions  to  Creech,  who  at  that  time  thought  of 
bringing  out  a  new  edition  of  the  bard's  works.*    In  these  days, 

*  Creech  to  Mr  Cadell,  Strand,  London,  March  7,  1789 :  '  How  do  you  stand  with  regard 
to  Bani8*8  Poems  ?  The  author  has  given  me  seyeral  beautiful  new  things  for  a  new  edition. 
Let  me  know  if  I  may  put  a  new  edition  to  press  here,  and  what  number  may  be  printed.* — 
M3,  mpassestum  of  Robert  Cole^  Esq. 
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an  author  in  similar  drcomstances  would  deem  lumself  entitled 
to  some  requital  for  any  additions  he  might  make  to  a  Tolmne 
which  had  been  the  subject  of  a  distinct  bargain  with  a  publisher. 
In  the  days  of  the  Ayrshire  Bard^  such  reckonings  were  less  in 
practice^  and  nothing  of  the  kind  seems  to  have  been  thought  of  by 
either  poet  or  publisher  on  this  occasion.  Having  to  send  in  May 
for  a  few  copies  of  his  volume  from  the  publisher.  Bums  handed 
more  of  his  recent  compositions  to  Creech,  and  at  the  same  time 
addressed  him  with  an  efiusion  of  terms  more  appropriate  to  their 
former  intimacy  than  to  the  business  in  hand — 


TO    WILLIAM    CREECH,    ESQ. 

Ellislanb,  3(Mh  May  1789. 

Sir — I  had  intended  to  have  troubled  you  with  a  long  letter ;  but 
at  present  the  delightful  sensations  of  an  omnipotent  toothache  so 
engross  all  my  inner  man,  as  to  put  it  out  of  my  power  even  to 
write  nonsense.  However,  as  in  duty  boimd,  I  approach  my 
bookseller  with  an  offering  in  my  hand — ^a  few  poetic  clinches  and  a 
song  :-to  expect  any  othir  kind  of  offering  fro^he  rhyming  tribe 
would  be  to  know  them  much  less  than  you  do.  I  do  not  pretend 
that  there  is  much  merit  in  these  marceaux,  but  I  have  two  reasons 
for  sending  them — -primo,  they  are  mostly  ill-natured,  so  are  in 
unison  with  my  present  feelings,  while  fifty  troops  of  infernal  spirits 
are  driving  post  from  ear  to  ear  along  my  jawbones ;  and^  secondly, 
they  are  so  short  that  you  cannot  leave  off  in  the  middle,  and  so 
hurt  my  pride  in  the  idea  that  you  foimd  any  work  of  mine  too  heavy 
to  get  through. 

I  have  a  request  to  beg  of  you,  and  I  not  only  beg  of  you,  but 
conjure  you,  by  all  your  wishes  and  by  aU  your  hopes,  that  the 
Muse  will  spare  the  satiric  wink  in  the  moment  of  your  foibles ;  that 
she  will  warble  the  song  of  rapture  round  your  hymeneal  couch ;  and 
that  she  will  shed  on  your  turf  the  honest  tear  of  el^iac  gratitude ! 
Grant  my  request  as  speedily  as  possible :  send  me  by  the  very  first 
fly  or  coach  for  this  place  three  copies  of  the  last  edition  of  my 
poems,  which  place  to  my  account. 

Now,  may  the  good  things  of  prose,  and  the  good  things  of  verse, 
come  among  thy  hands,  until  they  be  filled  with  the  good  things  of 
this  life,  prayeth 

Iv.  B* 
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The  snjBeriiigs  of  the  poet  from  the  ailment  alluded  to  in  the 
aboye  letter  drew  from  him  at  this  time  his — 


ADDBE8S    TO    THE    TOOTHACHE. 

My  corse  upon  thy  yenomed  stang^ 
That  shoots  my  tortured  gums  alang; 
And  through  my  lugs  gies  monie  a  twangs 

Wi'  gnawing  vengeance ; 
Tearing  my  nerves  wi*  bitter  pang^ 

Like  racking  engines ! 

"Wten  fevers  bum,  or  ague  freezes. 
Rheumatics  gnaw,  or  cholic  squeezes ; 
Our  neighbour's  sympathy  may  ease  us 

Wi  pitying  moan ; 
But  thee — thou  hdl  o'  a'  diseases. 

Aye  mocks  our  groan ! 

Adown  my  beard  the  slavers  trickle ! 
I  kick  the  wee  stools  o'er  the  mickle. 
As  round  the  fire  the  giglets  keckle. 

To  see  me  loup ; 
While,  raving  mad,  I  wish  a  heckle 

Were  in  their  doup. 

O'  a'  the  num'rous  human  dools, 
HI  har'sts,  daft  baigains,  cutty-stools. 
Or  worthy  friends  raked  i'  the  mools. 

Sad  sight  to  see ! 
The  tricks  o'  knaves,  or  fash  o'  fools — 

Thou  bear'st  the  gree. 

Where'er  that  place  be  priests  ca'  hell. 
Whence  a'  the  tones  o'  misery  yell. 
And  ranked  plagues  their  numbers  tell. 

In  dreadfii'  raw. 
Thou,  Toothache,  surely  bear'st  the  bell 

Amang  them  a' ! 

O  thou  grim  mischief-making  chid. 
That  gars  the  notes  of  discoid  squeel. 
Till  daft  Mankind  aft  dance  a  reel 

In  gore  a  shoe-thick ! — 
Gie  a'  the  faes  o'  Scotland's  weal 

A  towmond's  toothache ! 
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We  find  at  this  period  in   Bums's   correspondence,   a   letter 
addressed  by  him  '  To  Mr  M'Auley,  Dumbarton,'  whose  name  can 
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hardlj  be  said  to  have  previoiialy  occmred  in  his  history^  thoagh 
it  appears  that  he  experienced  some  benefits  from  this  gentlemaii's 
friendship.  We  learn  that  Mr  M^Atdey  or  M^Anlay,  yras  a  Tniter 
in  Dumbarton^  of  very  respectable  grade;  a  deyer^  conyivial  man^ 
and  remarkable  for  a  handsome  &od  and  person.^  In  a  house  bnilt 
by  him  on  the  other  side  of  the  Leven^  and  which  he  named  Leven 
Grove^  he  is  bdieyed  to  have  received  a  yidt  of  Bnms^  probably 
in  the  course  of  the  little  West  Highland  tonr  which  he  made  in 
June  1787. 


TO    MR    [JOHN]    M'AULET,    DUMBARTON. 

ExxiauLND,  4tih  June  1789. 

Dear  Sib — ^Though  I  am  not  without  my  fears  respecting  my 
£Ette  at  that  grand  imiversal  inquest  of  right  and  wrongs  commonly 
called  The  Last  Day,  yet  I  trust  there  is  one  sin  which  that 
arch-yagabond  Satan — ^who^  I  understand^  is  to  be  king^s  evidence — 
cannot  throw  in  my  teeth ;  I  mean  ingratitude.  There  is  a  certain 
pretty  large  quantum  of  kindness  for  which  I  remain^  and  from 
mability  I  fear  must  still  remain^  your  debtor;  but  though  unable 
to  repay  the  debt^  I  assure  yon,  sir,  I  shall  ever  warmly  remember 
the  obligation.  It  gives  me  the  sincerest  pleasinre  to  hear  by  my 
old  acquaintance,  Mr  Kennedy,  that  you  are,  in  immortal  Allan's 
language,  '  Hale,  and  wed,  and  living : '  and  that  your  charming 
faiml^  are  well,  and  promising  to  be  an  amiable  and  respectable 
addition  to  the  company  of  performers  whom  the  Oreat  Manager  of 
the  Drama  of  Man  is  bringing  into  action  for  the  succeeding  age. 

With  respect  to  my  weftare,  a  subject  in  which  you  once  warmly 
and  effectively  interested  yourself — I  am  here  m  my  old  way, 
holding  my  plough,  marking  the  growth  of  my  com,  or  the  health 
of  my  dairy,  and  at  times  sauntering  by  the  delightful  windings  of 
the  Nith — on  the  marrin  of  which  I  have  built  my  humble  domic&e — 
praying  for  seasonable  weather,  or  holding  an  intrigue  with  the 
Muses,  the  only  gipsies  with  whom  I  have  now  any  intercourse. 
As  I  am  entered  into  the  holy  state  of  matrimony,  I  trust  my  frtce 
is  turned  completely  Zion-ward;  and  as  it  is  a  rule  with  all  honest 
fellows  to  repeat  no  grievances,  I  hope  that  the  little  poetic  licences 
of  former  days  will,  of  course,  fall  under  the  oblivious  influence  of 
some  good-natured  statute  of  celestial  prescription.  In  my  family 
devotion — ^which,  like  a  good  Presbytoian,  I  occasionally  give  to 
my  household  folks — I  am  extremely  fond  of  the  psalm,  '  Let  not 
the  errors  of  my  youth,'  &c.,  and  that  other, '  Lo,  children  are  God's 

'  *  He  was  at  one  time  examined  as  a  witness  before  Lord  Affleck  [father  of  James  Boswell] 
at  tlie  Circuit  Court  here,  who  asked  M'Anlay  **  where  he  came  frae?"  *'  From  Dombarton, 
mj  lord."  "  The  deeril  ye  do !  I  did  not  think  there  had  been  sae  weel-faored  a  fallow  in 
A*  Dumbarton  l'^^—C<nre8p(mdetU  in  JSe/ormet't  CtaMette^  Glasgow  nwtpc^er,  Ike,  4, 1852. 
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heritage^'  &c.^  in  which  last  Mrs  Boms — ^who^  by  the  by^  has  a 
l^orions  'wood-note  wild/  at  either  old  song  or  psabuody — -joins  me 
with  the  pathos  of  Handel's  Messiah.  E.  B. 

Bobert  Ainalie  nsed  to  relate  that  Bnms  often  quoted  with 
great  relish  the  verses  from  the  137th  psalm  in  the  Scottish 
translation: 

Lo,  children  are  God*8  heritage, 

The  womb*8  fitdt  hia  rewud : 
The  aona  of  yoath  aa  anowa  are, 

For  atrong  m«a*8  handa  prepared. 
0  happ7  ia  the  man  that  hath 

Bia  qpbrer  filled  with  those ; 
Thej  nnaahamed  in  the  gate 

Shall  apeak  nnto  their  foea. 

The  rongh^  antique  force  of  these  verses^  and  the  cheerful  view 
which  tibey  give  of  the  natural  character  of  ihat  which  modem 
godety  has  perverted  into  an  incumbrance — ^were  what  made  them 
fEtvourites  with  the  bard.  Mr  Ainslie  used  to  add^  that  a  young 
companion  of  his^  who  afterwards  became  a  judge  under  the  name 
of  Lord  Cringletie^  added  greatly  to  the  amusement  of  a  mirthful 
company  before  which  Bums  had  one  evening  repeated  them^ 
when^  with  great  simplicity^  he  praised  them  as  verses  of  the  bard's 
own  oompodtion, 

TO    MR    ROBERT    AINSLIE. 

Ellislakd,  Bih  June  1789. 

My  bear  Friend — ^I  am  perfectly  ashamed  of  myself  when  I 
look  at  the  date  of  your  last.  It  is  not  that  1  forget  the  friend  of 
my  heart  and  the  companion  of  my  peregrinations^  but  I  have  been 
condemned  to  drudgeiy  beyond  sufferance^  though  uot^  thank  God^ 
beyond  redemption.  I  have  had  a  collection  of  poems  by  a  lady  put 
into  my  hands^  to  prepare  them  for  the  press;  which  horrid  task, 
with  sowing  com  with  my  own  hand,  a  parcel  of  masons,  wrights, 
pksterers,  &c.,  to  attend  to,  roaming  on  business  through  Ayrshire 
— all  this  was  agamst  me,  and  the  very  first  dreadful  article  was  of 
itself  too  much  for  me. 

13/A. — I  have  not  had  a  moment  to  spare  from  incessant  toil 
nnce  the  8th.  Life,  my  dear  sir,  is  a  serious  matter.  You  know  by 
e^^eiience  that  a  man's  individual  self  is  a  good  deal ;  but,  believe 
me,  a  wife  and  feunily  of  children,  whenever  you  have  the  honour  to 
be  a  husband  and  a  father,  will  shew  you  that  your  present  and 
most  anxious  hours  of  solitude  are  spent  on  trifles.  The  welfare  of 
those  who  are  very  dear  to  us,  whose  only  support,  hope,  and  stay 
we  are — ^this,  to  a  generous  mind,  is  another  sort  of  more  important 
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object  of  care  tban  any  concerns  whatever  which  centre  merely  in 
the  individual.  On  the  other  hand,  let  no  young,  unmarried, 
rakehelly  dog  among  you,  make  a  song  of  his  pretended  liberty 
and  freedom  from  care.  If  the  relations  we  stand  in  to  king, 
country,  kindred,  and  Mends,  be  anything  but  the  visionary  fimcies 
of  dreaming  metaphysicians — ^if  religion,  virtue,  magnanimity,  gene- 
rosity, humanity,  and  justice  be  aught  but  empty  soimds — ^then  the 
man  who  may  be  said  to  live  only  for  others,  for  the  beloved, 
honourable  female,  whose  tender,  faithful  embrace  endears  life,  and 
for  the  helpless  little  innocents  who  are  to  be  the  men  and  women, 
the  worshippers  of  his  God,  the  subjects  of  his  king,  and  the 
support,  nay,  the  very  vital  existence,  of  his  countey,  in  the  ensuing 
age — compare  such  a  man  with  any  fellow  whatever,  who,  whether 
he  bustle  and  push  in  business  among  labourers,  clerks,  statesmen ; 
or  whether  he  roar  and  rant,  and  drink  and  sing  in  taverns— a 
fellow  over  whose  grave  no  one  will  breathe  a  single  heigh-ho, 
except  from  the  cobweb-tie  of  what  is  called  good-fellowship — ^who 
has  no  view  nor  aim  but  what  terminates  in  himself — ^if  there  be 
any  grovelling,  earthbom  wretch  of  our  species,  a  renegado  to 
common  sense,  who  would  fain  believe  that  the  noble  creature  Man 
is  no  better  than  a  sort  of  fungus,  generated  out  of  nothing,  nobody 
knows  how,  and  soon  dissipating  in  nothing,  nobody  knows  where 
— such  a  stupid  beast,  such  a  crawling  reptile,  might  balance 
the  foregoing  miexaggerated  comparison,  but  no  one  else  would 
have  the  patience. 

Forgive  me,  my  dear  sir,  for  this  long  silence.  To  make  you 
amends,  I  shall  send  you  soon,  and,  more  encouraging  still,  without 
any  postage,  one  or  two  rhymes  of  my  later  manufacture.     B.  B. 

While  residing  at  Ellisland,  Bums  with  his  family  attended 
worship  at  Dunscore  church,  three  or  four  miles  distant  among 
the  hills.  The  minister,  Mr  Kirkpatrick,  was  a  zealous  Calvinist, 
and  therefore  not  a  favourite  with  our  poet.  Bums  seems  to  have 
listened  to  his  doctrines  under  a  constant  mental  protest. 


TO    MB8    DUNLOP. 

Ellisland,  2lst  Jtme  1789. 

Dear  Madam — ^Will  you  take  the  efiusions,  the  miserable  effusions 
of  low  spirits  just  as  they  flow  from  their  bitter  spring?  I  know 
not  of  any  particular  cause  for  this  worst  of  all  my  foes  besetting 
me ;  but  for  some  time  my  soul  has  been  beclouded  with  a  thickening 
atmosphere  of  evil  imaginations  and  gloomy  presages. 

Monday  Evening, 

I  have  just  heard  Mr  Kirkpatrick  preach  a  sermon.  He  is  a 
maj^^umons  for  his  benevolence,  and  I  revere  him:  but  fix)m 

7^ 
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such  ideas  of  my  Creator,  good  Lord,  deliver  me !  Religion,  my 
honoured  friend,  is  surely  a  simple  business,  as  it  equally  concerns 
the  ignorant  and  the  learned,  tiie  poor  and  the  rich.  That  there 
is  an  incomprehensible  Great  Being,  to  whom  I  owe  my  existence, 
and  that  he  must  be  intimately  acquainted  with  the  operations 
and  prepress  of  the  internal  machinery,  and  consequent  outward 
deportment  of  this  creature  which  he  has  made — these  are,  I 
fhmk,  self-evident  propositions.  That  there  is  a  real  and  eternal 
distinction  between  virtue  and  vice,  and,  consequently,  that  I  am 
an  accountable  creature;  that  from  the  seeming  nature  of  the 
human  mind,  as  well  as  from  the  evident  imperfection,  nay,  positive 
injustice,  in  the  administration  of  afi&irs,  both  in  the  natural  and 
moral  worlds,  there  must  be  a  retributive  scene  of  existence  beyond 
the  grave — must,  I  think,  be  allowed  by  every  one  who  will  give 
himself  a  moment's  reflection.  I  will  go  further,  and  affirm  that 
from  the  sublimity,  excellence,  and  purity  of  his  doctrine  and 
precepts,  unparalleied  by  all  the  aggregated  wisdom  and  learning 
of  many  preceding  ages,  though  to  appearance  he  himself  was  the 
obscurest  and  most  illiterate  of  our  species — therefore  Jesus  Christ 
was  from  (}od. 

Whatever  mitigates  the  woes,  or  increases  the  happiness  of  others, 
this  is  my  criterion  of  goodness;  and  whatever  injures  society  at 
large,  or  any  individual  in  it,  this  is  my  measure  of  iniquity. 

What  think  you,  madam,  of  my  creed?  I  trust  that  I  have 
said  nothing  that  will  lessen  me  in  the  eye  of  one  whose  good 
opinion  I  vidue  almost  next  to  the  approbation  of  my  own  mind. 

It.  B. 

Hden  Maria  Williams,  who  had  been  introduced  to  Bums  by 
Dr  Moore,  sent  him,  in  June  1787,  a  letter  enclosing  some  poems 
which  that  gentleman  had  addressed  to  herself.  She  told  Bums 
that,  from  her  mother  being  a  Scotchwoman,  she  had  been  enabled 
to  imderstand  the  language  of  the  Ayrshire  bard,  ^had  read  his 
poems  with  satisfaction,  and  shared  the  triumph  of  his  country  in 
producing  his  laurels.'  She  afterwards  sent  him  a  poem  of  her 
own  on  the  slave-trade. 

TO    MISS    WILLIAMS. 

Ellislakd  [Augutt'\  1789. 

Madam — Of  the  many  problems  in  the  nature  of  that  wonderful 
creature,  Man,  this  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary — ^that  he  shall 
go  on  from  day  to  day,  from  week  to  week,  from  month  to  month, 
or  perhaps  from  year  to  year,  sufiering  a  hundred  times  more  in 
an  hour  from  the  impotent  consciousness  of  neglecting  what  he 
ought  to  do,  than  the  very  doing  of  it  would  cost  Imn.  I  am  deeply 
indebted  to  you — first,  for  a  most  elegant  poetic  compliment;  then 
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i."*:  tr-.T  V;c ..-.-:'_  r!ir;  »■ "  -  :•:'  -.1.;  1-irr^okz*  i*  Hkevise  fine: 
i^A,  :LL:ffi.  'y:i  .:J--1  :.•  ".l::  r*-^—  -*•  ^-'""■"^  ^  Ae  similes  rise 
df;r::d'.-fi!T  a\..T-  ::.  rr:r.  T^rse  51*:  to  vcpse  50di  is  a  prettj 
exiWsy  oa  Er.^ii:..  VtT?-c  yiii,  '  Ti-i:  :':Td  drama  deep  with  wrong/ 
is  no  Til  V  cxprt^teiTc.  Ver«e  -k^:h.  I  ;&m  afraid,  is  rather  unworthy 
of  the  re<9t ;  '  Vj  dare  Vj  leel '  is  ^n  idea  that  I  do  not  altogether 
like.  The  cozitraAt  of  valour  and  merer,  from  the  46th  Terse  to  the 
50th^  is  admiriiblc. 

Either  my  apprehension  in  dull,  or  there  is  something  a  little 
confused  in  tlic  apostrophe  to  Mr  Pitt.  Verse  55th  is  the  antecedent 
to  verses  57th  and  58th^  hut  in  verse  58th  the  connection  seems 
unjp^animatical : 

Fowcra  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

*  #  •  • 

With  no  gradotioni  markvd  their  flight, 
But  roM  At  OQco  to  glory's  height. 

Kis'n  slunild  he  the  word,  instead  of  rose.  Trj'  it  in  prose.  Powers 
—their  tlight  niarkctl  by  no  pjadations,  but  [the  same  powers] 
men  at  once  to  the  height  of  gh>ry.  Likewise  verse  68d,  'For 
tIMJa  eiidently  meant  to  lead  on  the  sense  of  the  verses  B9th, 
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60tih^  Clst^  and  62d;  bat  let  ns  try  how  the  thread  of  connection 
runs: 

For  this  •  ♦  ♦ 

*  *  *  * 

The  deeds  of  merc^,  that  embrace 

A  distant  sphere,  an  alien  race, 

Shall  Tirtiie*8  lips  record,  and  claim 

The  fairest  hononrs  of  thy  name. 

I  b^  pardon  if  I  misapprehend  the  matter^  but  this  appears  to 
me  the  mij  imperfect  passage  in  the  poem.  The  comparison  of 
the  sunbeam  is  fine. 

The  compliment  to  the  Dnke  of  Bichmond  is^  I  hope^  as  just 
as  it  is  certainly  d^ant.    The  thought^ 

Virtue  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

4i  •  4i  4i 

Sends  from  her  nnsnllied  somroe, 

The  gems  of  thought  their  pmrest  force, 

is  exceeding  beautiful.  The  idea^  from  verse  81st  to  the  85th^ 
that  the  'blest  decree'  is  like  the  beams  of  morning  ushering 
in  the  glorious  day  of  liberty^  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed  or 
unapplauded.  From  verse  85th  to  verse  lOSth^  is  an  animated 
contrast  between  the  unfeeling  selfishness  of  the  oppressor  on  the 
one  handj  and  the  misery  of  the  captive  on  the  other.  Verse 
88th  might  perhaps  be  amended  thus:  'Nor  ever  quit  her  narrow 
maze.'  We  are  said  to  pass  a  bounds  but  we  quit  a  maze.  Verse 
100th  is  exquisitely  beautiful — 

Thej,  whom  wasted  blessings  ture. 

Verse  110th  is,  I  donbt,  a  clashing  of  metaphors;  '  to  load  a  span* 
IB,  I  am  afraid,  an  unwarrantable  expression.  In  verse  114th,  '  Cast 
the  universe  in  shade,'  is  a  fine  idea.  From  the  115th  verse  to  the 
142d  is  a  striking  description  of  the  wrongs  of  the  poor  African. 
Verse  120th,  'The  load  of  unremitted  pain,*  is  a  remarkable,  strong 
expression.  The  address  to  the  advocates  for  abolishing  the  slave* 
trade,  from  verse  143d  to  verse  208th,  is  animated  with  the  true 
life  of  genius.    The  picture  of  oppression — 

WHiile  she  links  her  impious  chain, 
And  calculates  the  price  of  pain  ; 
Weighs  agony  in  sordid  scales, 
And  marks  if  life  or  death  prevails — 

is  nobly  executed. 

What  a  tender  idea   is  in  verse  180th!    Indeed,  that  whole 

description  of  home  may  vie  with  Thomson's  description  of  home, 

somewhere  in  the  beginning  of  his  Autumn.    I  do  not  remember 

to  have  seen  a  stronger  expression  of  misery  than  is  contained  in 

these  verses- 
Condemned,  severe  extreme,  to  live 

When  all  is  fled  that  life  can  give. 
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The  comparison  of  our  distant  joys  to  distant  objects  is  equally 
original  and  striking. 

The  character  and  manners  of  the  dealer  in  the  infernal  traffic 
is  a  well  done^  though  a  horrid  picture.  I  am  not  sure  how 
far  introducing  the  sailor  was  right;  for  though  the  sailor's 
common  characteristic  is  generosity^  yet  in  this  case  he  is  certainly 
not  only  an  unconcerned  witness^  but  in  some  degree  an  efficient 
agent  in  the  business.  Verse  224th  is  a  nervous  .  .  .  expressive — 
'The  heart  convulsive  anguish  breaks.'  The  description  of  the 
captive  wretch  when  he  arrives  in  the  West  Indies  is  carried  on 
with  equal  spirit.  The  thought  that  the  oppressor's  sorrow  on 
seeing  the  slave  pine^  is  like  the  butcher's  regret  when  his  destined 
lamb  dies  a  natural  deaths  is  exceedingly  fine. 

I  am  got  so  much  into  the  cant  of  criticism^  that  I  b^n  to  be 
afraid  lest  I  have  nothing  except  the  cant  of  it;  and  instead  of 
elucidating  my  author^  am  only  benighting  myself.  For  this  reason^ 
I  will  not  pretend  to  go  through  the  whole  poem.  Some  few 
remaining  beautiful  lines^  however,  I  cannot  pass  over.  Verse 
280th  is  the  strongest  description  of  selfishness  I  ever  saw.  The 
comparison  in  verses  285th  and  286th  is  new  and  fine;  and  the 
line,  '  Your  arms  to  penury  you  lend/  is  excellent. 

In  verse  317th,  'like  should  certainly  be  'as'  or  'so;'  for 
instance — 

His  sway  the  hardened  bosom  leads 
To  cruelty's  remorseless  deeds  : 
As  (or,  so)  the  blae  lightning  when  it  springs 
With  fory  on  its  livid  wings, 
Darts  on  the  goal  with  rapid  force, 
Nor  heeds  that  min  marks  its  course. 

If  you  insert  the  word  '  like '  where  I  have  placed  '  as,'  you  must 
alter  '  darts'  to '  darting,'  and  ' heeds'  to  ' heeding,'  in  order  to  make 
it  grammar.  A  tempest  is  a  favoiuite  subject  with  the  poets,  but  I 
do  not  remember  anything,  even  in  Thomson's  Winter,  superior  to 
your  verses  firom  the  347th  to  the  351st.  Indeed,  the  last  simile, 
beginning  with  '  Fancy  may  dress,'  &c.,  and  ending  with  the  350th 
verse,  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  beautiful  passage  in  the  poem : 
it  would  do  honour  to  the  greatest  names  that  ever  graced  our 
profession. 

I  will  not  beg  your  pardon,  madam,  for  these  strictures,  as  my 
conscience  tells  me  that  for  once  in  my  life  I  have  acted  up  to  the 
duties  of  a  Christian,  in  doing  as  I  would  be  done  by. 

I  had  lately  the  honour  of  a  letter  firom  Dr  Moore,  where  he  tells 
me  that  he  has  sent  me  some  books  :  they  are  not  yet  come  to  hand^ 
but  I  hear  they  are  on  the  way. 

Wishing  you  all  success  in  your  progress  in  the  path  of  fame,  and 
that  you  may  equally  escape  the  danger  of  stumbling  through 
incautious  speed,  or  losing  ground  through  loitering  neglect,  I 
am,  &c.,  E.  B. 
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To  the  aboTO  letter,  the  following  is  Miss  Williams's  answer : — 

7th  August  1789. 

Dear  Sir — I  do  not  lose  a  moment  in  returning  yon  my  sincere 
acknowledgments  for  your  letter,  and  your  criticism  on  my  poem, 
which  is  a  very  flattering  proof  that  you  have  read  it  with  attention. 
I  think  your  objections  are  perfectly  just,  except  in  one  instance. 

You  have,  indeed,  been  very  profuse  of  panegyric  on  my  little 
performance.  A  much  less  portion  of  applause  from  you  would 
have  been  gratifying  to  me,  since  I  think  its  value  depends 
entirely  upon  the  source  firom  whence  it  proceeds — ^the  incense  of 
praise,  like  other  incense,  is  more  grateful  from  the  quality  than 
the  quantity  of  the  odour. 

I  hope  you  still  cultivate  the  pleasures  of  poetry,  which  are 
precious  even  independent  of  the  rewards  of  fame.  Perhaps  the 
most  valuable  property  of  poetry  is,  its  power  of  disengaging  the 
mind  from  worldly  cares,  and  leading  the  imagination  to  the  richest 
springs  of  intellectual  enjoyment;  since,  however  frequently  life 
may  be  checkered  with  gloomy  scenes,  those  who  truly  love  the 
Muse  can  always  find  one  little  path  adorned  with  flowers  and 
cheered  by  sunshine. 


In  his  rides  between  Nithsdale  and  Ayrshire,  Bums  had  several 
times  visited  an  honest  yeoman,  named  Logan,  styled  '  of  Enock- 
shinnoch,'  but  residing  at  Laight,  both  places  being  in  the 
beautiful  little  Vale  of  the  Afton,  a  tributary  of  the  Nith. 
Another  gentleman,  styled  Johnston  of  Clackleith,  residing  in 
the  same  valley,  had  likewise  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Bums 
on  these  occasions.  Our  bard  now  addresses  a  letter  to  'auld 
Knockshinnoch,'  enclosing  a  new  poem,  a  copy  of  which  he  desired 
to  be  given  to  Clackleith. 

TO    MR    JOHN    LOGAN. 

Ellisland,  near  Durn/ries,  7th  Aug.  1789. 

Dear  Sir — I  intended  to  have  written  you  long  ere  now,  and  as  I 
told  you  I  had  gotten  three  stanzas  and  a  half  on  my  way  in  a  poetic 
epistle  to  you;  but  that  old  enemy  of  all  good  works,  the  devil, 
threw  me  into  a  prosaic  mire,  and  for  the  soul  of  me  I  cannot  get 
out  of  it.  I  dare  not  write  you  a  long  letter,  as  I  am  going  to  intrude 
on  your  time  with  a  long  ballad.  I  have,  as  you  will  shortly  see, 
finished  The  Kirk's  Alarm ;  but,  now  that  it  is  done,  and  that  I 
have  laughed  once  or  twice  at  the  conceits  in  some  of  the  stanzas,  I 
am  determined  not  to  let  it  get  into  the  public ;  so  I  send  you  this 
copy,  the  first  that  I  have  sent  to  Ayrshire,  except  some  few  of  the 
stanzas  which  I  wrote  oflF  in  embryo  for  Gavin  Hamilton,  under  the 
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express  provisioii  and  request  tliat  you  will  only  read  it  to  a  few  of 
us^  and  do  not  on  any  account  gire  or  permit  to  be  taken  any  copy 
of  the  ballad.  If  I  could  be  of  any  service  to  Dr  M'Gill,  I  would  do 
it^  though  it  should  be  at  a  much  greater  expense  than  irritating  a 
few  bigoted  priests;  but  I  am  afinud  serving  him  in  his  present 
embarras  is  a  task  too  hard  for  me.  I  have  enemies  enow^  God 
knows^  though  I  do  not  wantonly  add  to  the  number.  Stilly  as  I 
think  there  is  some  merit  in  two  or  three  of  the  thoughts^  I  send  it 
to  you  as  a  small^  but  sincere  testimony  how  much^  and  with  what 
respectful  esteem^  I  am^  dear  sir^  your  obliged  humble  servant^ 

Br.  S. 

The  poem  alluded  to  was  a  satire  evoked  by  an  ecclesiastical  case 
in  which  Bums's  heterodox  tendencies  and  personal  friendships  were 
deeply  interested.  Dr  William  M^Qill^  one  of  the  two  ministers 
conjoined  in  the  parochial  charge  of  Ayr^  had  published  in  1786| 
A  Practical  Essay  on  the  Death  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  T\ao  Parts; 
containing,  1,  the  History ,  2,  the  Doctrine  of  his  Death,  which  was 
supposed  to  inculcate  principles  of  both  Arian  and  Sodnian 
character^  and  provoked  many  severe  censures  from  the  more  rigid 
party  of  the  church.  M^Gill  remained  silent  under  the  attacks  of 
his  opponents^  till  Dr  William  Peebles  of  Newton-upon-Ayry  a 
neighbour^  and  hitherto  a  friend^  in  preaching  a  centenary  sermon 
on  the  Bevdution^  November  5^  1788^  denounced  the  essay  as 
heretical^  and  the  author  as  one  who  '  with  one  hand  received  the 
privileges  of  the  churchy  while  with  the  other  he  was  endeavouring 
to  plunge  the  keenest  poniard  into  her  heart/  M^Gill  published  a 
defence^  which  led^  in  April  1789^  to  the  introduction  of  the  case 
into  the  presbyterial  court  of  Ayr^  and  subsequently  into  that  of  the 
synod  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr.  Meanwhile^  the  public  out  of  doors  was 
agitating  the  question  with  the  keenest  interest,  and  the  strife  of 
the  liberal  and  zealous  parties  in  the  church  had  reached  a  painful 
extreme.  It  was  now  that  Bums  took  up  the  pen  in  behalf  of 
M'Gill,  whom  he  looked  on  as  a  worthy  and  enlightened  person 
suffering  an  unworthy  persecution. 

THE    KIRK'S    ALABll 

Orthodox,  orthodox, 

Wha  believe  in  John  Elnox, 
Let  me  sound  an  alarm  to  your  conscience ; 

There 's  a  heretic  blast 

Has  been  blawn  in  the  wast. 
That  what  is  not  sense  must  be  nonsense, 
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Dr  Mac/  Dr  Mac, 

You  should  stretch  on  a  rack. 
To  strike  eyildoers  wi^  terror; 

To  join  faith  and  sense 

Upon  any  pretence 
Is  heretic,  damnable  error. 

Town  of  Ayr,  town  of  Ayr/ 

It  was  mad,  I  declare, 
To  meddle  wi'  mischief  a-brewing ; 

Provost  John'  is  still  deaf 

To  the  church's  relief. 
And  Orator  BoV  is  its  ruin. 


*  Dr  MHxQl.  The  essaj  publlslied  hj  tliis  reyerend  gentleman  is  described  by  one  of  bis 
sarriTing  firiends  as  a  work  of  considerable  abilitj.  He  was  a  Sodnian  in  principle,  though 
not  a  diadple  of  Socinns,  none  of  whose  works  he  had  erer  read.  In  his  personal  and 
domestic  character,  he  was  a  strange  mixture  of  simplicitj  and  stoicism.  He  seldom  smiled, 
hot  often  set  the  table  in  a  roar  bj  his  qnaint  remarks.  He  was  inflexiblj  regular  in  the 
distiibation  of  his  time :  he  studied  so  much  every  day,  and  took  his  walk  at  the  same  hour 
in  all  kinds  of  weather.  He  plajed  at  golf  a  whole  twelvemonth  without  the  omission  of  a 
siiigle  week-daj,  except  the  three  on  which  there  are  religious  services  at  the  time  of  the 
oommunion.  His  views  of  manj  of  the  dispensations  of  Providence  were  widely  different  from 
those  of  the  bulk  of  society.  A  friend  told  him  of  an  old  clergyman,  an  early  companion  of 
his  own,  who,  having  entered  the  pulpit  in  his  canonicals,  and  being  about  to  commence  service, 
ieD  bade  and  expired  in  a  moment.  Dr  M'Gill  clapped  his  hands  together,  and  said :  *  That 
was  very  desirable ;  he  lived  all  the  days  of  his  life.*  The  morning  after  a  domestic  calamity 
of  the  most  hazrowing  kind,  the  reverend  doctor,  to  the  surprise  of  his  flock,  officiated  in 
church  with  his  usual  serenity.  He  conversed  on  self-murder  with  the  coolness  of  a  Roman 
philosopher.  One  day,  when  he  was  in  his  study  examining  a  huge  folio,  with  his  back  to  the 
door,  and  only  the  writer  of  these  notes  in  his  presence,  a  stranger  suddenly  walked  in — a 
smgnlar  being  named  Macrae,  who  had  written  a  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  now  wandered 
through  the  country  as  an  interpreter  of  dreams.  Without  preface  or  introduction,  the  intruder 
exdaimed :  '  Dr  M'Gill,  Tm  a  phenomenon ! '  The  doctor  looked  round,  and  the  expression 
of  the  countenances  of  the  two  originals  would  have  formed  a  subject  for  the  pencil  of 
Hogarth. 

*  When  Dr  M'Gill's  case  first  came  before  the  synod,  the  magbtrates  of  Ayr  published  an 
advertisement  in  the  newspapers,  bearing  a  warm  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  the  defender's 
character,  and  their  appreciation  of  his  services  as  a  pastor. 

'  John  Ballantyne,  Esq.,  banker,  provost  of  Ayr,  the  prime  mover,  probably,  in  the  testimony 
in  £ivo«ur  of  Dr  MHjill—the  same  individual  to  whom  The  Twa  Brigt  is  dedicated.  There 
eeiild  not  have  been  a  nobler  instance  of  true  benevolence  and  manly  worth  than  that  furnished 
by  Provost  Ballantyne.  His  hospitable  mansion  was  known  far  and  wide,  and  he  was  the  friend 
of  every  liberal  measure.  At  an  election  for  tho  Ayr  district  of  burghs,  the  delegate  for 
Campbelton  being  detained  by  stormy  weather,  the  Ayr  electors,  who  had  the  casting-vote, 
were  disposed  to  nominate  their  provost ;  but  Mr  Ballantyne  disdained  taking  advantage  of  an 
accident,  and  caused  the  vote  to  be  given  for  the  person  whom  the  Campbelton  delegate  was 
known  to  favour. 

*  Mr  Robert  Aiken,  writer  in  Ayr,  to  whom  the  Cottan^s  Saturday  Night  is  inscribed.  He 
exerted  his  powerful  eratoiical  talents  as  agent  for  WQSX  in  the  presbytery  and  qmod. 
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*  lh»  \{*"t.  Mt  .Mr»,ti,!,.,  M'»of<Jn,  „f  Klrrnrton,  onn  of  the  hrrcw  of  TA*  TVew  Uerdt, 

n«  Mr  .A«M,  i.f  M«ii'littn». 
BW*«  Mr  «U¥in  Ifumiltnn,  who«r  (Wenr4>  airatniit  the  chai^ges  preferred  by  Mr 
■MH  ftai*^  h«il  (yrr>H»{onM  mnt'h  tnMiMo  to  this  cletigrman. 
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Davie  Bluster/  Davie  Bluster^ 

For  a  aaint  if  ye  muster^ 
The  corps  is  no  nice  of  recruits; 

Yet  to  worth  let 's  be  just^ 

Royal  blood  ye  might  boast^ 
If  the  ass  was  the  king  of  the  brutes. 

Jamy  Qooae*  Jamy  Qooae, 

Ye  hae  made  but  toom  roose^  empty  pniae 

In  hunting  the  wicked  lieutenant ; 

But  the  Doctor's  your  mark^ 

For  the  L— d's  haly  ark. 
He  has  cooper'd  and  cawt  a  wrong  pin  in't. 

Poet  WilUe,'  Poet  Willie, 
.  Qie  the  Doctor  a  volley, 
Wi'  your  '  Liberty's  chain'  and  your  wit; 

O'er  P^asus'  side 

Ye  ne'er  laid  a  stride, 
Ye  but  smelt,  man,  the  place  where  he . 


Andro  Gouk,*  Andro  Gt>uk, 

Ye  may  slander  the  book, 
And  the  book  not  the  waur,  let  me  tell  ye; 

Ye  are  rich,  and  look  big. 

But  lay  by  hat  and  wig. 
And  ye'n  hae  a  calf  s  head  o'  sma'  value. 

Barr  Steenie,^  Barr  Steenie, 

What  mean  ye — ^what  mean  ye? 
Kye'll  meddle  nae  mair  wi'  the  matter. 

Ye  may  hae  some  pretence 

To  havins  and  sense,  numnen 

Wi'  people  wha  ken  ye  nae  better. 

>  Mr  Grant,  Ochiltree. 

'  Mr  Toung,  Cumnock. 

'  The  Ber.  Dr  PeeUes.    He  had  excited  some  ridicule  bj  a  line  in  a  poem  on  the  Centeoarj 

•f  the  Berofaition : 

'  And  bonnd  in  Libertp's  endearing  chain.' 

The  poetry  of  this  gentleman  is  said  to  have  been  indifferent    He  attempted  wit  in  prirato 
eonvcraation  with  no  better  sncoess. 

*  Dr  Andrew  Mitchell,  Monkton.  Extreme  lore  of  money,  and  a  strange  confusion  of  ideas, 
characterised  this  presbjter.  In  his  prayer  for  the  royal  family,  he  would  express  himself  thus : 
*Bk88  the  IGng— his  Majesty  the  Queen— her  Majesty  the  Prince  of  Wales.'  The  word 
chenustry  he  pronounced  in  three  different  ways— hemistry,  shcmistry,  and  tchemistry — but 
nerer  by  any  chance  in  the  ri^t  way.  Notwithstanding  the  antipathy  he  could  scarcely  help 
fisefing  towards  Bums,  one  of  the  poet's  comic  Terses  would  make  him  laugh  heartily,  and 
eonfiBss  that,  *  after  all,  he  was  a  droll  fellow.* 

*  Ber.  Stepben  Toong,  Barr. 

VOL.  m.  D 
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Irvine-side/  Irvine-side, 

Wi'  your  turkey-cock  pride. 
Of  manliood  but  sma'  is  your  share ; 

Ye've  the  figure,  'tis  true, 

Even  your  faes  will  allow. 
And  your  friends  they  dare  grant  you  nae  mair. 

Muirland  Jock,'  Muirland  Jock, 

Whom  the  L— -d  made  a  rock 
To  crush  Common  Sense  for  her  sins. 

If  iU  manners  were  wit. 

There 's  no  mortal  so  fit 
To  confound  the  poor  Doctor  at  ance. 

Holy  Will,*  Holy  Will, 

There  was  wit  i'  your  skull. 
When  ye  pilfered  the  alms  o'  the  poor ; 

The  timmer  is  scant, 

When  ye  're  ta'en  for  a  saunt, 
Wha  should  swing  in  a  rape  for  an  hour. 

Calvin's  sons,  Calvin's  sons. 

Seize  your  spir'tual  guns. 
Ammunition  you  never  can  need ; 

Your  hearts  are  the  stuff, 

WiU  be  powther  enough. 
And  your  skulls  are  storehouses  o'  lead. 

Poet  Bums,  Poet  Bums, 

Wi'  your  priest-skdping  turns. 
Why  desert  ye  your  aidd  native  shire? 

Though  your  Muse  is  a  gipsy. 

Yet  were  she  e'en  tipsy. 
She  could  ca'  us  nae  waur  than  wc  are.* 

'  Rev.  George  Smith,  Galston.  This  gentleman  is  praised  as  firiendlj  to  Common  Seiue  in  The 
ffofy  Fair.   The  offence  which  was  taken  at  that  praise  probahlj  imbittered  the  poet  agiinst  him. 

*  Rev.  John  Shepherd,  Moirkirk.  The  statistical  acconnt  of  Mniridik,  ccmtrilrated  hj  this 
gentleman  to  Sir  John  Smclair*8  work,  is  above  the  average  in  intelligence,  and  rtrj  agreeiblj 
written.  He  had,  however,  an  unfortunate  habit  of  saying  rude  things,  which  he  mirtftftk  lor 
wit,  and  thus  laid  himself  open  to  Bnms*s  satire. 

'  The  elder,  William  Fisher,  whom  Bums  had  fbrmeriy  scourged. 

*  In  the  present  version  of  this  poem,  advantage  is  taken  of  a  few  yarioos  readings  from  a 
oopj  published  hj  Allan  Cunningham,  in  which  there  is  a  curious  repetition  of  the  last  line  of 
each  verse,  along  with  the  name  of  the  part  j  addressed.  A  specimen  of  this  anangsoMni  is 
given  in  the  following  additional  stanza,  from  Allan's  copj  :— 

Afton'f  laird,  Alton's  laird. 

When  your  pen  can  be  qpared, 
A  copy  of  this  I  bequeath 

On  the  Mine  sicker  score, 

As  I  mentioned  before. 
To  that  trusty  auld  worthy,  Clackleith, 

Alton's  laird ; 
To  that  trusty  auld  worthy,  Clackleith. 
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It  may  be  added^  that  tlie  war  raged  till^  in  April  1790^  the 
case  came  on  for  trial  before  the  synod^  when  M'Gill  stopped 
fbrther  prooednre  hj  giving  in  a  doctunent  expresaiTe  of  hia  deep 
regret  for  the  diaqniet  he  had  occaaioned^  explaining  the  challenged 
pasNigea  of  his  book^  and  declaring  his  adherence  to  the  standioda 
of  the  church  on  the  points  of  doctrine  in  question/ 

Bums  seems  not  to  hare  entered  upon  his  new  house  at  Ellisland 
tin  the  year  1789  was  somewhat  advanced^  for  he  addressed  letters 
to  his  brother  William  in  March^  dating  from  the  Isle.  Elizabeth 
Smi&  remembers  the  removal  from  that  narrow  tenement  to 
the  better  accommodations  of  EUisland^  though  she  cannot  be 
precise  about  the  time.  Bums  came  to  her^  and  with  a  slight 
smile  on  his  face^  desired  her  to  take  the  Family-Bible  and  a  bowl 
of  salt^  and  placing  the  one  upon  the  other^  carry  them  to  the  new 
house^  and  walk  into  it  before  any  other  person.  This  was  the 
oid/reit  appropriate  to  the  taking  possession  of  a  new  house^  the 
object  being  to  secure  good-luck  for  all  who  should  tenant  it. 
The  poet^  like  a  man  of  imagination,  delighted  in  such  ancient 
obseiTances,  albeit  his  understanding,  on  a  rigid  tasking,  would  have 
denied  their  oonduaions.  He  himself,  with  his  wife  on  his  arm, 
followed  little  Betty,  the  Bible  and  salt,  and  so  entered  upon  the 
poasesaion  of  what  waa  oomparatiTely  to  him  the  Great  Babylon 
which  he  had  built. 

On  the  18th  of  August,  his  spouse  brought  him  an  infant,  whom 
he  named  Francis  Wallace,  in  honour  of  Mrs  Dunlop.  Seeing 
his  family  thus  extending,  and  perhaps  not  greatly  in  heart  about 
the  second  year's  crop  of  his  farm,  he  about  this  time  applied 
to  Mr  Graham  of  Fintry  to  be  nominated  Excise-ofiGlcer  of  the 
rural  district  in  which  he  lived.  He  took  this  step  entirely  as 
a  prudential  one,  calculating  on  being  a  gainer  by  it  to  an 
extent  not  much  less  than  forty  pounds  a  year,  which  he  Hiought 
a  most  desirable  addition  to  the  profits  of  his  farm.  According 
to  Allan  Cunningham,  who  had  opportunities  of  being  well 
informed  about  the  Ellisland  period  of  Bums's  life,  he  contemplated 
devoting  his  farm  chiefly  to  the  business  of  the  dairy.  His  sisters 
were  skilled  in  this  branch  of  rural  economy,  and  had  imparted 
tiidr  knowledge  as  far  as  possible  to  Mrs  Bums.  He  thought 
that,  while  Jean,  with  the  assistance  of  some  of  her  west-country 

'  Dr  M'GOl  died  March  30,  1807,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  and  in  the  fortj-sixth  year  of 
hi  ministrj.  The  account  of  the  controversy  hero  given  is  abridged  firom  Murray's  lAterary 
Sittory  of  GolUnBay.  The  notes  on  the  clergymen  are  from  a  living  monber  of  their  profession 
(1851),  who  officiated  in  Ayrshire  at  a  time  not  long  sobseqiient  to  the  period  of  the  poem. 
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sisterhood^  managed  tlie  cows  and  their  produce^  he  himself 
might  go  on  with  the  Excise  business^  and  still  have  a  sufficiency 
of  time  for  the  reduced  duties  connected  with  Ellisland  which  were 
then  left  to  himself.  Thus^  both  ways  money  would  be  coming 
in.  It  was  a  good  and  plausible  plan;  but^  as  Mr  Cunningham 
observes : 

*  The  best-laid  schemes  o*  mice  and  men 
Gang  aft  aglej.* 

The  poet^  however^  deserves  credit  for  his  good  intention^  and  for 

the  castigation  of  spirit  to  which  he  must  have  submitted  on  the 

occasion. 

'  Searching  aald  wives'  barrel 

Och,  hon !  the  dav ! 
That  clarty  barm  should  stain  my  laurels ;  dirtj  yeast 

But — what  'ill  ye  say ! 
These  movin'  things  ca'd  wives  and  weans,  children 

Wad  move  the  very  hearts  o'  stanes  1 ' 

So  he  had  extemporaneously  Btmg  on  getting  his  appointment. 
The  verse  shews  the  motive,  and  does  the  poet  honour. 

We  have  seen  that  Bums  sent  his  protest  against  Mr 
Kirkpatrick's  revolution-sermon  to  the  editor  of  the  Star,  a  London 
evening  paper.  He  had  more  recently  transmitted  to  the  same 
quarter  Delia,  an  Ode;  and  now  he  appears  to  have  proposed 
to  the  editor  something  like  a  regular  correspondence.  Dr 
Currie  preserved  some  degree  of  mystery  regarding  both  the 
paper   and   the    editor;*    and   it  was    not  without    considerable 

difficulty  that  the  present  biographer  obtained  light  respecting 
both.  As  already  mentioned^  the  editor  was  Mr  Peter  Stuart^ 
long  after  known  by  his  connection  in  succession  with  the  Morning 
Post  and  the  Oracle.  In  the  Anti-Oallican  i)osition  then  assumed 
by  this  gentleman^  we  may  discern  one  sufficient  reason  for  the 
suppression  of  his  name  by  Currie.  His  letter  is  valuable  for 
the  testimony  it  bears  to  the  fascinating  social  character  of 
the  lamented  Robert  Fergusson^  who  had  been  a  school-fellow  and 
companion  of  his  elder  brother  Charles^  now  a  dramatic  writer 
of  some  temporary  fame.  Mr  Daniel  Stuart,  a  younger  brother, 
and  the  most  notable  man  of  the  three,  was  the  employer  of 
Mr  Coleridge  in  the  Morning  Post,  and  a  most  generous  friend 
towards  that  extraordinary  person  during  many  subsequent  years. 

'  See  aniea^  nnder  date  Febnuuy  1787. 
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[TO    MB    BOBEBT    BUBNS.] 

London,  5th  Augiut  1789. 

Mt  deab  Sib — ^Excuse  me  when  I  say^  that  the  uncommon 
abilities  which  yon  possess  must  render  yonr  correspondence  very 
acceptable  to  any  one.  I  can  assure  you  I  am  particularly  proud 
of  your  partiality^  and  shall  endeavour  by  every  method  in  my 
power  to  merit  a  continuance  of  your  politeness.     *    * 

When  you  can  spare  a  few  moments^  I  should  be  proud  of  a 
letter  firom  you^  directed  for  me^  Gerard  Street^  Soho.     *    ^ 

I  cannot  express  my  happiness  sufficiently  at  the  instance  of 
your  attachment  to  my  late  inestimable  friend^  Bob  Fergusson/ 
who  was  particularly  intimate  with  myself  and  relations.  WhUe  I 
recollect  ^th  pleasilre  his  extraordin^  talents  and  many  amiable 
qualities^  it  affords  me  the  greatest  consolation  that  I  am  honoured 
with  the  correspondence  of  his  successor  in  natural  simplicity 
and  genius.  That  Mr  Bums  has  refined  in  the  art  of  poetry^ 
must  readily  be  admitted;  but,  notwithstandmg  many  fiivourable 
representations^  I  am  yet  to  learn  that  he  inherits  his  convivial 
powers. 

There  was  such  a  richness  of  conversation^  such  a  plenitude 
of  &ncy  and  attraction  in  him^  that  when  I  call  the  happy  period 
of  our  intercourse  to  my  memory,  I  feel  myself  in  a  state  of 
deliriiun.  I  was  then  younger  than  he  by  eight  or  ten  years,  but 
his  manner  was  so  felicitous,  that  he  enraptured  every  person 
around  him,  and  infused  into  the  hearts  of  the  young  and  old  the 
spirit  and  animation  which  operated  on  his  own  mind.  I  am,  dear 
sir,  yours,  &c. 

TO    MB    [PEfEB    STUABT]. 

[Sepieniber]  1789. 

Mt  deab  Sib — ^The  hurry  of  a  farmer  in  this  particular  season, 
and  the  indolence  of  a  poet  at  all  times  and  seasons,  will,  I  hope, 
plead  my  excuse  for  neglecting  so  long  to  answer  your  obliging 
letter  of  the  5th  of  August. 

That  you  have  done  well  in  quitting  your  laborious  concern  in 
•  *,  I  do  not  doubt;  the  weighty  reasons  you  mention  were, 
I  hope  very,  and  deservedly  indeed,  weighty  ones,  and  your  health 
is  a  matter  of  the  last  importance;  but  whether  the  remaining 
proprietors  of  the  paper  have  also  done  well,  is  what  I  much 
doubt.  The  [Star],  so  far  as  I  was  a  reader,  exhibited  such  a 
brilliancy  of  point,  such  an  elegance  of  paragraph,  and  such  a 
variety  of  intelligence,  that  I  can  hardly  conceive  it  possible  to 
continue  a  daily  paper  in  the  same  degree  of  excellence :  but  if 
there  was  a  man  who  had  abilities  equal  to  the  task,  that  man's 
assistance  the  proprietors  have  lost. 

'  The  erection  of  a  monmnent  to  him. 
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When  I  received  jrour  letter,  I  was  transcribing  for  [the  Star] 
my  letter  to  the  magistrates  of  the  Canongate,  Edmbnrgh,  begging 
their  permission  to  place  a  tombstone  over  poor  Fergosson,  and 
their  edict  in  consequence  of  mj  petition;  but  now  I  shall  send 

them  to  Poor  Fergusson !     If  there  be  a  life  beyond  the 

grave,  which  I  trust  there  is;  and  if  there  be  a  good  Qod  presiding 
over  all  nature,  which  I  am  sure  there  is — ^thou  art  now  eigoying 
existence  in  a  glorious  world,  where  worth  of  the  heart  alone  is 
distinction  in  the  man;  where  riches,  deprived  of  aU  their 
pleasure-purchasing  powers,  return  to  their  native  sordid  matter; 
where  titles  and  honours  are  the  dinregarded  reveries  of  an  idle 
dream;  and  where  that  heavy  virtue,  which  is  the  n^ative 
consequence  of  steady  dulness,  and  those  thoughtless,  though  often 
destructive  follies,  which  are  the  imavoidable  aberrations  of  firail 
human  nature,  will  be  thrown  into  equal  oblirion  as  if  they  had 
never  been  I 

Adieu,  my  dear  sir.  So  soon  as  your  present  views  and  schemes 
are  concentered  in  an  aim,  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you,  as 
your  welfiEire  and  happiness  is  by  no  means  a  subject  indiflEerent  to, 
yours,  E,  B. 


TO    MRS    DUNLOP. 

Eluslaitd,  QA  Stfi,  17S0. 

Deab  Madam — ^T  have  mentioned  in  my  last  mv  appointment  to 
the  Excise,  and  the  birth  of  little  Frank ;  who,  by  the  by,  I  trust 
will  be  no  discredit  to  the  honourable  name  of  Wallace,  as  he  has 
a  fine  manly  countenance,  and  a  figure  that  might  do  credit  to 
a  little  fellow  two  months  older;  and  likewise  an  excellent  good 
temper,  though  when  he  pleases  he  has  a  pipe,  only  not  quite  so 
loud  as  the  horn  that  his  immortal  namesake  blew  as  a  signal 
to  take  out  the  pin  of  Stirling  bridge/ 

I  had  some  time  ago  an  epistle,  part  poetic  and  part  prosaic, 
fipom  your  poetess,  Mrs  J.  lattle,  a  very  ingenious  but  modest 
composition.  I  should  have  written  her  as  she  requested,  but 
for  the  hurry  of  this  new  business.  I  have  heard  of  her  and  her 
compositions  in  this  country,  and,  I  am  happy  to  add,  always  to 
the  honour  of  her  character.  The  fact  is,  I  know  not  well 
how  to  write  to  her — I  should  sit  down  to  a  sheet  of  paper 
that  I  knew  not  how  to  stain.    I  am  no  dab  at  fine-drawn  letter- 

'  *  Frae  Jop  the  horn  ho  hintod  and  couth  hlaw 
Sae  asprely,  and  warned  gndo  John  Wright : 
The  rowor  out  he  stroke  with  great  slei^t ; 
The  lave  gaed  down,  when  the  pin  out  gaea. 
A  hideous  ciy  amang  the  people  raise ; 
Baith  horse  and  men  into  the  water  fell/  &c 

^The  Wallace,  hooh  tU.  line  1179. 
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writiiig;  and  except  when  prompted  by  friendship  or  gratitude^  or, 
which  happens  extremely  rturdy^  inspired  bjr  the  Muse  (I  know  not 
her  name)  that  presides  over  q^istolary  writings  I  sit  down^  when 
necessitated  to  write^  as  I  would  sit  down  to  beat  hemp. 

Some  parts  of  yonr  letter  of  the  20th  August  struck  me  with  the 
most  mebmcholy  concern  for  the  state  of  your  mind  at  present. 

Would  I  could  write  you  a  letter  of  comfort^  I  would  sit  down  to 
it  with  as  much  pleasure  as  I  would  to  write  an  epic  poem  of  my 
own  composition^  that  should  equal  the  Hiad.  Religion^  my  dear 
friend^  is  the  true  comfort !  A  slrong  persuasion  in  a  future  state  of 
existence;  a  proposition  so  obviously  probable^  that^  setting  reve- 
lation aside^  every  nation  and  people^  so  far  as  investigation  has 
reached^  for  at  least  near  four  thousand  years^  have^  in  some  mode 
or  other^  firmly  believed  it.  In  vain  woidd  we  reason  and  pretend 
to  doubt.  I  have  mysdf  done  so  to  a  very  daring  pitch ;  but  when 
I  reflected  that  I  was  opposing  the  most  ardent  wishes^  and  the 
most  darling  hopes  of  good  men^  and  flying  in  the  face  of  all  human 
belief^  in  all  ages^  I  was  shocked  at  my  own  conduct. 

I  Imow  not  whether  I  have  ever  sent  you  the  following  hnes^  or  if 
you  have  ever  seen  them;  but  it  is  one  of  my  favourite  quotations^ 
which  I  keep  constantly  by  me  in  my  progress  through  life^  in  the 
language  of  the  book  of  Job, 

iigiinBt  the  daj  of  Iwttlo  and  of  war. 

Spoken  of  religion: 

*  *Tl8  ^1  mj  friend,  tliat  streaks  our  morning  bright, 
*Ti8  this  that  gilds  the  horror  of  onr  night. 
When  Wealth  forsakea  ns,  and  when  friends  are  few ; 
When  friends  are  faithless,  or  when  foes  pnrsne ; 
Tis  this  that  wards  the  blow,  or  stills  the  smart, 
Disarms  Affliction,  or  repels  his  dart ; 
Within  the  breast  bids  purest  raptures  rise, 
Bids  snuliog  Consdenoe  spread  her  cloudless  skies/ 

I  liave  been  busy  with  Zeluco.  The  doctor  is  so  obliging  as  to 
request  my  opinion  of  it;  and  I  have  been  revolving  in  my  mind 
8ome  kind  of  criticisms  on  novel-writings  but  it  is  a  depth  beyond 
my  research.  I  shall^  however^  digest  my  thoughts  on  the  subject 
as  well  as  I  can.    Zeluco  is  a  most  sterlii:^  performance. 

Farewell !    A  DieUj  le  ban  DieUjje  vatis  commende  I 

We  haye  to  turn  &om  this  serious  letter  to  two  of  the  merriest 
affidrs  in  which  we  haye  any  record  of  Bums  being  concerned. 
The  flrst  was  that  which  gave  rise  to  Ins  well-known  song  of 
WUlie  brewed  a  Peck  o'  Maut.  Bums's  note  upon  that  ditty  gives 
its  history.  '  This  air  is  [Allan]  Masterton's;  the  song,  mine.  The 
occasion  of  it  was  this :  Mr  William  Nicol,  of  the  High  School, 
Edinburgh,  during  the  autumn  vacation  being^  at  Moflat,  honest 
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AlUn — ^who  was  at  that  time  on  a  visit  to  Dalswinton — and  I  went 
to  pay  Nicol  a  visit.  We  had  such  a  joyous  meeting,  that  Mr 
Masterton  and  I  agreed,  each  in  our  own  way,  that  we  should 
celebrate  the  business/ 

WILLIE    SHEWED    A    PECK    O^    MAUT. 

O  WilUe  brewed  a  peck  o'  maut. 

And  Rob  and  Allan  cam  to  pree :  tatu 

Three  blither  hearts  that  lee-lang  night 
Ye  wad  na  find  in  Christendie. 
We  are  na  fou^  we're  nae  that  fou'. 

But  just  a  drappie  in  our  e'e; 
The  cock  may  craw,  the  day  may  daw. 
And  aye  we  '11  taste  the  barley-bree. 

Here  are  we  met,  three  merry  boys. 

Three  merry  boys,  I  trow,  are  we; 
And  monie  a  night  we  've  merry  been. 

And  monie  mae  we  hope  to  be ! 

It  is  the  moon,  I  ken  her  horn. 

That 's  blinkin'  in  the  lift  sae  hie; 
She  shines  sae  bright  to  wile  us  hame. 

But,  by  my  sooth,  she'll  wait  a  wee ! 

Wha  first  shall  rise  to  gang  awa', 

A  cuckold,  coward  loon  is  he ! 
Wha  last  beside  his  chair  shall  fa',^ 

He  is  the  king  amang  us  three !' 

Curriers  note  upon  this  song,  written  ten  years  after  its  oompon- 
tion,  concludes  with  a  sentence  which  says  all  that  a  generous 
moralist  would  desire  to  be  said  on  the  ultra-merry  meeting 
described  by  the  bard.  'These  three  honest  fellows — aU  men  of 
uncommon  talents — ^are  now  all  under  the  turf.' 

The  second  affiur  alluded  to  was  one  in  which  some  of  the 
Nithsdale  gentlemen  of  Bums's  acquaintance  were  concerned.  Our 
bard,  in  introducing  the  ballad  composed  on  the  occasion,  gives 
the  following  traditional  recital: — 'In  the  train  of  Anne  of 
Denmark,  when  she  came  to  Scotland  with  our  James  VI.,  there 
came  over  also  a  Danish  gentleman  of  gigantic  stature  and  great 


'  In  JohDf<m*B 

*  Wh*  flrtt  b«tid«  his  duJr  ihall  ik*.' 
a  mistake. 

Jkipndis,  Ko.  14. 
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proweas,  and  a  matchless  champion  of  Bacchus*  He  had  a  little 
Aonj  whistle^  which  at  the  commencement  of  the  orgies  he  laid 
on  the  table^  and  whoever  was  the  last  able  to  blow  it^  every- 
body else  being  disabled  by  the  potency  of  the  bottle^  was  to 
carry  o£f  the  whistle  as  a  trophy  of  victory.  The  Dane  produced 
credentials  of  his  victories^  without  a  single  defeat^  at  the  courts 
of  Copenhagen^  Stockholm^  Moscow^  Warsaw^  and  several  of  the 
petty  courts  in  (Germany;  and  challenged  the  Scots  Bacchanalians 
to  die  alternative  of  trying  his  prowess^  or  eke  of  acknowledging 
their  inferiority.  After  many  overthrows  on  the  part  of  the  Scots^ 
the  Dane  was  encountered  by  Sir  Robert  Lawrie  of  Maxwelton, 
ancestor  of  the  present  worthy  baronet  of  that  name;  who^  after 
three  days  and  three  nights'  hard  contest^  left  the  Scandinavian 
mider  the  table^ 

**  And  blew  on  the  whistle  his  reqaiem  shrill.*' 

Sir  Walter^  son  to  Sir  Robert  before  mentioned^  afterwards  lost 
the  whistle  to  Walter  Biddel  of  Glenriddd^  who  had  married  a 
sister  of  Sir  Walter's.'  * 

The  whistle  being  now  in  the  possession  of  Captain  Biddel^ 
Bums's  neighbour  at  Friars'  Carse^  it  was  resolved  that  he  should 
submit  it  to  an  amicable  contest^  involvings  besides  himself^  two 
other  descendants  of  the  conqueror  of  the  Scandinavian — ^namely^ 
Mr  Fergusson  of  Craigdarroch^  and  Sir  Bobert  Lawrie  of 
Maxwdton,  then  M.F.  for  Dumfriesshire.  The  meeting  was  to 
take  place  at  Friars'  Carse  on  Friday  the  16th  of  October.  The 
historical  associations  connected  with  the  whistle  would  have  been 
sure  to  excite  an  interest  in  the  bosom  of  the  poet :  so  magnificent 
a  frolic  captivated  his  imagination.    We  have  the  expression  of  this 

*  *  There  are  some  odd  blanden  in  the  legend  of  the  Whistle,  which  a  pedigree  of  the 
If  axwelton  famfly  in  my  possession  enables  me  to  mention.  There  was  no  Sir  Robert  Lawrie 
of  Maxwelton  prior  to  or  dnring  the  reign  of  James  VI.  Stephen,  the  third  son  of  John 
Lawrie,  the  firrt  of  the  family  on  record,  and  an  inhabitant  of  Dumfries,  purchased  the  lands 
of  liaxwelton  from  the  Earl  of  Glencaim  in  1614.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  John,  who 
died  in  the  year  1649  ;  and  his  son  and  heir,  Robert,  was  created  a  baronet  on  the  27th  March 
1685.  By  his  second  wife,  Jean  Riddel,  daughter  of  the  Laird  of  Minto,  he  had  three  sons 
sod  foor  danghters,  of  whom  Catherine  was  married  to  Walter  Riddel  of  Glenriddel,  and  Anno 
to  Alexander  Fergnsson  of  Craigdarroch.  His  son  Robert  was  killed,  when  a  lad,  by  a  fall 
hota  his  horse  in  1702.  So  the  story  of  Queen  Anne's  drunken  Dane  may  bo  regarded  as  a 
groundless  £id>le,  unless  such  a  person  came  over  in  the  train  of  Prince  George  of  Denmark, 
the  husband  of  our  last  Queen  Anne,  which  is  not  very  probable.* — Charles  K.  Sharpe^  in  2d 
9dititm  qfJoknton'i  Muncal  Museum  (1889)  iv.  862.  It  is  evidenUy,  nevertheless,  to  the 
first  banmet  that  the  legend  recorded  by  Bums  refers,  as  his  second  successor  was  a  son.  Sir 
Walter,  a  contemporary  of  Walter  Riddel  of  GlenriddeL  The  story  had  probfibly  some  such 
foundatbn  as  that  described,  though  inconecUy  stated  as  to  time. 
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latter  feeling  in  a  letter  which  he  addressed  that  day  an  a  triTial 
piece  of  business — 


TO  CAPTAIN  RIDDBL,  CABSE. 

Ellulaitd,  IM  Od.  178S.* 

Sir — ^Big  with  the  idea  of  this  important  day  at  Friars'  Carse^  I 
have  watched  the  elements  and  skies^  in  the  fall  persuasion  that  th^ 
would  announce  it  to  the  astonished  world  by  some  phenomena  of 
terrific  portent.  Yesternight  until  a  very  late  hour  did  I  wait  with 
anxious  horror  for  the  appearance  of  some  comet  firing  half  the  sinr; 
or  aerial  armies  of  sanguinary  Scandinavians  darting  athwart  the 
startled  heavens^  rapid  as  the  ragged  lightning,  and  horrid  as  those 
convulsions  of  nature  that  bury  nations. 

The  elements^  however^  seem  to  take  the  matter  very  quieily: 
they  did  not  even  usher  in  this  morning  with  triple  suns  and  a 
shower  of  bloody  symbolical  of  the  three  Pptent  heroes^  and  the 
mighty  daret-shed  of  the  day.  For  me^  as  Thomson  in  his  Winter 
says  of  the  storm — ^I  shall '  Hear  astonished^  and  astonished  sing.' 

The  whistle  and  the  man  I  sinflfy 
The  man  tiuit  won  the  whisuei  &c« 

Here  are  we  met,  three  merry  boysi 

Three  merry  boys,  I  trow,  are  we ; 
And  monie  a  night  we  Ve  merry  beoDi 

And  monie  mae  we  hope  to  be ! 

Wha  first  shall  rise  to  gan^  awa*, 

A  cuckold,  coward  loon  is  he : 
Wha  last  beside  his  chair  shall  fa', 

He  is  the  king  amang  us  three. 

To  leave  the  heights  of  Parnassus,  and  come  to  the  humble  vale  of 
prose.  I  have  some  misgivings  that  I  take  too  much  upon  me^ 
when  I  request  you  to  get  your  guest^  Sir  Robert  Lawrijs,  to  frank 
the  two  endosed  covers  for  me ;  the  one  of  them^  to  Sir  William 
Cunningham  of  Robertland^  Bart.^  at  Kilmarnock — ^the  other^  to  Mr 
Allan  Masterton^  writing-master^  Edinburgh.  The  first  has  a 
kindred  daim  on  Sir  IU»bert^  as  being  a  brother  baronet^  and 

'  Boraty  b  his  notes  on  Scottish  song,  gires  *  Friday,  16th  October  1790,'  as  ths  dats  of 
tho  Whistk-^ronteit  It  is  c«rt«in1  j  an  error  as  to  the  year.  It  will  be  admitted  that  he  is 
kM  Hkelj  to  hare  made  a  mistake  in  dating  a  letter,  than  in  making  a  statanent  ai  the 
distance  of  a  few  Tears.  Besidea,  his  date,  ^Fridaj,  16th  October  1790,*  csnies  error  on  its 
own  fkce,  for  the  16th  of  October  1790  was  not  a  Friday,  though  the  16th  of  October  1789 
was.  There  exisU  a  letter  of  Kobert  Ainslie  to  Mra  M^Lehoee,  dated  DamfHea,  ISth  October 
1790,  in  which  he  tells  of  h«Ttng  been  for  sereral  dars  with  Bnzns  ai  EUislaDd,  bol  says 
nothing  of  a  whistle-contest  on  the  16th. 
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likewise  akeen  Eoxite;  the  other  is  one  of  the  worthiest  men  in  the 
worlds  and  a  man  of  real  genins;  so^  allow  me  to  say^  he  has  a 
firatenial  claim  on  you.  I  want  tiiem  franked  for  to-morrow^  as  I 
cannot  get  them  to  the  post  to-night.  I  shall  send  a  servant  again 
for  them  in  the  evening.  Wishing  that  your  head  may  be  crowned 
with  laurels  to-night^  and  free  from  aches  to-morrow,  I  have  the 
honour  to  be,  sir,  your  deeply  indebted,  humble  servant,      B.  B. 


It  appears  that,  after  this  letter  had  been  received  by  Glen- 
liddd,  a  note  was  sent  to  Bums,  inviting  him  to  join  the  party  at 
Carse.    He  immediatdy  replied  in  characteristic  fiEuahion : 

The  king's  poor  blackguard  slave  am  I, 

And  scarce  dow  spare  a  minute; 
But  I  '11  be  with  you  by  and  bye. 

Or  else  the  devil 's  in  it ! 

R.  B.* 

He  was,  accordingly,  present,  if  not  at  the  dinner,  at  the 
compotation  which  followed ;  and  the  whole  afGEor  has  been  by  him 
chronicled  in  the  most  glowing  phraseology  in  his  poem — 
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I  sing  of  a  whistle,  a  whistle  of  worth, 

I  sing  of  a  whistle,  the  pride  of  Uie  North, 

Was  brought  to  the  court  of  our  good  Scottish  king, 

And  long  with  this  whistle  all  Scotland  shall  ring. 

Old  Loda,*  still  rueing  the  arm  of  Fingal, 
The  god  of  Hie  bottle  sends  down  from  Ins  hall — 
' This  whistle's  your  challenge — ^to  Scotland  get  o'er. 
And  drink  them  to  hell,  sir  I  or  ne'er  see  me  more ! ' 

Old  poets  have  suig,  and  old  chronicles  tell. 
What  champions  ventured,  what  champions  fell; 
The  son  of  great  Loda  was  conqueror  still. 
And  blew  on  the  whistle  his  requiem  shrill, 

'  From  the  origUui],  wkieh  was  Utelj  fonnd  in  Craigdjurrooh  Honat,  thus  endorsed  i  *  Wrote 
bj  Mr  Btmu,  October  1789,  upon  a  card  being  sent  to  him  to  come  to  Glenridders  at 
Carse,  to  drink  a  cheerfol  glass  with  Sir  Bobert  Lawrie,  Mr  Alexander  Fergnsson,  and 
Gknriddel,  upon  the  xneetisg  of  dxinUng  fbr  the  Dane*a  whistle,  and  gained  bj  Alezaoder 
Fergosaon.' 

'  See  Osaian^B  Caric-thora.— J9. 
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Till  Bohcxt,  tte  Laid  of  ds  Cam  a 
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Unnucdiei  ac  die  locde.  'iiuiMn^f 

T       - 
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Heriismk  his  pcMr  zo^ttip  *^^bbo 

sibeaB- 

No  tide  oi  die  Bailie  e  s  itmiker 

vIk^^b     Y^ 

TIuM  fiohert,  vietiiriuufc  die  onffaF 
Wlurk  now  in  Imi  boiBe  bam  ±r  39s 
Tm  duee  aobie  ^^trirtiamg.  jndailvffliis  tdooi. 

The  jovial  caaxxx  jeaia  have 


Three  jofon*  aooil  MIows.  wixfLhazmcieflr  of  inr: 
CratgrfauTDch,  so  ;iuiniii»  ifar  wit;^  woidu  and.  lanr; 
And  znufCfT  GienriddeL  s  ^cHed  in.  aid 
And  gailanc  Sir  Bofaort;.  G^q^-^eHi  in  aid 


CnMedamA  Hpgan,  wtch.  a  ttmsoe  snooch.  la  cbI, 
Desrme  Glennddei  taa  yield  ng  die  apad; 
Or  dae  he  wonid  nxaacer  die  heaib  at  die  dau 
And  cnee  more,  in  daiet,  or  whick  wasdie 


'  By  die  eoda  of  che  amnipiKa  ^ '  GtmriAM.  Rnfie% 

I H  eoopire  die  ghott  at  die  great  Bone  Xcve/ 
And  bamper  his  hom  with,  hzm  Kvcuii  tmca  oTer.* 


Sir  Bobert,  a  soldier,  no  ^ccdi  woold  precend. 
But  he  ne'er  tnrzhed  his  back  on  his  fi)e — or  his  taaid. 
Said,  Toaa  down  die  whisde,  die  pnae  of  die  fidd. 
And  knee-deep  in  daret,  he *d  die,  or  he'd  yield. 

To  the  board  of  Gleniiddd  our  heioeB  repair. 

So  noted  fcff*  drowning  of  sorrow  and  care; 

But  for  wine  and  for  welcome  not  more  known  to  fiune 

Than  the  sense,  wit,  and  taste  of  a  sweet  loTdy  dame. 

A  bard  was  selected  to  witness  the  firay. 
And  tell  future  ages  the  feats  of  the  day; 
A  bard  who  detested  aU  sadness  and  spleen. 
And  wished  that  Parnassus  a  vineyard  had  been« 

The  dinner  being  over,  the  claret  they  ply. 

And  every  new  cork  is  a  new  spring  of  joy ; 

In  the  bands  of  old  friendship  and  kindred  so  set. 

And  the  bands  grew  the  tighter  the  more  they  were  wet. 

*  Th9  ClAlrn,  a  siroam  In  Olencairo  pariah,  on  which  Maxwelton  House  ia  aitoatod;  the 
Nkarr,  a  irfmllar  motiniain-rill,  in  the  pariah  of  Penpont ;  hoth  being  affloenta  of  the  NUh. 

*  0M  Johnaon'i  Thur  to  th*  U^id^.^B, 
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Ghty  Pleasure  ran  riot  as  bumpers  ran  o'er ; 
Bright  Phoebus  ne'er  witnessed  so  joyous  a  core. 
And  vowed  that  to  leave  them  he  was  quite  forlorn. 
Tin  Cynthia  hinted  he  'd  see  them  next  mom. 

Six  bottles  apiece  had  well  wore  out  the  night. 
When  gallant  Sir  Bobert,  to  finidi  the  fight. 
Turned  o'er  in  one  bumper  a  bottle  of  red. 
And  swore  'twas  the  way  that  their  ancestor  did. 

Then  worthv  Glenriddel,  so  cautious  and  sage. 
No  longer  uie  warfiEure,  ungodly,  would  wage; 
A  high  ruling-elder  to  wallow  in  wine !  ^ 
He  left  the  foul  business  to  folks  less  divine. 

The  gallant  Sir  Bobert  fought  hard  to  the  end; 
But  who  can  with  fate  and  quart-bumpers  contend  ? 
Though  fate  said — a  hero  shall  perish  in  light; 
So  up  rose  bright  Phoebus — ^and  down  fell  the  knight. 

Next  up  rose  our  bard,  like  a  prophet  in  drink : 
'  Craigdarroch,  thou 'It  soar  when  creation  shall  sink ; 
But  if  thou  would  flourish  immortal  in  rhyme. 
Come— one  bottle  more — and  have  at  the  sublime ! 

'Thy  line,  that  have  struggled  for  freedom  with  Bruce, 

Shall  heroes  and  patriots  ever  produce : 

So  thine  be  the  laurel,  and  mine  be  the  bav ; 

The  field  thou  hast  won,  by  yon  bright  god  of  day ! ' 

The  whistle  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Mr  B.  C. 
Fergusson  of  Craigdarroch,  M.P.  for  the  Stewartry  of  Kirkcud- 
bright, son  of  the  victor. 

Before  the  discovery  of  the  brief  doggrel  note  promising  the 
poet's  presence,  an  eloquent  writer  on  the  character  of  Bums 
argued,  firom  the  terms  of  the  letter  asking  for  the  firanks,  that  he 
was  not  a  guest  at  Carse  on  the  night  of  the  contest.  The  object 
of  this  writer  (Professor  Wilson)  was  the  amiable  one  of  defending 
our  poet  from  the  charge  of  intemperance.  From  the  doggrel 
answer  to  the  invitation,  in  connection  with  the  description  of  the 
poem  itself — 'A  bard  was  selected,'  &c. — it  must  now  be  pretty 
dear  that  such  a  theory  is  not  tenable.  If  confirmation  of  the 
bodily  presence  of  the  poet  were  wanting,  it  might  be  had  in  the 
testimony  of  a  man  still  living  (1861),  who  was  then  a  servant 

*  An  eldflr  of  the  Sootttah  church  is  called  a  rnling-elder  when  sent  to  represent  a  hnrgh  in 
the  General  Aseemhly.  Glenriddel  repreaented  the  bnrgh  of  Dnmfiries  in  eereral  encoeesive 
aaMDkbliea. 


\ 
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in  Friars'  Cane  House.  William  Hunter^  of  Cocknmej  in  the 
parish  of  Closebnm,  reports  that  lie  has  a  perfect  recollection  of 
the  whole  affiur.  '  Bums/  he  says^ '  was  present  the  whole  evening. 
He  was  invited  to  attend  the  party^  to  see  that  the  gentlemen  drank 
fiur,  and  to  commemorate  the  day  by  writing  a  song. 

'I  recollect  well/  he  adds^  'that  when  the  dinner  was  over^ 
Bums  quitted  the  table^  and  went  to  a  table  in  the  same  room  that 
was  placed  in  a  window  that  looked  south-east:  and  there  he 
sat  down  for  the  night.  I  placed  before  him  a  bottle  of  mm 
and  another  of  brandy,  which  he  did  not  finish,  bat  left  a  good  deal 
of  each  when  he  rose  fix)m  the  table  after  the  gentlemen  had  gone 

to  bed When  the  gentlemen  were  put  to  bed.  Bums  walked 

home  without  any  assistance,  not  being  the  worse  of  drink. 

'  When  Bums  was  sitting  at  the  table  in  the  window,  he  had  pen, 
ink,  and  paper,  which  I  brought  to  him  at  his  own  request.  He  now 
and  then  wrote  on  the  paper,  and  while  the  gentlemen  were  sober, 
he  turned  round  often  and  chatted  with  them,  but  diunk  none  of  the 
claret  which  they  were  drinking.  .  •  •  I  heard  him  read  aloud  several 
parts  of  the  poem,  much  to  the  amusement  of  the  three  gentlemen.' 

The  statement  of  Hxmter  as  to  the  sobriety  which  Bums 
preserved  amidst  the  extreme  potations  of  the  night,  is,  after  all, 
more  valuable  testimony  to  his  character  than  the  denial  of  his 
being  present  at  the  banquet.  The  &ct  is.  Bums  was  not,  up  to 
this  time  at  least,  liable  to  the  reproach  of  any  unusual  degree 
of  intemperance.  He  was  of  too  social  and  mirth-loving  a  nature 
to  refuse  to  join  in  occasional  revelries,  such  as  then  too  frequently 
occurred  amongst  gentlemen  as  well  as  commoners;  but  he  liked 
these  scenes  rather  in  spite  of,  than  from  a  love  of,  the  drinking. 
All  his  old  EUisland  servants  testify  to  the  sobriety  of  his  life  there. 
Elizabeth  Smith  says  that,  in  the  whole  course  of  her  half-year's 
service  (1788-9),  she  never  saw  her  master  in  the  least  affected  by 
liquor  except  once,  and  that  was  at  the  New  Year. 

I  have  been  informed  by  a  relative  of  Sir  Robert  Lawrie,  that  he 
never  afterwards  quite  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  extraor- 
dinary contest  described  by  Bums,  though  he  was  able  some  years 
after  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  war  of  the  French  Bevolution, 
and  survived  till  1804. 

We  have  to  contemplate  the  poet,  not  many  days  after  this 
extravagant  merry-making,  in  one  of  the  most  solenm  and 
affecting  passages  of  his  Ufe.  The  grave  had  closed  over  Mary 
Campbell,  as  far  as  our  facts  and  arguments  will  allow  us  to  assign 

date,  in  the  latter  part  of  October  1786.     Since  then  three  years 
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had  dapaed — ^years  of  literary  trixunpli  unexampled^  of  new  and 
starUing  scenes^  of  passion^  of  pleaflnre^  and  of  pain.  The  poet  had 
in  the  interval  married  and  settled  in  life^  and  taken  up  a  new 
and  laborious  profession.  Just  about  this  time^  as  will  be  foxmd, 
he  expressed  his  sense  of  the  importance  of  being  a  good  husband 
and  &ther,  saying  that  there  lay  'the  true  pathos  and  sublime  of 
human  life.'  It  might  have  been  thought  that  ere  now  the  scenes 
of  wo  and  scenes  of  pleasure  which  passed  a  few  years  ago  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ayr^  would  have  feded  much  from  memory  and 
feeling.  It  was  above  all  unlikely  that^  after  the  fascinating  society 
of  Charlotte  Hamilton^  Mai^aret  Chalmers^  and  Clarinda^  the  ghost 
of  any  early  rustic  love  should  rise  to  cross  his  path  and  darken  his 
spirit.  But  no— the  simple  Highland  girl  who  had  trysted  to  meet 
him  at  Greenock^  where^  instead  of  him^  she  found  a  grave^  was  like  no 
other  of  the  shades  of  the  past.  A  day  came  at  the  end  of  harvest^ 
when  the  date  of  the  death  of  Mary  three  years  before  was  recalled 
to  him.  According  to  Mr  Lockhart^  reporting  the  statement  of  Mrs 
Bums  to  her  Mend  Mr  M^Diarmid^  '  he  spent  that  day^  though 
labouring  under  cold^  in  the  usual  work  of  the  harvest^  and 
apparently  in  excellent  spirits.  But  as  the  twilight  deepened^  he 
sppeaiei  to  grow  'Wery  sad  about  something/'  and  at  length 
imidered  out  into  the  bam-yard^  to  which  his  wife^  in  her  anxiety^ 
followed  him^  entreating  him  in  vain  to  observe  that  frost  had 
set  in^  and  to  return  to  the  fireside.  On  being  again  and  again 
requested  to  do  so,  he  promised  compliance;  but  still  remained 
where  he  was,  striding  up  and  down  slowly,  and  contemplating  the 
sky,  which  was  singularly  clear  and  starry.  At  last  Mrs  Bums 
found  him  stretched  on  a  mass  of  straw,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  a 
beautiful  planet  *'  that  shone  like  another  moon,''  and  prevailed  on 
him  to  come  in.  He  immediately,  on  entering  the  house,  called 
for  his  desk,  and  wrote  exactly  as  they  now  stand,  with  all  the 
ease  of  one  copying  from  memory,  these  sublime  and  pathetic 
verses:* 

TO    MAEY    IN    HEAVEN. 

Thou  ling'ring  star,  with  less'ning  ray. 

That  lov'st  to  greet  the  early  mom. 
Again  thou  usher'st  in  the  day 

My  Mary  from  my  soul  was  torn. 
O  Mary !  dear  departed  shade  ! 

Where  is  thy  place  of  blissftd  rest? 
See'st  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid? 

Jlear'st  thou  the  groans  that  rend  his  breast  ? 
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That  sacred  hour  can  I  forged, 

Can  I  forget  the  hallowed  grove. 
Where  by  the  winding  Avr  we  met. 

To  live  one  day  of  parting  love ! 
Eternity  will  not  effisice 

Those  records  dear  of  transports  past; 
Thy  image  at  onr  last  embrace. 

Ah !  little  thought  we  Hwas  our  last ! 

^T^9  gurgling,  kissed  his  pebbled  shore, 

O'erhung  with  wild  woods,  thick'ning  green; 
The  fragrant  birch,  and  hawthorn  hoar. 

Twined  am'rous  round  the  raptured  scene; 
The  flowers  sprang  wanton  to  be  prest. 

The  birds  sang  love  on  every  spray — 
Till  too,  too  soon,  the  glowing  west 

Proclaimed  the  speed  of  wingid  day. 

Still  o'er  these  scenes  my  mem'ry  wakes. 

And  fondly  broods  with  miser  care ! 
Time  but  th'  impression  stronger  makes. 

As  streams  their  channels  deeper  wear. 
MyMary !  dear  departed  shade ! 

Where  is  thy  place  of  blissful  rest? 
See'st  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid  ? 

Hear'st  thou  the  groans  that  rend  his  breast?  ^ 

In  the  Appendix,  as  referred  to,  will  be  foimd  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  date  of  this  affair  has  been  erroneously  assigned 
to  September,  and  that  the  poem  was  in  reality  written  on  the 
20th  of  October,  being  the  third  recurrence  of  the  probable  month 
assigned  for  the  death  of  Highland  Mary. 

Bums  had  written  a  letter  about  the  late  changes  in  his 
circumstances  to  his  venerable  friend  Blacklock,  and  intrusted  it 
to  Robert  Heron,  a  young  scion  of  the  church  connected  with  the 
south-western  district  of  Scotland,  and  who  was  now  beginning 
to  busy  himself  with  literary  speculations.  Heron  had  proved  a 
faithless  messenger,  and  Blacklock  addressed  Bums  as  follows : — 

TO    MR    ROBERT    BURNS. 

EDiNBUBOit,  2ith  August  1789. 

Dear  Burns,  thou  brother  of  my  heart. 
Both  for  thy  virtues  and  thy  art; 
If  art  it  may  be  called  in  thee. 
Which  Nature's  boimty  large  and  free 

*  See  Appendix,  No.  15. 
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With  pleasure  in  thy  breast  diffiises^ 
And  warms  tliy  soul  with  all  the  Muses. 
Whether  to  laugh  with  easy  grace^ 
Thy  numbers  move  the  sage's  face^ 
Or  bid  the  softer  passions  rise^ 
And  ruthless  souls  with  grief  surprise, 
^Tis  Nature's  voice  distinctly  felt, 
Through  thee,  her  organ,  thus  to  melt. 

Most  anxiously  I  wish  to  know. 
With  thee  of  late  how  matters  go : 
How  keeps  thy  much-loved  Jean  her  health? 
What  promises  thy  farm  of  wealth  ? 
Whether  the  Muse  persists  to  smile. 
And  all  thy  anxious  cares  beguile  ? 
Whether  bright  fancy  keeps  alive? 
And  how  thy  darling  infants  thrive  ? 

For  me,  with  grief  and  sickness  spent. 
Since  I  my  homeward  journey  bent. 
Spirits  depressed  no  more  I  mourn. 
But  vigour,  life,  and  health  return. 
No  more  to  gloomy  thoughts  a  prey, 
I  sleep  all  night  and  live  all  day ; 
By  turns  my  friend  and  book  enjoy, 
And  thus  my  circling  hours  employ ; 
Happy  while  yet  these  hours  remain. 
If  Bums  could  join  the  cheerful  train. 
With  wonted  zeal,  sincere  and  fervent. 
Salute  once  more  his  humble  servant, 

Thomas  Blacklock. 

Bums  answered  as  follows : — 

TO    DR    BLACKLOCK. 

Ellisl/lkd,  2Ut  Oct,  1789. 

Wow,  but  your  letter  made  me  vauntie !  elated 

And  are  ye  hale,  and  weel,  and  cantie?  merry 

I  kenned  it  still  your  wee  bit  jauntie. 

Wad  bring  ye  to : 
Lord  send  you  aye  as  weel 's  I  want  ye. 

And  then  ye^l  do. 

The  ill-thief  blaw  the  Heron  south !  devil 

And  never  drink  be  near  his  drouth ! 
He  tauld  mysel'  by  word  o'  mouth. 

He  'd  tak  my  letter ; 
I  lippened  to  the  chield  in  trouth,  trusted 

And  bade  nae  better.  deaired 

VOL.  ni.  E 
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Bui  aiblins  honest  Master  Heron  poliaps 

Had  at  the  time  some  dainty  Mr  one^ 

To  ware  his  theologic  care  on^  spend 

And  holy  stndy; 
And  tired  o'  sanls  to  waste  his  lear  on^ 

E^en  tried  the  body, 

Bnt  what  d  ^e  think^  my  trusty  fier, 
I  'm  turned  a  ganger — ^Peace  be  here ! 
Parnassian  queans^  I  fear^  I  fear^ 

Ye^U  now  disdain  me  ! 
And  then  my  fifty  pounds  a  year 

W3X  little  gain  me. 

Ye  glaiket^  gleesome^  dainty  damies^  giddy 

Wha^  by  Castalia's  wimplin'  streamies^  winding 

Lowp,  sing,  and  lave  your  pretty  limbies. 

Ye  ken,  ye  ken. 
That  Strang  Necessity  supreme  is 

'Mang  sons  o'  men. 

I  hae  a  wife  and  twa  wee  laddies. 

They  maim  hae  brose  and  brats  o'  duddies;     clothes 

Ye  ken  yoursel's  my  heart  right  proud  is — 

I  need  na  yaunt. 
But  I  'U  sned  besoms — ^thraw  saugh  woodies,*  cot 

Before  they  want. 

Lord,  help  me  through  this  warld  o'  care ! 
I  'm  weary  sick  o  't  late  and  air ! 
Not  but  I  hae  a  richer  share 

Than  monie  ithers ; 
But  why  should  ae  man  better  fare. 

And  a'  men  brithers? 

Come,  firm  Resolve,  take  thou  the  van. 
Thou  stalk  o'  carl-hemp'  in  man ! 
And  let  us  mind,  faint  heart  ne'er  wan 

A  lady  fair : 
Wha  does  the  utmost  that  he  can. 

Will  whyles  do  mair.  sometimeji 

'  Woodics— *  two  or  three  willow- twigs  twisted  together,  used  for  binding  the  end  of  a 
broom  or  birch  besom/ — Dr  Jamie$on,  Boms,  in  shorti  avows  his  willingness  to  become  a 
broom-maker,  rather  than  allow  hit  children  to  want. 

•  The  male  hemp,  that  which  bears  the  seed ;  *  Ye  hare  a  stdk  o*  carl-hemp  in  yon,*  la  a 
Scotch  proverb. — KtUy, 
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Sat  to  condude  my  cdlly  rhyme 

(I  'm  scant  o'  verse^  and  scant  o'  time)j 

To  make  a  happy  fireside  dime 

To  weans  and  wife^ 
That's  the  true  pathos  and  suhlime 

Of  human  life. 

My  compliments  to  Sister  Beckie; 
And  eke  the  same  to  honest  Lncl^^ 
I  wat  she  is  a  dainty  diuckie^^ 

Ai  e'er  tread  day ! 
And  gratefully,  my  guid  auld  cockie, 

I  'm  yours  for  aye. 

Robert  Bxtbns. 

In  this  light  strain — and  yet  it  is  a  levity  involying  some  very 
serious  things — did  Bums  write  (if  our  condusions  are  correct)  the 
day  after  he  had  given  vent  to  the  tragic  strains  To  Mary  in  Heaven. 

Among  Captain  Riddd's  visitors  of  this  season,  was  Francis 
Grose — a  broken-down  English  gentleman  who,  under  the  impulse 
of  poverty,  had  been  induced  to  exercise  considerable  literary  and 
artistic  talents  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  A  large  work  on 
the  Antiquities  of  England  had  been  completed  some  years  ago. 
He  had  also  produced  a  treatise  on  Arms  and  Armour,  another  on 
Military  Antiquities,  and  several  minor  works.  The  genius  and 
social  spirit  of  the  man  were  scarcely  more  remarka^ble  than  his 
personal  figure,  which  was  ludicrously  squat  and  obese.  Orose 
having  made  an  inroad  into  Scotland,  for  the  purpose  of  sketching 
and  chronicling  its  antiquities.  Bums  met  him  at  Friars'  Carse, 
and  was  greatly  amused  by  his  aspect  and  conversation.  The 
comic  Muse  also  caught  at  the  antiquarian  enthusiasm  as  a  proper 
subject.    The  consequence  was  a  poem 

ON  CAPTAIN  GR0SF8  PEREGBINATI0N8  THROUGH  SCOTLAND, 

coLLEcrnrQ  the  ai«tiquitizs  or  that  KnroDOM. 

Hear,  Land  o'  Cakes,  and  brither  Scots, 
Prae  Maidenkirk^  to  Johnny  Groat's ; 
If  there's  a  hole  in  a'  your  coats, 

I  rede  you  tent  it :  warn 

A  chiel  's  amang  you  taking  notes. 

And,  &ith,  he  'U  prent  it. 

'  Chndde,  a  familiar  term  for  a  hen,  traBBfenred  endearingly  to  a  matron  of  the  human 
species. 

'  Maidenkirk  is  an  invernon  of  the  name  of  Kfafanaiden,  in  ^ngtonahire,  the  moit  southerly 
parish  in  Scotland. 
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K  in  your  bounds  ye  cliance  to  light 

Upon  a  fine^  &t^  fodgel  wight^  plump 

(y  stature  shorty  but  genius  bright^ 

lliat  's  he,  mark  wed — 
And  wow !  he  has  an  nnco  slight 

(y  cank  and  ked. 

By  some  auld  honlet-haimted  biggin,  owi—bmiding 

Or  kirk  deserted  by  its  riggin'. 

It 's  ten  to  ane  ye  11  find  lum  snug  in 

Some  eldritch  part,  nnhoij 

Wi'  deils,  they  say,  Lord  save 's !  coUeaguin' 

At  some  black  art. 

nk  ghaist  that  haimts  auld  ha^  or  chaumer, 

Ye  gipsy-gang  that  deal  in  glamour,  necromancj 

And  you  deep-read  in  hell's  black  grammar. 

Warlocks  and  witches ; 
Ye  'U  quake  at  his  conjuring  hammer. 

Ye  midnight  bitches. 

It 's  tauld  he  was  a  sodger  bred. 
And  ane  wad  rather  fa'n  than  fled; 
But  now  he 's  quat  the  spurtle  blade. 

And  dog-skin  wallet, 
And  ta'en  the — ^Antiquarian  trade, 

I  think  they  call  it. 

He  has  a  fouth  o'  auld  nick-nackets,  abondanoe 

Rusty  aim  caps  and  jinglin'  jackets. 
Wad  hand  the  Lothians  three  in  tackets, 

A  towmont  guid ; 
And  parritch-pats,  and  auld  saut-backets. 

Before  the  Flood. 

Of  Eve^s  first  fire  he  has  a  cinder ; 
Auld  Tubalcain's  fire-shool  and  fender ; 
That  which  distinguished  the  gender 

O'  Balaam's  ass ; 
A  broomstick  o*  the  witch  of  Endor, 

Weel  shod  wi'  brass. 

Forbye,  he  '11  shape  you  aflf,  fii'  gleg,  quickly 

The  cut  of  Adam  s  phUabeg ; 

The  knife  that  nicket  Abel's  craig,  neck 

He  '11  prove  you  fuUy, 
It  was  a  faulding  jocteleg,^ 

Or  lang-kall  gully. 

' '  Jocktaleg,  a  clasp-knife ;    Northumberland  and  Scotland.      Probably  from   Jock   of 
Liege.    Liege  formerly  supplied  Scotland  with  cutlery.* — Grose't  Provincial  Olostary,    *  Hie 
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But  wad  ye  see  him  in  his  glee^ 
For  meikle  glee  and  fun  has  he^ 
Then  set  him  down^  and  twa  or  three 

Quid  fellows  wi'  him ; 
And  port^  O  port !  shine  thou  a  wee^ 

And  then  ye  'U  see  him ! 

Now^  by  the  powers  o'  verse  and  prose ! 
Thou  art  a  dainty  chiel^  O  Grose ! — 
Whae'er  o'  thee  shall  ill  suppose. 

They  sair  misca'  thee  j 
I M  take  the  raseal  by  the  nose. 

Wad  say.  Shame  fa'  thee. 

Another  of  the/aceius  of  this  acquaintance  was  an 


EPITAPH  ON  CAPTAIN  GROSE,  THE  CELEBRATED 

ANTIQUARY, 

The  Devil  got  notice  that  Grose  was  a-dying. 

So  whip !  at  the  summons,  old  Satan  came  flying ; 

But  when  he  approached  where  poor  Francis  lay  moaning. 

And  saw  each  bedpost  with  its  burden  a-groaning, 

Astonished,  confounded,  cried  Satan :  '  By , 

I'll  want  'im,  ere  I  take  such  a  damnable  load.' 

Afterwards,  when  Grose  had  gone  forward  on  his  mission^ 
Bums  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  him.  Professor  Stewart 
having  intimated  to  the  poet  a  desire  to  see  Grose,  the  former 
sent  the  following  letter  to  his  antiquarian  Mend : — 


TO    FRANCIS    GROSE,    ESQ.,    F.S.A. 

Sir — I  believe  among  aU  our  Soots  literati  you  have  not  met 
with  Professor  Dugald  Stewart,  who  fills  the  moral  philosophy 
chair  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  To  sav  that  he  is  a  man  of 
the  first  parts,  and,  what  is  more,  a  man  of  the  first  worth,  to  a 
gentleman  of  your  general  acquaintance,  and  who  so  much  enjoys 
the  luxury  of  unencimibered  freedom  and  undisturbed  privacy,  is 

etjmolc^  of  this  word  remained  unknown  till  not  manj  years  ago,  that  an  old  knife  was 
found,  ha?ing  this  inscription  Jacqut*  de  Liege,  the  name  of  the  cutler.  Thos  it  is  in  exact 
analogy  with  Andrea  di  FerraraJ' — Lord  Hoiks, 

'  After  he  [James  VI.]  had  gone  to  England,  it  is  said  he  boasted  to  some  of  his  courtiers 
that  he  would  repeat  a  sentence  which  none  of  them  could  understand.  Calling  one  of  his 
•taUe-bojs,  he  said  to  him:  "  Callan,  hae  there's  threttie  pennies;  gae  wa  and  buy  me  a 
joekUUg ;  and  gin  ye  hide,  111  gang  to  the  bongan  o*  the  house,  and  tak  a  caber,  and  reestle 
yoor  riggin  wi  't."  * — I>r  Jamietotu 
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not  perhaps  recommendation  enough ;  but  when  I  infimn  yon  that 
Mr  Stewart's  principal  characteristic  is  yonr  &yoniite  feature — thai 
sterling  independence  of  mind^  which^  though  every  man's  rights 
so  few  men  have  the  courage  to  daim^  and  fewer  stilly  the  magna- 
nimity to  support;  when  I  tell  you  that^  unseduced  by  splendour  and 
undisgusted  by  wretchedness^  he  appreciates  the  merits  of  the 
various  actors  in  the  great  drama  of  life  merely  as  they  perform 
their  parts — ^in  shorty  he  is  a  man  after  your  own  hearty  and  I  comply 
with  his  earnest  request  in  letting  you  know  that  he  wishes  above 
all  things  to  meet  with  you.  His  house^  Catrine^  is  within  less  than 
a  mile  of  Som  Castle^  which  you  proposed  visiting ;  or  if  you  could 
transmit  him  the  enclosed^  ne  would  with  the  greatest  pleasure 
meet  you  anywhere  in  the  neighbourhood.  I  write  to  Ayrshire, 
to  inform  Mr  Stewart  that  I  have  acquitted  myself  of  my  promise. 
Should  your  time  and  spirits  permit  you  meeting  with  Mr  Stewart, 
'tis  well  j  if  not,  I  hope  you  will  foi^ve  this  liberty,  and  I  have  at 
least  an  opportunity  of  assuring  you  with  what  truth  and  respect  I 
am,  sir,  your  great  admirer,  and  very  hiunble  servant,  B.  B. 

Not  being,  after  all,  very  sure  of  the  whereabouts  of  Grose,  the 
bard  enclosed  his  letter  in  an  envelope  addressed  to  Mr  Cardonnel, 
a  brother  antiquary,  and  containing  a  set  of  jocular  verses  in 
imitation  of  the  quaint  song  of  Sir  John  Malcolm. 


WRITTEN   IN   AN   ENVELOPE,   ENCLOSING  A   LETTER 

TO    CAPTAIN    QBOSE. 

Ken  ye  ought  o'  Captain  Grose? 

Igo  and  ago. 
If  he 's  amang  his  friends  or  foes  ? 

Iram,  coram,  dago. 

Is  he  to  Abra'm's  bosom  gane? 

Igo  and  ago. 
Or  handing  Sarah  by  the  wame  ? 

Iram,  coram,  dago. 

Is  he  south,  or  is  he  north  ? 

Igo  and  ago. 
Or  drowned  in  the  river  Forth  ? 

Iram,  coram,  dago. 


Is  he  slain  by  Highlan'  bodies  ? 

Igo  and  ago. 
And  eaten  like  a  wether  haggis? 

Iram,  coram,  dago. 
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Wliere'er  he  be^  the  Lord  be  near  him; 

Igo  and  ago, 
As  for  the  deil,  he  danma  steer  him, 

Iram,  coram,  dago. 

But  please  transmit  the  endosM  letter, 

Igo  and  ago, 
Which  irill  oblige  your  hmnble  debtcnr, 

Iram,  coram,  dago. 

So  inay  ye  hae  auld  stanes  in  store, 

Igo  and  ago^ 
The  Very  stanes  that  Adam  bore, 

Iram,  coram,  dago. 

So  may  ye  get  in  glad  possession, 

Igo  and  ago^ 
The  coins  o'  Satan's  coronation  ! 

Iram,  coram,  dago. 

'Hie  Excise  business  might  haye  beoi  a  benefit  to  Bums  in  more 
tespects  than  in  that  of  income,  if  it  had  only  filled  up  time 
otiierwise  liable  to  be  spent  in  idleness  or  invaded  by  dissipatioiu 
Neither  can  we  suppose  that  firequent  riding  through  the  beautiful 
scenery  oi  Nithsdale,  could  be  quite  an  unsuitable  way  for  a  poet 
to  spend  part  of  his  time.  On  the  contrary,  as  Bums  had  always 
been  accustomed  to  compose  while  engaged  in  labour  out  of  doors, 
his  present  life  might  have  been  expected  to  prove  rather  favourable 
to  tiie  Muse  than  otherwise.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  business 
was  overtasking.  The  ten  parishes  which  Bums  surveyed  form  a 
tract  not  less  than  fifteen  miles  each  way.  It  called  for  his 
riding  about  two  hundred  miles  a  week.  Under  this  serious 
exaction  upon  his  strength,  spirits,  and  time,  neitheir  the  mental 
nor  the  agricultural  farm  of  Bums  got  &ir  play» 

The  poet,  however,  was  diligent  and  exact  in  the  performance 
of  his  official  duty,  to  a  degree  which  I  question  if  two  out  of  every 
ten  of  the  present  literary  men  of  England  would  be  found  to 
attain.  He  bent  his  strong  fsiculties  to  the  purpose,  and  he  accom- 
plished it,  whatevei^  the  Dalilahs  of  the  imagination  might  say  to 
the  contrary.  Inspired  with  a  just  view  of  the  contraband-trade 
as  an  infraction  and  disturbance  of  the  rights  of  the  fiedr  trader, 
he  was  disposed  to  be  severe  with  the  regular  smuggler;  but  in 
petty  matters  of  inaccuracy,  or  even  something  worse,  among  the 
country  brewsters  and  retailers,  he  tempered  justice  with  mercy. 
The  late  Professor  Gillespie  of  St  Andrews  remembered  seeing 
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Bums  on  a  fair-day  in  Angust  1793  at  the  village  of  Thornhill^ 
irhere^  as  was  not  uncommon  in  those  days^  a  poor  woman  named 
Kate  Watson  had^  for  one  day^  taken  np  the  trade  of  a  publican^ 
of  course  without  a  licence.  '  I  saw  the  poet  enter  her  door^  and 
anticipated  nothing  short  of  an  immediate  seizure  of  a  certain 
greybeard  and  barrel  which,  to  my  personal  knowledge,  contained 
the  contraband  commodities  our  bard  was  in  quest  of.  A  nod, 
accompanied  by  a  significant  movement  of  the  forefinger,  brought 
Kate  to  the  doorway  or  trance,  and  I  was  near  enough  to  hear 
the  following  words  distinctly  uttered:  ^^Kate,  are  you  mad? 
Don't  you  know  that  the  supervisor  and  I  wiU  be  in  upon  you  in  the 
course  of  forty  minutes  ?  Good-by  f  ye  at  present.**  Bums  was  in 
the  street  and  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd  in  an  instant,  and  I  had 
access  to  know  that  the  friendly  hint  was  not  neglected.  It  saved  a 
poor  widow  from  a  fine  of  several  pounds,  for  committing  a  quarterly 
ofience  by  which  the  revenue  was  probably  subject  to  an  annual 
loss  of  five  shillings.'  * 

Allan  Cunningham  relates  a  similar  anecdote.  'The  poet  and 
a  brother  exciseman  one  day  suddenly  entered  a  widow  woman's 
shop  in  Dunscore,  and  made  a  seizure  of  smuggled  tobacco. 
''Jenny,'*  said  the  poet,  ''I  expected  this  would  be  the  upshot. 
Here,  Lewars,  take  note  of  the  number  of  rolls  as  I  count 
them.  Now,  Jock,  did  ye  ever  hear  an  auld  wife  numbering 
her  threads  before  check-reels  were  invented?  Thou*sane,  and 
thou*s  no  ane,  and  thou*s  ane  a'  out — ^listen.'*  As  he  handed  out 
the  rolls,  he  went  on  with  his  humorous  enumeration,  but  dropping 
every  other  roll  into  Janet's  lap.  Lewars  took  the  desired  note 
with  much  gravity,  and  saw  as  if  he  saw  not  the  merciful  conduct 
of  his  companion.' 

A  brief  hurried  note,  which  Bums  wrote  this  month  to  Mr 
Alexander  Fergusson  of  Craigdarroch,  and  which  has  lately  been 
foxmd,  evidently  refers  to  some  similar  Excise  case,  in  which  the 
poet's  generous  feelings  were  interested  for  the  delinquent.  The 
language  is  coarse,  but  it  is  humanity  that  speaks : 

Glode  Inn,  NooUf  Wednesday. 

*  Blessi^d  be  he  that  kind!/  doth 
The  poor  man*8  case  consider.' 

I  have  sought  you  all  over  the  town,  good  sir,  to  Icam  what  you 
have  done,  or  what  can  be  done,  for  poor  Robie  Gordon.  The  hour 
is  at  hand  when  I  must  assume  the  execrable  office  of  whipper-in 

*  Edinburgh  Literary  Journal^  1829. 
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to  the  blood-hounds  of  Justice^  and  must  let  loose  the  carrion  sons 
*  *  *  on  poor  Robie.  I  think  you  can  do  something  to  save  the 
unfortunate  man^  and  am  sure^  if  you  can^  you  will.  I  know  that 
Benevolence  is  supreme  in  your  bosom^  and  has  the  first  voice  in^ 
and  last  check  on^  all  you  do ;  but  that  insiduous  *  *y  Politics, 
may  [word  wanting]  the  honest  cully  Attention,  until  the  practicable 
moment  of  doing  good  is  no  more.  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
sir,  your  obliged  humble  servant,  Robt.  Bubns.^ 

We  see  in  these  homely  £Btcts  the  same  benevolent  nature  which 
shines  in  the  verses  to  the  Mouse  and  the  Moimtain-daisy.' 


TO    MB    ROBERT    AINSLIE. 

Ellisland,  lit  Nov,  1789. 

My  DEAR  Friend— I  had  written  you  long  ere  now,  could  I  have 
guessed  where  to  find  you,  for  I  am  sure  you  have  more  good  sense 
than  to  waste  the  precious  days  of  vacation-time  in  the  dirt  of 
business  and  Edinburgh.  Wherever  you  are,  Crod  bless  you,  and 
lead  you  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  you  &om  evil ! 

I  do  not  know  if  I  have  informed  you  that  I  am  now  appointed 
to  an  Excise  division,  in  the  middle  of  which  my  house  and  farm 
lie.  In  this  I  was  extremely  lucky.  Without  ever  having  been  an 
expectant,  as  they  caU  their  journeymen  excisemen,  I  was  directly 
planted  down  to  all  intents  and  purposes  an  officer  of  Excise,  there 
to  flourish  and  bring  forth  firuits — ^worthy  of  repentance. 

I  know  not  how  the  word  exciseman,  or  still  more  opprobrious, 
ganger,  will  sound  in  your  ears.  I,  too,  have  seen  the  day  when  my 
auditory  nerves  would  have  felt  very  delicately  on  tliis  subject ;  but 
a  wife  and  children  are  things  which  have  a  wonderful  power  in 
blunting  these  kind  of  sensations.  Fifty  pounds  a  year  for  life, 
and  a  provision  for  widows  and  orphans,  you  will  allow,  is  no  bad 

'  The  original  of  this  note,  endorsed  *  October  1789/  was  lately  found  in  Craigdarroch 
House,  along  with  the  still  briefer  note  replying  to  the  invitation  to  Carse. 

*  'Jean  Dnnn,  a  sosp^^ted  trader  in  Kirkpatrick-Bnrham,  observing  Bums  and  Robertson — 
another  exdseman — approaching  her  house  on  the  morning  of  a  fair,  slipped  out  by  the  back- 
door, apparently  to  erade  their  scrutiny,  leaving  in  her  house  only  her  attendant  for  the  day 
and  her  danghter,  a  little  ^L  "  Has  there  been  any  brewing  for  the  fair  here  to-day  ? " 
demanded  the  poet  as  he  entered  the  cabin.  "  0  no,  sir,"  was  the  reply  of  the  servant ;  **  wo 
hae  nae  licence  for  that."  **  That's  no  true,"  exclaimed  the  child :  "  the  muckle  black  kist  is 
fon*  o*  the  bottles  o*  yill  that  my  mother  sat  up  a*  night  brewing  for  the  fair."  "  Does  that 
bird  speak?**  said  Robertson,  pointing  to  ono  hanging  in  a  cage.  ** There  is  no  use  for 
another  speaking-bird  in  this  house,"  said  Bums,  "  while  that  little  lassie  is  to  the  fore.  We 
are  in  a  hurry  just  now ;  but  as  we  return  from  the  fair,  we  *11  examine  the  muckle  black 
kJaU**  Of  course,  when  they  returned,  the  kist  belied  the  little  lassie's  talc.' — Communicated 
ly  Mr  Ja$eph  Tram, 
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settlement  for  a  poet.  For  the  ignominy  of  the  profinsion^  I  have 
the  encouragement  which  I  once  heard  a  recroiting-flergeant  give 
to  a  nnmerons,  if  not  a  respectable  audience^  in  the  stareets  of 
Kilmarnock :  ^  Gentlemen^  for  your  further  and  better  encourage- 
ment^ I  can  assure  you  that  our  regiment  is  the  most  blackguard 
corps  under  the  crown^  and  consequently  with  us  an  honest  feUow 
has  the  surest  chance  of  preferment.' 

You  need  not  doubt  that  I  find  several  rery  unpleasant  and 
disagreeable  circumstances  in  my  business;  butTL  t£d  with  and 
disgusted  at  the  language  of  complaint  against  the  erils  of  life. 
Human  existence  in  the  most  fayourable  situations  does  not  abound 
with  pleasures^  and  has  its  inconvemences  and  ills :  capricious^  foolish 
man  mistakes  these  inconveniences  and  ills  as  if  they  were  the 
pccidiar  property  of  his  particular  situation ;  and  hence  that  eternal 
fickleness^  that  lo^'e  of  change^  which  has  ruined^  and  daily  does 
ruin^  many  a  fine  fellow^  as  well  as  many  a  blockhead^  and  is  almost 
without  exception  a  constant  source  of  disappointment  and  misery. 

I  long  to  hear  from  you  how  you  go  on — ^not  so  much  in  business 
as  in  life.  Are  you  pretty  well  satisfied  with  your  own  exertions^ 
and  tolerably  at  ease  in  your  internal  reflections  ?  ^Tis  mudh  to  be 
a  great  character  as  a  lawyer^  but  beyond  comparison  more  to  be  a 
great  character  as  a  man.  That  you  may  be  both  the  one  and  the 
other  is  the  earnest  wish^  and  that  you  will  be  both  is  the  firm 
persuasion  of^  my  dear  sir^  &c.^  B.  B. 


TO    MR    RICHARD    BROWN. 

£lli8Lari>,  itk  November  17S9. 

I  hare  been  so  hurried,  my  ever-dear  friend,  that  though  I  got 
both  your  letters,  I  have  not  been  able  to  command  an  hour  to 
answer  them  as  I  wished ;  and  even  now,  you  are  to  look  on  this  as 
merely  confessing  debt  and  craving  days.  Few  things  could  have 
given  me  so  much  pleasure  as  the  news  that  you  were  once  more 
safe  and  soxmd  on  terra  flrma,  and  happy  in  that  place  where 
happiness  is  alone  to  be  found — ^in  the  fireside  circle.  May  the 
benevolent  Director  of  all  things  peculiarly  bless  you  in  all  those 
endearing  connections  consequent  on  the  tender  and  venerable 
names  of  husband  and  father !  I  have,  indeed,  been  extremely  lucky 
in  getting  an  additional  income  of  £50  a  year,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  appointment  will  not  cost  me  above  £10  or  J612  per  annum 
of  cjtix^nscs  more  than  I  must  have  inevitably  incurred.  The  worst 
circuiustanoc  is,  that  the  Excise  division  which  I  have  got  is  so 
extc.usi>c — no  less  than  ton  parishes  to  ride  over — and  it  abounds^ 
^^^%|idcs,  with  so  much  business,  that  I  can  scarcely  steal  a  spare 
^kont.     Howewr,   lalwur  endears  rest,  and  both  together  are 

Wrtdy  necessary  for  the  iin>i>or  eiyoyment  of  human  edstenca 
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I  cannot  meet  you  anywhere.  No  less  than  an  order  from  the 
Board  of  Excise  at  Edmburgh  is  necessary^  before  I  can  have  so 
much  time  as  to  meet  you  in  Ayrshire.  But  do  you  come  and  see 
me.  We  must  have  a  social  day^  and  perhaps  lengthen  it  out  with 
half  the  nighty  before  you  go  again  to  sea.  You  are  the  earliest 
friend  I  now  have  on  ^rth^  my  brothers  excepted;  and  is  not  that 
an  endearing  circumstance?  When  you  and  I  first  met^  we  were  at 
the  green  period  of  human  life.  The  twig  would  easily  take  a  bent^ 
but  would  as  easily  return  to  its  former  state.  You  and  I  not  only 
took  a  mutual  bent^  but  by  the  melancholy^  though  strong  influence 
of  being  both  of  the  famUy  of  the  unfortunate,  we  were  entwined 
with  one  another  in  our  growth  towards  advanced  age ;  and  blasted 
be  the  sacril^ous  hand  tiiat  shall  attempt  to  undo  the  union !  You 
and  I  must  hare  one  bumper  to  my  fayourite  toast :  '  May  the  com* 
panions  of  our  youth  be  the  friends  of  our  old  age !'  Come  and  see 
me  one  year;  I  shall  see  you  at  Port-Glasgow  the  next;  and  if  we 
can  contrive  to  have  a  gossipping  between  our  two  bedfeUows,  it 
will  be  so  much  additional  pleasure.  Mrs  Bums  joins  me  in  kind 
oomjdiments  to  you  and  Mrs  Brown.  Adieu !  I  am  ever,  my  dear 
sir,  yours,  B.  B* 


TO    MB    WILLIAM     BURNS. 

ELLtsLAn),  lOfA  Nov.  1789. 

I)EiLB  William — ^I  would  have  written  you  sooner,  but  I  am  so 
liurried  and  fatigued  with  my  Excise  business,  that  I  can  scarcely 
pluck  up  resolution  to  go  through  the  eflbrt  of  a  letter  to  anybody. 
Indeed  you  hardly  deserve  a  letter  fix)m  me,  considering  that  you 
have  spare  hours  in  which  you  have  nothing  to  do  at  all,  and  yet  it 
was  near  three  montihs  between  your  two  last  letters. 

I  know  not  if  vou  heard  lately  from  Gilbert.  I  expect  him  here 
with  me  about  the  latter  end  of  this  week.  *  *  *  ♦  My  mother 
is  returned,  now  that  she  has  seen  my  little  boy  Francis  fairly  set  to 
the  world.  I  suppose  Gilbert  has  informed  you  that  you  have  got 
a  new  nephew.  He  is  a  fine  thriving  fellow,  and  promises  to  do 
honour  to  the  name  he  bears.  I  have  named  him  Francis  Wallace, 
after  my  worthy  friend,  Mrs  Dunlop  of  Dunlop. 

The  only  Ayrshire  news  that  I  remember  in  which  I  think  you 
will  be  interested,  is  that  Mr  Ronald  is  bankrupt.  You  will  eamly 
guess,  that  ftora  his  insolent  vanity  in  his  sunshine  of  life,  he  will 
now  feel  a  little  retaliation  from  those  who  thought  themselves 
eclipsed  by  him ;  for,  poor  fellow,  I  do  not  think  he  ever  intentionally 
injured  any  one.  I  might,  indeed,  perhaps  except  his  wife,  whom  he 
certainly  mis  used  very  ill ;  but  she  is  stiU  fond  of  him  to  distraction, 
and  hears  up  wonderftdly — ^much  superior  to  him — ^under  this  severe 
shock  of  fortune.  Women  have  a  kind  of  sturdy  sufierance,  which 
qualifies  them  to  endure  beyond,  much  beyond,  the  common  run  of 
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men;  but  perhaps  part  of  that  fortitude  is  owing  to  their  short- 
sightedness^ for  they  are  by  no  means  famous  for  seeing  remote 
consequences  in  all  their  real  importance. 

I  am  very  glad  at  your  resolution  to  live  within  your  income,  be 
that  what  it  will.  Had  poor  Ronald  done  so,  he  had  not  this  day 
been  a  prey  to  the  dreadful  miseries  of  insolvency.  You  are  at  the 
time  of  life  when  those  habitudes  are  begun  which  are  to  mark  the 
character  of  the  ftiture  man.  Gro  on  and  persevere,  and  depend  on 
less  or  more  success.     I  am,  dear  William,  your  brother,     B.  B. 

The  dutiful  kindness  of  Bums  to  this  young  brother  has  already 
been  alluded  to.  We  have  before  us  a  letter  of  William  Bums, 
dated  trom  Morpeth,  29th  November  1789,  including  an  account  of 
moneys  and  articles  of  clothing  furnished  for  him  by  the  poet 
during  the  preceding  eighteen  months,  to  the  amount  of  £6,  Qs. 
In  August  of  this  year,  two  guineas  had  been  advanced,  which 
the  yoimg  man  says  he  intended  to  repay  about  Christmas;  'but/ 
he  adds,  'as  you  can  spare  them,  I  will  keep  them  till  I  go  to 
London,  when  I  expect  soon  to  be  able  to  dear  you  off  in  full.' 
He  goes  on  to  express  a  hope  that  'young  Wallace  bids  fair  to 
rival  his  great  predecessor  in  strength  and  wisdom.'  He  apologises 
for  seldom  writing  by  the  fact,  that  he  is  devoting  his  leisure  time 
to  reading  from  a  circulating  Ubrary.  He  has  read  Karnes^ s  Sketches 
of  the  History  of  Man,  BoswelVs  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  Bums's 
Poems,  and  Beatti^s  Dissertations,  and  will  be  glad  if  his  brother 
will  set  down  the  names  of  a  few  other  books  which  he  should 
inquire  for. 

A  contest  for  the  representation  of  the  Dumfries  group  of 
burghs  commenced  in  September  between  Sir  James  Johnston  of 
Westerhall,  the  pre^dous  member,  and  Captain  Miller,  younger  of 
Dals^vinton,  son  of  Bums's  landlord.  In  this  affair  the  bard  stood 
variously  affected.  Professing  only  a  whimsical  Jacobitism,  he 
had  hitherto  taken  no  decided  part  with  either  of  the  two  great 
factions  of  his  time;  but  he  had  a  certain  leaning  towards  Mr 
Pitt  and  his  supporters.*     On  the  other  hand,  some  of  his  best 

*  On  the  sabject  of  Borns's  politics,  Sir  W^alter  Scott  makes  a  remark  in  sending  some  of 

the  poet's  letters  to  Mr  Lockhart :  *  In  one  of  them  to  that  singular  old  cormadgeon,  Lady 

Winifred  Constable,  yon  will  see  he  plays  high  Jacobite,  and  on  that  account  it  is  cnrioos ; 

though  I  imagine  his  Jacobitism,  like  my  own,  belonged  to  the  fancy  rather  than  the  reason. 

He  was,  however,  a  great  Pittite  down  to  a  certain  period.     There  were  some  passing  stnpid 

verses  in  the  papers,  attacking  and  defending  his  satire  on  a  certain  preacher  whom  he  tenned 

*'  an  unco  calf."     In  one  of  them  occurred  these  lines  in  vituperation  of  the  adversary : 

*<  A  Whig,  I  gue«s.    But  Rab  's  a  Tory, 
And  gies  ub  monia  a  ftmny  story." 
This  was  in  1787.' 
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friends — as  Hemy  Erskine^  the  Earl  of  Glencaim^  Mr  Miller^ 
Captain  Riddel — ^were  Whigs^  and  these  persons  he  was  fearfid  to 
offend.  The  ferment  of  democracy  had  already  commenced  in 
France^  and  La&jette  brought  Louis  and  his  wife  and  children 
through  the  mob  from  Versailles  to  Paris  only  a  fortnight  before 
Bums  was  apostrophising  the  shade  of  Mary  in  the  barn-yard  at 
EDialand.  But  the  frenzy  had  not  yet  spread  to  Scotland^  and  our 
poet  nowhere  makes  any  allusion  to  it.  On  this  canvass  becoming 
keen.  Bums  threw  in  his  pen,  but  rather  fi^m  the  contagion  of  local 
excitement  than  fit)m  partisanship.  One  feeling,  indeed,  he  had 
in  earnest,  and  this  was  detestation  of  the  Duke  of  Queensberry. 
The  duke,  who  was  the  greatest  landlord  in  Nithsdale,  was 
considered  as  having  proved  something  like  a  traitor  to  the 
king  on  the  late  occasion  of  the  Begency  Bill,  when  he  was  in 
the  minority  which  voted  for  the  surrender  of  the  power  of  the 
crown  into  the  hands  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  without  restriction. 
For  this,  and  (or  his  mean  personal  character  and  heartless 
debaucheries,  Bums  held  his  Grace  in  extreme  contempt.  In 
the  first  place,  then,  he  penned  an  election  ballad,  chiefly  against 
the  duke. 

THE    LADDIES    BY    THE    BANKS    O'    NITH. 

Tumi — Up  and  wcmr  them  a\ 

The  laddies  by  the  banks  o*  Nith, 

Wad  trust  his  Grace  wi'  a^  Jamie, 
But  he  'U  sair  them  as  he  sair'd  the  king —      serve 

Turn  tail  and  rin  awa',  Jamie. 

Up  and  waur  them  a',  Jamie,  baffle 

Up  and  waur  them  a' ; 
The  Johnstons  hae  the  guidiii'  o't,* 

Ye  turn-coat  Whigs,  awa\ 

The  day  he  stude  his  country's  friend, 

Or  gied  her  faes  a  claw,  Jamie, 
Or  frae  puir  man  a  blessin'  wan. 

That  day  the  Duke  ne^cr  saw,  Jamie. 

But  wha  is  he,  his  country^s  boast  ? 

Like  him  there  is  na  twa,  Jamie ; 
There's  no  a  callant  tents  the  kye,  boy  watches 

But  kens  o'  Westerha',  Jamie. 

*  A  Boeder  proTwb,  rignificant  of  the  great  local  power  of  this  family  in  former  times.     The 
QvdoDS  were  the  subject  of  a  similar  proverb,  which  forms  the  title  of  a  beautiful  melody. 
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To  end  the  wsrk,  kere's  TUdidefaErck,^ 
Lang  vaaj  hit  vhisde  bhir,  Jamie; 

And  Maxvell  true  o*  mrffng  bhie. 
And  we  H  be  Jobrntaoa  a*^  Jamie, 


turn 
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SiE — I  hare  a  good  wliile  had  a  wish  to  tronbk  yoa  with  a  letierj 
and  had  certainl  j  done  it  long  ere  now  but  for  a  hnmiliating 
Bomething  that  throws  cold  water  on  the  leaohition,  as  if  one  ahonld 
say :  '  Yon  hare  found  Mr  Graham  a  rerr  powerful  and  kind  firiend 
indeed,  and  that  interest  he  is  so  kindhr  takmg  in  yonr  ccmoems  you 
ought,  by  erenrthing  in  your  power,  to  k^p  idire  and  cheriah,' 
Now,  though,  since  God  has  thought  proper  to  make  one  powerful 
and  another  hdpleaBy  the  connectioii  of  obliger  and  obliged  is  all 
fSsiir;  and  though  my  being  under  your  patronage  is  to  me  highly 
honourable,  yet,  sir,  allow  me  to  flatter  myself  that  as  a  poet  ana 
an  honest  man  you  first  interested  yourself  in  my  wel&rej  and 
principally  as  such  still  you  permit  me  to  approach  you. 

I  have  found  the  Excise  business  go  on  a  great  d^  smoother  with 
me  than  I  expected,  owing  a  good  deal  to  the  generous  Mendahip  of 
Mr  Mitchcl,  my  collector,  and  the  kind  assistance  of  Mr  Findlater, 
my  supervisor.  I  dare  to  be  honest,  and  I  fear  no  labour.  Nor  do 
I  find  my  hurried  life  greatly  inimical  to  my  correspondence  with 
the  !Muses.  Their  visits  to  me,  indeed,  and  I  bebeve  to  most  of 
their  acquaintance,  like  the  visits  of  good  angels,  are  short  and  far 
between ;  but  I  meet  them  now  and  then,  as  I  jog  through  the  hills 
of  Nithsdale,  just  as  I  used  to  do  on  the  banks  of  Ayr.  I  take  the 
liberty  to  enclose  you  a  few  bagatelles,  all  of  them  the  productions 
of  my  leisure  thoughts  in  my  Excise  rides. 

If  you  know  or  have  ever  seen  Captain  Grose,  the  antiquary,  you 
will  enter  into  any  humour  that  is  in  the  verses  on  him.  Perhaps 
vou  have  seen  them  before,  as  I  sent  them  to  a  London  newspaper. 
Though,  I  daresay,  you  have  none  of  the  Solenm-League-imd- 
Covcnant  fire  which  shone  so  conspicuous  in  Lord  Geoi^e  Gordon 
and  the  Kilmarnock  weavers,  yet  I  think  you  must  have  heard  of 
l)r  M/(jlill,  one  of  the  clergymen  of  Ayr,  and  his  heretical  book, 
(iod  lu'lj)  him,  poor  man !  Though  he  is  one  of  the  worthiest,  as  well 
as  one  of  tlie  ablest,  of  the  whole  priesthood  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland, 
ill  every  sense  of  that  ambiguous  term,  yet  the  poor  doctor  and  his 
numerous  family  arc  in  imminent  danger  of  being  thrown  out  to  the 

AltifinilAr  Biriwiiifitic,  Esq.,  mcrcbant  at  ^kcadbrigbi,  and  provoBt  of  the  bnigh.    A 
obronicU  notioei  bim  as  canying  on  a  brisk  foreign  trade  ^pom  tbat  liUlo  port. 
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mercy  of  the  winter  winds.  The  enclosed  ballad  on  that  business  is^ 
I  confess,  too  local;  but  I  laughed  myself  at  some  conceits  in  it, 
though  I  am  conyinced  in  my  conscience  that  there  are  a  good  many 
heavy  stanzas  in  it  too. 

The  election  baUad,  as  you  will  see,  alludes  to  the  present  canvass 
in  our  string  of  boroughs.  I  do  not  believe  there  will  be  such  a 
hard-run  match  in  the  whole  general  election.     ♦    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

I  am  too  little  a  man  to  have  any  political  attachments :  I  am 
deeply  indebted  to,  and  have  the  warmest  veneration  for,  individuals 
of  both  parties;  but  a  man  who  has  it  in  his  power  to  be  the  father 
of  a  country,  and  who  ♦♦**•/  is  a  character  that  one  cannot 
speak  of  witb  patience. 

Sir  James  Johnston  does  'what  man  can  do/  but  yet  I  doubt  his 
&te.  B.  B. 

The  ballad  alluded  to  was  one  in  which  he  presents  the  five 
bm^hs  under  figurative  characters  most  felicitously  drawn: 
Dumfries,  as  Maggy  on  the  banks  of  Nith;  Annan^  as  Blinking 
Bess  of  Annandale;  Kirkcudbright,  as  Whisky  Jean  of  Galloway; 
Sanquhar,  as  Black  Joan  frae  Crichton  Feel;  and  Lochmaben,  as 
Marjory  of  the  many  Lochs — ^appellations  all  of  which  have  some 
appropriateness  from  local  circumstances. 


THE    PIVE    CABLINE8. 

There  were  five  carlines  in  the  south,  old  women 

They  fell  upon  a  scheme. 
To  send  a  lad  to  London  town. 

To  bring  them  tidings  hame. 

Nor  only  bring  them  tidings  hame. 

But  do  their  errands  there. 
And  aiblins  gowd  and  honour  baith  possibly 

Might  be  that  laddie's  share. 

There  was  Maggy  by  the  banks  o'  Nith, 

A  dame  wi'  pride  eneugh. 
And  Marjory  o  the  Monie  Lochs, 

A  carline  auld  and  teugh. 

And  Blinking  Bess  o'  Annandale, 

That  dwelt  near  Solwaysidc, 
And  Whisky  Jean,  that  took  her  gill. 

In  Galloway  sae  wide. 

'  pr  Conie  h«8  here  obrioosly  suppressed  a  bitter  allasion  to  the  Doke  of  Qaeensbeny. 
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And  Black  Joan^  frae  Crichton  Ped^ 

(y  gipsy  kith  and  kin — 
Five  wighter  carlines  wama  foun'  hiadwmer 

The  south  conntra  within. 

To  send  a  lad  to  London  town^ 

They  met  npon  a  day. 
And  monie  a  knight  and  monie  a  laiid 

Their  errand  fain  wonld  gae. 

O  monie  a  knight  and  monie  a  laird 

This  errand  fain  wonld  gae; 
But  nae  ane  could  their  fancy  please, 

O  ne'er  a  ane  but  twae. 

The  first  he  was  a  belted  knight/ 

Bred  o'  a  Border  dan. 
And  he  wad  gae  to  Lon'on  town. 

Might  nae  man  him  withstan'. 

And  he  wad  do  their  errands  weel, 

And  meikle  he  wad  say. 
And  ilka  ane  at  London  court 

Would  bid  to  him  guid-day. 

Then  next  came  in  a  sodger  youth," 

And  spak  wi'  modest  grace. 
And  he  wad  gae  to  London  town. 

If  sae  their  pleasure  was. 

He  wadna  hecht  them  courtly  gifts,  promiM 

Nor  meikle  speech  pretend, 
But  he  wad  hecht  an  honest  heart 

Wad  ne'er  desert  a  friend. 

Now,  wham  to  choose,  and  wham  refuse. 

At  strife  thir  carlines  fell ; 
For  some  had  gentle  folks  to  please. 

And  some  wad  please  themsel'. 

Then  out  spak  mim-mou*ed  Meg  o*  Nith,    prim-mouthed 

And  she  spak  up  wi'  pride. 
And  she  wad  send  the  sodger  youth, 

Whatever  might  betide. 

'  Sir  James  Johnston.  *  Captam  Miller. 
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For  the  anld  gaidman  o'  London  court ' 

She  didna  care  a  pin; 
But  ahe  wad  send  the  sodger  youth 

To  greet  his  eldest  son." 

Then  up  sprang  Bess  o'  Annandale, 

And  a  deadly  aith  she 's  ta'en^ 
That  she  wad  vote  the  Border  knight^ 

Though  she  should  vote  her  lane. 

For  far-aff  fowls  hae  feathers  tsir, 

And  fools  o'  change  are  fain; 
But  I  hae  tried  the  Border  knight. 

And  I  'U  try  him  yet  again. 

Says  Black  Joan  frae  Crichton  Feel, 
A  carline  stoor  and  grim,  austere 

The  auld  guidman,  and  the  young  guidman. 
For  me  may  sink  or  swim ; 

For  fools  will  freit'  o'  right  or  wrang. 

While  knaves  laugh  them  to  scorn ; 
But  the  sodger^s  friends  hae  blawn  the  best. 

So  he  shall  bear  the  horn. 

Then  Whisky  Jean  spak  owre  her  drink. 

Ye  weel  ken,  kimmers  a'. 
The  auld  guidman  o*  Lon'on  court 

His  back 's  been  at  the  wa' ; 

And  monie  a  friend  that  kissed  his  cup 

Is  now  a  fremit  wight :  estranged 

But  it 's  ne'er  be  said  o'  Whisky  Jean — 
I  'U  send  the  Border  knight. 

Then  slow  raise  Maijory  o'  the  Loclis, 

And  wrinkled  was  her  brow. 
Her  ancient  weed  was  russet  gray. 

Her  auld  Scots  bluid  was  true ;  * 

There 's  some  great  folks  set  light  by  me — 

I  set  as  light  by  them; 
But  I  will  send  to  Lon'on  town 

Wham  I  like  best  at  hame. 


*  The  Eng.  «  The  Prince  of  Wales.  •  Talk  superstitiously. 

*  It  majr  not  bo  nnworthj  of  notice  that  this  Terse  was  one  in  great  favoni  with  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  who  used  to  recite  it  with  good  efieot. 

VOL.  m.  r 
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Sae  how  this  weighty  plea  may  end 

Nae  mortal  wight  can  tell : 
God  grant  the  king  and  ilka  man 

May  look  weel  to  himsel\ 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year^  excessive  business  application^ 
joined  to  the  usual  effects  of  social  life  and  a  poetical  temperament^ 
brought  Bums  to  a  sick-chamber. 


TO    MBS    DUNLOP. 

Ellisland,  IBth  December  1789. 

Many  thanks^  my  dear  madam^  for  your  sheetful  of  rhymes. 
Though  at  present  I  am  below  the  veriest  prose,  yet  from  you 
everything  pleases.  I  am  groaning  under  the  miseries  of  a  diseased 
nervous  system — a  system,  the  state  of  which  is  most  conducive  to 
our  happiness  or  the  most  productive  of  our  misery.  For  now  near 
three  weeks  I  have  been  so  ill  with  a  nervous  headache,  that  I  have 
been  obliged  for  a  time  to  give  up  my  Excise  books,  being  scarce 
able  to  lift  my  head,  much  less  to  ride  once  a  week  over  ten  muir 
parishes.  What  is  man?  To-day,  in  the  luxuriance  of  health, 
exulting  in  the  enjoyment  of  existence,*  in  a  few  days,  perhaps 
in  a  few  hours,  loaded  with  conscious  painful  being,  counting  the 
tardy  pace  of  the  lingering  moments  by  the  repercussions  of  anguish, 
and  refusing  or  denied  a  comforter.  Day  follows  night,  and  night 
comes  after  day,  only  to  curse  him  with  life  which  gives  him  no 
pleasure;  and  yet  the  awful,  dark  termination  of  that  life  is 
something  at  which  he  recoils. 

*  Tell  us,  ye  dead ;  will  none  of  you  in  pity 
Disclose  the  secret  .^-^-^— ^— 
What  ^tis  you  arty  and  we  muH  shortfy  he  f 

'  *ti«  no  matter : 
A  little  tini«  will  make  ns  learned  as  yon  are/  * 

Can  it  be  possible,  that  when  I  resign  this  frail,  feverish  being,  I 
shall  still  find  myself  in  conscious  existence  ?  When  the  last  gasp 
of  agony  has  announced  that  I  am  no  more  to  those  that  knew  me 
and  the  few  who  loved  me;  when  the  cold,  stiffened,  unconscious, 
ghastly  corse  is  resigned  into  the  earth,  to  be  the  prey  of  imsightly 
reptiles,  and  to  become  in  time  a  trodden  clod,  shall  I  be  yet  warm 
in  life,  seeing  and  seen,  enjoying  and  enjoyed  ?  Ye  venerable  sages 
and  holy  flaracns,  is  there  probability  in  your  conjectures,  truth  in 
your  stories,  of  another  world  beyond  death ;  or  are  they  all  alike 
baseless  ^isions  and  fabricated  fables?  If  there  is  another  life,  it 
must  be  only  for  the  just,  the  benevolent,  the  amiable,  and  the 
humane :  what  a  flattering  idea,  then,  is  a  world  to  come !     Would 

>  Blair's  Cftxne, 
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to  God  I  as  firmly  believed  it  as  I  ardently  wish  it !  There  I  should 
meet  an  aged  parent^  now  at  rest  £rom  the  many  bnffetings  of  an 
evil  worlds  against  which  he  so  long  and  so  bravely  struggled. 
There  should  I  meet  the  friend^  the  disinterested  friend^  c^  my 
early  life ;  the  man  who  rejoiced  to  see  me,  because  he  loved  me 
and  could  serve  me.  Muir,  thy  weaknesses  were  the  aberrations  of 
human  nature,  but  thy  heart  glowed  with  everything  generous, 
manly,  and  noble :  and  if  ever  emanation  from  the  All-good  Being 
animated  a  human  form,  it  was  thine!  There  should  I,  with 
speechless  agony  of  rapture,  again  recognise  my  lost,  my  ever-dear 
Mary!  whose  bosom  was  fraught  with  truth,  honour,  constancyj 
and  love. 

MyMary,  dear  departed  shade ! 

W  here  is  thy  place  of  heavenly  rest  ? 
Seest  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid  ? 

Hear'st  thou  the  groam  that  rend  his  breast  ? 

Jesus  Christ,  thou  amiablest  of  characters !  I  trust  thou  art  no 
impostor,  and  that  thy  revelation  of  blissful  scenes  of  existence 
beyond  death  and  the  grave,  is  not  one  of  the  many  impositions 
which  time  after  time  have  been  palmed  on  credulous  mankind. 
I  trust  that  in  thee  '  shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed,' 
by  being  yet  connected  together  in  a  better  world,  where  every 
tie  that  bound  heart  to  h^Eirt  in  this  state  of  existence  shall  be, 
far  beyond  our  present  conceptions,  more  endearing. 

I  am  a  good  deal  inclined  to  think  with  those  who  maintain 
that  what  are  called  nervous  affections  are  in  fact  diseases  of 
the  mind.  I  cannot  reason,  I  cannot  think  j  and  but  to  you  I 
would  not  venture  to  write  anything  above  an  order  to  a  cobbler. 
You  have  felt  too  much  of  the  ills  of  life  not  to  sympathise  with 
a  diseased  wretch  who  has  impaired  more  than  half  of  any  faculties 
he  possessed.  Your  goodness  will  excuse  this  distracted  scrawl, 
which  the  writer  dare  scarcely  read,  and  which  he  would  throw 
into  the  fire  were  he  able  to  write  anything  better,  or  indeed 
anything  at  all. 

Rumour  told  me  something  of  a  son  of  yours  who  was  returned 
from  the  East  or  West  Indies.  If  you  nave  gotten  news  from 
James  or  Anthony,  it  was  cruel  in  you  not  to  let  me  know  j  as 
I  promise  you,  on  the  sincerity  of  a  man  who  is  weary  of  one  world 
and  anxious  about  another,  that  scarce  anything  could  give  me 
so  much  pleasure  as  to  hear  of  any  good  thing  befalling  my 
honoured  friend. 

If  you  have  a  minute's  leisure,  take  up  your  pen  in  pity  to 
lepauvre  miserable  R.  B. 

Written  four  days  afler  a  letter  to  Mr  Graham,  in  which  he 
spoke  of  a  cheerful  and  alert  performance  of  his  Excise  duties, 
one  might  be  apt  to  suspect  some  error  in  the  date  of  this  to 
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Mrs  Dunlop,  wherein  he  discourses  as  one  reduced  by  a  long  illness 
to  the  most  serious  feelings.  But  no  such  theory  is  in  reality 
required  to  reconcile  this  epistle  either  to  that  to  Mr  Graham  or 
to  one  Tnitten  only  a  week  afterwards  to  the  provost  of  Lochmaben, 
in  which  our  bard  seems  to  have  carried  the  jocular  a  good  way 
beyond  the  bounds  of  decorum.  A  headache  of  three  weeks* 
standing  had  now  perhaps  laid  him  up  firom  his  duties  for  one 
or  two  days;  and  low  spirits  were  the  consequence.  Having  to 
write  to  Mrs  Dunlop,  a  lady  of  refined  sentiments  and  a  deep 
sense  of  religion.  Bums  attuned  his  mind  accordingly,  and  poured 
out  this  sentimental  efi^ision,  involving  feelings  of  which  we  have 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  for  the  moment  they  were  sincere, 
although  very  likely  the  first  walk  out  to  the  river-side  in  the 
eye  of  the  morning  sun,  or  the  first  ride  across  the  Dunscore 
Hills  in  quest  of  fiscal  delinquents,  set  him  off  into  a  totally 
different  strain  of  emotion.  What  is  very  curious,  the  letter 
which  he  describes  as  a  'distracted  scrawl/  composed  with  only 
half  of  his  faculties,  appears  after  all  to  have  been  a  deliberate 
transcription,  with  some  amplifications,  firom  an  entry  of  his  last 
year's  Commonplace  Book.  (See  Volume  II.,  p.  267.)  Another 
of  the  mysthres  d^ atelier  of  Bums. 

Amongst  the  gentry  of  Dumfriesshire,  Bums  would  be  led  by 
his  Jacobitism  to  single  out  for  especial  regard  the  Lady  Winifired 
MaxwcU,  grand-daughter  of  that  Earl  of  Nithsdale  who  owed  his 
escape  from  the  block  for  his  concern  in  the  insurrection  of  1715 
solely  to  the  heroism  and  ingenuity  of  his  wife,  with  whom  he 
exchanged  clothes  in  the  Tower  the  night  before  his  intended 
execution.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  proposal  to  introduce  the 
bard  to  her  ladyship;  but  it  had  been  prevented  by  the  illness 
alluded  to  in  the  letter  to  Mrs  Dunlop : 

TO    LADY    WINIFRED    MAXWELL    CONSTABLE.* 

Ellisland,  IQUi  December  1789. 

My  Lady — In  vain  have  I  from  day  to  day  expected  to  hear 
fix)m  Mrs  Young,  as  she  promised  mc  at  Dalswinton  that  she  would 
do  me  the  honour  to  introduce  me  at  Tinwald;  and  it  was 
impossible,  not  from  your  ladyship's  accessibility,  but  from  my  own 
feelings,  that  I  could  go  alone.  Lately,  indeed,  Mr  Maxwell  of 
Carruchan  in  his  usual  goodness  offered  to  accompany  me,  when  an 
imlucky   indisposition   on   my  part  hindered  my  embracing  the 

*  Her  ladyship  had  married  William  Haggerston  Constable,  of  Eycringham,  by  whom  she 
had  several  children. 
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oppoitonity.  To  court  the  notice  or  the  tables  of  the  great^  except 
where  I  sometiines  have  had  a  little  matter  to  ask  of  them^  or  more 
often  the  pleasantcr  task  of  witnessing  my  gratitude  to  them^  is  what 
I  never  have  done^  and  I  trust  never  shall  do.  But  with  your 
ladyship  I  have  the  honour  to  be  connected  by  one  of  the  strongest 
and  most  endearing  ties  in  the  whole  moral  world.  Common 
sufferers  in  a  cause  where  even  to  be  unfortunate  is  glorious — ^the 
cause  of  heroic  loyalty!  Though  my  fathers  had  not  illustrious 
honours  and  vast  properties  to  hazard  in  the  contest^  though  they 
left  their  humble  cottages  only  to  add  so  many  tmits  more  to 
the  imnoted  crowd  that  followed  their  leaders,  yet  what  they 
could,  they  did,  and  what  they  had,  they  lost :  with  unshaken 
firmness  and  unconcealed  political  attachments,  they  shook  hands 
with  ruin  for  what  they  esteemed  the  cause  of  their  king  and  their 
country.  This  language,  and  the  enclosed  verses,*  are  for  your 
ladyship's  eye  alone.  Poets  are  not  very  famous  for  their  prudence ; 
but  as  I  can  do  nothing  for  a  cause  which  is  now  nearly  no  more,  I 
do  not  wish  to  hurt  myself.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  lady, 
your  ladyship's  obliged  and  obedient  humble  servant,  B.  B. 


TO    PROVOST    MAXWELL,    OF    LOCHMABEN. 

Ellisland,  QOth  December  1789. 

Dear  Provost — ^As  my  friend,  Mr  Graham,  goes  for  your  good 
town  to-morrow,  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  send  you  a 
few  lines;  and  as  I  have  nothing  to  say,  I  have  chosen  this  sheet 
of  foolscap,  and  begun,  as  you  see,  at  the  top  of  the  first  page, 
because  I  have  ever  observed  that  when  once  people  have  fairly 
set  out,  they  know  not  where  to  stop.  Now,  that  my  first  sentence 
is  concluded,  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  pray  Heaven  to  help  me 
on  to  another.  Shall  I  write  you  on  poUtics,  or  religion,  two 
master-subjects  for  your  sayers  of  nothing?  Of  the  first,  I 
daresay  by  this  time  you  are  nearly  surfeited;'*  and  for  the  last, 
whatever  they  may  t^k  of  it  who  make  it  a  kiad  of  company- 
concern,  I  never  could  endure  it  beyond  a  soliloquy.  I  might 
write  you  on  farming,  on  building,  on  marketing;  but  my  poor 
distracted  mind  is  so  torn,  so  jaded,  so  racked  and  bedeviled  with 
the  task  of  the  superlatively  damned  to  make  one  guinea  do  the 
business  of  three,  that  I  detest,  abhor,  and  swoon  at  the  very  word 
business,  though  no  less  than  four  letters  of  my  very  short  surname 
are  in  it. 

Well,  to  make  the  matter  short,  I  shall  betake  myself  to  a 
subject  ever  fruitful  of  themes — a  subject  the  turtle-feast  of  the 

*  Those  addressed  to  Mr  William  Tytler. 

'  The  proYOflt,  as  the  leadbg  Yoter  in  Marjory  of  the  Monk  Lochs,  must  have  recently  had 
a  saflSdencj  of  politics. 
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Bens  of  Satan^  and  the  delicious  secret  sugar-plum  of  the  babes 
of  grace — a  subject  sparkling  with  all  the  jewels  that  wit  can 
find  in  the  mines  of  genius^  and  pregnant  with  all  the  stores  of 
learning  from  Moses  and  Confucius  to  Franklin  and  Priestley — 
in  shorty  may  it  please  your  lordship^  I  intend  to  write    *    *    * 

['  Here*  sayt  Allan  Cunningham, '  the  poei  inserted  a  iong,  the  specification  of  which  could 
be  of  no  ben^t  to  his  fame*] 

K  at  any  time  you  expect  a  field-day  in  your  town — a  day  when 
dukes^  earls^  and  knights  pay  their  court  to  weavers^  tailors^  and 
cobblers — I  should  like  to  know  of  it  two  or  three  days  beforehand. 
It  is  not  that  I  care  three  skips  of  a  cur-dog  for  the  politics^  but  I 
should  like  to  see  such  an  exhibition  of  human  nature.  If  you  meet 
with  that  worthy  old  veteran  in  religion  and  good-fellowship^  Mr 
Jefirey^  or  any  of  his  amiable  family^  I  beg  you  will  give  them  my 
best  compliments.  R.  B. 

In  the  conclusion  of  this  letter^  Bums  alludes  to  the  minister  of 
Lochmaben.  In  the  course  of  his  perambulations^  he  was  occa- 
sionally in  the  house  of  this  worthy  man.  Mr  Jeffrey  had  a 
daughter^  a  sweet  blue-eyed  young  creature^  who  at  one  of  Bums's 
visits^  probably  the  firsts  did  the  honours  of  the  table.  Next 
mornings  our  poet  presented  at  break&st  a  sotig  which  has  given 
the  young  lady  immortality  : 

THE    BLUB-EYED    LASSIE.^ 

I  gaed  a  waefii'  gate  yestreen^  nmd 

A  gate,  I  fear,  I  ^U  dearly  rue ; 

I  gat  my  death  frae  twa  sweet  een, 
Twa  lovely  een  o*  bonny  blue. 

'Twas  not  her  golden  ringlets  bright ; 
Her  lips  like  roses  wat  wi'  dew. 

Her  heaving  bosom,  lily-white- 
It  was  her  een  sac  bonny  blue. 

She  talked,  she  smiled,  my  heart  she  wiled ; 

She  charmed  my  soul — I  wist  na  how; 
And  aye  the  stound,  the  deadly  wound,  p«ng 

Cam  fra  her  een  sae  bonny  blue. 
But,  spare  to  speak,  and  spare  to  speed ; ' 

She  '11  aiblins  listen  to  my  vow  :  perhaps 

Should  she  refuse,  I  'U  lay  my  dead  death 

To  her  twa  een  sae  bonny  blue. 

*  This  song  was  printed  in  Johnson's  Museum^  with  an  air  composed  by  Mr  Riddel  of 
Glenriddnl.  It  has  been  set  by  George  Thomson  to  the  tune  of  *  The  Blathrie  o  \*  but,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  present  editor,  it  flowi  much  more  sweetly  to  *  My  only  joe  and  dearie  0.' 

*  A  proverbial  expression. 
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Miss  Jeffrey  married  a  gentleman  named  fienwick^  of  New  York^ 
and  was  living  there  about  1822^  when  a  son  of  Mr  George 
Thcmison  was  introduced  to  her  by  her  son^  the  professor  of 
chemistry  in  Columbia  College.  Mr  Thomson  gave  the  following 
account  of  her  to  his  father: — 'She  is  a  widow — ^has  still  the 
remains  of  Bums's  delightful  portrait  of  her :  her  twa  sweet  een, 
that  gave  him  his  deaths  are  yet  dear  and  full  of  expression.  She 
has  great  suavity  of  manners  and  much  good  sense.^  He  then  adds 
firom  her  recollection  a  charming  picture  of  the  manners  of  Bums 
in  refined  and  agreeable  society.  'She  told  me  that  she  often 
looks  back  with  a  melancholy  satis£EuHion  on  the  many  evenings  she 
spent  in  the  company  of  the  great  bard^  in  the  social  circle  of  her 
Other's  fireside,  listening  to  the  brilliant  sallies  of  his  imagination 
and  to  his  delightful  conversation.  ''Many  times,"  said  she,  "have 
I  seen  Bums  enter  my  father's  dwelling  in  a  cold  rainy  night,  after 
a  long  ride  over  the  dreary  moors.  On  such  occasions  one  of 
the  family  would  help  to  disencimiber  him  of  his  dreadnought 
and  boots,  while  others  brought  him  a  pair  of  slippers  and  made 
him  a  warm  dish  of  tea.  It  was  during  these  visits  that  he  felt 
himself  perfectly  happy^  and  opened  his  whole  soul  to  us,  repeated 
and  even  sang  many  of  his  admirable  songs,  and  enchanted 
all  who  had  the  good-finrtune  to  be  present  with  his  manly, 
luminous  observations  and  artless  manners.  I  never,"  she  added, 
"could  &ncy  that  Bums  had  ever  followed  the  rustic  occupation 
of  the  plough,  because  everything  he  said  or  did  had  a 
gracefulness  and  charm  that  was  in  an  extraordinary  degree 
engaging." '  * 

It  may  be  pleasant  to  many  to  know,  that  Captain  "Wilks,  of  the 
United  States  navy,  and  superior  of  the  Exploratory  Expedition 
whose  publication  has  been  received  in  this  country  as  a  valuable 
contribution  to  science,  is  a  son-in-law  of  the  Blue-eyed  Lassie  of 
Bums.  Mrs  Renwick,  however,  had  the  fiate  to  see  Mrs  Wilks  and 
others  of  her  children  go  to  the  grave  before  her. 

In  the  New  York  Mirror  (1846)  appeared  the  following  notice 
regarding  Mrs  Renwick : — '  The  lady  to  whom  the  following  verses 
— ^never  before  published — ^were  addressed,  known  to  the  readers 
of  Bums  as  the  "Blue-eyed  Lassie,'^  is  one  of  a  race  whose 
beauties  and  virtues  formed  for  several  generations  the  inspiration  of 
the  master  of  the  Scottish  song.  Her  mother  was  Agnes  Armstrong, 
in  whose  honour  the  touching  words  and  beautiful  air  of  "  Boslin 

*  Kew  edition  of  Mr  Thomson's  Mdodki,  1830. 
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Casde"  were  composed,  and  '^Fairiefidr"*  was  her  more  remote 
progenitrix.' 

The  editor  then  adds  the  following  song  as  a  composition  of 
Bums : — 

SONG. 

AiB — Maggy  Lauder. 

When  first  I  saw  fair  Jeanie's  face, 

I  couldna  tell  what  ailed  me, 
My  heart  went  fluttering  pit-a-pat. 

My  een  they  almost  failed  me. 
She 's  aye  sae  neat,  sae  trim,  sae  tight. 

All  grace  does  round  her  hover, 
Ae  look  deprived  me  o'  my  heart. 
And  I  became  a  lover. 

She 's  aye,  aye  sae  blithe,  sae  gay. 
She 's  aye  so  blithe  and  cheerie; 
She's  aye  sae  bonny,  blithe,  and  gay, 
O  gin  I  were  her  dearie ! 

Had  I  Dundas's  whole  estate. 

Or  Hopetoun's  wealth  to  shine  in ; 
Did  warlike  laurels  crown  my  brow. 

Or  humbler  bays  entwining — 
I  'd  lay  them  a'  at  Jeanie's  feet. 

Could  I  but  hope  to  move  her. 
And  prouder  than  a  belted  knight, 

I M  be  my  Jeanie's  lover. 

She 's  aye,  aye  sae  blithe,  sae  gay,  &c. 

But  sair  I  fear  some  happier  swain 

Has  gained  sweet  Jeanie's  £Eivour : 
If80,maveverybli88beher8, 

Though  I  maun  never  have  her. 
But  gang  she  east,  or  gang  she  west, 

'Twixt  Forth  and  Tweed  all  over. 
While  men  have  eyes,  or  ears,  or  taste. 

She  '11  always  find  a  lover. 

She 's  aye,  aye  sae  blithe,  sae  gay,  &c. 

Mrs  Renwick  has  been  for  some  years  dead. 
The  Countess  of  Glencaim,  mother  of  his  beloved  patron,  had 
from  the  first  shewn  Bums  much  kindness.     By  her  origin^  as  we 

*  This  allusion  is  not  readily  intelligible.  The  person  meant  seems  to  be  '  Fairlie  Fair,*  a 
fictitious  character  in  the  ballad  of  HardjfhniuU^  written  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  centniy 
by  Lady  Wardlaw. 
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haeve  seen^  &he  was  a  somewhat  remarkable  person  among  the 
Scottish  nobility^  being  the  daughter  of  a  village  musician^  who 
was  raised  to  unexpected  wealth  by  the  bequest  of  a  fortunate 
relative.     Her  ladyship  had  lately  written  a  kind  letter  to  Bums. 

TO  THE  COUNTESS  OF  GLENCAIRN. 

[Ellislanp,  December  1789.] 

My  Lady — ^The  honour  you  have  done  your  poor  poet  in  writing 
him  so  very  obliging  a  letter^  and  the  pleasure  the  enclosed  beautiM 
verses  have  given  him^  came  very  seasonably  to  his  aid  amid  the 
cheerless  gloom  and  sinking  despondency  of  diseased  nerves  and 
December  weather.  As  to  forgetting  the  family  of  Glencaim^ 
Heaven  is  my  witness  with  what  sincerity  I  could  use  those  old 
verses^  which  please  me  more  in  their  rude  simphcity  than  the  most 
elegant  lines  I  ever  saw : 

*  If  thee,  Jemsalem,  I  forget, 

Skin  part  from  mj  right  hand. 
Hj  tongne  to  my  month^s  roof  let  cleare, 

If  I  do  thee  forget, 
Jemsalem,  and  thee  above 

My  chief  joy  do  not  set* 

When  I  am  tempted  to  do  anvthing  improper^  I  dare  not^  because 
I  look  on  myself  as  accountable  to  your  ladyship  and  family. 
Now  and  then^  when  I  have  the  honour  to  be  called  to  the  tables  of 
the  great,  if  I  happen  to  meet  with  any  mortification  from  the 
stately  stupidity  of  self-sufficient  squires,  or  the  luxurious  insolence 
of  upstart  nabobs,  I  get  above  the  creatures  by  calling  to  remem- 
brance that  I  am  patronised  by  the  noble  House  of  Glencaim ;  and 
at  gala-times — ^such  as  New-year's  Day,  a  christening,  or  the  kirn- 
night,  when  my  punch-bowl  is  brought  from  its  dusty  comer,  and 
filled  up  in  honour  of  the  occasion,  I  begin  with — The  Countess  of 
Glencaim  !  My  good  woman,  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  grateful 
heart,  next  cries:  My  Lord!  and  so  the  toast  goes  on  until  I  end 
with  Lady  Harriefs  little  angel  !^  whose  epithalamium  I  have 
pledged  myself  to  write. 

When  I  received  your  ladyship's  letter,  I  was  just  in  the  act  of 
transcribing  for  you  some  verses  I  have  lately  composed,  and  meant 
to  have  sent  them  my  first  leisure  hour,  and  acquainted  you  with  my 
late  change  of  life.  I  mentioned  to  my  lord  my  fears  concerning 
my  farm.  Those  fears  were,  indeed,  too  true ;  it  is  a  bargain  would 
have  ruined  me,  but  for  the  lucky  circumstance  of  my  having  an 
Excise  commission. 

People  may  talk  as  they  please  of  the  ignominy  of  the  Excise; 

*  Lady  Harriet  Don  was  the  danghter  of  Lady  Glencaim.  Her  child  waa  the  late 
accomplished  Sir  Alexander  Don,  of  Newton-Don,  Bart. 
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£60  a  year  will  support  my  wife  and  cliildreii^  and  keep  me 
independent  of  the  world;  and  I  would  much  rather  haye  it  said, 
that  my  profession  borrowed  credit  from  me^  than  that  I  borrowed 
credit  from  my  profession.  Another  advantage  I  have  in  this 
business  is,  the  Imowledge  it  gives  me  of  the  various  shades  of 
human  character,  consequently  assisting  me  vastly  in  my  poetic 
pursuits.  I  had  the  most  ardent  enthusiasm  for  the  Muses  when 
nobody  knew  me  but  myself,  and  that  ardour  is  by  no  means  cooled 
now  tU  my  Lord  Glencaim's  goodness  has  intiodnced  me  to  aU 
the  world.  Not  that  I  am  in  haste  for  the  press.  I  have  no  idea 
of  publishing,  else  I  certainly  had  consulted  my  noble,  generous 
patron ;  but  after  acting  the  part  of  an  honest  man,  and  supporting 
my  family,  my  whole  wishes  and  views  are  directed  to  poetic 
pursuits.  I  am  aware  that  though  I  were  to  give  performances  to 
the  world  superior  to  my  former  works,  still  if  they  were  of  the 
same  kind  with  those,  the  comparative  reception  they  would  meet 
with  would  mortify  me.  I  have  turned  my  thoughts  on  the  drama. 
I  do  not  mean  the  stately  buskin  of  the  tragic  muse.  Does  not 
your  ladyship  think  that  an  Edinburgh  theatre  would  be  more 
amused  with  affectation,  folly,  and  whim  of  true  Scottish  growth, 
than  manners,  which  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  audience  can 
only  know  at  second-hand?  I  have  the  honour  to  be  your 
ladyship^s  ever  devoted  and  gratefol  humble  servant,  B.  B. 


SKETCH— NEW.TEAR»S    DAY    [1790]. 

TO     XBI     DUHLOP. 

This  day,  Time  winds  the  exhausted  chain^ 
To  run  the  twelvemonth's  length  again : 
I  see  the  old,  bald-pated  fellow. 
With  ardent  eyes,  complexion  sallow. 
Adjust  the  unimpaired  machine. 
To  wheel  the  equal,  dull  routine. 

The  absent  lover,  minor  heir. 

In  vaiu  assail  him  with  their  prayer ; 

Deaf  as  my  friend,  he  sees  them  press, 

Nor  makes  the  hour  one  moment  less. 

Will  you  (the  Major's  ^  with  the  hoimds. 

The  happy  tenants  share  his  rounds ; 

Coila  's  fair  Rachel's  *  care  to-day. 

And  blooming  Keith 's  engaged  with  Gray) 

From  house^e  cares  a  minute  borrow — 

That  grandchild^s  cap  will  do  to-morrow — 

'  Afterwards  General  Dtinlop  of  Diinlop. 

*  Bachcl,  a  daughter  of  Mrs  DubIo]))  was  making  ft  aketoh  of  Coiku 
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And  join  with  me  a  moraliaing^ 
This  day's  propitious  to  be  wise  in. 
Eirst^  what  did  yesternight  deliver? 
^  Another  year  is  gone  &r  ever.' 

And  what  is  this  day's  strong  suggestion? 

'  The  passing  moment's  all  we  rest  on ! ' 

Rest  on — ^for  what?  what  do  we  here? 

Or  w^  regard  the  passing  year? 

Will  line,  amused  with  proverbed  lore. 

Add  to  onr  date  one  minute  more? 

A  few  days  may — a  few  years  must — 

Repose  us  in  the  silent  dust. 

Then  is  it  wise  to  damp  our  bliss? 

Yes — all  such  reasonings  are  amiss ! 

The  voice  of  Nature  loudly  cries. 

And  many  a  message  from  the  skies. 

That  something  in  us  never  dies : 

That  on  this  firail,  uncertain  state. 

Hang  matters  of  eternal  weight : 

That  fiiture  life  in  worlds  ui^nown 

Must  take  its  hue  £rom  this  alone ; 

"Whether  as  heavenly  glory  bright. 

Or  dark  as  Misery's  woeful  night. 

Since,  then,  my  honoured,  first  of  friends, 

On  this  poor  being  all  depends. 

Let  us  th'  important  now  employ, 

And  live  as  those  who  never  die. 

Though  you,  with  days  and  honours  crowned. 

Witness  that  filial  circle  round 

(A  sight,  Life's  sorrows  to  repulse, 

A  sight,  pale  Envy  to  convulse), 

Others  now  claim  your  chief  regard ; 

Yourself,  you  wait  your  bright  reward. 

Bums  was  at  this  time  pressed  with  business,  yet  at  the  same 
time  as  much  the  victim  of  hypochondria  as  if  he  had  been  left  to 
total  vacuity.  The  evil  prospects  of  his  farm  harassed  his  mind. 
Busied  and  vexed  as  he  was,  he  found  time  to  pay  occasional 
evening  visits  to  Dumfiries,  in  order  to  witness  the  performances 
of  a  tolerable  company  of  players  which  had  temporarily  settled 
there.  He  had  even  been  led  by  these  theatricals  to  turn  his 
thoughts  to  the  comic  drama,  as  a  line  not  unworthy  of  the  efforts 
of  Coila.  But  neither  at  this  time,  nor  any  other,  did  he  ever  get 
beyond  the  composition  of  an  occasional  address  or  epilogue* 
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TO    MR    GILBERT    BURNS. 

Ellisland,  11(A  January  1790. 

Dear  Brother — ^I  mean  to  take  advantage  of  the  frank^  though 
I  have  not  in  my  present  frame  of  mind  much  appetite  for  exertion 

in  writing.    My  nerves  are  in  a state.    I  fed  that  horrid 

hypochondria  pervading  every  atom  of  both  body  and  soul.  This 
fann  has  imdone  my  enjoyment  of  myself.     It  Is  a  minons  affidr 

on  all  hands.    But  let  it  go  !     I  '11  fight  it  out^  and  be  off 

with  it. 

We  have  got  a  set  of  very  decent  players  here  just  now.  I 
have  seen  them  an  evening  or  two.  David  Campbell^  in  Ayr, 
wrote  to  me  by  the  manager  of  the  company,  a  Mr  Sutherland, 
who  is  a  man  of  apparent  worth.  On  New-year's  Day  evening, 
I  gave  him  the  following  prologue,  which  he  spouted  to  his 
audience  with  applause : — 


PROLOGUE, 

8P0KBN  AT  THE   THEATBK,  DUMFRIES,  ON  NBW-TBAB*8  DAT   ETEKIKG  [1790]. 

No  song  nor  dance  I  bring  from  yon  great  city 

That  queens  it  o*er  our  taste — ^the  more 's  the  pity  : 

Though,  by  the  by,  abroad  why  will  you  roam? 

Good  sense  and  taste  are  natives  here  at  home : 

But  not  for  panegyric  I  appear, 

I  come  to  wish  you  all  a  good  new-year  ! 

Old  Father  Time  deputes  me  here  liefore  ye. 

Not  for  to  preach,  but  tell  his  simple  story : 

The  sage  grave  ancient  coughed,  and  bade  me  say : 

'  You  're  one  year  older  this  important  day.' 

If  wiser,  too — ^he  hinted  some  suggestion, 

But  'twould  be  rude,  you  know,  to  ask  the  question ; 

And  with  a  would-be  roguish  leer  and  wink, 

He  bade  me  on  you  press  this  one  word — '  think ! ' 

Ye  sprightly  youths,  quite  flushed  with  hope  and  spirit, 

Who  think  to  storm  the  world  by  dint  of  merit. 

To  you  the  dotard  has  a  deal  to  sav, 

In  his  sly,  dry,  sententious,  proverb  way  : 

He  bids  you  mind,  amid  your  thoughtless  rattle. 

That  the  first  blow  is  ever  half  the  battle ; 

That  though  some  by  the  skirt  may  try  to  snatch  him. 

Yet  by  the  forelock  is  the  hold  to  catch  him ; 

That  whether  doing,  suffering,  or  forbearing. 

You  may  do  miracles  by  persevering. 
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Last,  though  not  least  in  love,  ye  youthM  fair. 
Allelic  forms,  high  Heaven's  peculiar  care ! 
To  you  old  Bald-pate  smooths  his  wrinkled  brow. 
And  humbly  begs  you  '11  mind  the  important  Now ! 
To  crown  your  happiness  he  asks  your  leave. 
And  offers  bliss  to  give  and  to  receive. 

For  our  sincere,  though  haply  weak  endeavours. 
With  grateful  pride  we  own  your  many  favours; 
And  howsoever  our  tongues  may  ill  reveal  it, 
Believe  our  glowing  bo^ms  truly  feel  it. 

I  can  no  more.    If  once  I  was  clear  of  this farm,  I  should 

respire  more  at  ease. 

Three  days  after  the  writing  of  this  fretful  letter,  he  was  restored 
to  a  calmer  humour. 


TO    MR    WILLIAM    DUNBAB,    W.S. 

Ellislaivd,  lUh  January  1790. 

Since  we  are  here  creatures  of  a  day,  since  '  a  few  summer-days, 
and  a  few  winter-nights,  and  the  life  of  man  is  at  an  end,'  why,  my 
dear,  much-esteemed  sir,  should  you  and  I  let  negligent  indolence 
— ^for  I  know  it  is  nothing  worse — step  in  between  us  and  bar  the 
enjoyment  of  a  mutual  correspondence?  We  arc  not  shapen  out 
of  the  common,  heavy,  methodical  clod,  the  elemental  stuff  of  the 
plodding,  selfi^  race,  the  sons  of  Arithmetic  and  Prudence;  our 
feelings  and  hearts  are  not  benumbed  and  poisoned  by  the  cursed 
influence  of  riches,  which,  whatever  blessing  they  may  be  in  other 
respects,  are  no  friends  to  the  nobler  qualities  of  the  heart :  in  the 
name  of  random  Sensibility,  then,  let  never  the  moon  change  on  our 
silence  any  more.  I  have  had  a  tract  of  bad  health  most  part  of 
this  winter,  else  you  had  heard  from  me  long  ere  now.  Thank 
Heaven,  I  am  now  got  so  much  better  as  to  be  able  to  partake  a 
little  in  the  enjoyments  of  life. 

Our  friend  Cunningham  will  perhaps  have  told  you  of  my  going 
into  the  Excise.  The  truth  is,  I  found  it  a  very  convenient  business 
to  have  £50  per  annum ;  nor  have  I  yet  felt  any  of  these  mortifying 
circumstances  in  it  that  I  was  led  to  fear. 

Feb,  2d. — I  have  not,  for  sheer  hurry  of  business,  been  able  to 
spare  five  minutes  to  fin^  my  letter.  Besides  my  farm-business,  I 
ride  on  my  Excise  matters  at  least  200  miles  every  week.  I  have 
not  by  any  means  given  up  the  Muses.  You  wiU  sec  in  the 
third  volume  of  Johnson's  Scots  Songs  that  I  have  contributed  my 
mite  there. 

But,  my  dear  sir,  little  ones  that  look  up  to  you  for  paternal 
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protection^  are  an  important  charge.  I  have  already  two  fine  healthy 
stout  little  fellows^  and  I  wish  to  throw  some  light  npon  them.  I 
have  a  thousand  reveries  and  schemes  about  them  and  their  future 
destiny — ^not  that  I  am  a  Utopian  projector  in  these  things.  I  am 
resolved  never  to  breed  up  a  son  of  mine  to  any  of  the  learned 
professions.  I  know  the  value  of  independence;  and  since  I  cannot 
give  my  sons  an  independent  fortune^  I  shall  give  them  an  indepen- 
dent line  of  life.  What  a  chaos  of  hurry^  chance^  and  changes  is 
this  world,  when  one  sits  soberly  down  to  reflect  on  it!  To  a 
father,  who  himself  knows  the  world,  the  thought  that  he  shall  have 
sons  to  usher  into  it  must  fiU  him  with  dread;  but  if  he  have 
daughters,  the  prospect  in  a  thoughtM  moment  is  apt  to  shock 
him. 

I  hope  Mrs  Fordyce  and  the  two  young  ladies  are  well.  Do  let 
me  foi^et  that  they  are  nieces  of  yours,  and  let  me  say  that  I  never 
saw  a  more  interesting,  sweeter  pair  of  sisters  in  my  life.  I  am  the 
fool  of  my  feelings  and  attachments.  I  often  take  up  a  volume  of 
my  Spenser  to  realise  you  to  my  imagination,^  and  think  over  the 
social  scenes  we  have  had  together.  God  grant  that  there  may  be 
another  world  more  congenial  to  honest  fellows  beyond  this:  a 
world  where  these  rubs  and  plagues  of  absence,  distance,  misfortunes, 
ill  health,  &c.,  shall  no  more  damp  hilarity  and  divide  friendship. 
This  I  know  is  your  throng  season,  but  half  a  page  will  much  oblige, 
my  dear  sir,  yours  sincerely,  B.  B. 

Mrs  Dunlop  appears  to  have  at  this  time  accompanied  one  of 
her  many  kind  letters  with  a  present,  perhaps  with  some  reference 
to  the  thirty-first  birthday  of  the  bard,  which  was  approaching. 
On  that  day  he  wrote  to  her  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  his 
letters: 

TO    MBS    DUNLOP. 

Elusland,  35(A  Jamory  1790, 

It  has  been  owing  to  unremitting  hurry  of  business  that  I  have 
not  written  to  you,  madam,  long  ere  now.  My  health  is  greatly 
better,  and  I  now  begin  once  more  to  share  in  satisfaction  and 
enjovment  with  the  rest  of  my  fellow-creatures. 

Many  thanks,  my  much-esteemed  friend,  for  your  kind  letters; 
but  why  will  you  make  me  run  the  risk  of  being  contemptible  and 
mercenary  in  my  own  eyes?  When  I  pique  myself  on  my  indepen- 
dent spirit,  I  hope  it  is  neither  poetic  Ucence  nor  poetic  rant ;  and  I 
am  so  flattered  with  the  honour  you  have  done  me,  in  making  me 
your  compeer  in  friendship  ana  friendly  correspondence,  that  I 
cannot  without  pain,  and  a  degree  of  mortification,  be  reminded  of 
the  real  inequality  between  our  situations. 

'  The  poet*B  copy  of  Spenser  was  a  present  from  Mr  Dnnbtr, 
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Mofit  sincerely  do  I  rqoice  with  yon^  dear  madam^  in  the  good 
news  of  Anthony.  Not  only  your  anxiety  about  his  fiate^  but  my 
own  esteem  for  such  a  noble^  warm-hearted^  manly  young  fellow^  in 
the  little  I  had  of  his  acquaintance^  has  iaterested  me  deeply  in  his 
fixrtunes. 

Falconer^  the  imfortunate  author  of  the  Shipwreck,  which  you  so 
much  admire^  is  no  more.  After  witnessing  the  dreadM  catastrophe 
he  so  feelingly  describes  in  his  poem^  and  after  weathering  many 
hard  gales  of  fortune^  he  went  to  the  bottom  with  the  Aurwa 
firigatel 

I  foi^et  what  part  of  Scotland  had  the  honour  of  giving  him  birth^ 
but  he  was  the  son  of  obscurity  and  misfortune.^  He  was  one  of 
those  daring,  adyentnrous  spirits  which  Scotland^  beyond  any  other 
country^  is  remarkable  for  producing.  little  does  the  fond  mother 
thinks  as  she  hangs  delighted  over  the  sweet  little  leech  at  her 
bosom^  where  the  poor  fellow  may  hereafter  wander^  and  what 
may  be  his  £ate.  I  remember  a  stanza  in  an  old  Scottish  ballad/ 
which^  notwithstanding  its  rude  simplicity^  speaks  feelingly  to  the 
heart: 

*  Little  did  mj  mother  think, 
That  day  she  cradled  me, 
What  land  I  was  to  travel  in. 
Or  what  death  I  should  die ! ' 

Old  Scottish  songs  are^  you  know,  a  favourite  study  and  pursuit 
of  mine;  and,  now  I  am  on  that  subject,  allow  me  to  give  you  two 
stanzas  of  another  old  simple  ballad,  which  I  am  sure  will  please  you. 
The  catastrophe  of  the  piece  is  a  poor  ruined  female  lamenting  her 
&te.     She  concludes  with  this  pathetic  wish : 

'  0  that  my  father  had  ne*er  on  me  smiled ; 
0  that  my  mother  had  ne*er  to  me  song  I 
0  that  my  cradle  had  never  been  rocked ; 
But  that  I  had  died  when  I  was  young  I 

0  that  the  grave  it  were  my  bed ; 

My  blankets  were  my  winding-sheet ; 
The  clocks  and  the  wonns  my  bedfellows  a* ; 

And  0  sae  sound  as  I  should  sleep !  * 

I  do  not  remember  in  all  my  reading,  to  have  met  mth  anything 
more  truly  the  language  of  misery  than  the  exclamation  in  the  last 
line.  Misery  is  like  love ;  to  speak  its  language  truly,  the  author 
must  have  felt  it. 

I  am  every  day  expecting  the  doctor  to  give  your  little  godson* 

'  Falconer  was  the  son  of  a  tradesman  in  the  Nctherbow  of  Edinburgh. 

•  Queen  Mary  had  four  attendants  of  her  own  Christian  name.  In  the  ballad  mentioned  by 
Bums,  one  of  these  gentlewomen  is  described  as  murdering  her  illegitimate  child,  and  suffering 
for  the  crime ;  and  the  verse  quoted  is  one  of  her  last  expressions  at  the  place  of  execution. 
The  incident  is  supposed  to  be  fictiUous. 

'  The  bard*s  second  son,  Francis. 
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the  small-pox.  They  are  rife  in  the  country,  and  I  tremble  for  his 
fate.  By  the  way,  I  cannot  help  congratulating  you  on  his  looks  and 
spirit.  Every  person  who  sees  him,  acknowledges  him  to  be  the 
fuiest,  handsomest  child  he  has  ever  seen.  I  am  myself  delighted 
with  the  manly  swell  of  his  little  chest,  and  a  certain  miniature 
dignity  in  the  carriage  of  his  head,  and  the  glance  of  his  fine  black 
eye,  which  promise  the  imdaunted  gallantry  of  an  independent 
mind. 

I  thought  to  have  sent  you  some  rhymes,  but  time  forbids.  I 
promise  you  poetry  until  you  are  tired  of  it  next  time  I  have  the 
honour  of  assuring  you  how  truly  I  am,  &c.,  B.  B. 

About  this  time  the  Clarinda  correspondence  was  for  a  moment 
renewed,  the  following  letter  appearing  as  an  answer  to  one  from 
the  lady,  which  has  not  been  preserved.  It  is  remarkable  for  the 
admission  it  makes  of  misconduct  in  his  past  career,  though  infer- 
ring that  the  circumstances  in  which  imprudence  had  involved 
him  left  him  no  means  of  a  spotless  escape.  There  can  scarcely 
be  a  doubt  that  the  song  with  which  it  doses  was  written  in  com- 
pliment to  his  correspondent.  From  few  men  besides  Bums  could 
any  lady  have  expected,  along  with  an  apology  for  deserting  her 
only  twenty  months  ago,  a  pleasant-faced  canzonet  of  compUment 
declaring  the  world  to  be  lightless  without  love. 


STLYANDER    TO    CLABINDA. 

\Ab<iiui  end  of  January  1790.]' 

I  have,  indeed,  been  ill,  madam,  this  whole  winter.  An  incessant 
headache,  depression  of  spirits,  and  all  the  truly  miserable  conse- 
quences of  a  deranged  nervous  system,  have  made  dreadful  havoc 
of  my  health  and  peace.  Add  to  all  this,  a  line  of  life,  into  which  I 
have  lately  entered,  obliges  me  to  ride  upon  an  average  at  least  two 
himdred  miles  every  week.  However,  thank  Heaven,  I  am  now 
greatly  better  in  my  health.     *     *     *     * 

I  cannot,  will  not,  enter  into  extenuatory  circumstances;  else  I 
could  shew  you  how  my  precipitate,  headlong,  unthinking  conduct, 
leagued  with  a  conjuncture  of  imlucky  events  to  thrust  me  out  of  a 
possibility  of  keeping  the  path  of  rectitude;  to  curse  me  by  an 
irreconcUable  war  between  my  du^  and  my  nearest  wishes,  and 
to  damn  me  with  a  choice  only  of  different  species  of  error  and 
misconduct. 

I  dare  not  trust  myself  ftirther  with  this  subject.    The  following 

'  la  the  anthorifled  edition  of  the  correBpondence,  this  letter  is  coDJcctnrally  dated  spring  of 
1791.  The  hjpochondria  complained  of,  and  the  allusion  to  the  recent  entrance  upon  the 
Excise  business,  bring  it  for  certain  a  year  fnrther  back. 
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Bong  is  one  of  my  latest  productions,  and  I  send  it  you  as  I  would 
do  anything  else,  because  it  pleases  myself: — 


MY    LOVELY    NANCY. 

Thine  am  I,  my  f aithiul  fair. 

Thine,  my  lovely  Nancy; 
Eyery  pulse  along  my  veins, 

Every  roving  fEUOcy. 

To  thy  bosom  lay  my  heart. 

There  to  throb  and  languish : 
Though  despair  had  wrung  its  core. 

That  woidd  heal  its  anguish. 

Take  away  those  rosy  lips. 

Rich  with  balmy  treasure; 
Turn  away  thine  eyes  of  love. 

Lest  I  die  with  pleasure. 

What  is  life  when  wanting  love  ? 

Night  without  a  morning : 
Love  s  the  cloudless  summer  sun. 

Nature  gay  adorning. 

There  is  in  existence  *  a  small  fragment  of  a  letter  which  Bums 
appears  to  have  addressed  to  Mrs  M'Lehose,  immediately  after 
receiving  a  reply  to  the  preceding.  Mere  snatch  as  it  is,  it  contains 
one  characteristic  burst  of  sentiment :  ^  I  could  not  answer  your 
last  letter  but  one.  When  you  in  so  many  words  tell  a  man  that 
you  look  on  his  letters  with  a  smile  of  contempt,  in  what  language, 
madam,  can  he  answer  you?  Though  I  were  conscious  that  I 
had  acted  wrong — and  I  am  conscious  that  I  have  acted  wrong — 
yet  would  I  not  be  bullied  into  repentance ;  but  your  last  letter 
....  Madam,  determined  as  you.  .  .  .'  On  the  same  sheet, 
the  poet  has  transcribed.  To  Mary  in  Heaven, 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  theatrical  season  at  Dumfries, 
Coila  came  once  more  to  the  aid  of  Mr  Manager  Sutherland;  but 
it  cannot  be  said  that  her  effusion  was  such  as  to  hold  forth  a 
very  fiivourable  prognostic  of  dramatic  effort. 


'  In  possession  of  Mr  B.  l^ghtingale,  Wandsworth  Road,  London.      It  lias  been  endorsed, 
» Becaved  Feb.  6,  1790.' 

VOL.  III.  a 
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PB0L06UE   FOB    MB    SUTHEBLAND'S    B£NEFIT«NIOHT« 

DUMFBIES. 

What  needs  this  din  about  the  town  o'  Lon'on^ 
How  this  new  play  and  that  new  sang  is  comin'  ? 
Why  is  outlandish  stuff  sae  meikle  courted? 
Does  nonsense  mend  like  whisky^  when  imported? 
Is  there  nae  poet^  burning  keen  for  fiune. 
Will  try  to  gie  us  songs  and  plays  at  hame? 
For  comedy  abroad  he  needna  toil^ 
A  fool  and  knave  are  plants  of  every  soil  j 
Nor  need  he  hunt  as  fiu*  as  Bome  and  Ghreece 
To  gather  matter  for  a  serious  piece) 
There  ^s  themes  enough  in  Caleaonian  story^ 
Would  shew  the  tragic  Muse  in  a'  her  glory. 

Is  there  no  daring  bard  will  rise^  and  tell 
How  glorious  Wdlace  stood^  how  hapless  fell? 
Where  are  the  Muses  fled  that  could  produce 
A  drama  worthy  o*  the  name  o'  Bruce ; 
How  here^  even  here^  he  first  unsheathed  the  sword 
'Grainst  mighty  England  and  her  guilty  lord; 
And  after  monie  a  bloody^  deathless  doing, 
Wrenched  his  dear  countiy  from  the  jaws  of  ruin  ? 
O  for  a  Shakspeare  or  an  Otway  scene. 
To  draw  the  lovely,  hapless  Scottish  Queen ! 
Vain  all  th'  omnipotence  of  female  charms 
'Gkdnst  headlong,  ruthless,  mad  rebellion's  arms. 
She  fell,  but  fell  with  spirit  truly  Roman, 
To  glut  the  vengeance  of  a  rival  woman : 
A  woman — ^though  the  phrase  may  seem  imcivil — 
As  able  and  as  cruel  as  the  devil  I 
One  Douglas  lives  in  Home's  immortal  pag^ 
But  Douglasses  were  heroes  every  age : 
And  though  your  fathers,  prodigal  of  hfe, 
A  Douglas  followed  to  the  martial  strife. 
Perhaps  if  bowls  row  right,  and  Bight  succeeds, 
Ye  yet  may  follow  where  a  Douglas  leads ! 
As  ye  hae  generous  done,  if  a'  the  land 
Would  take  the  Muses'  servants  by  the  hand; 
Not  only  hear,  but  patronise,  befriend  them. 
And  where  ye  justly  can  commend,  commend  them; 
And  aibUns  when  they  winna  stand  the  test, 
Wink  hard,  and  say  the  folks  hae  done  their  best ! 
Would  a'  the  land  do  this,  then  I  '11  be  caution 
'U  soon  hae  poets  o'  the  Scottish  nation. 


/-*• 
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Will  gar  Fame  blaw  until  her  tnunpet  crack. 

And  warsle  Time,  and  lay  him  on  lus  back !  strive  with 

For  ns  and  for  our  stage  shotdd  ony  spier,  ask 

'  Wha's  aught  thae  chiels  maks  a'  this  bustle  here?'  men 

My  best  leg  foremost,  I  '11  set  up  my  brow. 

We  have  the  honour  to  belong  to  you ! 

We're  your  ain  baims,  e'en  ^de  us  as  ye  like,  children 

But  like  guid  mithers,  shore  oefore  you  strike.  threaten 

And  gratefd'  still  I  hope  ye  '11  ever  find  us. 

For  a  the  patronage  and  meikle  kindness 

We  Ve  got  fiae  a'  professions,  sets,  and  ranks : 

God  help  us !  ire  're  but  poor — ^ye  'se  get  but  thanks. 

The  third  volume  of  the  Scots  Musical  Museum  had  been  going 
on,  somewhat  more  slowly  than  the  second,  but  with  an  equal 
amount  of  assistance  &om  Bums.  Besides  the  songs  already 
dted  since  the  date  of  the  second  Volume,  he  contributed  many 
which,  as  they  bore  no  particular  reference  to  his  own  history, 
nor  any  other  trait  by  which  the  exact  date  of  their  composition 
could  be  ascertained,  are  here  presented  in  one  group.  Several 
of  them  are,  however,  only  old  songs  mended  or  extended  by 
BurnB. 

TIBBIE    BUNBAB. 

TuHB— JbAnny  it  QUI, 

O  wilt  thou  go  wi*  me,  sweet  Tibbie  Dunbar  ? 

0  wilt  thou  go  wi'  me,  sweet  Tibbie  Dunbar  ? 
Wilt  thou  ride  on  a  horse  or  be  drawn  in  a  car. 
Or  walk  by  my  side,  sweet  Tibbie  Dunbar? 

1  carena  thy  daddie,  his  lands  and  his  money, 
I  carena  thy  kin,  sae  high  and  sae  lordly ; 
But  say  thou  wilt  hae  me,  for  better  for  waur. 
And  come  in  thy  coatie,  sweet  Tibbie  Dunbar ! 


THE    6ABDENEB    VfV    HIS    PAIDLE. 

Tuns — The  Oardenen^  March, 

[It  will  be  foand  thftt  Boms  sobeeqiientl/  prodnoed  a  new  version  of  this  song,  changing 
the  burden  at  the  close  of  the  stanzas.] 

When  rosy  Mom  comes  in  wi'  showers. 
To  deck  her  gay  green  birken-bowers. 
Then  busy,  busy  are  his  hours. 

The  gardener  wi'  his  paidle. 
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The  crystal  waters  gently  fa'^ 
The  merry  birds  are  lovers  a'. 
The  scented  breezes  round  himblaw. 
The  gardener  wi'  his  paidle. 

When  purple  Morning  starts  the  hare^ 
To  steal  upon  her  early  £Eu*e^ 
Then  through  the  dews  he  maun  repair^ 
The  gardener  wi'  his  paidle. 

When  Day,  expiring  in  the  west. 
The  curtain  draws  of  Nature's  rest. 
He  flies  to  her  arms  he  lo'es  the  best. 
The  gardener  wi'  his  paidle. 


i 


HIGHLAND    HARRY. 

[Of  this  song  Boms  says :  *  The  chonis  I  picked  up  from  an  old  woman  in  Dmiblane ;  the 
rest  of  the  song  is  mme.*  It  is  evident  that  the  poet  has  understood  the  chonis  in  a  Jacobite 
■enae,  and  written  his  own  yerses  in  that  strain  accordingly.  Mr  Peter  Bnchan  has,  never- 
theless, ascertuned  that  the  original  song  related  to  a  love  attadiment  between  Harry 
Lomsdale,  the  second  son  of  a  Highland  gentleman,  and  Miss  Jeanie  Gordon,  daughter  to  the 
Laird  of  Knodcespock,  in  Aberdeenshire.  The  lady  was  married  to  her  oonsin,  Habichie 
Gordon,  a  son  of  the  Laird  of  Rhynie ;  and  some  time  after,  her  former  lover  having  met 
her  and  shaken  her  hand,  her  hnsband  drew  his  sword  in  anger,  and  lopped  off  several  of 
Liimsdale*s  fingers,  which  Highland  Harry  took  so  mach  to  heart  that  he  soon  after  died. — 
See  Hogg  and  Motherwell*s  edition  of  Boms,  iL  197.] 

My  Harry  was  a  gallant  gay^ 

Fu'  stately  strode  he  on  the  plain : 
But  now  he  s  banished  far  away ; 

I  'U  never  see  him  back  again. 

0  for  him  back  again ! 
O  for  him  back  again ! 

1  wad  gie  a^  Knockhaspie^s  land 
For  Highland  Harry  back  again. 

"When  a'  the  lave  gae  to  their  bed,  rest 

I  wander  dowie  up  the  glen ;  sad 

I  set  me  down  and  greet  my  fill,  cry 
And  aye  I  wish  hun  back  again. 

O  were  some  villains  hangit  high, 

And  ilka  body  had  their  ain ! 
Then  I  might  see  the  joyfu'  sight. 

My  Highland  Harry  back  again. 
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BONie^T      ANN. 

Ais— Fe  Cfallanis  Bright 

['  I  compofied  this  song  out  of  compliment  to  Miss  Ann  Masterton,  the  dAngbter  of  my 
friend  Allan  Masterton,  the  aathor  of  the  air  "  Strathallan^s  Lament,**  and  two  or  three  othwi 
in  this  work.' — Bums.  Miss  Masterton  afterwards  became  Mrs  DerUshire,  and  was  Hying  in 
London  in  1834.] 

Ye  gaUants  bright,  I  rede  ye  right. 

Beware  o*  bonny  Ann ; 
Her  comely  face  sae  fu'  o'  grace, 

Your  heart  she  will  trepan. 
Her  een  sae  bright,  like  stars  by  night. 

Her  skin  is  like  the  swan; 
Sae  jimply  laced  her  genty  waist. 

That  sweetly  ye  might  span. 

Yonth,  Grace,  and  Love,  attendant  move, 

And  Pleasure  leads  the  van  : 
In  a'  their  charms  and  conquering  arms 

They  wait  on  bonny  Ann. 
The  captive  bands  may  chain  the  hands. 

But  love  enslaves  the  man ; 
Ye  gallants  braw,  I  rede  you  a'. 

Beware  o'  bonny  Ann  ! 


JOHN      ANDERSON. 
TuKS — John  Anderson  my  Jo. 

John  Anderson  my  jo,  John, 

When  we  were  first  acquent. 
Your  locks  were  like  the  raven. 

Your  bonny  brow  was  brent ; 
But  now  your  brow  is  held,  John, 

Your  locks  are  like  the  snaw ; 
But  blessings  on  your  frosty  pow, 

John  Anderson  my  jo. 

John  Anderson  my  jo,  John, 

We  clamb  the  hill  thegither. 
And  monie  a  canty  day,  John, 

We  've  had  wi'  ane  anither : 
Now  we  maun  totter  down,  John, 

But  hand  in  hand  we  '11  go. 
And  sleep  thegither  at  the  foot, 

John  Anderson  my  jo. 
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THE    BATTLE    OF    SHERIFF-MUIB.' 

Txnm^OamoimUm  JUmi. 

[In  this  uoBtanoe  Burns  has  ocmoentrated  in  his  own  Isngnage  a  more  dififbse  song  on  the 
same  sabject,  which  is  nnderstood  to  have  been  the  composition  of  Mr  Barclay,  a  Berean 
minister  of  some  note  about  the  middle  of  the  last  oeotoiy,  nnde  to  the  disUngoished  anatomist 
of  the  same  name.] 

'  O  com  ye  here  the  fight  to  ahtin^ 

Or  herd  the  sheep  wi'  me^  man? 
Or  were  ^e  at  the  Sherra-muir^ 

And  did  the  battle  see,  man  ? ' 
'  I  saw  the  battle,  sair  and  tongh. 
And  reekin'  red  ran  monie  a  sheugh;  channel 

My  heart,  for  fear,  gaed  sough  for  sough,  sigh 

To  hear  the  thuds,  and  see  the  eluds,  knocks 

O^  clans  frae  woods,  in  tartan  duds,  dothes 

Wha  glaumed  at  kingdoms  three,  man.  grasped 

'The  red-coat  lads,  wi'  black  cockades. 

To  meet  them  were  na  slaw,  man; 
They  rushed  and  pushed,  and  bluid  outgushed. 

And  monie  a  bouk  did  &l\  man :  coipse 

The  great  Argyle  led  on  his  files, 
I  wat  th^  glanced  for  twenty  nules : 
They  hacked  and  hashed,  while  broadswords  clashed. 
And  through  they  dashed,  and  hewed,  and  smashed. 

Till  fey  men  died  awa',  man.  predestined 

'  But  had  you  seen  the  philabegs. 

And  skyrin  tartan  trews,  man ;  shining 

When  in  the  teeth  they  dared  our  "Whigs, 

And  covenant  true-blues,  man; 
In  lines  extended  lang  and  large. 
When  bayonets  opposed  the  taxge, 
And  thousands  hastened  to  the  charge, 
Wi'  Highland  wrath  they  frae  the  sheath 
Drew  blades  o'  death,  till,  out  o'  breath. 

They  fled  like  frighted  doos,  man/ 

'  *  This  was  written  about  the  tfane  onr  bard  made  his  tour  to  the  Highlands,  1787.*— CWrw. 
Gilbert  Bums  entertained  a  doubt  if  the  song  was  by  his  brother ;  but  for  this  we  can  see  no 
just  grounds. 
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'  O  how  deili  Tarn,  can  that  be  true  ? 

The  chase  gaed  firae  the  Norths  man ; 
I  saw  myself^  they  did  pursue 

The  horsemen  back  to  Forth^  man ; 
And  at  Dunblane,  in  my  ain  sight, 
Th^  took  the  brig  wi'  a'  their  might. 
And  stranght  to  Stirling  winged  their  flight; 
But,  cursed  lot !  the  gates  were  shut; 
And  monie  a  huntit,  poor  red-coat. 

For  fear  amaist  did  swarf,  man  I ' 

'  My  sister  Kate  cam  up  the  gate 

Wi'  crowdie  nnto  me,  man ; 
She  swore  she  saw  some  rebels  run 

Frae  !Perth  unto  Dundee,  man : 
Their  left-hand  general  had  nae  skill, 
The  Angus  lads  had  nae  good-will 
That  day  their  neibors'  blood  to  spill; 
For  fear,  by  foes,  that  they  should  lose 
Their  cogs  o'  brose— aU  crying  woes; 

And  so  it  goes^  you  see,  xnan. 

'  They  've  lost  some  gallant  gentlemen 
Amang  the  Highland  dans,  man : 

I  fear  mv  Lord  Panmnre  is  slain. 
Or  fiEdlen  in  Whiggish  hands,  man : 

Now  wad  ye  sing  tms  double  fight. 

Some  fen  for  wrang,  and  some  for  right ; 

But  monie  bade  the  world  guid-night ; 

Then  ye  may  tell,  how  pell  and  mell. 

By  red  claymores,  and  muskets'  knell, 

Wi'  dying  yell,  the  Tories  feD, 
And  Whigs  to  heU  did  flee,  man/ 
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swoon 


porridge 


BLOOMING     NELLY. 

Tuns — On  a  Bank  o/Flovfcrs, 

On  a  bank  of  flowers,  in  a  summer-day. 

For  summer  lightly  drest. 
The  youthful,  blooming  Nelly  lay. 

With  love  and  sleep  opprest ; 
When  Willie,  wandering  through  the  wood. 

Who  for  her  favour  oft  had  sued, 
He  gazed,  he  wished,  he  feared,  he  blushed, 

A^d  trembled  where  he  stood. 
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Her  doB^  eyes  like  weapons  sheathed. 

Were  sealed  in  soft;  repose; 
Her  lip^  still  as  she  fragrant  breathed. 

It  richer  dyed  the  rose. 
The  springing  lilies  sweetly  prest. 

Wild-wanton,  kissed  her  rival  breast; 
He  gazed,  he  wished,  he  feared,  he  bludied — 

His  bosom  ill  at  rest. 

Her  robes  light  waving  in  the  breeze, 

Her  tender  limbs  embrace; 
Her  lovely  form,  her  native  ease. 

All  harmony  and  grace : 
Tomnltuons  tides  his  pulses  roll, 

A  faltering,  ardent  kiss  he  stole ; 
He  gazed,  he  wished,  he  feared,  he  blushed, 

Aiid  sighed  Ids  very  soul. 

As  flies  the  partridge  from  the  brake 

On  fear-inspired  wings. 
So  Nelly  starting,  half  awake. 

Away  afiBrighted  springs : 
But  Willie  followed,  as  he  should; 

He  overtook  her  in  the  wood; 
He  vowed,  he  prayed,  he  found  the  maid 

Forgiving  all  and  good. 


MT   HEART*S    IN   THE    HIGHLANDS. 
Tune — Faille  na  Miosg. 

My  heart 's  in  the  Highlands,  my  heart  is  not  here; 
My  heart 's  in  the  Highlands  a-chasing  the  deer; 
A-chasing  the  wild  deer,  and  following  the  roe — 
My  heart  *s  in  the  Highlands  wherever  I  go. 

Farewell  to  the  Highlands,  farewell  to  the  North, 
The  birthplace  of  valour,  the  coimtry  of  worth ; 
Wherever  I  wander,  wherever  I  rove. 
The  hills  of  the  Highlands  for  ever  I  love. 

Farewell  to  the  mountains  high  covered  with  snow ; 
Farewell  to  the  straths  and  green  valleys  below : 
Farewell  to  the  forests  and  wild-hanging  woods; 
Farewell  to  the  torrents  and  loud-pouring  floods. 
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My  heart 's  in  the  Highlands^  my  heart  is  not  here ; 
My  heart 's  in  the  Highlands  a-chasing  the  deer : 
A-chaaing  the  wild  deer^  and  following  the  roe — 
My  heart 's  in  the  Highlands  whererer  I  go. 

[In  this  soDg  Bums  caught  np  the  single  streak  of  poetxy  which  existed  in  a  well-kaown 

old  stall  song,  entitled  T%e  Strong  Walla  qfJDeny,  and  which  commences  thns : 

<  The  flrtt  daj  I  landed,  'twas  on  Irish  ground, 
The  tidings  came  to  me  from  fair  Derry  town, 
That  my  love  was  married,  and  to  my  sad  wo. 
And  I  lost  my  first  lore  by  courting  too  slow.' 

After  many  stanzas  of  similar  doggrel,  the  anthor  hreaks  out,  as  nnder  an  inspiration,  with  the 

one  fine  yene,  which  Bnms  afterwards  seized  as  a  basis  for  his  own  beantifhl  ditty : 

*  My  heart's  in  the  Highlands,  my  heart  is  not  here ; 
My  heart 's  in  the  Highlands  a-chasing  the  deer ; 
A-chasing  the  deer,  and  following  the  roe— 
My  heart 's  in  the  Highlands  whererer  I  go.'] 


THE    BANKS    OF    NITH. 
TuHE — Bobie  donna  Ooraeh. 

The  Thames  flows  prondly  to  the  sea. 

Where  royal  cities  stately  stand ; 
But  sweeter  flows  the  Nith,  to  me. 

Where  Cummins  ance  had  high  command; 
When  shall  I  see  that  honoured  land. 

That  winding  stream  I  love  so  dear ! 
Must  wayward  Fortune's  adverse  hand 

For  ever,  ever  keep  me  here  ? 

How  lovely,  Nith,  thy  fruitftd  vales. 

Where  spreading  hawthorns  gaily  bloom  ! 
How  sweetly  wind  thy  sloping  dales. 

Where  lambkins  wanton  through  the  broom ! 
Though  wandering,  now,  must  be  my  doom. 

Far  from  thy  bonny  banks  and  braes. 
May  there  my  latest  nours  consume, 

Amang  the  Mends  of  early  days ! 


MY    HEABT    IS    A-BREAKING,    DEAR    TITTIEI 

My  heart  is  a-breaking,  dear  tittie !  sister 

Some  counsel  unto  me  come  len'. 
To  anger  them  a'  is  a  pity. 

But  what  will  I  do  wi'  Tarn  Glen? 

I  'm  thinking  wi'  sic  a  braw  fellow 

In  poortith  I  might  make  a  fen' ;  shia 

What  care  I  in  riches  to  wallow, 

If  I  maunna  marry  Tam  Glen? 
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There's  Lowrie^  the  Laird  o'  Drameller, 
Quid-day  to  you>  brute  I  he  comes  b^; 

He  brags  and  he  bUws  o'  his  siller^ 
But  when  will  he  dance  like  Tarn  Olen  ? 

My  minnie  does  constantly  deave  me^  motlMr 

And  bids  me  beware  o' young  men; 
They  flatter^  she  says,  to  cbceive  me^ 

But  wha  can  think  sae  o'  Tarn  Olen? 

My  daddie  says^  gin  I  '11  forsake  himj 

He  'U  gie  me  guid  hunder  marks  ten : 
But  if  it's  ordained  I  maun  take  him^ 

0  wha  will  I  get  but  Tarn  Glen? 

Yestreen  at  the  valentines'  dealing. 

My  heart  to  my  mou'  gied  a  sten;  bound 

For  thrice  I  drew  ane  without  fEdling, 
And  thrice  it  was  written— Tam  Olen. 

The  last  Halloween  I  was  waukin 
My  droukit  sark-sleevej  as  ye  ken ;  wet 

His  likeness  cam'  up  the  house  staukin^ 
And  the  yery  gray  breeks  o'  Tam  Olen  I 

Come  counsel^  dear  tittie !  don't  tarry— 

1  '11  gie  you  my  bonny  black  hen^ 
Gif  ye  will  advise  me  to  marry 

The  lad  I  lo'e  dearly— Tam  Olen. 

The  volume  was  introduced  by  a  short  prefiu»^  evidently  fi*om 
the  pen  of  Bums — ^to  whose  credit,  indeed,  this  work  may  ahnost 

wholly  be  placed.    ' As  this  is  not  one  of  those  many 

publications  which  are  hourly  ushered  into  the  world  merely  to 
catch  the  eye  of  Fashion  in  her  firensy  of  a  day,  the  editor  has  Utde 
to  hope  or  fear  from  the  herd  of  readers.  Consciousness  of  the 
well-known  merit  of  our  Scottish  music,  and  the  national  fondness 
of  a  Scotchman  for  ilie  productions  of  his  own  country,  are  at  once 
the  editor's  motive  and  apology  for  this  undertaking;  and  where 
any  of  the  pieces  in  the  collection  may  perhaps  be  found  wanting  at 
the  critical  bar  of  the  first,  he  appeals  to  the  honest  prejudices 
of  the  last.' 

A  circumstance  has  been  obligingly  reported  by  Sir  James 
S.  Monteath  of  Closebum,  as  illustrating  the  artist-like  care  with 
which  Bums  even  now  elaborated  and  finished  his  songs.  '  There 
was  then  living  in  Closebum  parish  a  respectable  woman,  Christina 
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Kirkpatrick^  married  to  a  mason  named  Flint,  She  had  a  maacnline 
imdentanding;  was  well  acquainted  with  the  old  mntic,  the  songs 
and  ballads  of  Scotland;  and^  having  a  fine  voice  and  good  ear^ 
she  sang  them  remarkably  well.  At  a  subsequent  time^  when  the 
poet's  mother  lived  on  a  farm  which  forms  part  of  this  estate^ 
she  was  on  intimate  terms  with  Kirstyj  to  whom^  on  the  removing 
with  her  son  Gilbert  to  East  Lothian,  she  gave  several  little 
presents;  amongst  the  rest,  the  low-seated  deal-chair  on  which 
she  had  nursed  the  poet  and  the  rest  of  her  children.  This  was 
obligingly  presented  to  me  by  Kirsty  on  her  death-bed,  and  it  is 
now  in  my  possession. 

^When  Bums  dwelt  at  EUisland,  he  was  accustomed,  after 
composing  any  of  his  beautiful  songs,  to  pay  Kirsty  a  visit,  that 
he  might  hear  them  sung  by  her.  He  often  stopped  her  in  the 
ooTurae  of  the  singing,  when  he  found  any  word  harsh  and  grating 
to  his  ear,  and  substituted  one  more  melodious  and  pleasing. 
From  Kirsty's  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  old  Scotch  airs, 
she  was  firequently  able  to  suggest  to  the  poet  music  more 
suitable  to  the  song  she  was  singing  than  that  to  which  he  had 
set  it.'  * 

It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  Bums  was  to  some  extent 
assisted  in  the  same  manner  by  his  wife,  whose  vocal  powers  and 
»^uaint«xce  irith  Scottuh  aL  were  much  beyond  what  is 
common. 


TO    MB    PETEB    HILL,    BOOKSELLER,    EDINBUBGH. 

Ellisland,  2d  Feb,  1790. 

No !  I  will  not  say  one  word  about  apologies  or  excuses  for  not 
writins — I  am  a  poor,  rascally  ganger,  condemned  to  gallop  at  least 
200  miles  every  week  to  inspect  dirty  ponds  and  yeasty  barrels,  and 
where  can  I  find  time  to  write  to,  or  importance  to  interest 
anybody  ?  The  upbraidings  of  my  conscience,  nay,  the  upbraidings 
of  my  wife,  have  persecuted  me  on  your  account  these  two  or  three 

*  A  statement  oonfinnatory  of  the  anecdote  in  the  text  is  made  in  a  communication  of 
the  late  Professor  Thomas  Gillespie,  of  St  Andrews,  to  the  Edinburgh  LUeraty  Journal, 
December  12,  1829  :  *When  a  school-boy  at  Wallace-hall  Academy,  I  saw  Bums's  horse  tied 
by  the  bridle  te  the  sneck  of  a  cottage-door  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  ThomhiU,  and  lingered  for 
some  time  listening  to  the  songs  which,  seated  in  an  arm-chair  by  the  fireside,  Bnms  was 
listening  to.     Betty  (?)  Flint  was  the  name  of  the  songstress.     She  was  neither  pretty  nor 

witty,  but  she  had  a  pipe  of  the  most  overpowering  pitch,  and  a  taste  for  song She 

sang  eren  to  us  laddies,  There  *s  nae  htck  about  the  houte^  and  Braw^  brow  hdt  o*  Gala  Water^ 
most  inimitably.' 
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months  past.  I  wish  to  God  I  was  a  great  man^  that  my 
correspondence  might  throw  light  upon  yon^  to  let  the  world  see 
what  yon  really  are ;  and  then  I  would  make  your  fortune  without 
putting  my  hand  in  my  pocket  for  you^  which^  like  all  other  great 
men^  I  suppose  I  would  avoid  as  much  as  possible.  What  are  you 
doings  and  how  are  you  doing?  Have  you  lately  seen  any  of  my 
few  Mends?  What  has  become  of  the  borough  reform,  or  how 
is  the  fate  of  my  poor  namesake  Mademoiselle  Bums  decided? 
Which  of  their  grave  lordships  can  lay  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and 
say  that  he  has  not  taken  advantage  of  such  firailty  ?  *  *  «  O  man! 
but  for  thee  and  thy  selfish  appetites  and  dishonest  artifices,  that 
beauteous  form,  and  that  once  innocent  and  still  ingenuous  mind, 
might  have  shone  conspicuous  and  lovely  in  the  faithful  wife  and 
the  affectionate  mother ;  and  shall  the  unfortunate  sacrifice  to  thy 
pleasures  have  no  claim  on  thy  humanity  m     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

I  saw  lately  in  a  review  some  extracts  fix)m  a  new  poem,  called 
The  Village  Curate ;'  send  it  me.  I  want,  likewise,  a  cSieap  copy  of 
The  World.  Mr  Armstrong,  the  young  poet,  who  does  me  the 
honour  to  mention  me  so  kindly  in  his  works,  please  give  him  my 
best  thanks  for  the  copy  of  his  book.'  I  shall  write  him  my  first 
leisure  hour.  I  like  his  poetry  much,  but  I  think  his  style  in  prose 
quite  astonishing. 

What  is  become  of  that  veteran  in  genius,  wit,  and  *  ♦  ♦,  Smellie, 
and  his  book?  Give  him  my  compUments.  Does  Mr  Ghraham  of 
Gartmore  ever  enter  your  shop  now  ?  He  is  the  noblest  instance 
of  great  talents,  great  fortune,  and  great  worth  that  ever  I  saw  in 
conjunction.  Remember  me  to  Mrs  Hill;  and  believe  me  to  be, 
my  dear  sir,  ever  yours,  R.  B. 


TO    MR    WILLIAM    NICOL. 

Ellisland,  Feb,  0, 1790. 

My  dear  Sir — ^That mare  of  yours  is  dead.    I  would  fireely 

have  given  her  price  to  have  saved  her;  she  has  vexed  me  bgrond 
description.  Indebted  as  I  was  to  your  goodness  beyond  what  I  can 
ever  repay,  I  eagerly  grasped  at  your  offer  to  have  the  mare  with 
me.  That  I  might  at  least  shew  my  readiness  in  wishing  to  be 
grateful,  I  took  every  care  of  her  in  my  power.  She  was  never 
crossed  for  riding  above  half  a  score  of  times  by  me  or  in  my 

*  The  frail  female  here  alluded  to  had  been  the  snbject  of  some  rather  oppressive  magisterial 
proceedings,  which  took  their  character  from  Creech,  and  roused  some  public  feeling  in  her 
behalf. 

*  The  Village  Curate,  a  poem  (8vo,  28.  6d.  sewed.  Johnson,  London),  is  reviewed  in  the 
Scots  Magazine  for  October  1789. 

'  A  volume  entitled  Juvenile  Poenu,  bj  John  Aimstrong,  student  in  the  Universitj  of 
Edinburgh,  appeared  in  the  latter  part  of  1789. 
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keqxing.  I  drew  her  in  the  plough^  one  of  three^  for  one  poor  week. 
I  refused  fifty-five  shillings  for  her^  which  was  the  highest  bode  I 
oonld  squeeze  for  her.  I  fed  her  up^  and  had  her  in  fine  order  for 
Domfiies  fair;  when^  four  or  five  days  before  the  fiEur^  she  was 
seized  with  an  unaccountable  disorder  in  the  sinews^  or  somewhere 
in  the  bones  of  the  neck ;  with  a  weakness  or  total  want  of  power  in 
her  fillets;  and^  in  shorty  the  whole  vertebrse  of  her  spine  seemed  to 
be  diseased  and  unhinged ;  and  in  eight-and-forty  hours^  in  spite  of 

the  two  best  furiers  in  the  country,  she  died,  and  be to  her ! 

The  farriers  said  that  she  had  been  quite  strained  in  the  fillets 
beyond  cure  before  you  had  bought  her;  and  that  the  poor  devil, 
though  she  might  keep  a  little  flesh,  had  been  jaded  and  quite  worn 
out  with  fiitigue  and  oppression.  While  she  was  with  me,  she  was 
under  my  own  eye,  and  I  assure  you,  my  much- valued  iiiend,  every- 
thing was  done  for  her  that  coidd  be  done;  and  the  accident  has 
vexed  me  to  the  heart.  In  fact,  I  could  not  pluck  up  spirits  to 
write  to  you  on  accoimt  of  the  uufortunate  business. 

There  is  little  new  in  this  country.  Our  theatrical  company,  of 
which  you  must  have  heard,  leave  us  this  week.  Their  merit  and 
character  are  indeed  very  great,  both  on  the  stage  and  in  private 
life:  not  a  worthless  creature  among  them;  and  their  encourage- 
ment has  been  accordingly.  Their  usual  run  is  &om  eighteen  to 
twenty-five  pounds  a  night :  seldom  less  than  the  one,  and  the  house 
will  hold  no  more  than  the  other.  There  have  been  repeated 
instances  of  sending  away  six,  and  eight,  and  ten  pounds  a  night  for 
want  of  room.  A  new  theatre  is  to  be  built  by  subscription ;  the 
first  stone  is  to  be  laid  on  Friday  first  to  come.  Three  hundred 
guineas  have  been  raised  by  thirty  subscribers,  and  thirty  more 
might  have  been  got  if  wanted.  The  manager,  Mr  Sutherland,  was 
introduced  to  me  by  a  iEriend  fi-om  Ayr ;  and  a  worthier  or  cleverer 
fellow  I  have  rarely  met  with.  Some  of  our  clergy  have  slipt  in  by 
stealth  now  and  then;  but  they  have  got  up  a  farce  of  their  own. 
You  must  have  heard  how  the  Rev.  Mr  Lawson  of  Kirkmahoe, 
seconded  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Kirkpatrick  of  Dunscore,^  and  the  rest  of 
that  faction,  have  accused,  in  formal  process,  the  imfortunate  and 
Rev.  Mr  Heron  of  Kirkgunzeon,  that  in  ordaining  Mr  Nielson  to 
the  cure  of  souls  in  Kirkbean,  he,  the  said  Heron,  feloniously  and 
treasonably  bound  the  said  Nielson  to  the  confession  of  faith,  so  far 
as  it  was  agreeable  to  reason  and  the  Word  of  God, 

Mrs  B.  begs  to  be  remembered  most  gratefully  to  you.  Little 
Bobby  and  Frank  are  charmingly  well  and  healthy.  I  am  jaded  to 
death  vrith  fatigue.  For  these  two  or  three  months,  on  an  average, 
I  have  not  ridden  less  than  200  miles  per  week.  I  have  done 
little  in  the  poetic  way.  I  have  given  Mr  Sutherland  two  Prologues, 
one  of  which  was  delivered  last  week.  I  have,  likewise,  strung  four 
or  five  barbarous  stanzas,  to  the  tune  of  Chevy  Chase,  by  way  of 

>  Bnm8*8  own  parish  priest. 
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Elegy  on  your  poor  tmfortunate  mare^  b^inning  (the  name  she  got 
here  was  Peg  Nicholson)^ 

PEG    NICHOLSON. 

Peg  Nicholson  was  a  good  bay  mare^ 

As  ever  trode  on  aim ; 
But  now  she 's  floating  down  the  Niih^ 

And  past  the  mouth  o'  Cairn. 

Peg  Nicholson  was  a  eood  bay  mare^ 

And  rode  through  uiick  and  thin ; 
But  now  she 's  floating  down  the  Nith^ 

And  wanting  even  me  skin. 

Peg  Nicholson  was  a  good  bay  mare^ 

And  anoe  she  bore  a  priest ; 
But  now  she 's  floating  down  the  Nith, 

For  Solway  fish  a  feast. 

Peg  Nicholson  was  a  good  bay  mare^ 

And  the  priest  he  rode  her  sair; 
And  much  oppressed  and  bruised  she  wasj 

As  priest-rid  cattle  are. — &c.  &c. 

Mv  best  compliments  to  Mrs  Niool^  and  little  Neddy^  and  all 
the  ramily :  I  hope  Ned  is  a  good  scholar;  and  will  come  out  to 
gather  nuts  and  apples  with  me  next  harvest.  S.  B. 


TO    . 

Ellislano,  1790. 

Dear  Sir — ^Whether  in  the  way  of  my  trade  I  can  be  of  any 
service  to  the  Rev.  Doctor/  is,  I  fear,  very  doubtful.  Ajax's 
shield  consisted,  I  think,  of  seven  bull-hides  and  a  plate  of  brass, 
which  altogether  set  Hector's  utmost  force  at  defiance.  Alas!  I 
am  not  a  Hector,  and  the  worthy  doctor's  foes  are  as  securely 
armed  as  Ajax  was.  Ignorance,  superstition,  bigotry,  stupidity, 
malevolence,  self-conceit,  envy — all  strongly  bound  in  a  masG^ 
frame  of  brazen  impudence.  Gk)od  God,  sur,  to  such  a  shield, 
humour  is  the  peck  of  a  sparrow,  and  satire  the  pop-gun  of  a 
school-bov.  Creation-disgracing  8c(l4rat8  such  as  they,  God  only 
can  menu,  and  the  devH  only  can  punish.  In  the  comprehending 
way  of  Caligula,  I  wish  they  all  had  but  one  neck.  I  feel  impotent 
as  a  child  to  the  ardour  of  my  wishes  !  R.  B. 

*  In  borlesqae  alliurion,  it  maj  be  presumed,  to  the  insane  woman,  Margaret  Kicholson,  who 
made  an  attempt  to  stab  George  III.  with  a  knife,  Angost  1786. 

»DrM»Gill,  ofAyr. 
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The  poet's  yotmg  brother^  William^  who  had  latterly  been 
employed  at  Newcastle,  was  now  resolved  to  adventure  into  the 
great  field  of  London,  and  he  wrote  (24th  January  1790)  to  Kobert 
for  a  letter  of  introduction  to  his  old  preceptor  Murdoch.  '  You 
promised,'  he  adds,  ^when  I  was  intending  to  go  to  Edinburgh, 
to  write  me  some  instructions  about  behaviour  in  companies 
raiher  above  my  station,  to  which  I  might  be  eventually  introduced. 
As  I  may  be  introduced  into  such  companies  at  Murdoch's  or  on 
his  account,  when  I  go  to  London,  I  wish  you  would  write  me 
some  such  instructions  now :  I  never  had  more  need  of  them,  for 
having  spent  little  of  my  time  in  company  of  any  sort  since  I 
came  to  Newcastle,  I  have  almost  forgot  the  common  civilities  of 
lifi^  To  these  instructions  pray  add  some  of  a  moral  kind,  for 
tiiough — either  through  the  strength  of  early  impressions,  or  the 
frigidity  of  my  constitution — I  have  hi^erto  withstood  the 
temptation  to  those  vices  to  which  young  men  are  so  much 
addicted,  yet  I  do  not  know  if  my  virtue  will  be  able  to  withstand 
ihe  more  powerful  temptations  of  the  metropolis;  yet,  through 
God's  assistance  and  your  instructions^  I  hope  to  weather  the 
storm.' ^ 

The  innocence  of  this  is  certainly  very  charming;  and  one 
caimot  but  be  amused  at  seeing  Robert  Bums  applied  to  for  an 
edification  against  the  vices  most  besetting  to  young  and  hot 
blood. 


TO   MR  WILLIAM  BURKS,   SABBLER,   NEWCASTLE-ON-TTNE. 

Ellisiakp,  10^  Fdmuary  1700. 

Mt  dear  William —  ....  Now  that  you  are  setting  out  for 
that  place  [London],  put  on  manly  resolve,  and  determine  to 
persevere;  and  in  that  case  you  will  less  or  more  be  sure  of  success. 
One  or  two  things  allow  me  to  particularise  to  you.  London 
swBxms  with  worthless  wretches,  who  prey  on  their  f^ow- 
creatures*  thoughtlessness  or  inexperience.  Be  cautious  in  forming 
connections  with  comrades  and  companions.  You  can  be  pretty 
good  company  to  yourself,  and  you  cannot  be  too  shy  of  letting 
anybody  Imow  you  further  than  to  know  yt)u  as  a  saddler.   Another 

caution It  is  an  impulse  the  hardest  to  be  restrained ;  but 

if  once  a  man  accustoms  himself  to  gratifications  of  that  impulse, 
it  is  then  nearly  or  altogether  impossible  to  restrain  it 

I  have  gotten  the  Excise  division,  in  the  middle  of  which  I  live. 

>  CromeVs  JReliques,  p.  379. 
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Bmv  Utde  Frank  is  this  morning  at  the  height  of  the  small-pox.    I 
got  him  inoculated^  and  I  hope  he  is  in  a  good  way. 

Write  me  before  you  leave  Newcastle,  and  as  soon  as  you  reach 
London.  In  a  word,  if  ever  you  be,  as  perhaps  you  may  be,  in  a 
strait  for  a  little  ready  cash,  you  know  my  direction.  I  shall  not 
see  you  beat  while  you  fight  like  a  man. — ^Farewell !     Gk)d  bless 

you.  ROB^.BUBNS. 

The  above  letter  shews  how  well  Bums  could  point  out 
prudential  rules  for  others.  He  might  well  have  added  to  some 
parts  of  his  preachment — 

'  And  may  yon  better  reck  the  rede, 
Than  ever  did  th'  adviser  I ' 

Dr  Currie  published  a  little,  jocular,  rhyming  epistle  which 
Bums  had  sent  to  '  a  gentleman  who  had  sent  the  poet  a  news- 
paper, and  offered  to  continue  it  free  of  expense.'  There  can 
scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  this  gentleman  was  Peter  Stuart,  to 
whose  newspaper,  7%e  Star,  Bums  had  sent  various  contributions 
in  prose  and  verse.  Stuart  desired  to  have  the  occasional  assistance 
of  Bums,  and  seems  to  have  thought  of  sending  his  paper  as  an 
inducement  and  a  remimeration.  Mr  Daniel  Stuart  reported  in 
1888^  that  his  brother  had  at  this  time  ofiered  Bums  a  salary 
for  contributions,  'quite  as  large  as  his  Excise  endowments.'  He 
had  forgot  particulars;  but  he  remembered  his  brother  shewing 
Bums's  letters,  and  boasting  of  the  correspondence  of  so  great  a 
genius.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  this  is  not  true  as  to  time,  if  true  at 
all.  Neither  can  we  think  Mr  Daniel  Stuart  right  in  calling  this 
jocular  epistle  of  Bums  'a  sneering,  unhandsome  return^  for  his 
brother's  offer,  whatever  that  might  be.  It  is  a  piece  of  mere 
pleasantry,  conceived  in  the  purest  good-humour,  and  with  all 
desirable  marks  of  good  feeling  towards  the  person  addressed : 

WRITTEN     TO     A     GENTLEMAN    WHO     HAD     SENT     THE     POET    A 
NEWSPAPER,  AND  OFFERED  TO  CONTINUE  IT  FREE  OF  EXPENSE. 

Kind  Sir,  I  've  read  your  paper  through. 

And,  faith,  to  me  'twas  really  new ! 

How  guessed  ye,  sir,  what  maist  I  wanted? 

This  monie  a  day  I  've  graned  and  gaimtcd,      yawned 

To  ken  what  French  mischief  was  brewin*. 

Or  what  the  drumlie  Dutch  were  doin' ;  muddy 

of  lir  Daniel  Stoart,  regarding  some  allegations  of  Mr  ColeridgOi 
July  1888. 
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That  vile  doup-skelper^  Emperor  Joseph^ 

If  Yenus  yet  had  got  his  nose  off; 

Or  how  the  collieshangie  works  contention 

Atween  the  Russians  and  the  Turks ; 

Or  if  the  Swede,  before  he  halt, 

Would  play  anither  Charles  the  Twalt ;  ^ 

If  Denmark,  anybody  spak  oH; 

Or  Poland,  wha  had  now  the  tack  o  't ;  lease 

How  cut-throat  Prussian  blades  were  hingin' ; 

How  libbet  Italy  was  singin' ; 

If  Spaniard,  Portuguese,  or  Swiss, 

Were  sayin'  or  takin'  aught  amiss : 

Or  how  our  merry  lads  at  hame. 

In  Britain's  court,  kept  up  the  game : 

How  Royal  George,  the  Lord  leuk  o'er  him ! 

Was  managing  St  Stephen's  quorum ; 

If  sleekit  Chatham  WiU  was  livin',  ^  Bmooth 

Or  glaikit  Charlie  got  his  nieve  in ;  thouglitless— fist 

How  Daddie  Burke  the  plea  was  cookin'. 

If  Warren  Hastings'  neck  was  yeukin' ; 

How  cesses,  stents,  and  fees  were  raxed, 

Or  if  bare yet  were  taxed ; 

The  news  o'  princes,  dukes,  and  earls. 

Pimps,  sharpers,  bawds,  and  opera-girls ; 

If  that  daft  buckie,  Geordie  Wales, 

Was  threshin'  still  at  hizzies'  tails ; 

Or  if  he  was  grown  oughtlins  douser,  soberer 

And  no  a  perfect  kintra  cooser. 

A'  this  and  mair  I  never  heard  of. 

And  but  for  you  I  might  despaired  of. 

So  gratefii',  back  your  news  I  send  you, 

And  pray,  a'  guid  things  may  attend  you ! 

Ellisland,  Monday  Morningf  1790. 

After  all,  from  whatever  cause,  the  gratuitous  newspaper  did 
not  come  very  regularly,  as  appears  from  a  subsequent  note  of 
remonstrance  sent  by  the  bard  to  head-quarters : 

Dear  Peter,  dear  Peter, 

We  poor  sons  of  metre 
Are  often  negleckit,  ye  ken ; 

For  instance,  your  sheet,  man, 

(Though  glad  I^m  to  see't,  man), 
I  get  it  no  ae  day  in  ten. — R.  B. 

'  Gustavns  III.  had  attracted  considerable  notice  in  1789  by  bis  vigorous  measures  against 
Roada,  and  the  arrest  of  many  of  bis  nobility  who  disapprored  of  bis  measures. 

VOL.  in.  n 
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Mr  Cxumingliam,  of  Edinbtirgh,  ever  a  sealoiu  firiend  of  Bums, 
had  written  to  him  as  follows : — 

2&ih  January  1790. 

In  some  instances  it  is  reckoned  unpardonable  to  quote  any  one's 
own  words ;  but  the  value  I  have  for  your  friendship  nothing  can 
more  truly  or  more  elegantly  express  than 

'  Time  bnt  the  impresmon  stronger  makes, 
As  Btreams  their  dumnelfl  deeper  wear.* 

Having  written  to  you  twice  without  having  heard  from  you,  I  am 
apt  to  think  my  letters  have  miscarried.  My  conjecture  is  only 
£ramed  upon  the  chapter  of  accidents  turning  up  against  me,  as  it 
too  often  does  in  the  trivial,  and  I  may  with  truth  add,  the  more 
important,  a£Gurs  of  life;  but  I  shall  continue  occasionally  to  inform 
you  what  is  going  on  among  the  circle  of  your  friends  in  these 
parts.  In  these  days  of  merriment,  I  have  firequently  heard  your 
nBjne proclaimed  at  the  jovial  board,  under  ihe  roof  of  our  hospitable 
friend  at  Stenhouse  Mills ;  there  were  no 

'  Lingering  moments  numbered  with  care.* 

I  saw  your  Address  to  the  New-year  in  the  Dumfries  Journal, 
Of  your  productions,  I  shall  say  nothing;  but  my  acquaintances 
all^e,  that  when  your  name  is  mentioned — ^which  every  man  of 
celebrity  must  know  often  happens — I  am  the  champion,  the 
Mendoza,  against  all  snarling  critics  and  narrow-minded  reptiles, 
of  whom  a  few  on  this  planet  do  crawl. 

With  best  compliments  to  your  wife  and  her  black-eyed  sister,  I 
remain  yours,  &c. 

Bums  sent  an  answer  as  soon  as  his  now  pressing  engagements 
permitted. 

TO    MB    CUNNINGHAM. 

Ellisland,  IZih  February  1790. 

I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear  and  much-valued  friend,  for  writing 
to  you  on  this  very  unfashionable,  unsightly  sheet. 

*  My  poTerty  but  not  my  will  consenta/ 

But  to  make  amends,  since  of  modish  post  I  have  none,  except  one 
poor  widowed  half-sheet  of  gilt,  which  lies  in  my  drawer,  among  my 
plebeian  foolscap-pages,  Hke  the  widow  of  a  man  of  fashion  whom 
that  unpolite  scoundrel,  Necessity,  has  driven  from  Burgundy  and 
Pine-apple  to  a  dish  of  Bohea  with  the  scandal-bearing  helpmate 
of  a  village  priest ;  or  a  glass  of  whisky-toddy  with  a  ruby-nosed 
yoke-fellow  of  a  foot-paddmg  exciseman — I  msdce  a  vow  to  enclose 
this  sheetful  of  epistolary  fragments  in  that  my  only  scrap  of  gilt 
paper. 
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I  am  indeed  your  unworthy  debtor  for  three  friendly  letters.  I 
ought  to  have  written  to  you  long  ere  now ;  but  it  is  a  literal  fact, 
I  have  scarcely  a  spare  moment.  It  is  not  that  I  mil  not  write 
to  you :  Miss  Burnet  is  not  more  dear  to  her  guardian  angel,  nor 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Queensberry  to  the  Powers  of  Darkness^ 
than  my  friend  Cunningham  to  me.  It  is  not  that  I  cannot  write  to 
you;  should  you  doubt  it,  take  the  following  fragment,  which  was 
mtended  for  you  some  time  ago,  and  be  convinced  that  I  can  antU 
ihesize  sentiment  and  circumvolute  periods  as  well  as  any  coiner  of 
phrase  in  the  regions  of  philology : — 

December  X789. 

My  deab  Cunningham — Where  are  you?  And  what  are  you 
doing  ?  Can  you  be  that  son  of  levity  who  takes  up  a  friendship  m 
he  takes  up  a  fashion  ?  or  are  you,  like  some  other  of  the  worthiest 
fellows  in  the  world,  the  victim  of  indolence,  laden  with  fetters  of 
ever-increasing  weight  ? 

What  strange  beings  we  are!  Since  we  have  a  portion  of 
conscious  existence,  equally  capable  of  enjoying  pleasure,  happiness, 
and  rapture,  or  of  suffering  pain,  wretchedness,  and  misery — ^it  is 
surely  worthy  of  an  inquiry,  whether  there  be  not  such  a  thing  as  a 
science  of  life;  whether  method,  economy,  and  fertility  of  exp^enta 
be  not  applicable  to  enjoyment ;  and  whether  there  be  not  a  want 
of  dexterity  in  pleasure  which  renders  our  little  scantling  of  happi- 
ness still  less ;  and  a  profuseness,  an  intoxication  in  bliss,  which 
leads  to  satiety,  disgust,  and  self-abhorrence.  There  is  not  a  doubt 
but  that  health,  talents,  character,  decent  competency,  respectable 
friends,  are  real  substantial  blessings ;  and  yet  do  we  not  daily  see 
those  who  enjoy  many  or  all  of  these  good  things,  contrive,  notwith- 
standing, to  be  as  unhappy  as  others  to  whose  lot  few  of  them  have 
&llen  ?  I  believe  one  great  source  of  this  mistake  or  misconduct  is 
owing  to  a  certain  stimulus,  with  us  called  ambition,  which  goads 
us  up  the  hill  of  life — ^not  as  we  ascend  other  eminences,  for  the 
laudable  curiosity  of  viewing  an  extended  landscape,  but  rather  for 
the  dishonest  pride  of  looking  down  on  others  of  our  fellow-creatures 
seemingly  diminutive  in  humbler  stations,  &c.  &c. 

Sunday  lUh  Febnmry  1790. 

God  help  me !  I  am  now  obliged  to  join 

*  Night  to  day,  and  Sunday  to  the  week.' 

If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  orthodox  faith  of  these  churches,  I 

axn  — -^  past  redemption,  and,  what  is  worse, to  all  eternity. 

I  am  deeply  read  in  Boston^ s  Fourfold  State,  Marshall  on  Sanctifi^ 
cation,  ^OuthrU^ 8  Trial  of  a  Saving  Interest,  &c.;  but  ^  there  is  no 
balm  in  Gilead,  there  is  no  physician  there '  for  me ;  so  I  shall  e'en 
turn  Arminian,  and  trust  to  ^  sincere  though  imperfect  obedience.' 
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Tuesday,  IQth, 

Lnckfly  for  me,  I  was  prevented  from  the  discnssion  of  the 
knotty  point  at  which  I  had  just  made  a  full  stop.  All  my  fears 
and  cares  are  of  this  world  :  ^  there  is  another,  an  honest  man  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  it.  I  hate  a  man  that  wishes  to  be  a  deist ;  but 
I  fear,  every  fair,  unprejudiced  inquirer  must  in  some  degree  be  a 
sceptic.  It  is  not  that  there  are  any  very  staggering  arguments 
against  the  immortality  of  man ;  but,  like  electricity,  phlogiston,  &c., 
the  subject  is  so  involved  in  darkness,  that  we  want  data  to  go  upon. 
One  tblng  frightens  me  much :  that  we  are  to  live  for  ever,  seems 
too  good  news  to  be  true.  That  we  are  to  enter  into  a  new  scene 
of  existence,  where,  exempt  from  want  and  pain,  we  shall  enjoy 
ourselves  and  our  friends  without  satiety  or  separation — ^how 
much  should  I  be  indebted  to  any  one  who  could  fully  assure  me 
that  this  was  certain ! 

My  time  is  once  more  expired.  I  will  write  to  Mr  Cl^hom  soon. 
God  bless  him,  and  all  his  concerns  !  And  may  all  the  powers  that 
preside  over  conviviality  and  friendship  be  present  with  all  their 
kindest  influence  when  the  bearer  of  this,  Mr  Syme,  and  you  meet ! 
I  wish  I  could  also  make  one. 

Finally,  brethren,  ferewell!  Whatsoever  things  are  lovely, 
whatsoever  things  are  gentle,  whatsoever  things  are  charitable, 
whatsoever  things  are  kind,  think  on  these  things,  and  think  on 

Br.  B. 


TO    MB    PETER    HILL. 

Ellisland,  2d  March  1790. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Monkland  Friendly  Society,  it  was  resolved 
to  augment  their  hbrary  by  the  following  books,  which  you  are  to 
send  us  as  soon  as  possible : — The  Mirror,  The  Lounger,  Man  of 
Feeling,  Man  of  the  World  (these,  for  my  own  sake,  I  wish  to  have 
by  the  first  carrier) ;  Knox's  History  of  the  Reformation ;  Roe's 
Histoi'y  of  the  Rebellion  in  1715 ;  any  good  History  of  the  Rebellion 
in  1745;  A  Display  of  the  Secession^  Act  and  Testimony,  by  Mr 
Gib;  Hervey^s  Meditations;  Beveridge's  Thoughts;  and  another 
copy  of  Watson^s  Body  of  Divinity,  This  last  heavy  performance 
is  so  much  admired  by  many  of  our  members,  that  they  will  not 
be  content  with  one  copy. 

I  wrote  to  Mr  A.  Masterton  three  or  four  months  ago,  to  pay 
isome  money  he  owed  mc  into  your  hands,  and  lately  I  wrote  to  you 
to  the  same  purpose,  but  I  have  heard  from  neither  one  nor  other 
of  you. 

In  addition  to  the  books  I  commissioned  in  my  last,  I  want  very 
much  An  Index  to  the  Excise  Laws ;  or  an  Abridgment  of  all  the 
Statutes  now  inforce  Relative  to  the  Excise:  by  Jellinger  Symous.   I 
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want  three  copies  of  this  book :  if  it  is  now  to  be  had^  cheap  or  dear^ 
get  it  for  me.  An  honest  country  neighbour  of  mine  wants^  too^  a 
Family-Bible — ^the  larger  the  better^  but  second-handed^  for  he  does 
not  choose  to  give  above  ten  shillings  for  the  book.  I  want^  likewise^ 
for  myself^  as  you  can  pick  them  up^  second-handed  or  cheap  copies 
of  Otway's  dramatic  works,  Ben  Jonson's,  Dryden's,  Congreve's, 
Wycherley's,  Vanbrugh's,  Gibber's,  or  any  dramatic  works  of  the 
more  modem  Macklin,  Qarrick,  Foote,  Colman,  or  Sheridan.  A 
good  copy,  too,  of  Moliere  in  French  I  much  want.  Any  other 
good  dnunatic  authors  in  that  language  I  want  also;  but  comic 
authors  chiefly,  though  I  should  wish  to  have  Racine,  Comeille,  and 
Voltaire  too.  I  am  in  no  hiury  for  all  or  any  of  these,  but  if  you 
accidentally  meet  with  them  very  cheap,  get  them  for  me. 

And  now,  to  quit  the  dry  widk  of  business,  how  do  you  do,  my 
dear  friend? — and  how  is  Mrs  Hill?  I  trust,  if  now  and  then  not  so 
elegantly  handsome,  at  least  as  amiable,  and  sings  as  divinely  as  ever. 
My  good  wife,  too,  has  a  charming  '  wood-note  wild ; '  now,  could  we 
four  get  anyway  snugly  together  in  a  comer  of  the  New  Jerusalem 
(remember,  I  bespeak  your  company  there),  you  and  I,  though 
Heaven  knows  we  are  no  singers,  &c. 

I  am  out  of  all  patience  with  this  vile  world  for  one  thing.  Man- 
kind are  by  nature  benevolent  creatures,  except  in  a  few  scoundrelly 
instances.  I  do  not  think  that  avarice  of  the  good  things  we  chance 
to  have  is  bom  with  ns;  but  we  are  placed  here  amid  so  much 
nakedness  and  himger,  and  poverty  and  want,  that  we  are  under 
a  cursed  necessity  of  studying  selfishness,  in  order  that  we  may 
EXIST !  Still  there  are  in  every  age  a  few  souls  that  all  the  wants 
and  woes  of  life  cannot  debase  to  selfishness,  or  even  to  the  necessary 
alloy  of  caution  and  prudence.  If  ever  I  am  in  danger  of  vanity, 
it  is  when  I  contemplate  myself  on  this  side  of  my  disposition  and 
character.  God  knows,  I  am  no  saint;  I  have  a  whole  host  of 
follies  and  sins  to  answer  for;  but  if  I  could,  and  I  believe  I  do  it 
as  far  as  I  can,  I  would  wipe  away  all  tears  from  all  eyes.  Even 
the  knaves  who  have  injured  me,  I  would  oblige  them;  though, 
to  tell  the  truth,  it  would  be  more  out  of  vengeance,  to  shew 
them  that  I  was  independent  of  and  above  them,  than  out  of  the 
overflowings  of  my  benevolence.     Adieu !  R.  B. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  Bums's  letters,  it  is  certainly  in 
them  that  we  get  the  most  intimate  and  penetrating  glances  at  his 
own  nature.  Some  passages  in  the  above  epistle,  for  instance,  are 
like  the  lightning-flash  on  a  dark  and  turbid  sea.  He  feels  so 
intensely  the  hateful  character  of  worldly  selfishness,  that  he 
cannot  help  priding  himself  on  Ids  want  of  the  alloy  of  caution  and 
prudence.  His  sense  of  sin  is  strongly  pressed  on  his  mind,  but 
it  is  lightened  by  the  consciousness  of  a  boundless  philanthropy. 
And  yet,  too,  he  would  only  benefit  the  knaves  of  the  earth,  to 
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shew  his  sense  of  superiority  over  them^  thus  inflicting  upon  them 
the  Tengeance  of  a  humiliation.  To  such  men  as  Hill^  who,  like 
himself,  could  use  some  licence  in  thought  and  speech,  he  is  frank 
in  the  strain  of  comment  and  the  selection  of  terms.  It  is  curious 
to  see  how,  in  his  communications  to  the  refined  and  pious  Mrs 
Dunlop,  the  caution  and  prudence  which  ho  disclaimed,  or  at  least 
the  tact  of  a  man  of  the  world,  exercised  some  restrictive  influence 
over  his  pen.  Thus  it  is,  that  in  a  single  page  we  have  the  poet 
almost  imconsciously  revealing  his  pride  with  his  benevolence, 
his  abjuration  of  and  his  bondage  to  prudence.  The  ensuing 
letter  is  remarkable  for  the  confession  it  contains,  that  he  felt  high 
endowments  to  be  a  disqualification  for  the  common  struggles  of 
the  world : — 

TO    MBS    DUNLOP. 

Eluslaiid,  lOtk  April  1790. 

I  have  just  now,  my  ever-honoured  friend,  enjoyed  a  very  high 
luxury,  in  reading  a  paper  of  the  Lounger.  You  know  my  national 
TOejudices.  I  had  often  read  and  admired  the  Spectator,  Adventurer, 
Kambler,  and  World;  but  still  with  a  certain  regret  that  they  were 
so  thoroughly  and  entirely  English.  Alas!  have  I  often  said  to 
myself,  what  are  all  the  boasted  advantages  which  my  country  reaps 
from  the  Union,  that  can  counterbalance  the  annihilation  of  her 
independence,  and  even  her  very  name?  I  often  repeat  that  couplet 
of  my  favourite  poet.  Goldsmith : 

-^— '  states  of  native  liberty  poMett, 
Though  yerj  poor,  may  yet  be  very  blest.* 

Nothing  can  reconcile  me  to  the  common  terms — English  ambas- 
sador, English  court,  &c. ;  and  I  am  out  of  all  patience  to  see  that 
equivocal  character,  Hastings,  impeached  by  ^the  Commons  of 
England.'  TeU  me,  my  friend,  is  this  weak  prejudice  ?  I  believe  in 
my  conscience  such  ideas  as  ' My  country;  ncr  independence;  her 
honour;  the  illustrious  names  that  marie  the  history  of  my  native 
land,'  &c. — I  believe  these,  among  your  men  of  the  world — ^menwho, 
in  fact,  guide  for  the  most  part  and  govern  our  world — arc  looked 
on  as  so  many  modifications  of  wrong-headedness.  They  know  the 
Use  of  bawling  out  such  terms,  to  rouse  or  lead  the  rabble  ;  but 
for  their  own  private  use,  with  almost  all  the  able  statesmen  that  ever 
existed  or  now  exist,  when  they  talk  of  right  and  wrong  they  only 
mean  proper  and  improper;  and  their  measure  of  conduct  is  not 
what  they  ought,  but  what  they  dark.  For  the  truth  of  this  I  shall 
not  ransack  the  history  of  nations,  but  apx>eal  to  one  of  the  ablest 
judges  of  men  that  ever  lived — the  celebrated  Earl  of  Chesterfield. 
In  fact,  a  man  who  could  thoroughly  control  his  vices  whenever  they 
interfered  with  his  interests,  and  who  could  completely  put  on  the 
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iq^ipearance  of  every  virtue  as  often  as  it  suited  his  purposes^  is^  on 
the  Stanhopian  plim^  the  perfect  man ;  a  man  to  lead  nations.  But 
are  great  abilities^  complete  without  a  flaw^  and  polished  without  a 
UemiBh^  the  standard  of  human  excellence  ?  This  is  certainly  the 
stanch  opinion  of  men  of  the  world;  but  I  call  on  honour^  virtue^ 
and  worth  to  give  the  Stygian  doctrine  a  loud  negative !  However^ 
this  must  be  allowed — ^that  if  you  abstract  from  man  the  idea  of  an 
existence  beyond  the  grave^  then  the  true  measure  of  human  conduct 
is  proper  and  improper ;  virtue  and  vice^  as  dispositions  of  the 
heart,  are  in  that  case  of  scarcely  the  same  import  and  value  to  the 
world  at  large  as  harmony  and  discord  in  the  modifications  of  sound ; 
and  a  delicate  sense  of  honour,  like  a  nice  ear  for  music,  though 
it  may  sometimes  give  the  possessor  an  ecstasy  imknown  to  the 
coarser  organs  of  the  herd,  yet  considering  the  harsh  gratings  and 
inharmonic  jars  in  this  iU-timed  state  of  being,  it  is  odds  but  the 
individual  would  be  as  happy,  and  certainly  would  be  as  much 
respected  by  the  true  judges  of  society  as  it  would  then  stand, 
widxout  either  a  good  ear  or  a  good  heart. 

You  must  know  I  have  just  met  with  the  Mirror  and  Lounger  for 
the  first  time,  and  I  am  quite  in  raptures  with  them ;  I  should  be 
glad  to  have  your  opinion  of  some  of  the  papers.  The  one  I  have 
just  read,  Lounger,  No.  61,  has  cost  me  more  honest  tears  than 
anything  I  have  read  of  a  long  time.^  Mackenzie  has  been  called 
the  Ad£son  of  the  Scots,  and,  in  my  opinion,  Addison  would  not  be 
hurt  at  the  comparison.  If  he  has  not  Addison^s  exquisite  hrmiour, 
he  as  certainly  outdoes  him  in  the  tender  and  the  pathetic.  His 
Man  of  Feeling — but  I  am  not  counsel-learned  in  the  laws  of 
criticism — I  estimate  as  the  first  performance  in  its  kind  I  ever 
saw.  From  what  book,  moral  or  even  pious,  will  the  susceptible 
young  mind  receive  impressions  more  congenial  to  hiunanity  and 
kindness,  generosity  and  benevolence — in  short,  more  of  all  that 
ennobles  the  soul  to  herself,  or  endears  her  to  others — ^than  fix)m 
the  simple,  affecting  tale  of  poor  Harley  ? 

Still,  with  all  my  admiration  of  Mackenzie's  writings,  I  do  not 
know  if  they  are  the  fittest  reading  for  a  young  man  who  is  about  to 
set  out,  as  the  phrase  is,  to  make  his  way  into  life.  Do  not  you 
think,  madam,  that  among  the  few  favoured  of  Heaven  in  the 
structure  of  their  minds — for  such  there  certainly  are — ^there  may 
be  a  purity,  a  tenderness,  a  dignity,  an  elegance  of  soul,  which  are  of 
no  use,  nav,  in  some  degree  absolutely  disqualifying,  for  the  truly 
important  ^business  of  making  a  man^s  way  into  life !  If  I  am  not 
much  mistaken,  my  gallant  young  friend  A*******  is  very 
much  under  these  disqualifications ;  and  for  the  young  females  of  a 
family  I  could  mention,  weU  may  they  excite  parental  soHcitude,  for 

'  Thlfl  paper  relates  to  attachments  between  Benrants  and  masters,  and  oondades  with  the 
story  of  Albert  Bane. 

'  Probably  Anthony,  a  son  of  ^trs  Donlopj  is  here  meant. 
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I,  a  common  acquaintance^  or^  as  my  yanity  will  haye  it^  a  humble 
iHend^  have  often  trembled  for  a  turn  of  mind  which  may  render 
them  eminently  happy  or  peculiarly  miaerable ! 

I  have  been  manufacturing  some  verses  lately ;  but  as  I  have  got 
the  most  hurried  season  of  Excise  business  over^  I  hope  to  have 
more  leisure  to  transcribe  anything  that  may  shew  how  much  I  have 
the  honour  to  be^  madam^  yours^  &c.  R.  B. 


\ 


TO    DB    MOORE. 

BcMTBiEfl,  BTCiBZ'OmcEf  I  Atk  July  1790. 

Sir — Coming  into  town  this  morning  to  attend  my  duty  in  this 
office^  it  being  collection-day^  I  met  with  a  gentleman  who  teUs  me 
he  is  on  his  way  to  London ;  so  I  take  the  opportunity  of  writing  to 
you^  as  franking  is  at  present  imder  a  temporary  death.  I  shall  have 
some  snatches  of  leisure  through  the  day  amid  our  horrid  business 
and  bustle^  and  I  shall  improve  them  as  well  as  I  can;  but  let  my 
letter  be  as  stupid  as  *  *  *  *  *^  as  miscellaneous  as  a  newspaper^ 
as  short  as  a  hungry  grace-before-meat^  or  as  long  as  a  law-paper 
in  the  Douglas  cause;  as  ill-spelt  as  country  John's  billet-doux^ 
or  as  unsightly  a  scrawl  as  Betty  Byre-Mucker's  answer  to  it;  I 
hope^  considering  circumstances^  you  will  forgive  it;  and  as  it  will 
put  you  to  no  expense  of  postage^  I  shall  have  the  less  reflection 
about  it. 

I  am  sadly  ungrateful  in  not  returning  you  my  thanks  for  your 
most  valuable  present — Zeltico.  In  fact^  you  are  in  some  degree 
blamable  for  my  neglect.  You  were  pleased  to  express  a  wish  for 
my  opinion  of  the  work^  which  so  flattered  me^  that  nothing  less 
would  serve  my  overweening  fancy  than  a  formal  criticism  on  the 
book.  In  fact,  I  have  gravely  planned  a  comparative  view  of  you. 
Fielding,  Richardson,  and  Smollett,  in  your  difierent  qualities 
and  merits  as  novel-writers.  This,  I  own,  betrays  ray  ridiculous 
vanity,  and  I  may  probably  never  bring  the  business  to  bear ;  but  I 
am  fond  of  the  spirit  yoimg  Elihu  shews  in  the  book  of  Job :  '  And 
I  said,  I  will  also  declare  my  opinion.'  I  have  quite  disfigured  my 
copy  of  the  book  with  my  annotations.  I  never  take  it  up  without 
at  the  same  time  taking  my  pencil,  and  marking  with  asterisms, 
parentheses,  &c.,  wherever  I  meet  with  an  original  thought,  a 
nervous  remark  on  life  and  maimers,  a  remarkable,  well-turned 
period,  or  a  character  sketched  with  imcommon  precision. 

Though  I  should  hardly  think  of  fairly  writing  out  my 
'  Comparative  View,'  I  shall  certainly  trouble  you  with  my  remarks, 
such  as  they  are. 

I  have  just  received  from  my  gentleman  that  horrid  summons  in 
the  book  of  Revelation — '  That  time  shall  be  no  more  I ' 

The  little  collection  of  sonnets  have  some  charming  poetry  in 
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them.  If  indeed  I  am  indebted  to  the  fair  author  for  the  book/  and 
not^  as  I  rather  suspect^  to  a  celebrated  author  of  the  other  sex^  I 
should  certainly  have  written  to  the  lady^  with  my  grateful  acknow- 
ledgments^ and  my  own  ideas  of  the  comparative  excellence  of  her 
pieces.  I  would  do  this  last^  not  from  any  vanity  of  thinking  that 
my  remarks  could  be  of  much  consequence  to  Mrs  Smithy  but 
merely  fix)m  my  own  feelings  as  an  author^  doing  as  I  woidd  be 
done  Dy.  R.  B. 

The  canvass  for  the  Diunfries  bui^hs  had  been  proceeding  with 
excessive  vigour  all  this  springs  and  when  the  election  at  length 
took  place  in  July^  the  agitation  and  fervour  of  the  public  mind 
in  the  district  exceeded  everything  of  the  kind  previously  known. 
The  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Queensberry  on  the  Whig  side 
proved  too  much  for  the  merits  of  excellent '  Westerhall/  and  the 
iliimiigafti  of  his  Grace  from  the  bed-chamber  was  revenged  on 
Pitt  by  the  return  of  Captain  Miller.  In  a  spirited  verse-epistle 
on  the  subject^  addressed  to  his  friend  Mr  Graham^  Bums  still 
shews^  under  an  affected  impartiality^  his  Tory  and  even  Cavalier 
leanings. 

EPISTLE    TO    MR     GBAHAM    OF    FINTRT. 

Fintry,  my  stay  in  worldly  strife, 
Friend  o'  my  Muse,  friend  o'  my  life. 

Are  ye  as  idle 's  I  am  ? 
Come  then,  wi'  uncouth,  kintra  fleg,  vagaiy 

O'er  Pegasus  I  '11  fling  my  leg. 

And  ye  shaU  see  me  try  him. 

I'll  sing  the  zeal  Drumlanrig'  bears. 
Who  left  the  all-important  cares 

Of  princes  and  their  darlings; 
And,  bent  on  winning  borough  towns. 
Came  shaking  hands  wi'  wabster  loons. 

And  kissing  barefit  carlins.  women 

Combustion  through  our  boroughs  rode. 
Whistling  his  roaring  pack  abroad. 

Of  mad,  immuzzled  lions ; 
As  Queensberry  buff  and  blue '  unfurled. 
And  Westerha'  and  Hopetoun  *  hurled 

To  every  Whig  defiance. 

'  This  book  was  the  Sonnets  of  Charlotte  Smith. 

'  The  Duke  of  Queensbeny.     Bams,  for  metre's  sake,  uses  his  Graoe*s  second  title. 

'  The  livery  of  Mr  Fox.  *  The  Earl  of  Hopetoun. 
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But  Queensberry^  cautioofi^  left  the  war. 
The  immannered  dust  might  soil  his  star. 

Besides,  he  hated  bleeding; 
But  left  behind  him  heroes  bnght. 
Heroes  in  Ceesarean  fight 

Or  Ciceronian  pleading. 

O  for  a  throat  like  huge  Mons-Meg/ 
To  muster  o'er  each  ardent  Whig 

Beneath  Drumlanrig's  banners; 
Heroes  and  heroines  commix 
All  in  the  field  of  politics. 

To  win  immortal  honours. 

M^urdo*  and  his  lovely  spouse 

(Th'  enamoured  laurels  kiss  her  brows) 

Led  on  the  loves  and  graces; 
She  won  each  gaping  burgess'  heart, 
While  he,  aU-conquering,  played  his  part, 

Among  their  wives  and  hisses. 

Craigdarroch'  led  a  light-armed  corps ; 
Tropes,  metaphors,  and  figures  pour, 

lake  Hecla  streaming  thimder; 
Olenriddel,^  skilled  in  rusty  coins. 
Blew  up  each  Tory's  dark  designs. 

And  bared  the  treason  \mder. 

In  either  wing  two  champions  fought. 
Redoubted  Staig,*^  who  set  at  nought 

The  wildest  savage  Tory, 
And  Welsh,'  who  ne'er  yet  flinched  his  ground. 
High  waved  his  magnum  bonum  round 

With  Cyclopean  fury. 

Miller  ^  brought  up  the  artillery  ranks. 
The  many-pounders  of  the  Banks, 

Resistless  desolation; 
While  Maxwdton,'  that  baron  bold. 
Mid  Lawson's  port  intrenched  his  hold, 

And  threatened  worse  damnation. 

*  A  piece  of  ordnance  of  ezinordinaij  stmctore  and  magnitade,  fSranded  in  the  reign  of 
James  IV.  of  Scotland,  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  oentorf,  and  which  is  still  exhibited, 
though  in  an  infinn  state,  in  Edinburgh  Castle.    The  diametv  of  tha  bore  if  twenty  inches. 

'  The  duke's  chamberlain,  a  friend  of  Boms. 

'  Mr  Fergusson  of  Cnugdarroch ;  the  Tiotor  of  the  Whistle-oontest 

*  Captain  Riddel  of  GlenriddeL 

*  Provost  of  Dumfries. 

*  The  sheriff  of  the  oountj. 

'  Mr  Miller  of  Dalswinton,  father  of  the  candidate.    He  had  been  « iMSkef . 

*  Sir  Robert  Lawrie,  H.P.  for  the  oountj. 
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To  these,  what  Tonr  hosts  opposed; 
With  these,  what  Tory  warriors  dosed, 

Surpasses  my  deseriving : 
Squadrons  extended  long  and  large. 
With  furious  speed  rushed  to  the  charge, 

Like  raging  devils  driving. 

What  verse  can  sing,  what  prose  narrate. 
The  butcher  deeds  of  bloody  fate 

Amid  this  mighty  tulzie  ?  conflict 

Grim  Horror  grinned ;  pale  Terror  roared. 
As  Murther  at  his  thrapple  shored ;  threatened 

And  hell  mixt  in  the  brulsde !  broU 

As  Highland  crags,  by  thunder  deft. 

When  lightnings  fire  the  stormy  lift,  firmament 

Hurl  down  wi'  crashing  rattle ; 
As  flames  amang  a  hundred  woods ; 
As  headlong  foam  a  hundred  floods; 

Such  is  the  rage  of  battle. 

The  stubborn  Tories  dare  to  die; 
As  soon  the  rooted  oaks  would  fly. 

Before  th'  approaching  fellers ; 
The  Whigs  come  on  like  Ocean's  roar, 
When  all  his  wintry  billows  pour, 

Against  the  Buchan  BuUers/ 

Lo,  from  the  shades  of  Death's  deep  night. 
Departed  Whigs  enjoy  the  fight. 

And  think  on  former  daring ! 
The  muffled  murtherer  of  Charles  ^ 
The  Magna-Charta  flag  unftirls, 

All  deadly  gules  its  bearing. 

Nor  wanting  ghosts  of  Tory  fame ; 

Bold  Scrimgeour '^  follows  gallant  Grahame  * — 

Auld  Covenanters  shiver — 
(Forgive,  forgive,  much-wronged  Montrose  ! 
While  death  and  hdl  engidf  thy  foes. 

Thou  liv'st  on  high  for  ever  1) 

'  The  *  Boilers  of  Bnchan  *  is  an  appellation  giren  to  a  trtmendons  rooky  recess  on  the 
Aberdeenshire  coast,  near  Peterhead — hating  an  opening  to  the  sea,  while  the  top  is  open. 
The  sea,  constantly  raging  in  it,  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a  pot  or  boiler,  and  hence  the 
name. 

'  The  masked  executioner  of  Charles  I. 

'  John,  Earl  of  Dundee,  noted  for  his  zeal  and  snfiferings  in  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts  during 
the  time  of  the  Commonwealth. 

*  The  great  Marquis  of  Montrose. 
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Still  o^er  the  field  the  combat  bums; 
The  Tories,  Whigs,  give  way  by  turns ; 

But  Fate  the  word  has  spoken — 
For  woman's  wit,  or  strength  of  man, 
Alas !  can  do  but  what  they  can — 

The  Tory  ranks  are  broken. 

O  that  my  e'en  were  flowing  bums ! 
My  voice  a  lioness  that  mourns 

Her  darling  cub's  undoing ! 
That  I  might  greet,  that  I  might  cry. 
While  Tories  fell,  while  Tories  fly. 

From  furion^  Whigs  piirsubg! 

What  Whig  but  wails  the  good  Sir  James; 
Dear  to  his  coimtry  by  the  names 

Friend,  Patron,  Benefector? 
Not  Pulteney's  wealth  can  Pulteney  save  ! 
And  Hopetoun  fells,  the  generous,  brave ! 

And  Stuart  bold  as  Hector !  ^ 

Thou,  Pitt,  shall  rue  this  overthrow, 
And  Thurlow  growl  a  curse  of  wo. 

And  Melville  melt  in  wailing ! 
Now  Fox  and  Sheridan,  rejoice ! 
And  Burke  shall  sing  :  '  O  prince,  arise  ! 

Thy  power  is  all-prevailing  ! ' 

For  your  poor  friend,  the  Bard  afar. 
He  hears,  and  only  hears  the  war, 

A  cool  spectator  purely ; 
So  when  the  storm  the  forest  rends. 
The  robin  in  the  hedge  descends. 

And  sober  chirps  securely. 

Additional  verse  in  Closebum  MS. — 

Now  for  my  friends'  and  brothers'  sakes. 
And  for  my  native  Land  o'  Cakes, 

I  pray  with  holy  fire — 
Lord,  sena  a  rough-shod  troop  of  hell 
O'er  all  would  Scotland  buy  or  sell. 

And  grind  them  into  idre ! 

*  Stuart  of  Hilkide.     Clotebum  MS. 
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TO  MR  MURDOCH,  TEACHER  OF  FRENCH,  LONDON. 

Ellislaud,  16/A  July  1790. 

Mr  DEAR  Sir — I  receiyed  a  letter  from  you  a  long  time  ago^  but 
unfortunately^  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  my  peregrinations  and 
joumeyings  through  Scotland^  I  mislaid  or  lost  it^  and  by  conse- 
quence your  direction  along  with  it.  Luckily,  my  good  star 
brought  me  acquainted  with  Mr  Kennedy,  who,  I  understand,  is 
an  acquaintance  of  yours ;  and  by  his  means  and  mediation  I  hope 
to  replace  that  link  which  my  unfortunate  negligence  had  so 
unluckily  broke  in  the  chain  of  our  correspondence.  I  was  the  more 
vexed  at  the  vile  accident,  as  my  brother  William,  a  journeyman 
saddler,  has  been  for  some  time  in  London,  and  wished  above  all 
things  for  your  direction,  that  he  might  have  paid  his  respects  to  his 
fistther's  friend. 

His  last  address  he  sent  to  me  was, '  Wm.  Bums,  at  Mr  Barbcr^s, 
saddler.  No.  181  Strand.'  I  writ  him  by  Mr  Kennedy,  but 
neglected  to  ask  him  for  your  address ;  so,  if  you  find  a  spare  half- 
minute,  please  let  my  brother  know  by  a  card  where  and  when  he 
^  fin/you,  and  the  poor  feUow  will  joyfiJly  wait  on  you,  as  one 
of  the  few  surviving  friends  of  the  man  whose  name,  and  Christian 
name  too,  he  has  the  honour  to  bear. 

The  next  letter  I  write  you  shall  be  a  long  one.  I  have  much  to 
tell  you  of  'hairbreadth  ^scapes  in  th'  imminent  deadly  breach/ 
with  all  the  eventftd  history  of  a  life,  the  early  years  of  which  owed 
so  much  to  your  kind  tutorage ;  but  this  at  an  hour  of  leisure.  My 
kindest  compliments  to  Mrs  Mnrdoch  and  family.  I  am  ever,  my 
dear  sir,  your  obliged  friend,  R.  B.* 

'  *  ThiB  letter  was  communicated  to  tbe  editor  [Cromek]  by  a  gentleman,  to  whose  liberal 
advice  and  information  he  is  mnch  indebted— Mr  John  Murdoch,  the  tutor  of  the  poet — 
accompanied  hj  the  following  interesting  note  : — 

"  LOND05,  Hart  Street,  Bloomsbttry,  S8^A  Dee.  18(>7> 

Dbar  Sir— The  following  letter,  which  I  lately  found  among  my  papers,  I  copy  for  your  perusal, 
partly  because  it  is  Bums's,  partly  because  it  makes  honourable  mention  of  my  rational  Chriatian 
friend,  his  father ;  and  likewise  because  it  is  rather  flattering  to  myself.  I  glory  in  no  one  thing  so 
mnch  as  an  intimacy  with  good  men— the  fHendship  of  others  reflects  no  honour.  When  I  recollect 
the  pleasure— and  1  hope  benefit— I  received  from  the  conversation  of  William  Burvs,  especially 
when  on  the  Lord's  Day  we  walked  together  for  about  two  miles  to  the  house  of  prayer,  there 
pabUcly  to  adore  and  pridse  the  Giver  of  all  good,  I  entertain  an  ardent  hope  that  together  we  shall 
'  renew  the  glorious  theme  In  distant  worlds,'  with  powers  more  adequate  to  the  mighty  subject— 
THB  KXCBBRAiTT  BeKBFioKCB  OF  THE  GREAT  CREATOR.  But  to  the  letter :— [JE/ieTT  foUouft  the  letter 
reUUive  to  young  William  Dunu.^ 

I  promUed  myself  a  deal  of  happiness  in  the  conversation  of  my  dear  young  friend;  but  my 
promises  of  this  nature  generally  prove  fallacious.  Two  visits  were  the  utmost  that  I  received.  At 
one  of  them,  however,  he  repeated  a  l^son  which  I  had  given  him  about  twenty  years  before,  when 
he  was  a  mere  child,  concerning  the  pity  and  tenderness  due  to  animala.  To  that  lesson,  which  it 
seems  was  brought  to  the  level  of  his  capacity,  he  declared  himself  indebted  for  almost  all  the 
philanthropy  he  possessed. 

Let  not  parents  and  teachers  imagine  that  it  is  needless  to  talk  seriously  to  children.  They  are 
sooner  fit  to  be  ressoned  with  than  is  generally  thought.  Strong  and  indelible  impressions  ore  to  bo 
made  before  the  mind  be  agitated  and  rufRed  by  the  numerous  train  of  distracting  cares  and  unruly 
passions,  whereby  it  is  frequently  rendered  almost  unsusceptible  of  the  principles  and  precepts  of 
rationa]  religion  and  sound  morality. 

But  I  find  myself  digressing  again.  Poor  William !  then  in  the  bloom  and  vigour  of  youth,  caught 
a  putrid  fever,  and  in  a  few  days,  as  real  chief-mourner,  I  followed  his  remains  to  the  land  of 
forgetfUneet.  Joh5  Muanocn.' 

— CaOMBK. 
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TO    MR    M'MUBDO. 

Euasulkd,  2d  AuguH  1790. 

Sib — ^Now  that  yon  are  over  with  the  sirens  of  Flattery,  the 
harpies  of  Cormption^  and  the  furies  of  Ambition — ^these  infernal 
deities  that  on  all  sides,  and  in  all  parties,  preside  over  the  villainons 
business  of  politics — ^permit  a  mstic  Muse  of  your  acquaintance  to 
do  her  best  to  soothe  yon  with  a  song. 

Ton  knew  Henderson — ^I  have  not  flattered  his  memory.  I  have 
the  hononr  to  be,  sir,  yonr  obliged^  humble  servant,  B.  B. 

Bnms  here  alludes  to  an  el^y  he  had  composed  upon  an 
Edinburgh  fiiend  not  as  yet  noticed.  Matthew  Henderson 
appears  to  have  been  a  'man  about  town,'  a  kind-hearted,  life- 
enjoying  person,  whose  agreeable  manners  perhaps  often  made  him 
welcome  at  tables  better  furnished  than  his  own.  Allan  Cunningham 
states,  on  the  authority  of  Sir  Thomas  Wallace,  who  is  represented 
as  haying  known  him, '  that  he  dined  regularly  at  Fortune's  Tayem, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Capillaire  Club,  which  was  composed 
of  all  who  inclined  to  be  witty  and  joyous.'  There  is  a  sad 
want  of  documentary  or  contemporary  evidence  about  him;  the 
obituaries  have  been  searched  in  vain  for  his  death.  Hence  there 
might  almost  be  a  justifiable  doubt  of  his  having  ever  existed. 
His  reality  is,  however,  beyond  a  doubt.  A  private  letter,  written 
in  Edinburgh  in  February  1787,  besides  alluding  to  Bums  as 
the  lion  of  the  day,  speaks  of  several  gentlemen  who  had  been 
spoken  of  as  fit  to  imdertake  the  Mastership  of  Ceremonies  at 
the  Assemblies.  '  I  heard  of  two  or  three  people  as  being 
mentioned  by  others,  who  never,  I  daresay,  thought  of  it  for 
themselves — as,  for  instance,  Haggart  and  Matthew  Henderson. 
Would  Matthew  leave  his  friend  and  bottle  to  go  bow  at  an 
Assembly ?^^  This  reveals  not  merely  his  existence,  but  his 
character.  He  had  been  one  of  Bums's  good-fellow  Mends  during 
the  time  he  spent  in  Edinburgh,  and  he  appears  as  a  subscriber 
for  four  copies  of  the  second  edition  of  oiur  bard's  poems — ^not, 
however,  as  Captain  Matthew  Henderson — ^but  as  'Matthew 
Henderson,  Esq.,'  the  'Captain'  being,  we  understand,  a  mere 
pet-name  for  the  man  among  his  friends,  adopted  most  likely 
firom  the   position  he  held  in  some  convivial   society.      Bums 

>  The  letter,  wUch  wu  written  b^  Kr  Macdonald  (W.S.)  of  St  Martin*!,  to  his  dient, 
Skene  of  Skene,  is  printed  entire  in  the  SooUiah  Journal^  Dec  11, 1847.  T.  G.  Sterenjos, 
Edinboxgli. 
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speaks  of  the  poem  as  'a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  man  I  loyed 
much.' 


ON    CAPTAIN    MATTHEW    HENDEB80N, 

A    GXITTLBKAH    WHO    HBLD   THB    PATBHT   VOB   HIS    HOHOUBfl    IMMBDIATBLT 

VBOK    ▲LMIOHTT    OOD. 

*  Should  the  poor  bo  flatterod  ?'— Shakspbibb. 

But  now  his  radUnt  ooono  is  nm, 

For  Matthew's  oonrse  was  bright : 
His  soul  was  like  the  glorious  son, 

A  matchlpss,  hearenlj  li^t ! 


rope 


O  Death !  thou  tyrant  fell  and  bloody ! 

The  meikle  devil  wi'  a  woodie 

Haurl  thee  hame  to  his  black  smiddie^ 

O^er  hurcheon  hides,  hedgehog 

And  like  stockfish  come  o'er  his  studdie 

Wi*  thy  auld  sides ! 

He's  gane !  he's  gane  !  he's  £rae  us  torn. 

The  ae  best  fellow  e'er  was  bom! 

Thee,  Matthew,  Nature's  sd'  shall  mourn 

By  wood  and  wild, 
Where,  haply,  Kty  strays  forlorn, 

Frae  man  exiled ! 

Ye  hUls !  near  neibors  o'  the  stams, 

That  proudly  cock  your  cresting  cairns ! 

Ye  difBs,  the  haunts  of  sailing  yearns,  eagles 

Where  Echo  slumbers ! 
Come  join,  ye  Nature's  sturdiest  bairns. 

My  wailing  numbers ! 

Mourn,  ilka  grove  the  cushat  kens !  wood-pigeon 
Ye  hazelly  shaws  and  briery  dens ! 
Ye  bumies,  wimplin'  down  your  glens, 

Wi'  toddlin'  din,  purling 

Or  foaming  Strang,  wi'  hasty  stens,  leaps 

Frae  lin  to  lin !  pool 

Mourn,  little  harebells  o'er  the  lea; 
Ye  stately  foxgloves  fair  to  see ; 
Ye  woodoines,  hanging  bonnilie. 

In  scented  bowers ; 
Ye  roses  on  your  thorny  tree. 

The  first  o'  flowers. 
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At  dawn^  when  every  graae^  blade 

Droops  with  a  diamond  at  its  head^ 

At  even,  when  beans  their  fragrance  shed^ 

I'  th'  rustling  ^e, 
Ye  mankins  whiddin'  through  the  glade,      hares  skipping 

Come  join  my  wail. 

Mourn,  ye  wee  songsters  o'  the  wood; 
Ye  grouse  that  crap  the  heather  bud ; 
Ye  curlews  calling  through  a  clud ; 

Ye  whistling  plover; 
And  mourn,  ye  whirring  paitrick  brood  !— 

He  ^s  gane  for  ever ! 

Mourn,  sooty  coots,  and  speckled  teals. 
Ye  fisher  herons,  watching  eels; 
Ye  duck  and  drake,  wi'  airy  wheels 

Circling  the  lake ; 
Ye  bitterns,  till  the  quagmire  reels, 

Bair  for  his  sake. 

Mourn,  clamoring  craiks  at  close  o'  day,        landniu 
'Mang  fields  o'  flowering  clover  gay ; 
And  when  ye  wing  your  annual  way 

Prae  our  cauld  shore. 
Tell  thae  far  warlds,  wha  lies  in  clay 

Wham  we  deplore. 

Ye  houlets,  frae  your  ivy  bower,  owia 

In  some  auld  tree  or  eldritch  tower,  dismal 

What  time  the  moon,  wi^  silent  glower         stare 

Sets  up  her  horn. 
Wail  through  the  dreary  midnight  hour 

Till  waukrife  mom ! 


O  rivers,  forests,  hills,  and  plains ! 
Oft  have  ye  heard  my  canty  strains : 
But  now,  what  else  for  me  remains 

But  tales  of  wo  ? 
And  frae  my  e'en  the  drapping  rains 

Maun  ever  flow. 

Mourn,  Spring,  thou  darling  of  the  year ! 
nk  cowslip  cup  shall  kep  a  tear : 
Thou,  Simmer,  while  each  corny  spear 

Shoots  up  its  head. 
Thy  gay,  green,  flowery  tresses  shear 

For  him  that 's  dead. 
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Thou,  Autumn,  wi'  thy  yellow  hair. 
In  grief  thy  sallow  manue  tear ! 
Thou,  Winter,  hurling  through  the  air 

The  roaring  blast. 
Wide  o'er  the  naked  world  declare 

The  worth  we've  lost ! 

Mourn  him,  thou  Sun,  great  source  of  light ! 
Motum,  empress  of  the  silent  night ! 
And  you,  ye  twinkling  stamies  bright. 

My  Matthew  mourn ! 
For  through  your  orbs  he 's  ta'en  his  flight. 

Ne'er  to  return. 

O  Henderson !  the  man — the  brother ! 
And  art  thou  gone,  and  gone  for  ever? 
And  hast  thou  crossed  that  unknown  river. 

Life's  dreary  bound? 
Like  thee,  where  shall  I  find  another, 

The  world  aroimd? 

Go  to  your  sculptured  tombs  ye  great, 
Li  a'  the  tinsel  trash  o'  state ! 
But  by  thy  honest  turf  I  'U  wait, 

Thou  man  of  worth  ! 
And  weep  the  ae  best  feUoVs  fate 

E'er  lay  in  earth. 


THE    EPITAPH. 

Stop,  passenger ! — ^my  story 's  brief. 
And  truth  I  shall  relate,  man ; 

I  teU  nae  common  tale  o'  grief— 
For  Matthew  was  a  great  man. 

If  thou  uncommon  merit  hast, 

Yet  spumed  at  Fortune's  door,  man, 

A  look  of  pity  hither  cast — 
For  Matthew  was  a  poor  man. 

If  thou  a  noble  sodger  art, 

That  passest  by  this  grave,  man, 

There  moulders  here  a  gallant  heai*t — 
For  Matthew  was  a  brave  man. 

If  thou  on  men,  their  works  and  ways. 
Canst  throw  uncommon  light,  man. 
Here  lies  wha  weel  had  won  thy  praise- 
For  Matthew  was  a  bright  man. 
VOL.  m.  I 
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If  thon  at  FriendBhip's  sacred  ca' 

Wad  life  itself  resign^  man^ 
Thy  sympathetic  tear  maun  &' — 

For  Matthew  was  a  kind  man. 

If  thou  art  stanch  without  a  stain^ 
Like  the  unchanging  blue,  man, 
This  was  a  kinsman  o'  thy  ain — 
For  Matthew  was  a  true  man. 

If  thou  hast  wit,  and  fun,  and  fire. 

And  ne'er  guid  wine  did  fear,  man. 
This  was  thy  billie,  dam,  and  sire — 

For  Matthew  was  a  queer  man. 

K  ony  whiggish  whingin'  sot,  peerlsh 

To  blame  poor  Matthew  dare,  man^ 
May  dool  and  sorrow  be  his  lot ! 

For  Matthew  was  a  rare  man. 


TO    MBS    DUNLOP. 

m  Aufftut  1790. 

Dear  Madam — After  a  long  day^s  toil,  plague,  and  care,  I  sit 
down  to  write  to  you.  Ask  me  not  why  I  have  delayed  it  so  long  ? 
It  was  owing  to  hurry,  indolence,  and  fifty  other  things ;  in  short, 
to  anything  but  forgetfulness  of  la  plus  aimable  de  son  sexe.  By 
the  by,  you  are  indebted  your  best  courtesy  to  me  for  this  last 
compliment,  as  I  pay  it  from  my  sincere  conviction  of  its  truth — ^a 
quality  rather  rare  in  compliments  of  these  grinning,  bowing, 
scraping  times. 

Well,  I  hope  writing  to  you  will  ease  a  little  my  troubled  soul. 
Sorely  has  it  been  bruised  to-day !  A  cUdevant  friend  of  mine,  and 
an  intimate  acquaintance  of  yours,  has  given  my  feelings  a  wound 
that  I  perceive  will  gangrene  dangerously  ere  it  cure.  He  has 
wounded  my  pride  f     ♦    ♦    *     *  R.  B. 


TO    Mtl    CUNNINGHAM. 

£LLi8Lian>,  8iA  AuguH  1790. 

Forgive  me,  my  once  dear,  and  ever-dear  friend,  my  seeming 
negligence.     You  cannot  sit  down  and  fancy  the  busy  life  I  lead. 

I  laid  down  my  goose-feather  to  beat  my  brains  for  an  apt  simile, 
and  had  some  thoughts  of  a  country  grannum  at  a  family  chris- 
tening; a  bride  on  the  market-day  before  her  marriage;  an  orthodox 
clei^yman  at  a  Paisley  sacrament  *  ♦  ♦;  or  a  tavern-keeper  at  an 
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dection-dinner  *  *  *;  but  the  resemblance  that  hits  my  fancy  best 
is^  that  blackguard  miscreant^  Satan^  who^  &c.  &c.  roams  about  like 
a  roaring  lion^  seeking^  searching  ^  whom  he  may  devour.  Howeyer, 
tossed  about  as  I  am,  if  I  choose — and  who  would  not  choose? — ^to 
bind  down  with  the  crampets  of  attention  the  brazen  foundation  of 
integrity,  I  may  rear  up  the  superstructure  of  independence,  and 
from  its  daring  turrets  bid  defiance  to  the  storms  of  fate.  And  is 
not  this  a  ^  consmnmation  devoutly  to  be  wished? ' 

'  Thj  spirit,  Independence,  let  me  share ; 
Lord  of  the  lion-heart  and  eagle-eye  I 
Thj  steps  I  follow  with  mj  hosom  bare, 
Nor  heed  the  storm  that  howls  along  the  skj !  * 

Are  not  these  noble  verses?  They  are  the  introduction  of 
SmoUetf  s  Ode  to  Independence :  if  you  have  not  seen  the  poem,  I 
will  send  it  to  you.  How  wretched  is  the  man  that  hangs  on  by 
the  favours  of  the  great !  To  shrink  from  every  dignity  of  man,  at 
the  approach  of  a  lordly  piece  of  self-consequence,  who,  amid  all  his 
tinsel  glitter  and  stately  hauteur,  is  but  a  creature  formed  as  thou 
art — and  perhaps  not  so  well  formed  as  thou  art — came  into  the 
world  a  puling  infant  as  thou  didst,  and  must  go  out  of  it  as  all  men 
must — ^a  naked  corse.     *     »     ♦  R.  B.* 

Certainly  no  invidious  observer  could  now  say  of  Bums  that  he 
indulged  in  a  poetic  indolence.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  man- 
fully, though  perhaps  imprudently,  attempting  to  do  the  work  of 
a  plurality  of  men.  His  farm  must,  of  course,  have  required  some 
attention,  even  though  nearly  the  whole  of  the  work  was  done  by 
servants.  Then  he  had  to  see  the  interests  of  the  revenue  protected 
throughout  ten  parishes.  Over  this  ground  he  had  to  ride  at  an 
average  two  hundred  miles  a  week.  He,  moreover,  wrote  letters 
and  poems,  and  paid  some  attention  to  the  moral  interests  of  his 
household.  The  motive  of  all  this  activity  was  the  honourable 
one,  of  a  desire  to  maintain  his  family  and  be  'behadden  to 
naebody.'  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  think  of 
Bums  as  one  entirely  deficient  in  the  qualities  of  a  man  of  the 
world.  He  was  now  undoubtedly  manifesting  several  of  the 
most    important,    as    diligence,    perseverance,    and    accuracy   in 

'  Searching  is  ai^>arentl/  nsed  by  the  bard  in  a  professional  sense ;  namely,  Satan  searohee 
after  the  manner  of  a  hvLSj  exciseman. 

*  *  The  preceding  letter  explains  the  feelings  nnder  which  this  was  written.  The  strain  of 
indignant  inyectiye  goes  on  some  time  longer  in  the  style  which  onr  bard  was  too  apt  to 
mdnige,  and  of  which  the  reader  has  already  seen  so  mnch.* — Currib.  The  writmg  of  two 
letters  in  one  day  appears  inconsistent  with  the  alleged  hnrry  of  the  poet*s  life;  but  the 
8th  of  August  1790  was  a  Sunday.    Therefore  the  exception  rather  confirms  the  rule. 
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tlie  details  of  business.^  It  has  been  stated  that  his  household 
was  managed  laxly^  and  in  a  style  of  minons  indulgence  towards 
the  servants;*  but  on  careful  inquiry^  I  am  satisfied  that  Dr 
Currie  is  nearer  the  truth  when  he  speaks  of  'the  uniform 
prudence  and  good  management  of  Mrs  Bums.'  What  seems  to 
have  given  rise  to  the  former  notion  is^  that  the  Ayrshire  dietary 
for  servants^  which  Bums  naturally  carried  with  him^  was  more 
liberal  than  that  of  Dumfiriesshire^  and  hence  appeared  to  his 
neighbours  as  somewhat  extravagant.  No  doubt^  also^  Bums  was 
now  and  then  led  to  spend  a  few  evening-hours  over  the  bowl  with 
his  friends ;  but  these  were  perhaps  the  sole  examples  of  relaxation 
which  occurred  in  his  laborious  life^  and  he  would  be  a  Puritan 
indeed  who  could  grudge  them  to  him.  In  shorty  the  life  of  Bums 
at  this  time  was  on  the  whole  a  respectable  life^  both  in  respect  of  the 
positive  qualities  of  industrious  application  and  punctual  discharge 
of  duty,  and  the  negative  one  of  inofiFensiveness  towards  society.  It 
shews  satisfactorily  enough  that  there  was  nothing  in  Bums  himself 
to  prevent  him  from  acting  the  decent  master  of  a  household^  and 
all  other  conventionalities  which  the  world  could  desire. 

A  few  years  ago  (1838),  there  lived  on  the  farm  of  Enrick,  near 
Gatehouse  of  Fleet,  a  respectable  working-man  named  William 
Clark,  who  had  been  ploughman  to  Bums  for  six  months  at 
EUisland.  The  testimony  of  an  intelligent  man  of  this  class, 
when  not  against  his  master,  may  assuredly  be  taken  as  readily 
as  that  of  a  person  higher  in  the  social  scale.  It  was  to  the 
following  effect,  as  reported  by  a  gentleman  residing  near 
Kirkcudbright  :— 

'Soon  after  Bums  became  tenant  of  EUisland,  William  Clark 
lived  mth  him  as  servant  during  the  winter  half-year,  he  thinks, 

of  1789-90 Bums  kept  two  men  and  two  women  servants ; 

but  he  invariably,  when  at  home,  took  his  meals  with  his  wife  and 
£unily  in  the  little  parlour.  Clark  thought  he  was  as  good  a 
manager    of   land    as    the    generality    of   the    farmers    in    the 

*  Burns  certainly  disliked  the  drudgery  of  common  worldly  affairs ;  and  it  is  little  to  be 
wondered  at ;  but  this  just  increases  his  merit  in  undertaking  and  porforraing  the  business 
which  it  was  his  lot  to  have  placed  before  him.  In  Colonel  FuUarton's  View  of  Agriadturt  in 
Ayrshire^  1793,  there  is  a  compliment  to  Bums  on  a  purely  technical  matter,  which  will  read 
strangely  to  many  of  his  admirers.  '  In  order,'  says  the  colonel,  *  to  prevent  the  danger 
arising  from  homed  cattle  in  studs  and  straw-yards,  the  best  mode  is  to  cut  out  the  budding 
knob,  or  root  of  the  horn,  while  the  calf  is  very  young.  This  was  suggested  to  me  by  Mr 
Robert  Bums,  whose  general  talents  are  no  less  conspicuous  than  the  poetic  powers  which  hare 
done  so  much  honour  to  the  county  where  ho  was  bom.* 

*  IJft  ofBvmt  by  Allan  Cunningham. 
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neighbourhood.  The  farm  of  EUisland  was  said  to  be  moderately 
rented^  and  was  susceptible  of  much  improvement^  had  improvement 
been  in  repute.  Bums  sometimes  visited  the  neighbouring  farmers^ 
and  they  returned  the  compliment;  but  that  way  of  spending 
time  and  exchanging  civilities  was  not  so  common  then  as  now, 
and,  besides,  the  most  of  the  people  thereabouts  had  no 
expectation  that  Bums^s  conduct  and  writings  would  be  so  much 
noticed  afterwards.  Burns  kept  nine  or  ten  milch-cows,  some  young 
cattle,  four  horses,  and  several  pet  sheep:  of  the  latter  he  was 
very  fond.  During  the  winter  and  spring  time,  when  he  was  not 
engaged  with  the  Excise  business,  he  occasionally  held  the  plough 
for  an  hour  or  so  for  him  (William  Clark),  and  was  a  fair  workman, 
though  the  mode  of  ploughing  now-a-days  is  much  superior  in 
many  respects.  Dining  seed-time.  Bums  might  be  frequently 
seen,  at  an  early  hour,  in  the  fields  with  his  sowing-sheet;  but  as 
business  often  required  his  attention  from  home,  he  did  not  sow 
the  whole  of  the  grain.  He  was  a  kind  and  indulgent  master, 
and  spoke  familiarly  to  his  servants,  both  in  the  house  and 
out  of  it,  though,  if  anything  put  him  out  of  humour,  he  was 
gey  ffuldersome  for  a  wee  while :  the  storm  was  soon  over,  and 
there  was  never  a  word  of  upcast  afterwards.  Clark  never  saw 
him  really  angry  but  once,  and  it  was  occasioned  by  the  carelessness 
of  one  of  the  women-servants  who  had  not  cut  potatoes  small 
enough,  which  brought  one  of  the  cows  into  danger  of  being 
choked.  His  looks,  gestures,  and  voice  on  that  occasion  were 
terrible:  W.  C.  was  glad  to  be  out  of  his  sight,  and  when  they 
met  again.  Bums  was  perfectly  calm.  If  any  extra  work  was  to 
be  done,  the  men  sometimes  got  a  dram;  but  Clark  had  lived 
with  masters  who  were  more  flush  in  that  way  to  their  servants. 
Clark,  during  the  six  months  he  spent  at  EUisland,  never  once 
saw  his   master  intoxicated  or  incapable   of  managing  his  own 

business Bums,  when  at  home,  usually  wore  a  broad  blue 

bonnet,  a  blue  or  drab  long-tailed  coat,  corduroy  breeches,  dark-blue 
stockings,  and  cootikens,  and  in  cold  weather  a  black-and-white- 
checked  plaid  wrapped  round  his  shoulders.  Mrs  Burns  was  a  good 
and  prudent  housewife,  kept  everything  in  neat  and  tidy  order,  and 
was  well  liked  by  the  servants,  for  whom  she  provided  abimdancc  of 
wholesome  food.  At  parting,  Bums  gave  Clark  a  certificate  of 
character,  and,  besides  paying  his  wages  in  fiill,  gave  him  a  shilling 
for  Si/airing,' 

Two   documents,   conveying    some  idea    of   Burns's    mode    of 
condtLcting  himself  in  business-arrangements  with  his  inferiors,  were 
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kteily  tarned  up  in  Dmnfiies.  Tlie  fint  k  a  letter  to  Mr 
NewaD,  writer  in  that  town,  who  was  fiMtor  on  the  Dakwinton 
estate :  it  refiers  to  the  forming  of  a  drain,  which  it  would  appear 
tiiat  Bama  and  his  landlord  woe  to  pay  in  common;  and  ahort  as 
it  ii,  and  rdating  to  a  matter  ao  commonplaoe,  the  character  of  the 
writer  neverUieleaa  peeps  out : — 

]>  Sib — Endoeed  is  a  state  of  the  account  between  yon  and  me 
and  James  Halliday  respecting  the  draiiu  I  have  stated  it  at  20d. 
per  rood,  as,  in  &ct,  even  at  that  they  have  not  the  wages  th^ 
ought  to  have  had,  and  I  cannot  for  the  soul  of  me  see  a  poor  devil 
a  loser  at  my  hand. 

Hiunanity,  I  hope,  as  wdl  as  Charity,  will  cover  a  multitude  of 
sins;  a  mantle  of  which — between  you  and  me— I  have  some  little 
need.    I  am,  sir,  yours,  B.  B. 

Enclosed  in  this  letter  is  an  account  in  Bums's  handwriting 
between  himsdf  and  D.  Halliday,  inferring  a  debit  of  £10,  17s.  3d. 
for  wages  and  the  building  of  a  ysjnl-dike,  and  a  credit  of  £11,  Is.  6d., 
composed  of  so  much  in  cash,  so  much  in  meal  and  cheese,  and 
certain  other  sums  paid  for  Halliday.  This  account  does  not 
appear  to  be  that  referred  to  in  the  letter  to  Mr  Newall:  it  seems 
to  be  merely  a  memorandum  of  the  state  of  D.  Halliday's  wages 
at  the  Martinmas  term.  It  contains,  however,  equally  characteristic 
matter,  for  the  poet  makes  an  error  of  summation  to  the  extent  of 
5s.  in  HaUiday's  favour,  and  overpays  him  43.  3d.  besides.  As  to 
this  '  poor  devil,'  too,  he  took  special  care  that  he  '  should  not  be  a 
loser  at  his  hand.' 

His  friend,  Mr  Ramsay  of  Ochtcrtyre,  paid  him  a  visit  in  the 
course  of  a  tour  this  siunmer  or  autumn,  in  company  with  the  Bev. 
Mr  Stewart  of  Luss.   To  quote  a  letter  of  Mr  Ramsay  to  Dr  Currie : 

'Seeing  him  pass  quickly  near  Closebum,  I  said  to  my 
companion:  "That  is  Bums."  On  coming  to  the  inn,  the  ostler 
told  us  he  would  be  back  in  a  few  hours  to  grant  permits;  that 
where  he  met  with  anything  seizablc,  he  was  no  better  than  any 
other  gauger :  in  everything  else,  that  he  was  perfectly  a  gentleman. 
After  leaving  a  note  to  be  delivered  to  him  on  his  return,  I  proceeded 
to  his  house,  being  curious  to  see  his  Jean,  &c.  I  was  much 
pleased    with    his    tucar   Sabina  qualis^  and  the  poefs    modest 

*  Tho  classical  assodationi  of   Mr  Bamsay  would   naturally  carry  his   mind  on  this 

occasion  to —  . ,,  .  ^  , 

*  Quod  81  pudlca  mulier  in  partem  Juvct 

Domtun  atqu«  dulcM  libcrot 

{Sabina  qualify  aut  pernsta  soUbcui 

^^^^  Ptmicis  iMwr  AnraU),'  &c. 

^^^^^^  lior.  ▼.  Ocl.  8. 
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mansioii,  so  unlike  the  habitation  of  ordinary  rustics.  In  the 
evening  he  suddenly  bounced  in  upon  us^  and  said^  as  he  entered : 
^'I  oome^  to  use  the  words  of  Shakspeare^  stewed  in  haste J*^  In 
&ct,  he  had  ridden  incredibly  fast  after  receiying  my  note.  We 
&11  into  conversation  directly^  and  soon  got  into  the  mare  magnum 
of  poetry.  He  told  me  that  he  had  now  gotten  a  story  for  a 
drama^  which  he  was  to  call  Rob  Macquechan^s  Elshon,  from  a 
popular  story  of  Robert  Bruce  being  defeated  on  the  water  of 
Caim^  when  the  heel  of  his  boot  having  loosened  in  his  flighty  he 
Implied  to  Robert  Macquechan  to  fit  it^  who^  to  make  sure^  ran 
his  awl  nine  inches  up  the  king's  heel.  We  were  now  going  ou 
at  a  great  rate^  when  Mr  S  [tewart]  popped  in  his  head^  which  put 
a  stop  to  our  discourse^  which  had  become  very  interesting.  Yet 
in  a  little  while  it  was  resumed;  and  such  was  the  force  and 
versatility  of  the  bard's  genius^  that  he  made  the  tears  run  down 
Mr  S  [tewart] 's  cheeks^  albeit  unused  to  the  poetic  strain.  *  ♦  * 
From  that  time  we  met  no  more^  and  I  was  grieved  at  the  reports 
of  him  afterwards.  Poor  Bums !  we  shall  hardly  ever  see  his  like 
again.  He  was^  in  truths  a  sort  of  comet  in  literature^  irregular  in 
its  motions^  which  did  not  do  good  proportioned  to  the  blaze  of  light 
it  displayed.' 

If  this  was  a  laborious^  it  was  also  a  hopeful  time  with  Bums. 
He  had  only  as  yet  been  a  twelvemonth  in  the  service  of  the 
revenue,  and  already,  by  the  kind  interest  of  Mr  Graham,  his 
promotion  to  a  supervisorship,  inferring  an  income  of  £200  a 
year,  was  contemplated.  So  bright,  indeed,  were  the  prospects  of 
the  poet,  that  Nicol  affected,  or  perhaps  scarcely  affected,  to  dread 
his  forgetting  his  old  friends,  as  appears  from  a  characteristic 
letter  of  his  to  Mr  Robert  Ainslie,  dated  August  13,  1790:  ^  As 
to  Bums,  poor  folks  like  you  and  I  must  resign  all  thoughts  of 
fiiture  correspondence  with  him.  To  the  pride  of  applauded 
genius  is  now  superadded  the  pride  of  office.  He  was  lately 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  Examiner  of  Excise,  which  is  a  step 
preparative  to  attaining  that  of  a  supervisor.  Therefore  we  can 
expect  no  less  than  that  his  language  will  become  perfectly 
Horatian — "  odi  profanum  vulgus  ct  arceo."  However,  I  will  see 
him  in  a  fortnight  hence ;  and  if  I  find  that  Beelzebub  has  inflated 
his  heart  like  a  bladder  with  pride,  and  given  it  the  ftJlest  distension 
that  vanity  can  effect,  you  and  I  will  bum  him  in  effigy,  and  write 
a  satire,  as  bitter  as  gall  and  wormwood,  against  government  for 
employing  its  enemies,  like  Lord  North,  to  effect  its  purposes. 
This  will  be  taking  all  the  revenge  in  our  power.'    By  rating 
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Bums  as  an  enemy  of  the  goveniment^  Nicol  eonld  only  refer  to 
his  predilection  for  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts.  In  no  other  respect 
had  Bums  as  yet  become  liable  even  to  the  suspicion  of  a  hostility 
to  the  existing  powers. 

In  the  autumn  of  1790^  Dr  James  Anderson^  an  agricultural  and 
miscellaneous  writer  of  merits  planned  a  small  periodical  work  of 
an  entertaining  and  instructive  character^  to  be  entitled  The  Bee. 
It  commenced  in  December  of  this  year^  and  was  continued  till 
January  1794^  when  it  formed  eighteen  duodecimo  volumes.  Dr 
Anderson  appears  to  have  secured  the  good-natured  interest  of 
Dr  Blacklock  in  behalf  of  his  undertakings  and  the  blind  poet  is 
found  in  September  to  have  addressed  a  playful  poetical  letter  to 
Bums^  entreating  him  to  become  a  contributor : 

TO    MB    BOBERT    BUBNS. 

Edinburgh,  Itt  Sfpiember  [1790.] 

How  does  my  dear  friend,  much  I  laaguish  to  hear. 

His  fortune,  relations,  and  all  that  are  dear; 

With  love  of  the  Muses  so  strongly  still  smitten, 

I  meant  this  epistle  in  verse  to  have  written ; 

But  from  age  and  infirmity  indolence  flows. 

And  this,  much  I  fear,  will  restore  me  to  prose. 

Anon  to  my  business  I  wish  to  proceed, 

Dr  Anderson  guides  and  provokes  me  to  speed — 

A  man  of  integrity,  genius,  and  worth, 

Who  soon  a  performance  intends  to  set  forth ; 

A  work  miscellaneous,  extensive,  and  free. 

Which  will  weekly  appear,  by  the  name  of  TTie  Bee. 

Of  this  from  himself  I  enclose  you  a  plan. 

And  hope  you  will  give  what  assistance  you  can. 

Entangled  with  business,  and  haunted  with  care. 

In  which  more  or  less  human  nature  must  share. 

Some  moments  of  leisure  the  Muses  will  claim, 

A  sacrifice  due  to  amusement  and  fame. 

The  Bee,  which  sucks  honey  from  every  gay  bloom, 

With  some  rays  of  your  genius  her  work  may  illume ; 

Whilst  the  flower  whence  her  honey  spontaneously  flows. 

As  fragrantly  smells  and  as  vigorously  grows. 

Now  with  kind  gratulations  'tis  time  to  conclude. 

And  add,  your  promotion  is  here  understood ; 

Thus  fi^e  from  the  servile  employ  of  Excise,  sir, 

We  hope  soon  to  hear  you  commence  supervisor ; 

You  then  more  at  leisure,  and  free  from  control. 

May  indulge  the  strong  passion  that  reigns  in  your  soul. 
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But  I^  feeble  I^  must  to  Nature  give  way ; 

Devoted  cold  death^s  and  longevity's  prey ; 

From  verses  though  languid  my  thoughts  must  unbend^ 

Though  still  I  remain  your  affectionate  friend — 

Thomas  Blacklock. 

A  fragment  of   a   letter  of   Bums  to  Dr   Anderson^   which 
Cromek  recovered^  evidently  refers  to  this  application : 


TO    DB    ANDERSON. 

Sir — I  am  much  indebted  to  my  worthy  friend  Dr  Blacklock^  for 
introducing  me  to  a  gentleman  of  Dr  Anderson's  celebrity;  but 
when  you  do  me  the  honour  to  ask  my  assistance  in  your  proposed 

{ublication^  alas !  sir^  you  might  as  well  think  to  cheapen  a  little 
onesty  at  the  sign  of  an  advocate's  wig,  or  humiUty  under  the 
G^eva  band.  I  am  a  miserable  humed  devil,  worn  to  the  marrow 
in  the  friction  of  holding  the  noses  of  the  poor  publicans  to  the 
grindstone  of  the  Excise!  and,  like  Milton's  Satan,  for  private 
reasons,  am  forced 

To  do  wJuU  yet  though  damned  I  would  abhor 

— ^and,  except  a  couplet  or  two  of  honest  execration  «  «  «  B.  B.^ 

We  have  already  seen  a  little  of  the  correspondence  between 
Bums  and  his  youngest  brother  William,  and  of  the  substantial 
kindneart  shewn  by  the  former  to  a  youth  in  a  maimer  thrown  upon 
his  care  by  the  death  of  their  father.  The  young  man  died  in 
London  in  September  1790,  and  the  expense  of  his  last  illness  and 
funeral  appears  to  have  been  promptly  discharged  by  the  poet,  as 
the  receipt  for  it  is  dated  8th  October. 

It  chances  that  some  documents,  evidencing  the  promptitude 
and  exactness  of  Bums  as  a  servant  of  the  government,  have 
been  preserved  and  recently  brought  to  light.  The  first  is  a 
petition  of  T.  J.,  farmer  at  Mirecleugh,  addressed  to  the  justices 
of  peace  for  Dumfriesshire,  reclaiming  against  a  fine  of  £5 
which  Collector  Mitchell  had  imposed  on  him  for  '  making 
fifty-four   bushels    of   malt,   without    entry,    notice,    or    licence.' 

*  This  little  piece  of  business  is  here  for  the  first  time  pnt  into  proper  order.  By  Dr  Carrie 
tiie  versified  epistle  of  BUcklock  was  pnblished  nakedly,  with  the  date  1789.  As  it  is, 
nerertheless,  in  the  place  it  should  have  occapied  if  dated  1790,  and  as  December  1790  is  the 
date  of  the  commencement  of  The  Bee,  I  have  no  doubt  that  '  1789 '  is  one  of  the  many 
chronological  errors  and  misprints  of  Currie.  The  fragment  of  Bums*s  letter  is  printed  by 
Cromek  under  1794,  and  by  Allan  Cunningham  is  supposed  to  be  addressed  to  Dr  Robert 
Anderson,  the  early  patron  of  Thomas  Campbell,  and  editor  of  the  Britith  Poets,  These 
•diton  had  alike  failed  to  observe  the  palpable  relation  of  the  one  letter  to  the  other. 


I 
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J.  stated  tliat  lie  had  been  in  the  habit  of  making  malt  for 
tofrty  years  without  mating  entry  of  his  kiln  or  pond,  which  he 
deemed  nnnecessary,  becanse  the  malting  was  always  eflfected  at 
one  operation^  and  not  tiU  notice  had  been  given  to  the  proper 
ofl&cer.  With  respect  to  ^  notice '  on  this  occasion — haying 
inqoired  of  Mr  Bums  which  was  the  best  way  of  sending  it  to 
him^  he  had  been  informed  that  a  letter  might  be  sent  to  '  John 
Kelloch's/  in  Thomhill^  whence  it  might  be  forwarded  by  post. 
He  had  brought  Mrs  KeUoch  to  swear  that  such  a  letter  had 
been  sent  to  her  by  J.'s  son  for  Mr  Bums^  but  had  been  mislaid. 
He  offered  to  swear  that  he  had  sent  the  notice  to  Thomhill 
in  good  time^  and  had  had  no  intention  to  defiraud  the  revenue. 
With  respect  to  'licence/  J.  averred  that  he  had  only  been 
prevented  from  renewing  it  as  usual  this  year  because  Mr  MitcheQ^ 
on  his  applying  for  it^  had  put  him  off  to  another  time^  on  the 
score  of  being  too  busy  at  the  time  to  grant  it  to  him. 

In  respect  of  J.'s  petition^  the  justices^  Mr  Fergusson  of 
Craigdarroch^  and  Captain  Biddel^  ordered  the  collector  to  stop 
proceedings  until  they  should  have  had  an  opportunity  of  inquiring 
into  the  truth  of  what  it  set  forth.    Then  came  Bums's 


'ANSWBBS    TO    THE    PBTITION    OF    T.    J. 

'  1.  Whether  the  petitioner  has  been  in  use  formerly  to  malt  all 
his  grain  at  one  operation^  is  foreign  to  the  purpose:  this  last 
season  he  certainly  malted  his  crop  at  four  or  five  operations; 
but  be  that  as  it  may,  Mr  J.  ought  to  have  known  that  by 
express  act  of  parliament  no  malt,  however  small  the  quantity, 
can  be  legally  manufactured  until  previous  entry  be  made  in 
writing  of  all  the  ponds,  bams,  floors,  &c.,  so  as  to  be  used  before 
the  grain  can  be  put  to  steep.  In  the  Excise  entry-books  for  the 
division,  there  is  not  a  syllable  of  T.  J.'s  name  for  a  number  of 
years  bygone. 

'  2.  True  it  is  that  Mr  Bums,  on  his  first  ride,  in  answer  to  Mr 
J.*s  question  anent  the  conveying  of  the  notices,  among  other 
ways  pointed  out  the  sending  it  by  post  as  the  most  eligible 
method,  but  at  the  same  time  added  this  express  dauae,  and  to 
which  Mr  Bums  is  willing  to  make  faith:  "At  the  same  time, 
remember,  Mr  J.,  that  the  notice  is  at  your  risk  until  it  reach 
me!''  Further,  when  Mr  Bums  came  to  the  petitioner's  kiln, 
there  was  a  servant  belonging  to  Mr  J.  ploughing  at  a  very 
considerable  distance  from  the  kiln,  who  left  his  plough  and  three 
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hones  without  a  driver^  and  came  into  the  kUn^  which  Mr  B. 
thought  was  rather  a  suspicious  circumstance^  as  there  was  nothing 
extraordinary  in  an  Excise-officer  going  into  a  legal  malt-floor  so 
as  to  [induce  a  man  to]  leave  three  horses  yoked  to  a  plough  in 
the  distant  middle  of  a  moor.  This  servant^  on  being  repeatedly 
questioned  by  Mr  Bums^  could  not  tell  when  the  malt  was  put 
to  steep^  when  it  was  taken  out^  &c. — ^in  shorty  was  determined 
to  be  entirely  ignorant  of  the  affair.  By  and  by,  Mr  J.^s 
son  came  in;  and  on  being  questioned  as  to  the  steeping, 
taking  out  of  the  grain,  &c.,  Mr  J.,  junior,  referred  me  to 
this  said  senrant,  this  ploughman,  who,  he  said,  must  remember 
it  best,  as  haying  been  the  principal  actor  in  the  business.  The 
lad  then,  haying  gotten  his  cue,  circumstantially  recollected  all 
about  it. 

'All  this  time,  though  I  was  telling  the  son  and  servant  the 
natore  of  the  premunire  they  had  incurred,  though  they  pleaded 
fixr  mercy  keenly,  the  affair  of  the  notice  having  been  sent  never 
once  occurred  to  them,  not  even  the  son,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
the  bearer.  This  was  a  stroke  reserved  for,  and  worthy  of  the 
gentleman  himself.  As  to  Mrs  Kelloch's  oath,  it  proves  nothing. 
She  did,  indeed,  depone  to  a  line  being  left  for  me  at  her  house, 
which  said  line  miscarried.  It  was  a  sealed  letter;  she  could  not 
teU  whether  it  was  a  malt-notice  or  not;  she  could  not  even 
condescend  on  the  month,  nor  so  much  as  the  season  of  the  year. 
The  truth  is,  T.  J.  and  his  family  being  Seceders,  and  consequently 
coming  every  Sunday  to  Thomhill  Meeting-house,  they  were  a 
good  conveyance  for  the  several  maltsters  and  traders  in  their 
neighbourhood  to  transmit  to  post  their  notices,  permits,  &c. 

'But  why  all  this  tergiversation?  It  was  put  to  the  petitioner 
in  open  court,  after  a  fiill  investigation  of  the  cause:  ''Was  he 
willing  to  swear  that  he  meant  no  fraud  in  the  matter?^'  And 
the  justices  told  him,  that  if  he  swore  he  would  be  assoilzied 
[absolved],  otherwise  he  should  be  fined;  stiU  the  petitioner,  after 
ten  minutes'  consideration,  foimd  his  conscience  unequal  to  the 
task,  and  declined  the  oath. 

'Now,  indeed,  he  says  he  is  willing  to  swear;  he  has  been 
exercising  his  conscience  in  private,  and  will  perhaps  stretch  a 
point.  But  the  fact  to  which  he  is  to  swear  was  equally  and  in 
all  parts  known  to  him  on  that  day  when  he  refused  to  swear  as 
to-day :  nothing  can  give  him  further  light  as  to  the  intention  of 
his  mind,  respecting  his  meaning  or  not  meaning  a  fraud  in  the 
affair.    No  time  can  cast  fwrthet  light  on  the  present  resolves  of  the 
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mind;  but  time  will  reconcile ,  and  has  reconciled  many  a  man  to 
that  iniquity  which  he  at  first  abhorred,^ 

This  is  followed  by  a  note  of  Collector  Mitchell^  calling  for 
confirmation  of  judgment  against  J/  A  brief,  dateless  letter  of 
Sums  to  this  gentleman  evidently  refers  to  the  affimr.  and  shews 
that  the  poet  ^as  far  from  being  assured  that  the  jmtioes  ..ould 
decide  in  favour  of  the  revenue. 

TO    COLLECTOR    MITCHELL. 

Ellislaitd,  [Odober  13, 1790J. 

Sir — ^I  shall  not  fail  to  wait  on  Captain  Riddel  to-night — ^I  wish 
and  pray  that  the  goddess  of  Justice  herself  would  appear  to-morrow 
among  our  hon.  gentlemen,  merely  to  give  them  a  word  in  their  ear 
that  mercy  to  the  thief  is  injustice  to  the  honest  man.  For  my  part, 
I  have  galloped  over  my  ten  parishes  these  four  days,  until  this 
moment  that  I  am  just  alighted,  or  rather  that  my  poor  jackass- 
skeleton  of  a  horse  has  let  me  down ;  for  the  miserable  devil  has 
been  on  his  knees  haK-a-score  of  times  within  the  last  twenty  miles, 
telling  me  in  his  own  way :  '  Behold,  am  not  I  thy  faithful  jade  of  a 
horse,  on  which  thou  hast  ridden  these  many  years? ' 

In  short,  sir,  I  have  broke  my  horse's  wind,  and  almost  broke  my 
own  neck,  besides  some  injuries  in  a  part  that  shall  be  nameless, 
owing  to  a  hard-hearted  stone  of  a  saddle.  I  find  that  every  offender 
has  so  many  great  men  to  espouse  his  cause,  that  I  shall  not  be 
surprised  if  I  am  not'  committed  to  the  stronghold  of  the  law 
to-morrow  for  insolence  to  the  dear  friends  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
country.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  your  obliged  and  obedient 
humble  B.  B. 

How  the  matter  ended,  does  not  appear. 


TO    CRAUFORD    TAIT,    ESQ.,    EDINBURGH." 

Ellisland,  15^  October  1790. 

Dear  Sib — Allow  me  to  introduce  to  your  acquaintance  the 
bearer,  Mr  Wm.  Duncan,  a  friend  of  mine,  whom  I  have  long  known 
and  long  loved.  His  father,  whose  only  son  he  is,  has  a  decent  little 
property  in  Ayrshire,  and  has  bred  the  young  man  to  the  law,  in 

'  The  documents  respecting  the  Miredeugh  prosecntion,  exclosiTe  of  the  letter  which 
follows,  were  found  among  the  official  papers  of  Mr  Kerr,  who  was  clerk  of  the  peace  at  the 
time :  they  are  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr  M*Gowan,  architect,  Dumfries.  The  answers  by 
Bums  are  in  his  well-known  hand,  without  signature. 

*  There  evidently  should  be  but  one  negative  in  this  sentence. 

'  Son  of  Mr  Tait  of  Harvieston,  where  Bums  had  been  so  pleasantly  entertained  on  several 
occasions  in  1787. 
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which  department  he  comes  up  an  adventurer  to  your  good  town. 
I  shall  give  you  my  friend's  character  in  two  words :  as  to  his  head^ 
he  has  talents  enough^  and  more  than  enough^  for  common  life;  as 
to  his  heatt^  when  Nature  had  kneaded  the  kmdly  clay  that  composes 
it^  she  said :  '  I  can  no  more.' 

You,  my  good  sir,  were  bom  under  kinder  stars;  but  your 
fraternal  sympathy,  I  well  know,  can  enter  into  the  feelings  of  the 
young  man  who  goes  into  life  with  the  laudable  ambition  to  do 
something,  and  to  be  something  among  his  fellow-creatures,  but 
whom  the  consciousness  of  friendless  obscurity  presses  to  the  earth, 
and  wounds  to  the  soul ! 

Even  the  fairest  of  his  virtues  are  against  him.  That  independent 
spirit,  and  that  ingenuous  modesty — qualities  inseparable  from  a 
noble  mind — are,  with  the  million,  circumstances  not  a  little  dis- 
qualifying. What  pleasure  is  in  the  power  of  the  fortunate  and  the 
happy,  by  their  notice  and  patronage,  to  brighten  the  countenance 
and  glad  the  heart  of  such  depressed  youth !  I  am  not  so  angry 
with  mankind  for  their  deaf  economy  of  the  purse :  the  goods  of 
this  world  cannot  be  divided  without  being  lessened — but  why  be 
a  niggard  of  that  which  bestows  bliss  on  a  feUow-creature,  yet 
takes  nothing  from  our  own  means  of  enjoyment?  We  wrap 
ourselves  up  in  the  cloak  of  our  own  better  fortune,  and  turn 
away  our  eyes,  lest  the  wants  and  woes  of  our  brother-mortals 
should  disturb  the  selfish  apathy  of  our  souls ! 

I  am  the  worst  hand  in  the  world  at  asking  a  favour.  That 
indirect  address,  that  insinuating  implication,  which,  without  any 
positive  request,  plainly  expresses  youi'  wish,  is  a  talent  not  to  be 
acquired  at  a  plough-tail.  Tell  me,  then — for  you  can — ^in  what 
periphrasis  of  language,  in  what  circumvolution  of  phrase,  I  shall 
envelop,  yet  not  conceal,  this  plain  story  ? — ^  My  dear  Mr  Tait,  my 
friend  Mr  Dimcan,  whom  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you, 
is  a  young  lad  of  your  own  profession,  and  a  gentleman  of  much 
modesty  and  great  worth.  Perhaps  it  may  be  in  your  power  to 
assist  him  in  the,  to  him,  important  consideration  of  getting  a 
place;  but  at  all  events,  your  notice  and  acquaintance  Tvill  be  a 
very  great  acquisition  to  him,  and  I  dare  pledge  myself  that  he  will 
never  disgrace  your  favour.' 

You  may  possibly  be  surprised,  sir,  at  such  a  letter  from  me ;  'tis, 
I  own,  in  the  usual  way  of  calculating  these  matters,  more  than  our 
acquaintance  entitles  me  to ;  but  my  answer  is  short :  Of  all  the 
men  at  your  time  of  life  whom  I  knew  in  Edinburgh,  you  are  the 
most  accessible  on  the  side  on  which  I  have  assailed  you.  You  are 
very  much  altered,  indeed,  from  what  you  were  when  I  knew  you,  if 
generosity  point  the  path  you  will  not  tread,  or  humanity  call  to  you 
in  vain. 

As  to  myself — a  being  to  whose  interest  I  believe  you  are  still  a 
well-wisher — I  am  here,  breathing  at  all  times,  thinking  sometimes, 
and  rhyming  now  and  then.     Every  situation  has  its  share  of  the 
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cares  and  pains  of  life^  and  my  sitnation^  I  am  persuaded^  has  a  foil 
ordinaiy  allowance  of  its  pleasures  and  enjojrments. 

My  best  compliments  to  yonr  £Eiiher  and  Miss  Tait.  If  you  have 
an  opportunity^  please  remember  me  in  the  solemn-league-and- 
covenant  of  firiendship  to  Mrs  Lewis  Hay.^  I  am  a  wretch  for  not 
writing  her ;  but  I  am  so  hackneyed  with  self-accusation  in  that  way^ 
that  my  conscience  Ues  in  my  bosom  with  scarce  the  sensibility  of 
an  oyster  in  its  shelL  Where  is  Lady  Mackemde?  Wherever  she  is, 
Gk)d  bless  her !  I  likewise  beg  leave  to  trouble  yon  with  compli- 
ments to  Mr  Wm.  Hamilton^  Mrs  Hamilton  and  £unily^  and  Mrs 
Chalmers^  when  you  are  in  that  countiy.  Should  you  meet  with 
Miss  Nimmo^  please  remember  me  kindly  to  her.  £•  B. 

On  the  day  when  Bums  wrote  this  letter^  he  received  a  visit 
from  his  young  friend  B^bert  Ainslie.  It  was  the  iUm-night^  or 
evening  for  the  celebration  of  harvest-home;  and  Ainslie  founds 
besides  a  sister  of  Bums  and  a  sister  of  Mrs  Bums^  who  were 
ordinary  inmates  of  the  house^  three  male  and  female  cousins  who 
had  been  assisting  in  the  harvest-work^  and  a  few  neighbours  of 
homely  character.  'We  spent  the  evening/  bajb  Ainslie  in  a 
letter  to  Mrs  M^Lehose^ '  in  the  way  common  on  such  occasions — of 
dancings  and  kissing  the  lasses  at  the  end  of  every  dance.'  The 
guest  speaks  of  Bums's  hearty  welcome  to  himself^  and  of  his 
kind  attentions  to  Mrs  Bums^  but  does  not  seem  to  have  thought 
the  mSnage  and  company  worthy  of  the  poet.  '  Our  friend^'  he 
BSLjs,  'is  as  ingenious  as  ever^  and  seems  happy  with  the  situation 
I  have  described.  His  mind^  however^  seems  to  me  to  be  a  great 
mixture  of  the  poet  and  exciseman.  One  day  he  sits  down  and 
writes  a  beautiful  poem — and  the  next  seizes  a  caigo  of  tobacco 
from  some  unfortunate  smuggler,  or  roups  out  some  poor  wretch 
for  selling  liquors  without  a  licence.     From  his  conversation,  he 

seems  to  be  pretty  frequently  among  the  great Having 

found  that  his  farm  does  not  answer,  he  is  about  to  give  it  up, 
and  depend  wholly  on  the  Excise." 

As  if  to  make  np  by  one  great  efibrt  for  the  scant  attention  he 
had  this  year  given  to  the  Muse,  Bums  composed,  in  its  &11, 
the  much-admired  poem  of  Tarn  o'  Shanier.  According  to  the 
recital  of  Gilbert  Bums,  it  originated  thus:  'When  my  fitther 
feued  his  little  property  near  Alloway  Eirk,  the  wall  of  the  church- 
yard had  gone  to  ruin,  and  cattle  had  free  liberty  of  pasture  in  it. 
My  father  and  two  or  three  neighbours  joined  in  an  application  to 

*  Formerlj  Miss  Margaret  Chalmers. 

'  Original  letter  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Mr  W.  0.  M'Lehose,  grandson  of  Clarindm 
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fhe  town-council  of  Ayr^  who  were  superiors  of  the  adjoining  land^ 
for  liberty  to  rebuild  it^  and  raised  by  subscription  a  sum  for 
enclosing  this  ancient  cemetery  with  a  wall:  hence  he  came  to 
consider  it  as  his  burial-place^  and  we  learned  that  reverence  for 
it  people  generally  have  for  the  burial-place  of  their  ancestors. 
My  brother  was  living  in  EUisland^  when  Captain  Grose^  on  his 
peregrinations  through  Scotland^  stayed  some  time  at  Carse  House 
in  the  neighbourhood^  with  Captain  Robert  Biddel  of  Glenriddd^ 
a  particular  friend  of  my  brother's.  The  antiquary  and  the  poet 
were  ''  unco  pack  and  thick  thegither."  Robert  requested  of 
Captain  Grose^  when  he  should  come  to  Ayrshire^  that  he  would 
make  a  drawing  of  Alloway  Kirk^  as  it  was  the  burial-place  of  his 
&ther^  where  he  himself  had  a  sort  of  claim  to  lay  down  his 
bones  when  they  should  be  no  longer  serviceable  to  him;  and 
added^  by  way  of  encouragement^  that  it  was  the  scene  of  many  a 
good  story  of  witches  and  apparitions^  of  which  he  knew  the 
captain  was  very  fond.  The  captain  agreed  to  the  request^ 
provided  the  poet  would  furnish  a  witch-story^  to  be  printed  along 
with  it.  Tarn  o'  Shanter  was  produced  on  this  occasion^  and  was 
first  published  in  Grose's  Antiquities  of  Scotland? 

'The  poem/  says  Mr  Lockhart,  'was  the  work  of  one  day; 
and  Mrs  Bums  wdl  remembers  the  circumstances.  He  spent  most 
of  the  day  on  his  fiivourite  walk  by  the  river,  where,  in  the  afternoon, 
she  joined  him  with  some  of  her  children — [there  were  then  only 
two.]  He  was  busily  crooning  to  himsel\  and  Mrs  Sums,  perceiving 
that  her  presence  was  an  interruption,  loitered  behind  with  her 
little  ones  among  the  broom.  Her  attention  was  presently  attracted 
by  the  strange  and  wild  gesticulations  of  the  bard,  who,  now  at 
some  distance,  was  agonised  with  an  ungovernable  access  of  joy. 
He  was  reciting  very  loud,  and  with  the  tears  rolling  down  Ids 
cheeks,  those  animated  verses  which  he  had  just  conceived : 

"  Now  Tom,  O  Tarn  !  had  thae  been  queans, 
A'  plump  and  strappin'  in  their  teens ; 
Their  sarks,  instead  o'  creeshie  fiannen. 
Been  snaw- white  seventeen-hunder  linen  I 
Thir  breeks  o'  mine,  my  onl^  pair, 
That  ance  were  plush,  o'  g^id  olue  hair, 
I  wad  hae  gi'en  them  off  my  hurdies, 
For  ae  blinE  o'  the  bonny  hurdies  !  "'  ^ 

*  *  The  above,*  sajs  Mr  Lockhart,  '  is  quoted  from  a  manuscript  jomnal  of  Cromek. 
Mr  M1>ianmd  confirms  the  statement,  and  adds  that  the  poet,  haring  committed  the  yenes 
to  writing  on  the  top  of  his  sod-dike  orer  the  water,  came  into  the  house,  and  read  them 
immediatelj  m  high  triumph  at  the  fireside.* 
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TAH    (y    BHAKTEB. 

A  TALK. 

<  Of  browDTis  nd  of  bogDb  fiin  If  tbif  buke.' 

Gawdi  Douolab. 

When  chapman  bifliea  leave  the  street^  fdkwa 

And  droufliy  ndbon^  neibors  meet^ 

As  market-days  are  wearing  late^ 

And  folk  begin  to  tak  the  gate ;  rond 

While  we  sit  bonsing  at  the  nappy^ 

And  gettin'  fon  and  unco  happy, 

We  think  na  on  the  lang  Scots  miles. 

The  mosses,  waters,  slaps,  and  stiles. 

That  lie  between  ns  and  onr  hame. 

Where  sits  our  snlky  sullen  dame, 

Crathering  her  brows  like  gathering  storm. 

Nursing  her  wrath  to  keep  it  warm. 

This  truth  fand  honest  Tam  o'  Shanter, 
As  he  frae  Ajrr  ae  night  did  canter, 
(Auld  Ajrr,  wham  ne'er  a  town  surpasses 
For  honest  men  and  bonny  lasses.) 

O  Tam !  hadst  thou  but  been  sae  wise. 

As  ta'en  thy  ain  wife  Kate's  advice  ! 

She  tauld  thee  weel  thou  was  a  skellum, 

A  blethering,  blustering,  drunken  blellum  j* 

That  frae  November  till  October, 

Ae  market-day  thou  was  na  sober ; 

That  ilka  melder,*  wi'  the  miller. 

Thou  sat  as  lang  as  thou  had  siller; 

That  every  naig  was  ca'd  a  shoe  on. 

The  smith  and  thee  gat  roaring  fou  on; 

That  at  the  Lord's  house,  even  on  Sunday, 

Thou  drank  wi'  Eirkton  Jean  till  Monday.' 

She  prophesied  that,  late  or  soon. 

Thou  would  be  found  deep  drowned  in  Doon, 

Or  catched  wi'  warlocks  in  the  mirk,  darkness 

By  Alloway's  aidd  haunted  kirk. 

*  An  idle-talking  fellow. 

*  *  The  qnantitj  of  meal  ground  at  the  mill  at  one  time.* — Dr  JamUaon, 

'  In  Scotland,  the  Tillage  where  a  parish-church  is  sitnated  is  usoallj  called  the  Kirkton. 
A  certain  Jean  Kexmedj,  who  kept  a  reputable  public-houBe  in  the  Tillage  of  Kirkoswald,  is 
here  alluded  to. 
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Ah,  gentle  dames !  it  gars  me  greets 
To  tbink  how  monie  counsels  sweet, 
How  monie  lengthened  sage  advices^ 
The  husband  firae  the  wife  despises ! 

But  to  our  tale : — ^Ae  market-nighty 

Tarn  had  got  planted  unco  rights 

Fast  by  an  ingle^  bleezing  finely^ 

Wi^  reaming  swats^  that  drank  diyinely ;  new  ale 

And  at  his  elbow,  Souter  Johnny, 

His  ancient^  trusty,  drouthy  crony; 

Tarn  lo^ed  him  like  a  vera  brither — 

They  had  been  fou  for  weeks  thegither ! 

The  night  drave  on  wi^  sangs  and  clatter. 
And  aye  the  ale  was  growing  better : 
The  landlady  and  Tam  grew  gracious, 
Wi'  favours  secret,  sweet,  and  precious; 
The  Souter  tauld  his  queerest  stories. 
The  landlord's  laugh  was  ready  chorus : 
The  storm  without  might  rair  and  rustle— 
Tam  didna  mind  the  storm  a  whistle. 

Care,  mad  to  see  a  man  sae  happy, 
E  en  drowned  himself  amang  the  nappy ! 
As  bees  flee  hame  wi'  lades  o^  treasure. 
The  minutes  winged  their  way  wi'  pleasure : 
Kings  may  be  blest,  but  Tam  was  glorious, 
O'er  a'  the  ills  &  life  victorious. 

But  pleasures  are  like  poppies  spread, 

You  seize  the  flower,  its  bloom  is  shed ; 

Or  like  the  snowfall  in  the  river, 

A  moment  white — then  melts  for  ever;* 

Or  like  the  borealis  race. 

That  flit  ere  you  can  point  their  place ; 

Or  like  the  rainboVs  lovely  form 

Evanishing  amid  the  storm. 

Nae  man  can  tether  time  or  tide. 

The  hour  approaches  Tam  maun  lide ; 

That  hoiur,  o'  night^s  black  arch  the  keystane. 

That  dreary  hour  he  mounts  his  beast  in : 

And  sic  a  night  he  taks  the  road  in 

As  ne'er  poor  sinner  was  abroad  in. 

'  Canidlor  nivibus,  tunc  cmn  ceddere  recentes, 
In  liqoidas  nondom  quas  mora  vertit  aquas. 


Ovidf  Amor,  iii.  5. 


VOL.  m. 
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The  wind  blew  as  'twad  blawn  its  last; 
The  rattling  showers  rose  on  the  blast ; 
The  speedy  gleams  the  darkness  swallowed^ 
Loud^  deep^  and  lang  the  thunder  bellowed : 
That  nighty  a  child  might  understand^ 
The  Deil  had  business  on  his  hand. 

Weel  mounted  on  his  gray  mare^  M^, 

A  better  never  lifted  1^^ 

Tarn  skelpit  on  through  dub  and  mire^ 

Despising  wind,  and  rain,  and  fire; 

Whiles  holding  fast  his  guid  blue  bonnet. 

Whiles  crooning  o'er  some  auld  Scots  sonnet ;    humming 

Whiles  glowering  round  wi'  prudent  cares,  staring 

Lest  bogles  catch  him  unawares. 

Kirk-Alloway  was  drawing  nigh,^ 

Where  ghaists  and  houlets  nightly  cry. 

*  *  AII0WB7  'Ekkk,  with  its  little  enclosed  baziAl''gronnd,  stands  beside  the  road  from  Ayr  to 
Majbole,  about  two  miles  firom  the  £onner  town.  The  church  has  long  been  roofless,  but  the 
walls  are  pretty  well  preserved,  and  it  still  retains  its  bell  at  the  east  end.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  spectator  is  struck  with  the  idea  that  the  witches  must  haye  had  a  rather  narrow  stage  for 
the  performance  of  their  revels,  as  described  in  the  poem.  The  inner  area  is  now  divided  bj  a 
partition-wall,  and  one  part  forms  the  family  burial-place  of  Mr  Cathoart  of  Blairston.  The 
**  winnock-bunker  in  the  east,**  where  sat  the  awful  mundan  of  the  party,  is  a  conspicuous 
feature,  being  a  small  window  divided  by  a  thick  mullion.  Around  the  building  are  the 
vestiges  of  other  openings,  at  any  of  wHch  the  hero  of  the  tale  may  be  supposed  to  have 
looked  in  upon  the  hellish  scene.  Within  the  last  few  years,  the  old  oaken-rafters  of  the  kirk 
were  mostly  entire,  but  they  have  now  been  entirely  taken  away,  to  fonn,  in  various  shapes, 
memorials  of  a  place  so  remarkably  mgnalised  by  genius.  It  is  necessary  for  those  who  survey 
the  ground  in  reference  to  the  poem,  to  be  informed  that  the  old  road  from  Ayr  to  this  spot, 
by  which  Bums  supposed  his  hero  to  have  approached  Alloway  Kirk,  was  considerably  to  the 
west  of  the  present  one,  which,  nevertheless,  has  existed  since  before  the  time  of  Bums.  Upon 
a  field  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  north-west  of  the  Idrk,  is  a  single  tree  enclosed  with  a 
paling,  the  last  remnant  of  a  group  which  covered 


-"the  cairn 


Whare  hunters  fimd  the  murdered  balm  ;** 
and  immediately  beyond  that  object  is 

« the  ford, 

Whare  in  the  tnaw  the  chapman  tmoored  ;** 

(namely,  a  ford  over  a  small  bum  which  soon  after  joins  the  Doon)  being  two  places  which 
Tam  0'  Shanter  is  described  as  having  passed  on  his  solitary  way.  The  road  then  made  a 
sweep  towards  the  river,  and  passing  a  well  which  tricUes  down  into  the  Doon,  where  formerly 
stood  a  thorn,  on  which  an  individual,  called  in  the  poem  *'Mungo*s  mither,'*  committed 
suidde,  approached  Alloway  Kiric  upon  the  west.  These  circumstances  may  here  appear 
trivial,  but  it  is  surprising  with  what  interest  any  visitor  to  the  real  scene  will  inquire  into, 
and  behold  every  part  of  it  which  can  be  associated,  however  remotely,  with  the  poem  of 
7bm  0'  Shanter,  The  church-yard  contains  several  old  monuments,  of  a  very  humble 
description,  marking  the  resting-places  of  undistinguished  persons,  who  formerly  lived  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  probably  had  the  usual  hereditary  title  to  little  spaces  of  ground  in  this 
ancient  cemetery.    Among  those  persons  rests  William  Bumess,  father  of  the  poet,  over  whose 
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By  this  time  he  was  cross  the  ford^ 

Where  in  the  snaw  the  chapman  smoored ;  smothex^d 

And  past  the  birks  and  meOde  stane, 

Where  drunken  Charlie  brak  's  neck-bane ; 

And  through  the  whins^  and  by  the  caim^  gone 

Where  hunters  fiEtnd  the  murdered  bairn ; 

And  near  the  thorn,  aboon  the  well. 

Where  Mimgo's  mither  hanged  hersel'. 

Before  him  Doon  ponrs  all  his  floods; 

The  doubling  storm  roars  through  the  woods ; 

The  lightnings  flash  from  pole  to  pole, 

Near  and  more  near  the  thunders  roll ; 

When,  gUmmering  through  the  groaning  trees, 

Kirk-Alloway  seemed  in  a  bleeze; 

Through  ilka  bore  the  beams  were  glancing. 

And  loud  resounded  mirth  and  dancing. 

Inspiring  bold  John  Barleycorn ! 

What  daiigers  thou  canst  make  us  scorn ! 

Wi'  tippenny,  we  fear  nae  evil ; 

Wi'  usquebae,  we  '11  &joe  the  devil ! — 

The  swats  sae  reamed  in  Tammie's  noddle. 

Fair  play,  he  cared  na  deils  a  boddle. 

But  Maggie  stood  right  sair  astonished, 

TQl,  by  the  heel  and  hand  admonished. 

She  ventured  forward  on  the  light; 

And,  wow !  Tam  saw  an  unco  sight ! 

Warlocks  and  witches  in  a  dance ; 

Nae  cotillon  brent  new  frae  Prance, 

But  hornpipes,  jigs,  strathspeys,  and  reels. 

Put  life  and  mettle  in  their  heels : 

A  winnock-bunker  in  the  east. 

There  sat  auld  Nick,  in  shape  o'  beast ; 

grare  the  son  had  pionslj  nised  a  small  stone,  recording  his  name  and  the  date  of  his  death, 
together  with  the  short  poetical  tribute  to  his  memorj  which  ia  copied  in  the  worica  of  the 
bard.  But  for  this  monument,  long  ago  destroyed  and  carried  awaj  piecemeal,  there  is  now 
substituted  one  of  somewhat  finer  proportions.  But  the  church-yard  of  Alloway  has  now 
become  fashionable  with  the  dead  as  well  as  the  liring.  Its  little  area  la  abaolutelj  crowded 
with  modem  monuments,  referring  to  persons  many  of  whom  have  been  brought  from  consider- 
able distances  to  take  their  rest  in  this  doubly  consecrated  ground.  Among  these  is  one  to 
the  memory  of  a  person  named  Tyrie,  who,  visiting  the  spot  some  yean  ago,  happened  to 
express  a  wish  that  he  might  be  Ijud  in  Alloway  Church-yard,  and,  as  fate  would  have  it,  was 
interred  in  the  spot  he  had  pointed  out  within  a  fortnight.  Nor  is  this  all ;  for  even  the 
neighbouring  gentry  are  now  contending  for  departments  in  this  fold  of  the  departed,  and  it  ia 
probable  that  the  elegant  mausolea  of  rank  and  wealth  will  soon  be  joatling  with  the  stunted 
obelisks  of  humble  worth  and  noteless  poyerty.' — Chambers's  Edvnbwrgh  Journal^  1883. 

<  Oct.  22,  1823,  [died]  at  Doonfoot  Mill,  Mr  David  Watt^  miUer,  in  the  sizty-eighth  year 
of  his  age.  He  was  school-fellow  with  the  celebrated  Robert  Bums,  and  the  last  person 
bi^tised  in  Alloway  ]^k.' — Magazine  obituary. 
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A  towzie  tjrke,  blacky  grim^  and  large^  ihagg^  dog 

To  gie  them  music  was  his  charge ; 

He  screwed  the  pipes  and  gart  them  skirl^  acnam 

Till  roof  and  rafters  a'  did  dirl.  ribrate 

CofiBns  stood  ronnd^  like  open  presses^ 

That  shawed  the  dead  in  their  last  dresses ; 

And  by  some  devilish  cantrip  slight  inck 

Each  in  its  canld  hand  held  a  light — 

By  which  heroic  Tam  was  able 

To  note  upon  the  haly  table^ 

A  murderer's  banes  in  gibbet  aims; 

Twa  span-lang^  wee  nnchristened  bairns; 

A  thief^  new-cutted  firae  a  rape^ 

Wi'  his  last  gasp  his  gab  did  gape ; 

Five  tomahawks^  wi^  bluid  red-rusted; 

Five  scimitars^  wi'  murder  crusted ; 

A  garter  which  a  babe  had  strangled ; 

A  knife^  a  £Etther's  throat  had  mangled^ 

Whom  his  ain  son  o'  life  bereft^ 

The  gray  hairs  yet  stack  to  the  heft : 

Wi'  mair  o*  horrible  and  awfii', 

Which  even  to  name  wad  be  unlawfii'. 

As  Tammie  glow'red^  amazed  and  curious^ 

The  mirth  and  fun  grew  fast  and  furious : 

The  piper  loud  and  louder  blew ; 

The  dancers  quick  and  quicker  flew ; 

They  reeled,  they  set,  they  crossed,  they  cleekit,    linked 

Till  ilka  carline  swat  and  reekit,  smoked 

And  coost  her  duddies  to  the  wark,  clothes 

And  linket  at  it  in  her  sark  ! 

Now  Tam,  O  Tam  !  had  thae  been  queans, 

A'  plimip  and  strappin'  in  their  teens ; 

Their  sarks,  instead  o'  creeshie  flannen,  greasj 

Been  snaw-white  seventeen-hunder  linen !  ^ 

Thir  breeks  o'  mine,  my  only  pair. 

That  ance  were  pludi,  o'  guid  blue  hair, 

I  wad  hae  gi'en  them  ofi*  my  hurdies. 

For  ae  h&^  o*  the  bonny  burdies  ! 

But  withered  beldams,  auld  and  droll, 

Bigwoodie '  hags,  wad  spean  a  foal,  wean 

Louping  and  flinging  on  a  cununock,  stick 

I  wonder  didna  turn  thy  stomach. 

*  *  The  maniifactarer*8  tenn  for  a  fine  linen,  woven  in  a  reed  of  1700  divisions.* — Cromcl, 

*  Wortbj  of  the  gallows. 
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But  Tarn  kenned  what  was  what  fa'  brawlie; 

There  was  ae  winsome  wench  and  walie^  goodij 

That  night  enlisted  in  the  core^ 

(Lang  after  kenned  on  Carrick  shore; 

For  monie  a  beast  to  dead  she  shot^ 

And  perished  monie  a  bonny  boat^ 

And  shook  baith  meikle  com  and  bear. 

And  kept  the  country-side  in  fear.) 

Her  cutty-sark,  o'  Paisley  ham,  short  shift 

That  while  a  lassie  she  had  worn. 

In  longitude  though  sorely  scanty. 

It  was  her  best,  and  she  was  vauntie — 

Ah !  little  kenned  thy  reverend  grannie 

That  sark  she  coft  for  her  wee  Nannie, 

Wi'  twa  pund  Scdts  ('twas  a'  her  riches). 

Wad  ever  graced  a  dance  o'  witches !  * 

But  here  my  Muse  her  wing  maun  cour. 

Sic  flights  are  far  beyond  her  power; 

To  sing  how  Nannie  lap  and  flang 

(A  souple  jad  she  was  and  Strang), 

And  how  Tarn  stood  like  ane  bewitched. 

And  thought  his  very  e*en  enriched ; 

Even  Satan  glow'red  and  fidged  fu^  fain. 

And  botched  and  blew  wi'  might  and  main : 

Till  first  ae  caper,  syne  anither. 

Tarn  tint  his  reason  a'  thegither. 

And  roars  out :  ^  Weel  done,  Cutty-sark ! ' 

And  in  an  instant  all  was  dark  : 

And  scarcely  had  he  Maggie  rallied. 

When  out  the  hellish  legion  sallied. 

As  bees  bizz  out  wi'  angry  fyke,  fret 

When  plundering  herds  assail  their  byke ;  nest 

As  open  pussie's  mortal  foes,  the  hare 

When,  pop !  she  starts  before  their  nose ; 

As  eager  runs  the  market-crowd. 

When  ' Catch  the  thief! '  resounds  aloud ; 

So  Maggie  runs,  the  witches  follow, 

Wi'  monie  an  eldritch  screech  and  hollow.  frightful 

Ah,  Tarn  !  ah.  Tarn  !  thou  'U  get  thy  fairin' ! 
In  hell  they  'U  roast  thee  like  a  herrin' ! 

*  A  solitaxy-HYing  woman,  named  Katie  Steven,  who  dwelt  at  Lalghpark,  in  the  parish  of 
Eirkoewald,  and  died  there  early  in  the  present  century,  is  thought  to  haye  heen  the  personage 
rqvesented  under  the  character  of  Cutty-sark.  She  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  heing  a  good 
£srtune-tel]er,  and  was  rather  a  favourite  guest  among  her  neighhours ;  yet  with  others,  who 
knew  her  less,  she  was  reputed  a  witch,  addicted  to  those  malevolent  practices  descrihed  in  the 
poem.  Neither  her  name  nor  her  figure  being  appropriate  (for  she  was  a  little  woman),  we 
ooofew  we  have  doubts  of  this  parallel. 
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In  vain  thy  Kate  awaita  thy  comin'  1 

Kate  soon  will  be  a  woefti'  woman ! 

Now^  do  thy  speedy  utmost^  Meg^ 

And  win  the  keystane  ^  o'  the  hng; 

There  at  them  thou  thy  tail  may  toss^ 

A  nmning-stream  they  darena  cross ! 

But  ere  the  keystane  she  ooald  make^ 

The  fient  a  tail  she  had  to  shake  1 

For  Nannie^  far  before  the  rest^ 

Hard  upon  noble  Maggie  prest. 

And  flew  at  Tam  wf  fmous  ettle^  endeavour 

But  little  wist  she  Maggie's  mettle— 

Ae  spring  brought  off  her  master  hale^ 

But  left  behind  her  ain  gray  tail : 

The  carline  clanght  her  by  the  rump^ 

And  left  poor  Ma^e  scarce  a  stmnp. 

Now^  wha  this  tale  o*  truth  shall  read^ 
nk  man  and  mother's  son  take  heed : 
Whene'er  to  drink  you  are  inclined^ 
Or  cutty-sarks  run  in  your  mind^ 
Think  !  ye  may  buy  the  joys  ower  dear — 
Bemember  Tam  o'  ShantePs  mare. 

It  appears  that  Bums  originally  sent  his  AHoway-Kirk 
witch-stories  in  a  plain  prose  recital  as  follows : — 

TO    FBANCIS    GBOSB,    ESQ. 

Among  the  many  witch-stories  I  have  heard  relating  to  Alloway 
Kirk,  I  distinctly  remember  only  two  or  three. 

Upon  a  stormy  nighty  amid  whistling  squalls  of  wind  and  bitter 
blasts  of  hail — ^in  shorty  on  such  a  night  as  the  devil  would  choose  to 
take  the  air  in — a  farmer^  or  farmer's  servant^  was  plodding  and 
plashing  homeward  with  his  plough-irons  on  his  shoulder^  having 
been  getting  some  repairs  on  them  at  a  neighbouring  smithy.  His 
way  lay  by  the  Kirk  of  Alloway;  and  being  rather  on  the  anxious 
look-out  in  approaching  a  place  so  well  luiown  to  be  a  favourite 
haimt  of  the  devil^  and  the  devil's  friends  and  emissaries^  he  was 
struck  aghast  by  d^covering  through  the  horrors  of  the  storm  and 
stormy  night  a  lights  which  on  his  nearer  approach  plainly  shewed 
itself  to  proceed  from  the  haimted  edifice.  Whether  he  had  been 
fortified  from  above  on  his  devout  supplication^  as  is  customary  with 

*  It  is  t  well-known  ht^  tliat  witchei,  or  any  erfl  spirits,  have  no  power  to  follow  a  poor 
iHgfat  any  ftnther  than  the  middle  of  the  next  ronning-stream.  It  may  be  proper  likewise  to 
mention  to  the  benighted  trareller,  that  when  he  falls  in  with  boffks^  whaterer  danger  may  be 
in  his  going  forward,  there  is  much  more  hazard  in  turning  back.— ^. 
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people  when  they  suspect  the  immediate  presence  of  Satan,  or 
whether,  according  to  another  custom,  he  had  got  conrageously 
drank  at  the  smithy,  I  wiQ  not  pretend  to  determine :  but  so  it  was 
that  he  ventured  to  go  up  to,  nay,  into  the  very  kirk.  As  luck 
would  have  it,  his  temerity  came  off  impunished. 

The  members  of  the  infernal  jimto  were  all  out  on  some  midnight 
business  or  other,  and  he  saw  nothing  but  a  kind  of  kettle,  or 
caldron,  depending  from  the  roof,  over  the  fire,  simmering  some 
heads  of  imchristened  children,  limbs  of  executed  male£Eu;tors,  &c., 
for  the  business  of  the  night.  It  was  in  for  a  penny  in  for  a 
pound  with  the  honest  ploughman:  so  without  ceremony  he 
unhooked  the  caldron  from  off  the  fire,  and  pouring  out  the 
damnable  ingredients,  inverted  it  on  his  head,  and  carried  it  &irly 
home,  where  it  remained  long  in  the  £unily,  a  living  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  the  story. 

Another  story,  which  I  can  prove  to  be  equally  authentic,  was  as 
follows : — 

On  a  market-day  in  the  town  of  Ayr,  a  &rmer  from  Carrick,  and 
consequently  whose  way  lay  by  the  very  gate  of  Alloway  Kirkyard, 
in  order  to  cross  the  river  Doon  at  the  old  bridge,  wluch  is  about 
two  or  three  hundred  yards  ftirther  on  than  the  said  gate,  had  been 
detained  by  his  business,  till  by  the  time  he  reached  Alloway  it  was 
the  wizard-hour — ^between  night  and  morning. 

Though  he  was  terrified  with  a  blaze  streaming  from  the  kirk, 
vet  as  it  is  a  well-known  fisust,  that  to  turn  back  on  these  occasions 
18  running  by  fiur  the  greatest  risk  of  mischief,  he  prudently  advanced 
on  his  road.  When  he  had  reached  the  gate  of  the  kirkyard,  he 
was  surprised  and  entertained,  through  the  ribs  and  arches  of  an  old 
Gk)thic  window,  which  still  fkces  the  highway,  to  see  a  dance  of 
witches  merrily  footing  it  round  their  old  sooty  blackguard  master, 
who  was  keeping  them  all  alive  with  the  power  of  his  bagpipe.  The 
fiurmer,  stopping  his  horse  to  observe  them  a  little,  could  plainly 
descry  the  faces  of  many  old  women  of  his  acquaintance  and 
neighbourhood.  How  the  gentleman  was  dressed,  tradition  does  not 
say,  but  that  the  ladies  were  all  in  their  smocks :  and  one  of  them 
happening  unluckily  to  have  a  smock  which  was  considerably  too 
short  to  answer  all  the  purpose  of  that  piece  of  dress,  our  &rmer 
was  so  tickled  that  he  involuntarily  burst  out  with  a  loud  laugh, 
'  Wed  luppen,  Maggy  wi'  the  short  sark ! '  and  recollecting  himself 
instantly  spurred  Us  horse  to  the  top  of  his  speed.  I  need  not 
mention  the  universally  known  fact,  that  no  diabolical  power  can 
pursue  you  beyond  the  middle  of  a  running-stream.  Lucky  it  was 
for  the  poor  farmer  that  the  river  Doon  was  so  near,  for  notwith- 
standing the  speed  of  his  horse,  which  was  a  good  one,  against  he 
reached  the  middle  of  the  arch  of  the  bridge,  and  consequently 
the  middle  of  the  stream,  the  pursuing,  vengeful  hags  were  so 
dose  at  his  heeb,  that  one  of  them  actv^y  sprang  to  seize  him : 
but  it  was  too  late;  nothing  was  on  her  side  of  the  stream  but  the 
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horse's  tail^  which  immediately  gave  way  at  her  infernal  grip^  as 
if  blasted  by  a  stroke  of  lightning;  but  the  farmer  was  beyond  her 
reach.  However^  the  unsightly^  tail-less  condition  of  the  vigorous 
steed  was^  to  the  last  hour  of  the  noble  creature's  life^  an  awful 
warning  to  the  Carrick  farmers  not  to  stay  too  late  in  Ayr  markets. 

The  last  relation  I  shall  give^  though  equally  true^  is  not  so  well 
identified  as  the  two  former  with  regard  to  the  scene ;  but  as  the 
best  authorities  give  it  for  Alloway,  I  shall  relate  it. 

On  a  summer's  evening,  about  the  time  nature  puts  on  her  sables 
to  mourn  the  expiry  of  the  cheerful  day,  a  shepherd-boy,  belonging 
to  a  farmer  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Alloway  Kirk,  had 
just  folded  his  charge,  and  was  returning  home.  As  he  passed  the 
kirk,  in  the  adjoining  field  he  fell  in  with  a  crew  of  men  and  women, 
who  were  busy  pulling  stems  of  the  plant  ragwort.  He  observed 
that  as  each  person  puJled  a  ragwort,  he  or  she  got  astride  of  it,  and 
called  out, '  Up,  horsie ! '  on  which  the  ragwort  flew  off,  like  Pegasus, 
through  the  air  with  its  rider.  The  fooUsh  boy  likewise  pullel  his 
ragwort,  and  cried  with  the  rest,  '  Up,  horsie  I '  and,  strange  to  tell, 
away  he  flew  with  the  company.  The  first  stage  at  which  the 
cavidcade  stopt  was  a  merchant's  wine-cellar  in  Bordeaux,  where, 
without  saying  by  your  leave,  they  quaffed  away  at  the  best  the 
ceUar  could  afford,  until  the  morning,  foe  to  the  imps  and  works 
of  darkness,  threatened  to  throw  light  on  the  matter,  and  frightened 
them  from  their  carousals. 

The  poor  shepherd-lad,  being  equally  a  stranger  to  the  scene  and 
the  liquor,  heedlessly  got  himself  drunk ;  and  when  the  rest  took 
horse,  he  fell  asleep,  and  was  found  so  next  day  by  some  of  the 
people  belonging  to  the  merchant.  Somebody  that  understood 
Scotch,  ajsking  him  what  he  was,  he  said  such-a-one's  herd  in 
Alloway;  and  by  some  means  or  other  getting  home  again,  he 
lived  long  to  tell  the  world  the  wondrous  tale.  B.  B.^ 

The  country -people  in  Ayrshire,  contrary  to  their  wont, 
unmythicise  the  narrations  of  Bums,  and  point  both  to  a  real 
Tam  and  Souter  Johnny  and  to  a  natural  occurrence  as  the  basis 
of  the  fiction.  Their  story  is  as  follows : — ^The  hero  was  an 
honest  farmer  named  Douglas  Graham,  who  lived  at  Shanter, 
between  Tumberry  and  Colzean.  His  wife,  Helen  MTaggart, 
was  much  addicted  to  superstitious  beliefe.  Graham,  dealing  in 
malt,  went  to  Ayr  every  market-day,  whither  he  was  frequenfly 
accompanied  by  a  shoemaking  neighbour,  John  Davidson,  who 
dealt  a  little  in  leather.  The  two  would  often  linger  to  a  late 
hour  in  the  taverns  at  the  market-town.  One  night,  when  riding 
home  more  than  usually  late  by  himself  in  a  storm  of  wind  and 

*  Thia  letter  was  communicated  bj  Mr  Gilchrist,  of  Stamford,  to  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  hj 
whom  it  was  poUiahed  in  the  Centura  LUeraria,  1796. 
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rain^  Graham^  in  passing  over  Brown  Carrick  Hill  near  the  Bridge 
of  Doon^  lost  his  bonnet^  which  contained  the  money  he  had 
drawn  that  day  at  the  market.  To  avoid  the  scolding  of  his 
wife,  he  imposed  upon  her  credulity  with  a  story  of  witches  seen  at 
AUoway  Kirk,  but  did  not  the  less  return  to  the  Carrick  Hill  to 
seek  for  his  money,  which  he  had  the  satisflEu^tion  to  find  with  his 
bonnet  in  a  plantation  near  the  road.  It  is  supposed  that  Bums^ 
when  in  his  youth  Uving  among  the  Carrick  farmers  at  Kirkoswald, 
became  acquainted  with  On^am  and  Davidson,  studied  their 
grotesque  habits,  and  heard  of  their  various  adventures,  including 
that  of  Alloway  Kirk,  though  perhaps  without  learning  that 
it  was  the  imposture  of  a  husband  upon  a  too  credulous  wife. 
Douglas  Graham  and  John  Davidson,  the  supposed  originals  of 
Tam  o'  Shanter  and  Souter  Johnny,  have  long  reposed  in  the 
church-yard  of  Kirkoswald,  where  the  former  has  a  handsome 
monument,  bearing  a  pious  inscription. 

The  poem  duly  appeared  in  Grose's  work,  in  connection  with  a 
plate  of  Kirk- Alloway,  and  with  a  note  of  the  editor,  some  of 
the  terms  of  which  will  scarcely  fail  to  amuse  the  modem 
reader: — 

'  To  my  ingenious  friend,  Mr  Robert  Bums,  I  have  been  seriously 
obligated :  he  was  not  only  at  the  pains  of  making  out  what  was 
most  worthy  of  notice  in  Ayrshire,  the  coimty  honoured  by  his 
birth,  but  he  also  wrote,  expressly  for  this  work,  the  pretty  tale 
annexed  to  Alloway  Church.' 

Poor  Grose's  work  appeared  at  the  end  of  April  1791,  and  he 
himself  died  suddenly  at  Dublin  about  three  weeks  after. 

Mrs  Dimlop  had  this  summer  imdergone  a  severe  domestic 
affliction.  Her  daughter  Susan  had  married  a  French  gentleman 
named  Henri,  of  good  birth  and  fortune,  and  the  young  couple  lived 
happily  at  Loudoun  Castle,  in  Ayrshire,  when  (June  22,  1790)  the 
gentleman  sank  under  the  efiects  of  a  severe  cold,  leaving  his 
wife  pregnant.  The  birth  of  a  son  and  heir  in  the  subsequent 
November  is  the  theme  of  an  exulting  letter  of  Bums. 

TO    MRS    DUNLOP. 

Ellislaicd,  [latter  part  of]  November  1790. 

'As  cold  waters  to  a  thirsty  soul,  so  is  good  news  from  a  far 
country.' 

Fate  has  long  owed  me  a  letter  of  good  news  from  you,  in  return 
for  the  many  tidings  of  sorrow  which  I  have  received.  In  this 
instance  I  most  cordially  obey  the  apostle :  '  Bejoice  with  them  that 
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Mat  n^  tilif*  irrrcs  iht  nm  to  poor, 

Az*.d  ^7ir»  tltf-  blast  to  Uav, 
Prr^4Y*t  ih^r  firar  the  diTTnig  Aawetj 
The  bitter  frost  and  snaw  ! 

Mav  He,  tbc  friend  of  wo  and  want, 
>Vbo  heals  life's  varioiifl  stounds, 

IVotcct  and  irnard  the  mother-pbiit, 
And  heal  her  cruel  wounds ! 

\h\i  late  8lie  ik)urishedy  looted  fast. 
Fair  on  the  summer-mom; 

No^ ,  fooUlv  Ix^nds  she  in  the  blasts 
rimhcUeixxl  and  forlorn. 

Ulc*i  1h^  thy  ))hx>m,  thou  lovely  gem, 
t'liMi^nHNl  by  ruffian  hand!' 

Au«l  n^fetti  flicv  many  ^  jviivnt  stem 
Aline  i,»  tirvk  cmr  land  ! 
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I  am  much  flattered  by  your  approbation  of  my  Tam  o'  Shanter, 
wliich  you  express  in  your  former  letter^  though^  by  the  by,  you 
load  me  in  iliat  said  letter  with  accusations  heavy  and  many, 
to  an  which  I  plead.  Not  guilty !  Your  book  is,  I  hear,  on  the 
road  to  reach  me.  As  to  printing  of  poetry,  when  you  prepare 
it  for  the  press,  you  have  only  to  spell  it  right,  and  place  the 
capital  letters  properly — as  to  the  punctuation,  the  printers  do 
that  themselves. 

I  have  a  copy  of  Tam  6*  Shanter  ready  to  send  you  by  the  first 
opportunity — ^it  is  too  heavy  to  send  hy  post. 

I  heard  of  Mr  Corbet^  lately.  He,  in  consequence  of  your 
leconmiendation,  is  most  zealous  to  serve  me.  Please  fiEtvour  me 
soon  with  an  account  of  your  good  folks ;  if  Mrs  H.  is  recovering, 
and  the  young  gentleman  doing  well.  B.  B. 

The  subsequent  history  of  Mrs  Henri  and  her  son  is  in  some 
points  worthy  of  being  commemorated.  In  a  subsequent  letter. 
Bums  deplores  her  dangerous  and  distressing  situation  in  France, 
eagposed  to  the  tumults  of  the  Bevolution;  and  he  has  soon  after 
occasion  to  condole  with  his  venerable  Mend  on  the  death  of  her 
daughter  in  a  foreign  land.  When  this  sad  event  took  place,  the 
orphan  child  fell  under  the  immediate  care  of  his  paternal  grand- 
£Either,  who,  however,  was  soon  obliged  to  take  refdge  in  Switzer- 
land, leaving  the  infant  behind  him.  Years  passed;  he  and  the 
Scotch  friends  of  the  child  heard  nothing  of  it,  and  concluded  that 
it  was  lost.  At  length,  when  the  elder  Henri  was  enabled  to 
return  to  his  ancestral  domains,  he  had  the  unspeakable  satis- 
faction of  finding  that  his  grandson  and  heir  was  alive  and  well, 
having  never  been  removed  firom  the  place.  The  child  had  been 
protected  and  reared  with  the  greatest  care  by  a  worthy  female 
named  Mademoiselle  Susette,  formerly  a  domestic  of  the  family. 
This  excellent  person  had  even  contrived,  through  all  the  levelling 
violences  of  the  intervening  period,  to  preserve  in  her  young 
charge  the  feelings  appropriate  to  his  rank.  Though  absolutely 
indebted  to  her  industry  for  his  bread,  she  had  caused  him  always 
to  be  seated  by  himself  at  table,  and  regularly  waited  on,  so  that 
the  otherwise  plebeian  circumstances  in  which  he  lived  did  not 
greatly  affect  him.  The  subject  of  Bums's  stanzas  was,  a  very 
few  years  ago,  proprietor  of  the  family  estates ;  and  it  is  agreeable 
to  add,  that  Mademoiselle  Susette  then  lived  in  his  paternal 
mansion,  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  grateM  respect  to  which  her 
fideliiy  and  discretion  so  eminently  entitled  her. 

'  One  of  the  general  s&perrieon  of  Excise. 


TO    WILLIAX    ]>ir]fBAB» 


ITdl  Tbwm'j  1791. 

not  g!ane  to  Elyabim,  mait  miife  mfaiiri/  bot  sm  iliD  liere 
B  diiB  aaUmmT  wcsid,  wBrnn^  my  God  W  pni|iii^it'in^  Ub  im^ey 
and  bonouEiiig  my  kxn^  by  begeCtiiig  Um.  ki^  aulgectk 

Many  Im^ipy  ictncus  of  die  aonon  svst  my  fnrnii  Mny  die 
ttoBuof  Cue  never  beKt  km  pnA.!  Msr  ftnee  be  an  inmate  of 
Ub  boaom,  and  BapCnze  a  ftet^uent  vnitor  of  bis  aool !  Mny  die 
blood-bconda  of  MJaSxtone  never  track  im  atepay  nor  die  amedi- 
end  of  Sorrow  alaoa  bis  dwdSn^ !  May  Eojuy  moit  UH  dy  hoars^ 
ami  Fleamoe  nnmbcr  ^daysy  dioa  fdiendof  Aebavd!  'Blemed 
be  be  duit  bfeaaetii  thee^  and'cuaed  be  be  tiwt  cmacA  Oee ! ! ! ' 

As  a  fmrtber  proof  dmt  I  am  still  in  die  famd  of  cxiBtcnee,  I  send 
joa  a  poem,  die  bitert  I  bave  compoaed.  I  bave  a  particolar  leaaon 
fcr  wiabin^  TQii  onir  to  abev  it  to  adect  friraday  ahoold  yoo  dnnk  it 
wortby  a  taeaf^  pcrnsal;  but  i^  at  yoor  first  Idaaze  boiD;  yon  will 
&voiir  me  witb  your  opaaon  ol,  and  atnctnrcs  on,  die  pcsftnnano^ 
It  win  be  an  aAtitinnal  obligatkm  on,  dear  sir,  yoor  deqpiy-indriited 
scrrant,  R.B. 


TO    XB    FETSB    HILL 

Eluslasb,  ITtt  Jmmmnf  1791. 

Taketbeae  two'  goiiieaay  and  place  diem  overagainat  tbat  damned 
acooont  of  Toars,  wbidi  bas  gagged  my  mootb  tbeae  fire  or  six 
months !  I  can  as  little  write  good  tbings  as  apcdogies  to  tbe  man 
I  owe  money  to.  O  tbe  supreme  curse  ol  making  tkjree  guineas  do 
tbe  hnsineas  of  fire !  Not  all  tbe  laboors  of  Hercnks^  not  all  the 
Hebrews^  three  centuries  of  Egyptian  bondage,  wore  soch  an 
insuperable  business,  sudi  an  infernal  task ! !  FbTcrty !  thou  half- 
sister  of  Death,  thou  coosin-german  of  Hdl ! — ^where  shall  I  find 
brct  of  execration  equal  to  the  amplitude  of  thy  demerits? 
Oppressed  by  thee,  tli^  renerable  ancient,  grown  boary  in  the 
practice  of  erery  yirtue,  laden  with  years  and  wretdiednessj,  impbsres 
a  little,  little  aid  to  support  his  existence,  firom  a  stony-hearted  son 
of  Mammon,  whose  sun  of  prosperity  neyer  knew  a  doud,  and  is  by 
him  denied  and  insulted  Oppressed  by  thee,  the  man  of  sentiment, 
whose  heart  glows  with  independence,  and  melts  with  sensibility, 
inly  pines  under  the  neglect,  or  writhes,  in  bitterness  of  soul, 
under  the  contumely  of  arrogant,  unfeeUng  wealth.     Oppressed  by 

"  80  rtyl«d  M  presideiit  of  tbe  ooDnrial  todetj  caDed  the  CrochiDan  FencibkB. 

*  In  the  original  account,  pemes  Mr  Thomas  Thorimm,  Dnmfiics,  ECU  enten  £8,  Sa.  to 
Burna'i  credit  under  Janoarj  20,  1791,  leaTing  a  balance  to  debit  of  £3,  78.  6d.  It  is 
probabU  that  tv>o  gidneas  has  been  written  or  frinted  by  mistake  for  <*r»e. 
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ihee^  the  son  of  Genius^  whose  ill-staired  ambition  plants  him  at  the 
tables  of  the  fashionable  and  polite^  must  see^  in  suffering  silence^ 
his  remark  neglected^  and  his  person  despised^  while  shallow 
greatness^  in  his  idiot  attempts  at  wit^  shall  meet  with  countenance 
and  applause.  Nor  is  it  only  the  family  of  Worth  that  have  reason 
to  complain  of  thee — ^the  children  of  FoUy  and  Vice,  though  in 
common  with  thee  the  offspring  of  Evil,  smart  equally  imder  thy  rod. 
Owing  to  thee,  the  man  of  unfortunate  disposition  and  neglected 
education  is  condemned  as  a  fool  for  his  dissipation;  despised  and 
shunned  as  a  needy  wretch,  when  his  follies  as  usual  bring  him  to 
want;  and  when  his  unprincipled  necessities  drive  him  to  dishonest 
practices,  he  is  abhorred  as  a  miscreant,  and  perishes  by  the  justice 
of  his  country.  But  far  otherwise  is  the  lot  of  the  man  of  family 
and  iort^ZLm  early  follies  and  extravagance,  are  spirit  and  fire^ 
his  consequent  wants,  are  the  embarrassments  of  an  honest  fellow; 
and  when,  to  remedy  the  matter,  he  has  gained  a  legal  commission  to 
plunder  distant  provinces,  or  massacre  peaceful  nations,  he  returns, 
perhaps,  laden  with  the  spoils  of  rapine  and  murder,  lives  wicked 
and  respected,  and  dies  a  scoundrel  and  a  lord.  Nay,  worst  of  all, 
alas  for  helpless  woman ! — the  needy  prostitute,  who  has  shivered  at 
the  comer  of  the  street,  waiting  to  earn  the  wages  of  casual  prostitu- 
tion, is  left  neglected  and  insulted,  ridden  down  by  the  chariot-wheels 
of  llie  coroneted  rip,  hurrying  on  to  the  guilty  assignation — she 
who,  without  the  same  necessities  to  plead,  riots  nightly  in  the  same 
guilty  trade. 

Well,  divines  nmy  say  of  it  what  they  please,  but  execration 
is  to  the  mind  what  phlebotomy  is  to  the  body — the  vital 
sluices  of  both  are  wonderfully  relieved  by  their  respective 
evacuations.  B.  B. 

As  poverty,  or  at  least  narrowness  of  circumstances,  has  been 
painfully  associated  with  the  name  of  Bums,  it  is  of  importance 
to  note  at  what  time,  after  his  sudden  transient  access  of  fortune, 
his  pnrse  again  became  light.  He  certainly  was  at  ease  in  this 
respect  down  to  the  early  part  of  1790,  when  he  proffered  assistance 
to  his  youngest  brother  William,  in  the  event  of  its  being  wanted. 
Even  in  the  fall  of  that  year,  when  the  death  of  William  in 
London  caused  an  unexpected  call  to  be  made  upon  the  poet 
for  the  discharge  of  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  sickness  and 
funeral  of  the  young  man,  it  appears  that  payment  was  promptly 
made.^     We   learn  firom  this  letter,  that  Bums  had  for  some 

*  This  appears  from  a  letter  found  among  Bams*s  papers,  and  now  in  tho  possession  of 
ilr  Thomas  Thorbnm,  Dmn&ies.  *To  Mr  Robert  Burks. — Sir,  I  received  your  farour 
of  the  6th  instant  this  day,  containing  a  bill  for  the  money  expended  in  yonr  deceased  brother's 
sidmess  and  fimeraL  Wishing  you  all  health  and  happiness,  I  am,  sir,  yonr  Tery  homble 
servant,  W.  BAXBXSL^Strand^  Oct,  8,  1790.' 
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znontlis  before  the  dose  of  1790  b^nn  to  feel  himself  in  some 
embarrassment  for  money.  What  is  more^  the  debt  which  had 
gagged  him  with  respect  to  his  friend  Hill  appears  to  have  been 
comparatively  a  trifle— only  £6,  10s.  6d.  To  send  £3^  3s.  towards 
an  account  for  a  sum  so  little  larger^  certainly  IQiustrates  in  some 
degree  the  'supreme  curse  of  making  three  guineas  do  the 
business  of  five.'  It  iB,  nevertheless^  equally  true  and  curious^  that 
we  have  to  see  Bums  at  this  crisis  in  the  new  and  unexpected 
character  of  an  accommodator  or  creditor.  It  is  a  trivial  vJSsir, 
which  would  not  be  worth  noting  in  the  life  of  any  ordinary  man. 
In  that  of  Bums^  considering  how  exclusively  we  have  hitherto 
heard  of  him  as  a  poor  man^  in  the  way  of  being  patronised 
by  others^  even  the  smallest  matter  on  the  other  side  has  some 
interest.  There  was  a  certain  Alexander  Crombie^  a  builder 
at  Dalswinton^  who  had  reared  the  farm-edifices  at  Ellisland^  and 
whom  Bums  had  probably  found  to  be  a  good  fellow  struggling 
with  the  difficulties  of  inadequate  capital.  A  bill  lies  before 
me,  drawn  by  Bums  for  £20,  under  date  '  Dumfries,  December  15, 
1790,'  at  three  months,  and  accepted  by  Crombie.  It  is  indorsed 
by  Bums  to  Mr  David  Staig,  agent  for  the  Bank  of  Scotland 
at  Dumfries.  An  instrument  of  protest  for  non-payment  of 
this  bill,  drawn  up  on  the  18th  of  March  1791,  is  also  preserved, 
shewing  that  Crombie  had  not  been  ready  to  withdraw  it  at  the 
proper  time.  This,  after  the  lapse  of  some  time,  had  been 
intimated  to  the  poet  by  a  letter  from  Mr  James  Gracie,  an  officer 
in  the  bank,  and  we  obtain  from  another  source  a  note  of  Bums 
in  answer  thereto : 

Globb  Ihk,  8  o'clock  P.M. 

Sib — I  have  your  letter  anent  Crombie's  bill.  Your  forbearance 
has  been  very  great.  I  did  it  to  accommodate  the  thoughtless  fellow. 
He  asks  till  Wednesday  week.  If  he  fiedl,  I  pay  it  myself.  In  the 
meantime,  if  homing  and  caption  be  absolutely  necessary,  ffrip  him 
by  the  neck,  and  welcome.    Yours,  Robert  Bubns. 

It  is  perhaps  just  barely  worthy  of  being  mentioned,  that  Mr 
Hill  signs  a  quittance  for  payment  in  full  to  Bums,  5th  December 
1791,  when  the  poet  would  probably  be  somewhat  more  in  cash 
than  for  some  time  before,  in  consequence  of  the  sale  of  his  farming 
efiects.    The  sum  was  £8,  16s.  8d. 

The  books  collected  by  a  man  being  an  index  of  his  taste,  it 
may  be  curious  to  see  what  those  were  which  Bums  obtained  from 
Peter  Hill.    We  find  them  to  have  been  as  follows: — ^Letters  on 
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the  Religion  Essential  to  Man;  Peregrine  Pickle;  Connt  Fathom; 
Lanncdot  Greaves;  a  Fanuly  Bible  {£2);  Johnson's  English 
Dictionary^  8to  edition;  Shakspeare;  Ossian's  Poems;  Smd^e's 
Philosophy  of  Natural  History;  The  World;  Garrick's  Works; 
Gibber's  Works — ^all  of  these  prior  to  March  6,  1790:  the 
remainder  on  the  20ih  Jannary  1791 — ^The  Adventurer;  Arabian 
Nights'  Entertainments;  Joseph  Andrews;  Roderick Bandom ;  The 
Scots  Worthies;  Marrow  of  Modem  Divinity;  Cole  on  God's 
Sovereignty;  Newton's  Letters;  Confession  of  Faith;  Boyle's 
Voyages;  Blair's  Sermons;  Guthrie's  Grammar;  Buchan's  Domes- 
tic Medicine;  Price  on  Providence  and  Prayer;  Don  Chdxote;  The 
Idler.  It  thns  appears  that  Bums  loved  Fielding  and  Smollett^ 
the  English  essayists  and  dramatists^  and  books  of  liberal  divinity. 
Besides  books^  the  amount  includes  £1,  lis.  6d.  for  a  copy  of 
Ainslie's  Map  of  Scotland  on  rollers.  Bums  would^  of  course^  love 
to  see  '  Caledonia  stem  and  wild/  his  '  auld  respected  mother/  hung 
up  in  fall  view  in  his  best  room. 


TO    MR    CUNNINGHAM. 

Ellisland,  ^3d  January  1791. 

Many  happy  returns  of  the  season  to  you^  my  dear  Mend !  As 
many  of  the  good  things  of  this  life  as  is  consistent  with  the  usual 
mixture  of  good  and  evil  in  the  cup  of  being ! 

I  have  just  finished  a  poem — Tarn  6*  Shanter — ^which  you  will 
receive  enclosed.     It  is  my  first  essay  in  the  way  of  tales. 

I  have  these  several  months  been  hammering  at  an  elegy  on  the 
amiable  and  accomplished  Miss  Burnet.^  I  have  got^  and  can  get 
no  ftirther  than  the  following  fragment^  on  which  please  give  me 

rr  strictures.    In  all  kinds  of  poetic  composition^  I  set  great  store 
your  opinion;  but  in  sentimental  verses^  in  the  poetry  of  the 
hearty  no  Roman  Catholic  ever  set  more  value  on  the  in£dlibility  of 
the  Holy  Father  than  I  do  on  yours. 
I  mean  the  introductory  couplets  as  text  verses. 

ELEGT  ON  THE  LATE  MISS  BURNET  OF  MONBODDO. 

Life  ne'er  exulted  in  so  rich  a  prize 
As  Burnet,  lovely  from  her  native  skies ; 
Nor  envious  Death  so  triumphed  in  a  blow. 
As  that  which  laid  tV  accomplished  Burnet  low. 

>  Thii  beantifnl  crestore,  to  whom  Burns  paid  so  high  «  compliment  in  his  Addret$  to 
EdUmrghj  had  been  carried  off  bj  consunption,  17th  Jane  1790. 
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Thy  form  and  mind^  sweet  maid^  can  I  forget? 

In  richest  ore  the  brightest  jewel  set ! 

In  thee^  high  Heaven  above  was  truest  shewn^ 

As  by  his  noblest  work  the  Gk>dhead  best  is  known. 

In  vain  ye  flannt  in  summer's  pride^  ye  groves ; 

Thou  crystal  streamlet  with  thy  flowery  shore^ 
Ye  woodland  choir  that  chant  your  idle  loves. 

Ye  cease  to  charm-Eliza  i5  no  more ! 

Ye  heathy  wastes^  immixed  with  reedy  fens ; 

Ye  mossy  streamis,  with  sedge  and  rushes  stored; 
Ye  rugged  diflEs^  overhanging  dreary  glens^ 

To  you  I  fly^  ye  with  my  soul  accord. 

Princes^  whose  cumbrous  pride  was  all  their  worthy 
Shall  venal  lays  their  pompous  exit  hail  ? 

And  thou^  sweet  excellence !  forsake  our  earth. 
And  not  a  Muse  in  honest  grief  bewail? 

We  saw  thee  shine  in  youth  and  beauty's  pride. 
And  virtue's  light,  that  beams  beyond  the  spheres; 

But,  like  the  sun  eclipsed  at  morning-tide. 
Thou  leffst  us  darkling  in  a  world  of  tears. 

The  parent's  heart  that  nestled  fond  in  thee. 
That  heart  how  sunk,  a  prey  to  grief  and  care ; 

So  decked  the  woodbine  sweet  yon  aged  tree; 
So  from  it  ravished,  leaves  it  bleak  and  bare. 

Let  me  hear  from  you  soon.    Adieu !  B.  B. 

The  Rev.  Archibald  AUson,  a  clergyman  of  the  English  Church, 
but  connected  with  Scotland,  and  ultimately  for  many  years 
minister  of  one  of  the  Episcopal  chapels  in  Edinburgh,  had  at  this 
time  produced  his  celebrated  Essay  on  Taste.  Having  become 
acquainted  with  Bums  in  Edinburgh,  he  sent  a  copy  of  the  book  to 
Ellisland. 

TO    THE    REV.    ARCHIBALD    ALISON. 

£LLi8LAin>,  l^ih  Fdf.  1791. 

Sir — ^You  must  by  this  time  have  set  me  down  as  one  of  the 
most  ungrateful  of  men.  You  did  me  the  honour  to  present  me 
with  a  book  which  does  honour  to  science  and  the  intellectual 
powers  of  man,  and  I  have  not  even  so  much  as  acknowledged 
the  receipt  of  it.  The  fact  is,  you  yourself  are  to  blame  for  it. 
Flattered  as  I  was  by  your  telling  me  that  you  wished  to  have  my 
opinion  of  the  work,  the  old  spiritual  enemy  of  mankind,  who  knows 
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Yfell  that  Tanity  is  one  of  the  sins  that  most  easily  beset  me^  put  it 
into  my  head  to  ponder  over  the  performance  with  the  look-out  of  a 
critic,  and  to  ^raw  up  forsooth  a  aeep-leamed  digest  of  strictures  on 
a  composition,  of  which,  in  fact,  until  I  read  the  book,  I  did  not  even 
know  the  first  principles.  I  own,  sir,  that  at  first  glance  several  of 
your  propositions  startled  me  as  paradoxical.  That  the  martial 
clangour  of  a  trumpet  had  something  in  it  vastly  more  grand,  heroic, 
and  sublime  than  the  twingle-twangle  of  a  Jew's-harp:  that  the 
delicate  flexure  of  a  rose-twig,  when  the  half-blown  flower  is  heavy 
with  the  tears  of  the  dawn,  was  infinitely  more  beautiful  and  elegant 
than  the  upright  stub  of  a  burdock ;  and  that  from  something  innate 
and  independent  of  all  associations  of  ideas — these  I  had  set  down  as 
irrefragable,  orthodox  truths  imtil  perusing  your  book  shook  my  faith. 
In  short,  sir,  except  Euclid's  Elements  of  Geometry,  which  I  made  a 
shift  to  unravel  by  my  father's  fireside  in  the  winter-evenings  of  the 
first  season  I  held  the  plough,  I  never  read  a  book  which  gave  me 
such  a  quantum  of  information,  and  added  so  much  to  my  stock  of 
ideas,  as  your  Essays  on  the  Principles  of  Taste.  One  thing,  sir, 
you  must  forgive  my  mentioning  as  an  uncommon  merit  in  the  work 
— I  mean  the  language.  To  clothe  abstract  philosophy  in  elegance 
of  style,  sounds  something  like  a  contradiction  in  terms ;  but  you 
have  convinced  me  that  they  are  quite  compatible. 

I  enclose  you  some  poetic  bagatelles  of  my  late  composition.  The 
one  in  print  is  my  first  essay  in  the  way  of  telling  a  tale.  I  am^ 
air^  &c.  B.  B. 

This  is  the  letter  which  Dugald  Stewart,  in  his  communication 
to  Dr  Currie  respecting  Bums — printed  in  the  memoir  written  by 
that  gentleman — says  he  read  with  surprise,  as  evincing  that  the 
unlettered  A}Tshire  Bard  had  formed  ^  a  distinct  conception  of  the 
general  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  association.'  The  doctrine  is 
one  peculiar,  we  believe,  to  the  Scotch  school  of  metaphysicians,  and 
mainly  consists  in  an  assertion,  that  our  ideas  of  beauty  in  objects 
of  all  kinds  arise  from  our  associating  with  them  some  other  ideas 
of  an  agreeable  kind.  For  instance,  our  notion  of  beauty  in  the 
cheek  of  a  pretty  maiden,  arises  from  our  notions  of  her  health, 
innocence,  and  so  forth :  our  notion  of  the  beauty  of  a  Highland 
prospect,  such  as  the  Trosachs,  from  our  notions  of  the  romantic 
kind  of  life  formerly  led  in  it;  as  if  there  were  no  female  beauty 
independent  of  both  health  and  innocence,  or  fine  scenery  where 
men  had  not  formerly  worn  tartans  and  claymores.  The  whole 
of  the  above  letter  of  Bums  is,  in  reality — though  perhaps  unmeant 
by  him — a  satire  on  this  doctrine,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
eloquence  of  an  Alison,  a  Stewart,  and  a  JeflGrey,  must  now  be 
considered  as  amongst  the  dreams  of  philosophy. 

VOL.  UI.  K 


lea  urs  and  wobks  or  bttbiis,  prei. 


TO    MBS    GBAHAM    OF    FINTBT. 

Ellulahd,  [Fdnruary]  1791. 

Madam — ^Wheiher  it  is  that  the  stoiy  of  our  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
has  a  peculiar  effect  on  the  feelings  of  a  poetj  or  whether  I  have  in 
the  enclosed  ballad  succeeded  beyond  my  usual  poetic  success^  I 
know  not^  but  it  has  pleased  me  beyond  any  effort  of  my  Muse  for 
a  good  while  past ;  on  that  account  I  enclose  it  particularly  to  you. 
It  is  true  the  purity  of  my  motives  may  be  suspected.  I  am  already 
deeply  indebtal  to  Mr  Graham's  goodness;  and  what^  in  the  untal 
ways  of  men,  is  of  infinitely  greater  importance,  Mr  G.  can  do  me 
service  of  the  utmost  importance  in  time  to  come.  I  was  bom  a 
poor  dog;  and,  however  I  may  occasionally  pick  a  better  bone  than 
I  used  to  do,  I  know  I  must  live  and  die  poor :  but  I  will  indulge 
the  flattering  faith  that  my  poetry  will  considerably  outlive  my 
poverty ;  and  without  any  fuistian  affectation  of  spirit,  I  can  promise 
and  a£Srm  that  it  must  be  no  ordinary  craving  of  the  latter  shall 
ever  make  me  do  anything  injurious  to  the  honest  hme  of  the 
former.  Whatever  may  be  my  failings — ^for  failings  are  a  part  of 
human  nature — ^may  they  ever  be  those  of  a  generous  heart  and  an 
independent  mind !  It  is  no  fault  of  mine  that  I  was  bom  to 
dependence,  nor  is  it  Mr  Graham's  chiefest  praise  that  he  can 
command  influence :  but  it  is  his  merit  to  bestow,  not  only  with  the 
kindness  of  a  brother,  but  with  the  politeness  of  a  gentleman,  and  I 
trust  it  shall  be  mine  to  receive  with  thankfulness,  and  remember 
with  undiminished  gratitude.  B.  B. 


LAMENT 

ov 

MABT    QUEEN    OF    SCOTS    ON    THE    APPBOACH    OF 

8PBINO. 

Now  Nature  hangs  her  mantle  green 

On  every  blooming  tree. 
And  spreads  her  sheets  o'  daisies  white 

Out  o*er  the  grassy  lea : 
Now  Phoebus  cheers  the  crystal  streams. 

And  glads  the  azure  skies; 
But  nought  can  glad  the  weary  wight 

That  &st  in  durance  lies. 

Now  lav'rocks  wake  the  merry  mom. 

Aloft  on  dewy  wing; 
The  merle,  in  his  noontide  bower, 

Makes  woodland  echoes  ring; 
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The  mavis  mli  wi'  monie  a  note. 

Sings  drowsy  day  to  rest : 
In  love  and  freedom  they  rejoice, 

Wi'  care  nor  thrall  opprest. 

Now  blooms  the  lily  by  the  bank. 

The  primrose  down  the  brae ; 
The  hawthorn 's  budding  in  the  glen. 

And  milkwhite  is  the  slae ; 
The  meanest  hind  in  £Edr  Scotland 

May  rove  their  sweets  amang; 
But  I,  the  queen  of  a'  Scotland, 

Maun  lie  in  prison  Strang  ! 

I  was  the  queen  o'  bonny  France, 

Where  happy  I  hae  been; 
Fu^  lightly  rase  I  in  the  mom. 

As  blithe  lay  down  at  e'en : 
And  I  'm  the  sovereign  of  Scotland, 

And  monie  a  traitor  there ; 
Yet  here  I  lie  in  foreign  bands. 

And  never-ending  care. 

But  as  for  thee,  thou  false  woman  I 

My  sister  and  my  fae. 
Grim  vengeance  yet  shall  whet  a  sword 

That  through  thy  soul  shall  gae  ! 
The  weeping  blood  in  woman's  breast 

Was  never  known  to  thee; 
Nor  tV  balm  that  draps  on  woimds  of  wo 

Frae  woman's  pitying  e'e. 

My  son !  my  son !  may  kinder  stars 

Upon  thy  fortune  shine ! 
And  may  those  pleasures  gild  thy  reign, 

That  ne'er  wad  blink  on  mine ! 
God  keep  thee  firae  thy  mother's  faes, 

Or  turn  their  hearts  to  thee  : 
And  where  thou  meef  st  thy  mother's  friend. 

Remember  him  for  me ! 

O  soon,  to  me,  may  summer  suns 

Nae  mair  light  up  the  mom  ! 
Nae  mair,  to  me,  the  autumn  winds 

Wave  o'er  the  yellow  com ! 
And  in  the  narrow  house  o'  death 

Let  winter  round  me  rave; 
And  the  next  flowers  that  deck  the  spring 

Bloom  on  my  peaceful  grave ! 
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TO    DB    MOOBE. 

Elluuixd,  28/A  Fdnruary  1791. 

I  do  not  know,  sir,  whether  you  arc  a  subseril^er  to  Chrose's 
Antiquities  of  Scotland.  If  you  are,  the  enclosed  poem  will  not  be 
altc^ether  new  to  you.  Captain  Grose  did  me  the  fayour  to  send 
me  a  dozen  copies  of  the  proof-sheet,  of  which  this  is  one.  Should 
you  have  read  the  piece  before,  still  this  will  answer  the  principal 
end  I  have  in  view — it  will  give  me  another  opportunity  of  thanking 
you  for  all  your  goodness  to  the  rustic  bard,  and  also  of  shewing  you 
that  the  abUities  you  have  been  pleased  to  commend  and  patronise 
are  stiU  employed  in  the  way  you  wish. 

The  Elegy  on  Captain  Henderson  is  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a 
man  I  loved  much.  Poets  have  in  this  the  same  advantage  as 
Roman  Catholics  :  they  can  be  of  service  to  their  friends  after  they 
have  passed  that  bourne  where  all  other  kindness  ceases  to  be  of 
avail.  Whether,  after  all,  either  the  one  or  the  other  be  of  any  real 
sen-ice  to  the  dead,  is,  I  fear,  very  problematical,  but  I  am  sure 
they  are  highly  gratifying  to  the  living :  and  as  a  very  orthodox 
text,  I  forget  where  in  Scripture,  says,  *  Whatsoever  is  not  of  faith, 
is  sin;'  so  say  I,  whatsoever  is  not  detrimental  to  society,  and  is 
of  positive  enjoyment,  is  of  God,  the  giver  of  all  good  things,  and 
ought  to  be  received  and  enjoyed  by  His  creatures  with  thankful 
delight.  As  almost  all  my  religious  tenets  originate  from  my  heart, 
I  am  wonderftdly  pleased  with  the  idea  that  I  can  still  keep  up  a 
tender  intercourse  with  the  dearly-beloved  friend,  or  still  more 
dearly-beloved  mistress,  who  is  gone  to  the  world  of  spirits. 

The  ballad  on  Queen  Mary  was  begun  whUe  I  was  busy  with 
Percy^s  Reliques  of  English  Poetry,  By  the  May,  how  much  is 
every  honest  heart,  which  has  a  tincture  of  Calcclonian  prejudice, 
obliged  to  you  for  your  glorious  story  of  Buchanan  and  Targe ! 
'Twas  an  imequivocal  proof  of  your  loyal  gallantry  of  soul  giving 
Targe  the  victory.  I  should  have  been  mortified  to  the  ground  if 
you  had  not.* 

I  have  just  read  over  once  more  of  many  times  your  Zeluco.  I 
marked  with  my  pencil  as  I  went  along  every  passage  that  pleased 
me  particularly  above  the  rest,  and  one  or  two  which,  with  humble 
deference,  I  am  disposed  to  think  unequal  to  the  merits  of  the 
book.  I  have  sometimes  thought  to  transcribe  these  marked 
passages,  or  at  least  so  much  of  them  as  to  point  where  they  are, 
and  send  them  to  you.  Original  strokes  that  strongly  depict 
the  human  heart,  is  your  and  Fielding's  pro\'ince  beyond  any 
other  novelist  I  have  ever  perused.      Richardson,   indeed,  miglit 

*  In  Dr  Moore's  novel,  Buchanan  represents  the  Lowland  Puritan  feeling  of  Scotland,  Targe 
the  Cavalier  Highland  spirit.  In  a  fight  arising  from  a  qnarrcl  about  the  honour  of  Queen 
Alary,  Targe  is  victor. 
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perhaps  be  excepted;  but  unhappily  his  dramatis  persona  are 
beings  of  another  world;  and,  however  they  may  captivate  the 
inexperienced,  romantic  fancy  of  a  boy  or  a  girl,  they  will  ever,  in 
proportion  as  we  have  made  human  nature  our  study,  dissatisfy  our 
riper  years. 

As  to  my  private  concerns — I  am  going  on,  a  mighty  tax-gatherer 
before  the  Lord,  and  have  lately  had  the  interest  to  get  myself 
ranked  on  the  list  of  Excise  as  a  supervisor.  I  am  not  yet  employed 
as  such,  but  in  a  few  years  I  shall  Ml  into  the  file  of  supervisorship 
by  seniority.  I  have  had  an  immense  loss  in  the  death  of  the  Earl 
of  Glencaim,  the  patron  from  whom  all  my  fame  and  fortune  took 
its  rise.  Independent  of  my  grateful  attachment  to  him,  which  was 
indeed  so  strong  that  it  per\  aded  my  very  soul,  and  was  entwined 
with  the  thread  of  my  existence ;  so  soon  as  the  prince's  fiiends  had 
got  in — and  every  dog  you  know  has  his  day— my  getting  forward 
in  the  Excise  would  have  been  an  easier  business  than  otherwise  it 
will  be.  Though  this  was  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished, 
yet,  thank  Heaven,  I  can  live  and  rhyme  as  I  am ;  and  as  to  my 
boys,  poor  little  fellows!  if  I  cannot  place  them  on  as  high  an 
elevation  in  life  as  I  could  wish,  I  shall,  if  I  am  favoured  so  much 
by  the  Disposer  of  events  as  to  see  that  period,  fix  them  on  as  broad 
and  independent  a  basis  as  possible.  Among  the  many  wise  adages 
which  have  been  treasured  up  by  our  Scottish  ancestors,  this  is  one 
of  the  best:  Better  be  the  Jiead  o'  the  commonalty  than  the  tail  o'  the 
gentry. 

But  I  am  got  on  a  subject  which,  however  interesting  to  me,  is  of 
no  manner  of  consequence  to  you;  so  I  shall  give  you  a  short  poem 
on  the  other  page,  and  close  this  with  assuring  you  how  sincerely  I 
have  the  honour  to  be,  yours,  &c.  R.  B. 

Dr  Moore's  answer  to  this  letter  contained  some  cold  criticism 
on  Tarn  o'  Shanter  and  Matthew  Henderson^  but  on  another  point 
spoke  what  all  will  feel  to  have  been  good  sense :  '  I  cannot  help 
thinking  you  imprudent  in  scattering  abroad  so  many  copies  of 
your  verses.  It  is  most  natural  to  give  a  few  to  confidential 
fiiends,  particularly  to  those  who  are  connected  with  the  subject, 
or  who  are  perhaps  themselves  the  subject ;  but  this  ought  to  be 
done  under  promise  not  to  give  other  copies.  Of  the  poem  you 
sent  me  on  Queen  Mary,  I  refused  every  solicitation  for  copies; 
but  I  lately  saw  it  in  a  newspaper.  My  motive  for  cautioning  you 
on  this  subject  is,  that  I  wish  to  engage  you  to  collect  all 
your  fugitive  pieces,  not  already  printed,  and  after  they  have 
been  reconsidered  and  polished  to  the  utmost  of  your  power, 
I  would  have  you  publish  them  by  another  subscription;  in 
promoting  of  which  I  will  exert  myself  with  pleasure.' 

Burns  seems  never  to  have  been  willing  to  listen  to  any  such 
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•dieme.  To  wnte  poetzy  fiv  die  jmrpam  of  makiiig  moo^  by 
it,  he  regarded  with  abhoneDoe;  to  pohtnh  a  aeoond  Tohnne  of 
poema  like  the  fint  waa  odIt^  he  feazed,  to  expoee  hiimrif  to  the 
mortification  of  hearing  it  prononnced  inferior.  He  still,  aa  in  flie 
old  Mofifigiel  days, '  rhymed  fer  fun ;'  or  if  he  acknowledged  other 
motives,  they  were  none  of  them  meroenazy.  He  was  ever  ready, 
tar  eiample,  to  do  what  he  could  to  oUige  or  gratify  a  ficiend :  he 
WGold  write  in  obedience  to  his  own  whimsical  impulses;  above 
an  things,  he  detighted  to  improve  and  add  to  that  Various 
inheritance  of  old  scmgs  whidi  his  counliy  ponscsscd.  At  this  very 
time — 8th  Febmaiy — the  Bev.  Mr  Baird'  wrote  to  ask  him  to  take 
aome  trouble  in  editing  the  poema  of  poor  Midiad  Bruce  for  the 
benefit  of  his  aged  aikL  helpk«a  mother — begging,  moreover,  for 
a  few  poems  of  Bums^s  own,  to  hdp  out  the  bulk  of  the  volume. 
Bnms's  answer  ii  highly  diaracteristic : 

TO    THE    BBY.    O.    BAIBIX 

Eluslahd,  [Ftkrmarf]  1791. 

Bevsrekd  Sir — Why  did  vou,  my  dear  sir,  write  to  me  in  such 
a  hesitating  style  on  the  busmess  of  poor  Brace?  Don't  I  know, 
and  have  I  not  fdt,  the  many  ills,  the  peculiar  iUs,  that  poetic  flesh 
is  heir  to?  You  shall  have  your  choice  of  all  the  unpublished 
poems  I  have ;  and  had  your  letter  had  my  direction  so  aa  to  have 
reached  me  sooner — ^it  only  came  to  my  hand  this  moment — I 
should  have  directly  put  yon  out  of  suspense  on  the  subject.  I 
only  ask  that  some  prefatory  advertisement  in  the  book,  as  well  as 
the  subscription-bills,  may  bear  that  the  publication  is  solely  for  the 
benefit  of  Bruce's  mother.  I  would  not  put  it  in  the  power  of 
ignorance  to  surmise,  or  malice  to  insinuate,  that  I  clubbed  a  share 
in  the  work  firom  mercenary  motives.  Nor  need  you  give  me  credit 
for  any  remarkable  generosity  in  my  part  of  the  business.  I  have 
such  a  host  of  peccadilloes,  failings,  follies,  and  backslidings — any- 
body but  myself  might  perhaps  give  some  of  them  a  worse 
appellation — ^that  by  way  of  some  balance,  however  trifling,  in  the 
account,  I  am  fain  to  db  any  good  that  occurs  in  my  very  limited 
power  to  a  fellow-creature,  just  for  the  selfish  purpose  of  clearing 
a  little  the  vista  of  retrospection.  B.  B. 

It,  nevertheless,  does  not  appear  that  the  edition  of  Bruce 
subsequently  published  contained  any  poems  by  Bums. 

'  Afterwards  Principal  of  th«  tmhremtj  of  Edinbai]^. 
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TO    MB    CUNNINGHAM. 

Ellisland,  12th  March  1791. 

If  the  forgoing  piece  be  worth  your  strictures^  let  me  have  them. 
For  my  own  part^  a  thing  that  I  have  just  competed  always  appears 
through  a  double  portion  of  that  partial  medium  in  which  an  author 
ina  ever  view  his  own  works.  I  bdieve,  in  general,  novelty  has 
something  in  it  that  inebriates  the  fancy^  and  not  unfrequently 
dissipates  and  fiimes  away  like  other  intoxication^  and  leaves  the 
poor  patient  as  usual  with  an  aching  heart.  A  strUdng  instance  of 
this  might  be  adduced  in  the  revolution  of  many  a  hymeneal 
honeymoon.  But  lest  I  sink  into  stupid  prose^  and  so  sacrilegiously 
intrude  on  the  office  of  my  parish  priest,  I  shall  fill  up  the  page 
in  my  own  way,  and  give  you  another  song  of  my  late  com* 
position,  which  wiU  appear  perhaps  in  Johnson's  work,  as  weU  as 
the  former. 

You  must  know  a  beautiful  Jacobite  air, '  There  Ml  never  be  peace 
till  Jamie  comes  hame.'  When  political  combustion  ceases  to  be 
the  object  of  princes  and  patriots,  it  then,  you  know,  becomes  the 
lawful  prey  of  historians  and  poets. 

[THERE'LL    NEVER    BE    PEACE    TILL    JABOE    COMES    HAME.] 

By  yon  castle  wa',  at  the  dose  of  the  day, 

I  heard  a  man  sing,  though  his  head  it  was  gray; 

And  as  he  was  singing,  the  tears  fast  down  came — 

There  'U  never  be  peace  till  Jamie  comes  hame. 

The  church  is  in  ruins,  the  state  is  in  jars : 

Delusions,  oppressions,  and  murderous  wars ; 

We  darena  weel  say  H,  though  we  ken  wha^s  to  blame. 

There  'U  never  be  peace  till  Jamie  comes  hame. 

My  seven  braw  sons  for  Jamie  drew  sworf. 
And  now  I  greet  round  their  green  beds  in  the  yerd. 
It  brak  the  sweet  heart  of  my  faithfii'  auld  dame — 
There  'U  never  be  peace  till  Jamie  comes  hame. 
Now  life  is  a  burden  that  bows  me  down. 
Since  I  tint  my  bairns,  and  he  tint  his  crown; 
But  till  my  last  moments  my  words  are  the  same — 
There  '11  never  be  peace  till  Jamie  comes  hame  I 

If  you  like  the  air,  and  if  the  stanzas  hit  your  fancy,  you  cannot 
imagine,  my  dear  friend,  how  much  you  woiild  oblige  me,  if  by  the 
.charms  of  your  delightfiil  voice  you  would  give  my  honest  effiision 
to  '  the  memory  of  joys  that  are  past '  to  the  few  Mends  whom  you 
indulge  in  that  pleasure.  But  I  have  scribbled  on  till  I  hear  the 
dock  has  intimated  the  near  approach  of 

That  houTy  o'  night's  black  arch  the  keystane. 

So,  good-night  to  you !     Sound  be  your  sleep,  and  ddectable  your 
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dreams !     Apropos,  how  do  you  like  this  thought  in  a  ballad  I  have 
just  now  on  the  tapis? 

I  look  to  the  west  whoi  I  gae  to  rest, 
That  happy  my  dretms  and  my  slumbers  may  Ue  ; 

Far,  for  in  t£e  west  is  he  I  lo* e  best, 
The  lad  that  is  dear  to  my  babie  and  me  I 

Grood-night  once  more^  and  Crod  bless  yon !  B.  B. 

At  the  dose  of  January^  Bums  met  a  serious  loss^  both  as 
respecting  his  fortunes  and  his  feelings^  in  the  death  of  his  amiable 
patron  James,  Earl  of  Glencaim^  who^  after  returning  from  a  futile 
voyage  to  Lisbon  in  search  of  healthy  died  at  Falmouth,  in  the 
forty-second  year  of  his  age.  The  deep,  earnest  feeling  of  gratitude 
which  Bums  bore  towards  this  nobleman^  is  highly  creditable  to 
him.  He  put  on  mourning  for  the  earl,  and  designed,  if  possible, 
to  attend  his  funeral  in  Ayrshire.  At  a  later  time,  he  entered  a 
permanent  record  of  his  gratitude  in  the  annals  of  his  fSeunily,  by 
calling  a  sou  James  Olencaim.     In  the  meantime,  he  composed  a 
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The  wind  blew  hollow  fi^ae  the  hills. 

By  fits  the  sun's  departing  beam 
Looked  on  the  fading  yellow  woods 

That  waved  o'er  Lugar's  winding  stream : 
Beneath  a  craigy  steep,  a  bard. 

Laden  with  years  and  mcikle  pain. 
In  loud  lament  bewailed  his  lord. 

Whom  death  had  all  untimely  ta'en. 

He  leaned  him  to  an  ancient  aik. 

Whose  trunk  was  mouldering  down  with  years; 
His  locks  were  bleached  white  with  time. 

His  hoary  cheek  was  wet  wi^  tears ; 
And  as  he  touched  his  trembling  harp. 

And  as  he  tuned  his  doleful  sang, 
The  winds,  lamenting  through  their  caves. 

To  echo  bore  the  notes  alang : 

'  Ye  scattered  birds  that  faintly  sing. 

The  reliques  of  the  vernal  quire ! 
Ye  woods  that  shed  on  a^  the  winds 

The  honours  of  the  aged  year  I 
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A  few  short  months,  and  glad  and  gay. 

Again  ye  'U  charm  the  ear  and  e'e ; 
But  nocht  in  all  revolving  time 

Can  gladness  bring  again  to  me. 

a  am  a  bending,  aged  tree. 

That  long  has  stood  the  wind  and  rain; 
But  now  has  come  a  cruel  blast. 

And  my  last  hold  of  earth  is  gane : 
Nae  leaf  o'  mine  shall  greet  the  spring, 

Nae  simmer  sun  exalt  my  bloom ; 
But  I  maun  lie  before  the  storm. 

And  ithers  plant  them  in  my  room. 

'  I  've  seen  sae  monie  changefu'  years. 

On  earth  I  am  a  stranger  grown ; 
I  wander  in  the  ways  of  men. 

Alike  unknowing  and  unknown ; 
Unheard,  unpitied,  unreUeved, 

I  bear  alane  my  lade  o^  care. 
For  silent,  low,  on  beds  of  dust. 

Lie  a'  that  would  my  sorrows  share. 

'And  last  (the  sum  of  a^  my  grie&  f) 

My  noble  master  lies  in  clay ; 
The  flower  amang  our  barons  bold. 

His  coimtry's  pride !  his  country^s  stay — 
In  weary  being  now  I  pine. 

For  a'  the  life  of  life  is  dead. 
And  hope  has  left  my  aged  ken. 

On  forward  wing  for  ever  fled. 

*  Awake  thy  last  sad  voice,  my  harp ! 

The  voice  of  wo  and  wild  despair ; 
Awake !  resound  thy  latest  lay — 

Then  sleep  in  silence  evermair ! 
And  thou,  my  last,  best,  only  friend. 

That  fiUest  an  untimely  tomb. 
Accept  this  tribute  from  the  bard 

Thou  brought  from  Fortune^s  mirkest  gloom. 

'  In  Poverty's  low  barren  vale 

Thick  mists,  obscure,  involved  me  roimd; 
Though  oft  I  turned  the  wistful  eye, 

Nae  ray  of  fame  was  to  be  found : 
Thou  fotmd'st  me,  like  the  morning  sun. 

That  melts  the  fogs  in  limpid  air. 
The  friendless  bard  and  rustic  song 

Became  alike  thy  fostering  care. 
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'  O  why  lias  worth  so  short  a  date? 

While  yillains  ripen  gray  with  time; 
Must  thon,  the  noble^  generous,  great. 

Fall  in  bold  manhood's  hardy  prime  I 
Why  did  I  live  to  see  that  day? 

A  day  to  me  so  full  of  wo ! — 
O  had  I  met  the  mortal  shaft 

Which  laid  my  bene&ctor  low ! 

'The  bridegroom  may  forget  the  bride, 

Was  made  his  wedded  wife  yestreen; 
The  monarch  may  forget  the  ax>wn 

That  on  his  head  an  hour  has  been; 
The  mother  may  forget  the  child 

That  smiles  sae  sweetly  on  her  knee; 
But  I  'U  remember  thee,  Glencaim, 

And  a'  that  thou  hast  done  for  me  I ' 
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WITH  THE  FOREGOING  POEM. 

Thou,  who  thy  honour  as  thy  God  rever'st. 

Who,  save  thy  mind's  reproach,  nought  earthly  fear'st. 

To  thee  this  votive-o£fering  I  impart. 

The  tearful  tribute  of  a  broken  heart. 

The  friend  thou  valued'st,  I  the  patron  loved ; 

His  worth,  his  honour,  all  the  world  approved. 

We  '11  mourn  till  we  too  go  as  he  has  gone. 

And  tread  the  dreary  pa^  to  that  dark  world  unknown. 

On  the  same  melancholy  subject  Bums  wrote  the  two  following 
letters.  The  gentleman  here  addressed  was  Lord  Glencaim's 
factor  or  land-agent,  and  had  been  instrumental  in  bringing  the 
bard  into  notice. 

TO    MB   ALEXANDER    DALZELL^   FACTOB,   FINDLAYSTON. 

Ellisland,  19M  March  1791. 

My  dear  Sir — ^I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  frank  this  letter  to 
you,  as  it  encloses  an  idle  poem  of  mine,  which  I  send  you;  and, 
God  knows,  you  may  perhaps  pay  dear  enough  for  it  if  you  read  it 
through.  Not  that  this  is  my  own  opinion ;  but  the  author,  by  the 
time  he  has  composed  and  corrected  his  work,  has  quite  pored  away 
all  his  powers  of  critical  discrimination. 

I  can  easily  guess,  from  my  own  heart,  what  you  have  felt  on  a 
late  most  melancholy  event.     God  knows  what  I  have  suffered  at 
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the  loss  of  my  best  friend^  my  first  and  dearest  patron  and  bene&ctor; 
the  man  to  whom  I  owe  all  that  I  am  and  have !  I  am  gone  into 
mourning  for  him^  and  with  more  sincerity  of  grief  than  I  fear  some 
will^  who^  by  nature's  ties^  ought  to  feel  on  the  occasion. 

I  will  be  exceedingly^  obliged  to  you^  indeed,  to  let  me  know  the 
news  of  the  noble  family;  how  the  poor  mother  and  the  two  sisters 
support  their  loss.  I  had  a  packet  of  poetic  bagatelles  ready  to 
send  to  Lady  Betty,  when  I  saw  the  fatal  tidings  in  the  newspaper. 
I  see,  by  the  same  channel,  that  the  honoured  remains  of  my  noble 
patron  are  designed  to  be  brought  to  the  family  burial-place.  Dare 
I  trouble  you  to  let  me  know  privately  before  the  day  of  interment, 
that  I  may  cross  the  country,  and  steal  among  the  crowd,  to  pay  a 
tear  to  the  last  sight  of  my  ever-revered  benefactor?  It  will  oblige 
me  beyond  expression.  H.  B. 


TO    liADY    E.    CUNNINGHAM.^ 

My  Lady — ^I  would,  as  usual,  have  availed  myself  of  the  privilege 
your  goodness  has  allowed  me,  of  sending  you  anything  I  compose 
m  my  poetical  way ;  but  as  I  had  resolved,  so  soon  as  the  shock  of 
my  irreparable  loss  would  allow  me,  to  pay  a  tribute  to  my  late 
b^efactor,  I  determined  to  make  that  the  first  piece  I  should  do 
myself  the  honour  of  sending  you.  Had  the  wing  of  my  fancy  been 
equal  to  the  ardour  of  my  heart,  the  enclosed  had  been  much 
more  worthy  your  perusal :  as  it  is,  I  beg  leave  to  lay  it  at  your 
ladyship's  feet.'  As  all  the  world  knows  my  obligations  to  the  late 
Earl  of  Glencaim,  I  would  wish  to  shew,  as  openly,  that  my  heart 
glows,  and  shall  ever  glow,  with  the  most  grateful  sense  and 
remembrance  of  his  lordship's  goodness.  The  sables  I  did  myself 
the  honour  to  wear  to  liis  lordship's  memory  were  not  the 
^mockery  of  wo.'  Nor  shall  my  gratitude  perish  with  me!  If 
among  my  cliildren  I  shall  have  a  son  that  has  a  heart,  he  shall 
hand  it  down  to  his  child  as  a  family  honour  and  a  family  debt, 
that  my  dearest  existence  I  owe  to  the  noble  house  of  Glencaim ! 

I  was  about  to  say,  my  lady,  that  if  you  think  the  poem  may 
venture  to  see  the  light,  I  would,  in  some  way  or  other,  give  it  to 
the  world.  R.  B. 

In  the  latter  part  of  March,  Bums  had  the  misfortune  to  come 
down  with  his  horse,  and  break  his  right  arm.  Janet  Little, 
the  poetical  milkmaid,  had  come  to  see  him,  and  was  waiting  at 
EUisland  when  the  bard  returned  in  the  disabled  state  to  which  he 

'  Sister  of  the  recentlj  deceased,  and  of  the  then  existingi  Earls  of  Glencum.    Her  ladyship 
died  unmarried,  August  1804. 

'  The  poem  enclosed  was  the  LamtnUfor  Jamet^  Earl  of  Qlencaim, 
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liid  been  Tednced  br  the  jcriikiit  Ske  kv  idated,  in  ainiple 
lene,  feer  own  painfal  abnn  wben  Ae  ad  inteSigenoe  leKmnded 
tiuoogh  his  haD — the  srmpidiT  vith  vUdi  she  leguded  the 
tern  of  his  sSectkniate  Jean — and  die  doohle  embaRafisment  she 
c^erieDced  in  greeting  at  soch  a  crias  the  ilfaBtzioas  poet  whom 
she  had  fonnedr  trembled  to  meet  at  alL^  In  the  ooone  of  a 
fiew  wedU|y  he  was  ao  fiff  reootered  as  to  wnte  with  his  own  hand. 


TO    MRS    DTKLOP. 

Ellblaj%  pfft  Jpnll  1791. 

When  I  tell  too,  madam,  that  br  a  &!!,  not  fiom  n^  hone,  bat 
with  mT  horse,  I  have  been  a  eripple  aome  time,  and  that  this  is  the 
first  day  my  arm  and  hand  hare  been  able  to  serve  me  in  writing, 
Ton  will  aUow  that  it  is  too  good  an  apology  fcr  mr  seemingly 
nngratefbl  silence.  I  am  now  getting  better,  and  am  able  to  rhyme 
a  httle,  whidi  implies  some  tolerable  ease,  as  I  cannot  think  that 
the  most  poetic  genins  is  able  to  compose  on  the  radL 

I  do  not  remembor  if  erer  I  mentioned  to  yon,  my  having  an  idea 
of  composing  an  elegy  on  the  late  Miss  Burnet  of  Monboddo.  I 
had  the  honour  of  bemg  pretty  well  acquainted  with  her,  and  have 
seldom  felt  so  much  at  die  loss  of  an  acquaintanff,  as  when  I  heard 
that  so  amiable  and  accomjdiahed  a  piece  of  God's  work  was  no 
more.  I  have  as  yet  gone  no  further  than  the  fidlowing  fragment, 
of  which  please  let  me  have  your  (pinion.  You  know  that  degy  is 
a  subject  so  much  eiJiausted,  that  any  new  idea  on  the  buianess  is 
not  to  be  expected ;  *tis  well  if  we  can  place  an  old  idea  in  a  new 
light.  How  far  I  have  succeeded  as  to  this  last,  you  will  judge  from 
what  follows :     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

I  have  proceeded  no  further. 

Your  kind  letter,  with  your  kind  remembrance  of  your  godson, 
came  safe.  This  last,  madam,  is  scarcely  what  my  pride  can  bear. 
As  to  the  little  fellow,'  he  is,  partiality  apart,  the  finest  boy  I  have 
for  a  long  time  seen.  He  is  now  seventeen  months  old,  has  the 
small-pox  and  measles  over,  has  cut  several  teeth,  and  never  had  a 
grain  of  doctors'  drugs  in  his  bowels. 

I  am  truly  happy  to  hear  that  the  '  little  floweret '  is  blooming  so 
fresh  and  fair,  and  that  the  '  mother  plant '  is  rather  recovering  her 
drooping  head.  Soon  and  well  may  her  '  cruel  wounds '  be  healed ! 
I  have  written  thus  far  with  a  good  deal  of  diflSculty.  When  I  get 
a  little  abler,  you  shall  hear  further  firom,  madam,  yours, 

R.  B. 

'  Conttmporaria  ofBmnUf  p.  82. 

*  The  'udant,  Frands  WaDaoe  Bani%  the  poet*«  noond  lOD. 
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Very  soon  after^  Mrs  Bums  brought  her  husband  a  third  son, 
on  whom  the  appellation  of  William  Nicol  was  conferred — an 
individnal  who  has  since  passed  through  an  honourable  military 
career  in  India,  and  is  now  recognised  as  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Bums. 


TO    MRS    DUNLOP. 

Ellisland,  lltk  April  1701. 

I  am  once  more  able,  my  honoured  friend,  to  return  you,  with  my 
own  hand,  thanks  for  the  many  instances  of  your  friendship,  and 
particularly  for  your  kind  anxiety  in  this  last  disaster  that  my  evil 
genius  had  in  store  for  me.  However,  life  is  chequered — joy  and 
sorrow — ^for  on  Saturday  morning  last  [the  9th],  Mrs  Bums  made 
me  a  present  of  a  fine  boy ;  rather  stouter,  but  not  so  handsome  as 
your  godson  was  at  his  time  of  life.  Indeed,  I  look  on  your  little 
namesake  to  be  my  chef-d^oBuvre  in  that  species  of  manufacture,  as 
I  look  on  Tarn  o'  Shanter  to  be  my  standard  performance  in  the 
poetical  line.  'Tis  true,  both  the  one  and  the  other  discover  a  spice 
of  roguish  waggery,  that  might  perhaps  be  as  well  spared ;  but  then 
they  also  shew,  in  my  opinion,  a  force  of  genius,  and  a  finishing 
polish,  that  I  despair  of  ever  excelling.  Mrs  Bums  is  getting  stout 
again,  and  laid  as  lustily  about  her  to-day  at  breakfast  as  a  reaper 
fipom  the  corn-ridge.  That  is  the  peculiar  privilege  and  blessing 
of  our  hale,  sprightly  damsels,  that  are  bred  among  the  hay  and 
heather.  We  cannot  hope  for  that  highly-polished  mind,  that 
charming  delicacy  of  soul,  which  is  found  among  the  female  world 
in  the  more  elevated  stations  of  life,  and  which  is  certainly  by  far 
the  most  bewitching  charm  in  the  famous  cestus  of  Venus.  It  is, 
indeed,  such  an  inestimable  treasure,  that  where  it  can  be  had  in  its 
native  heavenly  purity,  unstained  by  some  one  or  other  of  the  many 
shades  of  affectation,  and  imalloyed  by  some  one  or  other  of  the 
many  species  of  caprice,  I  declare  to  Heaven  I  should  think  it 
cheaply  purchased  at  the  expense  of  every  other  earthly  good !  But 
as  this  angelic  creature  is,  I  am  afraid,  extremely  rare  in  any 
station  and  rank  of  life,  and  totally  denied  to  such  an  humble  one 
as  mine,  we  meaner  mortals  must  put  up  with  the  next  rank  of 
female  excellence — as  fine  a  figure  and  face  we  can  produce  as  any 
rank  of  life  whatever ;  rustic,  native  grace ;  unaffected  modesty  and 
imsuUied  purity;  nature's  mother- wit,  and  the  rudiments  of  taste; 
a  simplicity  of  soul,  unsuspicious  of,  because  unacquainted  with,  the 
crooked  ways  of  a  selfish,  interested,  disingenuous  world ;  and  the 
dearest  charm  of  all  the  rest — a  yielding  sweetness  of  disposition, 
and  a  generous  warmth  of  heart,  grateful  for  love  on  our  part,  and 
ardently  glowing  with  a  more  than  equal  return:  these,  with  a 
healthy  frame,  a  sound,  vigorous  constitution,  which  your  higher 
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ranks  can  scarcely  ever  hope  to  enjoy^  are  the  charms  of  lovely 
woman  in  my  hmnble  walk  of  life. 

This  is  the  greatest  e£fort  my  broken  arm  has  yet  made.  Do 
let  me  hear,  by  first  post,  how  cher  petit  Monsieur^  comes  on  with 
his  small-pox.  May  Almighty  goodness  preserve  and  restore 
him !  .  B.  B. 

Mr  Alexander  Fraser  Tytler,  son  of  the  Mr  William  Tytler 
with  whom  Bums  had  previously  corresponded,  held  an  eminent 
place  among  the  literati  of  Edinbui^h,  on  account  of  his  learning 
and  taste,  although  none  of  his  many  writings  had  attained  a 
high  degree  of  popularity.  Mr  Tytler,  having  seen  Tarn  o* 
Shanter,  was  so  much  pleased  with  it,  that  he  immediately  wrote 
to  the  poet  a  letter,  which,  coming  from  such  a  quarter,  must 
have  been  truly  gratifying  to  him : 


Edinbitbgh,  12IA  Jfarch  1701. 

Dear  Sir — Mr  Hill  yesterday  put  into  my  hands  a  sheet  of 
Grose^s  Antiquities,  containing  a  poem  of  yours,  entitled  Tbrn  o* 
Shanter :  a  Tale.  The  very  lugh  pleasure  I  have  received  from  the 
perusal  of  this  admirable  piece,  I  f&si,  demands  the  warmest  acknow- 
ledgments. Hill  tells  me  he  is  to  send  o£f  a  packet  for  you  this 
day ;  I  cannot  resist,  therefore,  putting  on  paper  what  I  must  have 
told  you  in  person  had  I  met  with  you  after  the  recent  perusal  of 
your  tale — ^which  is,  that  I  feel  I  owe  you  a  debt,  which,  if 
undischarged,  would  reproach  me  with  ingratitude.  I  have  seldom 
in  my  life  tasted  of  higher  enjoyment  from  any  work  of  genius  than 
I  have  received  from  this  composition;  and  I  am  much  mistaken 
if  this  poem  alone,  had  you  never  written  another  syllable,  would 
not  have  been  sufficient  to  have  transmitted  your  name  down  to 
po8terit7  with  high  reputation.  In  the  intn^nctory  ^,  where 
you  pamt  the  character  of  your  hero,  and  exhibit  him  at  the 
alehouse  ingle,  with  his  tipplii^  cronies,  you  have  delineated  nature 
with  a  humour  and  ndivetS  that  would  do  honour  to  Matthew 
Prior;  but  when  you  describe  the  infernal  orgies  of  the  witches' 
sabbath,  and  the  helUsh  scenery  in  which  they  are  exhibited,  you 
display  a  power  of  imagination  that  Shakspeare  himself  could  not 
have  exceeded.  I  know  not  that  I  have  ever  met  with  a  picture 
of  more  horrible  fancy  than  the  following : — 

'  Coffins  stood  round,  like  open  presses, 
That  shawed  the  dead  in  their  last  dresses ; 
And,  by  some  devilish  cantrip  slijpht, 
Each  in  its  catdd  hand  held  a  light.' 

'  Kn  Henri's  child,  ind  the  gnodbbild  of  Mn  DqbIop. 
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But  when  I  came  to  the  succeeding  lines^  my  blood  ran  cold  within 

*  A  knifcL  a  fether's  throat  had  xnangledi 
Whom  his  ain  son  of  life  bereft, 
The  gray  hairs  yet  stack  to  the  htft* 

And  here,  after  the  two  following  lines, '  Wi'  mair  o'  horrible  and 
awfdV  &c.,  the  descriptive  part  might  perhaps  have  been  better 
closed  than  the  four  Imes  which  succeed,  which,  though  good  in 
themselves,  yet  as  they  derive  all  their  merit  from  the  satire  they 
contain,  are  here  rather  misplaced  among  the  circumstances  of  pure 
horror.*  The  initiation  of  the  young  witch  is  most  happily 
described — the  effect  of  her  charms  exhibited  in  the  dance  of  Satan 
himself — the  apostrophe,  'Ah  little  thought  thy  reverend  grannie  1' 
— the  transport  of  Tam,  who  forgets  his  situation,  and  enters 
completely  into  the  spirit  of  the  scene — are  all  features  of  high 
merit  in  this  excellent  composition.  The  only  &ult  it  possesses  is, 
that  the  winding-up,  or  conclusion  of  the  stoiy,  is  not  commen- 
surate to  the  interest  which  is  excited  by  tne  descriptive  and 
characteristic  painting  of  the  preceding  parts.  The  preparation  is 
fine,  but  the  result  is  not  adequate.  But  for  this,  perhaps,  you  have 
a  good  apology — ^you  stick  to  the  popular  tale. 

And  now  that  I  have  got  out  my  mind,  and  feel  a  little  relieved 
of  the  weight  of  that  debt  I  owed  you,  let  me  end  this  desultory 
scroll  by  an  advice :  You  have  proved  your  talent  for  a  species  of 
composition  in  which  but  a  very  few  of  our  own  poets  have 
succeeded.  Go  on — ^write  more  tales  in  the  same  style — ^you  will 
eclipse  Prior  and  La  Fontaine ;  for  with  equal  wit,  equal  power  of 
numbers,  and  equal  najivetd  of  expression,  you  have  a  bolder  and 
more  vigorous  imagination.  A.  F.  T. 

'You  have  delineated  nature  with  a  humour  and  naivete  that 
would  do  honour  to  Matthew  Prior.'    It  certainly  would ! 


TO    A.    F.    TTTLEB,    ESa 

Ellislaitd,  [April]  1791. 

Sib — ^Nothing  less  than  the  unfortunate  accident  I  have  met  with, 
could  have  prevented  my  grateful  acknowledgments  for  your  letter. 
His  own  favourite  poem,  and  that  an  essay  in  the  walk  of  the 
Muses  entirely  new  to  him,  where  consequently  his  hopes  and  fears 

'  The  four  lines  were  as  follow : — 

<  Three  Uwyen'  tongnet  tamed  inside  oat, 
wr  lies  seemed  like  a  t>egg«r's  clout ; 
And  priests'  hearts  rotten,  black  as  mack, 
Lay  stinking,  yile^  in  erery  neuk.* 

The  poet  expunged  them,  in  obedience  to  the  recommendation  of  Mr  l^er. 
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were  on  the  most  anxious  alarm  for  his  success  in  the  attempt — to 
have  that  poem  so  much  applauded  by  one  of  the  first  judges^  was 
the  most  delicious  vibration  that  ever  thrilled  along  the  heart-strings 
of  a  poor  poet.  However,  Providence,  to  keep  up  the  proper 
proportion  of  evil  with  the  good,  which  it  seems  is  necessary  in  this 
sublunary  state,  thought  proper  to  check  my  exultation  by  a  very 
serious  misfortune.  A  day  or  two  after  I  received  your  letter,  my 
horse  came  down  with  me,  and  broke  my  right  arm.  As  this  is 
the  first  service  my  arm  has  done  me  since  its  disaster,  I  find  myself 
unable  to  do  more  than  just,  in  general  terms,  thank  you  for  this 
additional  instance  of  your  patronage  and  friendship.  As  to  the 
faults  you  detected  in  the  piece,  they  are  truly  there  :  one  of  them, 
the  hit  at  the  lawyer  and  priest,  I  shall  cut  out;  as  to  the  falling  off 
in  the  catastrophe,  for  the  reason  you  justly  adduce,  it  cannot  easily 
be  remedied.  Your  approbation,  sir,  has  given  me  such  additional 
spirits  to  persevere  in  this  species  of  poetic  composition,  that  I  am 
already  revolving  two  or  three  stories  in  my  fancy.  If  I  can  bring 
these  floating  ideas  to  bear  any  kind  of  emoodied  form,  it  will  give 
me  an  additional  opportunity  of  assuring  you  how  much  I  have  the 
honour  to  be,  &c.  R.  B. 

While  confined  with  his  broken  arm.  Bums  had  the  pleasure  of 
receiving  a  valuable  mark  of  that  regard  with  which  a  common 
Jacobitism  had  inspired  Lady  Winifred  Maxwell  Constable,  in  the 
form  of  a  snuff-box,  containing  on  the  lid  a  beautifrd  miniature 
of  Queen  Mary. 

TO    LADY    W.    M.    CONSTABLE. 

Ellislaxd,  lltk  April  1791. 

.  My  Lady — ^Nothing  less  than  the  unlucky  accident  of  having 
lately  broken  my  right  arm  could  have  prevented  mc,  the  moment 
I  received  your  ladyship's  elegant  present  by  Mrs  Miller,  from 
returning  you  my  warmest  and  most  grateful  acknowledgments. 
I  assure  yoiu*  ladyship  I  shall  set  it  apart — the  symbols  of  religion 
shall  only  be  more  sacred.  In  the  moment  of  poetic  composition, 
the  box  shall  be  my  inspiring  genius.  When  I  would  breathe 
the  comprehensive  wish  of  benevolence  for  the  happiness  of  others, 
I  shall  recollect  your  ladyship;  when  I  would  interest  my  fancy 
in  the  distresses  incident  to  humanity,  I  shall  remember  the 
unfortunate  Mary.  R.  B. 

Many  years  after,  one  of  the  poet's  sons,  having  taken  this 
box  with  him  to  India,  had  the  misfortune  to  damage  the  portrait 
irreparably  in  leaping  on  board  a  vessel. 

Before  Bums  had  been  long  recovered  from  the  fall  by  which 
his  arm  was  broken,  he  seems  to  have  met  with  a  new  misfortime 
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of  the  Bame  kind^  which^  however^  only  sent  him  to  his  chamber 
with  a  bruised  leg.  He  had  about  the  same  time  finally  decided 
to  give  up  his  farm^  a  step  which  he  deemed  necessary  in 
order  to  escape  ruin^  and  to  which  he  was  of  course  the  less 
averse^  as  he  was  now  led  to  expect  speedy  promotion  in  the 
Excise. 


TO    MB    PETER    HILL,    EDINBURGH. 

[Summer  1791.] 

My  DEAR  Friend — I  was  never  more  unfit  fbr  writing.  A  poor 
devil^  nailed  to  an  elbow-chair^  writhing  in  anguish  with  a  bnused 
leg  laid  on  a  stool  before  him^  is  in  a  fine  situation  truly  for  saying 
bright  things. 

I  may  perhaps  see  you  about  Martinmas.  I  have  sold  to  my 
landlord  the  lease  of  my  farm^  and  as  I  roup  off  everything  then^  I 
have  a  mind  to  take  a  week^s  excursion  to  see  old  acquaintance.  At 
all  events,  you  may  reckon  on  [payment  of]  your  account  about  that 
time.  So  much  for  business.  I  do  not  know  if  I  ever  informed  you, 
that  I  am  now  ranked  on  the  list  as  a  supervisor,  and  I  have 
pretty  good  reason  to  believe  that  I  shall  soon  be  called  out  to 
employment.  The  appointment  is  worth  firom  one  to  two  hundred 
a  year,  according  to  the  place  of  the  country  in  which  one  is  settled. 
I  have  not  been  so  lucky  in  my  farming.  Mr  MiUer^s  kindness  has 
been  just  such  another  as  Creech's  was : 

*  His  meddling  vanity,  a  busy  fiend, 
Still  making  woric  his  selfish  craft  mnst  mend.' 

By  the  way,  I  have  taken  vengeance  on  Creech.  He  wrote  me  a  fine, 
fair  letter,  telling  me  that  he  was  going  to  print  a  third  edition ;  and 
as  he  had  a  brother's  care  of  my  fame,  he  wished  to  add  every  new 
thing  I  have  written  since,  and  I  should  be  amply  rewarded  with — 
a  copy  or  two  to  present  to  my  friends.  He  has  sent  me  a  copy  of 
the  last  edition*  to  correct,  &c.  But  I  have  as  yet  taken  no  notice 
of  it;  and  I  hear  he  has  published  without  me.  You  know,  and  all 
my  friends  know,  that  I  do  not  value  money;  but  I  owed  the 
gentleman  a  debt,  which  I  am  happy  to  have  it  in  my  power  to 
repay. 

Farewell,  and  prosperity  attend  all  your  undertakings !  I  shall 
try,  if  my  unlucky  limb  would  give  me  a  little  ease,  to  write  you  a 
letter  a  little  better  worth  reading.  R.  B. 

*  Creech  advertised  a  new  edition  of  Bums's  Poems  in  July  1790.  In  September  1791, 
Mr  Dayies  wrote  to  Mr  Creech :  *  Mr  Cadell  says  he  believes  he  wrote  you  about  the  new 
edition  of  Bums's  Poems ;  but  in  case  he  has  not,  he  bids  me  tell  you,  sir,  that  he  recom- 
mends 1000  to  be  printed  in  2  toIs.  crown  Syo,  on  a  fine  wove  paper,  and  that  it  be  finished 
in  two  or  three  months,  in  time  for  his  sale.* 

VOL.  in.  L 
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If  we  would  see  the  entire  Bumty  we  must  hear  such  MntuneiitB 
as  these  which  he  avows  respectiiig  Miller  and  Oreedi^  as  well  as 
listen  to  his  meek  epistles  to  Mis  Dmdop.  Some  will  think  the 
Tengeance  he  qpeaks  of  was,  after  all,  a  gende  one,  as  firom  an  irate 
poet  against  a  poblisher. 


TO 


Ellulakd,  1791. 

Dear  Sir — I  am  exceedingly  to  blame  in  not  writing  yoa  long 
ago;  but  the  tmth  is,  that  I  am  the  most  indolent  of  all  human 
beings,  and  when  I  matriculate  in  the  Herald's  OflSce,  I  intend  that 
my  supporters  shall  be  two  sloths;  my  crest^  a  slow-worm;  and  the 
motto, '  Deil  tak  the  foremost.'  So  much  by  way  of  apcdogy  for  not 
thanking  you  sooner  for  your  kind  execution  of  my  commission. 

I  would  have  sent  you  the  poem;  but  somehow  or  other  it  found 
its  way  into  the  public  papers,  where  you  must  have  seen  it.  I  am 
errer,  dear  sir,  yours  sincerely,  S.  B. 


TO    MB    CUNNINGHAM. 

lUk  Jum  1791. 

Let  me  interest  you,  my  dear  Cunningham,  in  behalf  of  the 
gentleman  who  waits  on  you  with  this.  He  is  a  lidDr  Clarke  of  Moffitt, 
principal  schoolmaster  there,  and  is  at  present  suffering  severely 
under  the  persecution  of  one  or  two  powerful  individuals  of  his 
employers.  He  is  accused  of  harshness  to  boys  that  were  placed 
under  his  care.  God  help  the  teacher,  if  a  man  of  sensibility  and 
genius — and  such  is  my  friend  Clarke — ^when  a  booby  father  presents 
him  with  his  booby  son,  and  insists  on  lighting  up  the  rays  of  science 
in  a  fellow's  head  whose  skull  is  impervious  and  inaccessible  by  any 
other  way  than  a  positive  fracture  with  a  cudgel :  a  fellow  whom,  in 
fact,  it  savours  of  impiety  to  attempt  making  a  scholar  of,  as  he  has 
been  marked  a  blockhead  in  the  book  of  &te  at  the  Almighty  fiat 
of  his  Creator. 

The  patrons  of  Moffat  School  are  the  ministers,  magistrates,  and 
town-council  of  Edinburgh ;  and  as  the  business  comes  now  before 
them,  let  me  beg  my  dearest  friend  to  do  everything  in  his  power  to 
serve  the  interests  of  a  man  of  genius  and  worth,  and  a  man  whom 
I  particularly  respect  and  esteem.  You  know  some  good  fellows 
among  the  magistracy  and  council ;  but  particularly  you  have  much 
to  say  with  a  reverend  gentleman  to  whom  you  have  the  honour  of 
being  very  nearly  related,  and  whom  this  country  and  age  have  had 
the  honour  to  produce.    I  need  not  name  the  historian  of  Charles  Y.^ 

1  Mr  Ctumiiighun  was  nephew  to  Dr  Bobertaon. 
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I  tell  him^  throngli  the  medium  of  his  nqphew's  influence^  that  Mr 
Clarke  is  a  gentleman  who  will  not  disgrace  even  his  patronage.  I 
know  the  merits  of  the  cause  thoroughly^  and  say  it^  that  my  fiieod 
is  &lling  a  sacrifice  to  prejudiced  ignorance^  and  .  .  . 

OtoA  help  the  children  of  Dependence !  Hated  and  persecuted  by 
their  enemies^  and  too  often^  alas !  almost  nnexceptionably,  reoeiyea 
by  their  friends  with  disrespect  and  reproach^  under  the  thm  disguise 
of  cold  civility  and  htmiiliating  advice.  O  to  be  a  sturdy  savage^ 
stalking  in  the  pride  of  his  independence^  amid  the  solitary  wilds  of 
his  deserts^  rather  than  in  civilised  life  helplessly  to  tremble  for  a 
subsistence,  precarious  as  the  caprice  of  a  fellowf^^'eature !  Every 
man  has  his  virtues^  and  no  man  is  without  his  failings ;  and  ciurse 
on  that  privileged  plain-dealing  of  friendship  which,  in  the  hour  of 
my  calamity,  cannot  reach  forth  the  helping-hand  without  at  the  same 
time  pointing  out  those  failings,  and  apportioning  them  their  share 
in  procuring  my  present  distress.  My  niends — ^for  such  the  world 
calls  ye,  and  such  ye  think  yourselves  to  be — ^pass  by  my  virtues,  if 
you  {uease,  but  do  also  spare  my  follies :  the  first  will  witness  in  my 
oreast  for  themselves,  and  the  last  will  give  pain  enough  to  the 
ingenuous  mind  without  you.  And  since  deviating  more  or  less 
from  the  paths  of  propriety  and  rectitude  must  be  incident  to  human 
nature,  do  thou.  Fortune,  put  it  in  my  power,  always  from  myself 
and  of  myself,  to  bear  the  consequence  of  those  errors !  I  do  not 
want  to  be  independent  that  I  may  sin,  but  I  want  to  be  independent 
in  my  sinning. 

To  return  in  this  rambling  letter  to  the  subject  I  set  out  with,  let 
me  recommend  my  friend,  Mr  Clarke,  to  your  acquaintance  and  good 
offices — ^his  worth  entitles  him  to  the  one,  and  his  gratitude  will 
merit  the  other.     I  long  much  to  hear  frx)m  you.    Adieu  I 

There  is  something  arresting  in  this  letter.  While  merdy 
recommending  a  persecuted  schoolmaster  to  a  friend's  protection, 
thus  to  launch  out  into  a  general  apology  for  hurtM  ftilings,  and 
an  indignant  protest  against  the  friendship  which  would  preach 
upon  them  even  while  redeeming  their  consequences,  powerfully 
claims  our  attention  amidst  the  obscurity  which  prevails  regarding 
the  details  of  Bums's  private  life,  and  the  varying  current  of  his 
feelings  at  dififerent  times.  We  know  that  the  poet  was  now 
convinced  that  his  farming  scheme  was  a  failure,  and  that  much 
of  the  little  capital  arising  from  the  profits  of  his  poems  was 
irretrievably  gone.  But  the  suffering  from  that  cause  could  never, 
alone,  have  wrung  from  him  such  an  outpouring  of  bitter  feeling. 
It  is  the  more  remarkable  as  the  commencement  of  a  series  of 
such  tirades,  which  extended  at  intervals  through  the  remainder  oi 
his  life.    From  this  time  forth,  indeed,  we  are  to  see  a  chronic 
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cxnpefatioii  of  ^irit,  afiecdng  tiie  lifie  and  couieiBiitioii  of  tiie 
IwflrUnt  huA.  We  get  but  di^  and  guuI  ^impeeB  of  fhe 
ctaue  of  all  this  acriiiKmj;  but  I  am  aaanied  Aat  it  wofnld  be  a 
giest  mistake  to  attribate  it  whoIlT,  or  in  any  conaderaUe  part, 
to  a  mere  jarring  between  the  sensitiTe  a^rit  of  the  poet  and  the 
rode  ocmtact  of  the  woridly  scene  into  which  he  was  phmged. 
Bnms  did  not  want  for  a  certain  woridlj  wisdom  and  hardinewi. 
TTia  poetical  powers  had  not  in  tiiemsdres  exposed  him  to 
ai^  serioos  erfls.  On  the  contrarr,  he  was  indebted  to  them  fiir 
any  adrance  in  the  social  scene  which  he  erer  mad^  and  eren  for 
sodi  endowments  of  fortone  as  had  be&llen  him.  Neither  was 
Barns  so  nnworthily  regarded  by  either  high  or  low  in  his  own 
day  and  place,  as  to  have  mnch  occasion  for  complaint  on  that 
score.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  obtained  the  respectfbl  r^ard 
cS  many  of  the  Tcry  choicest  men  and  women  of  his  oomitry. 
Whenever  he  appeued  in  aristocratic  cirdes,  his  acknowledged 
genius,  and  the  charms  of  his  conrersation,  gave  him  a  distinction 
not  always  readily  yielded  to  mere  wealth  and  rank.  No;  we 
hare  to  look  elsewhere  for  an  explanation  of  the  mystery:  it 
seems  to  have  mainly  lain  in  the  reckless  violence  of  some  of  his 
pasnons,  by  the  consequences  of  which  he  was  every  now  and 
then  exposed  to  humiliations  galling  to  his  pride.  It  was  a  refuge 
to  his  woimded  feelings,  to  suppose  that  these  passions  were 
essentially  connected  with  his  poetical  character.  But  we  shall 
have  hereafter  to  consider  this  subject  more  fully. 

There  is  a  condition  of  great  suffering,  when,  though  the  main 
source  of  grief  cannot  be  spoken  of,  smaller  evils  will  be  denounced 
with  a  superfluity  of  splenetic  efiusion  not  a  little  startling  to  the 
bystander.  Bums  appears  about  this  time  to  have  been  subjected, 
either  in  public  or  private,  to  a  searching  hypercriticism,  probably 
of  a  kind  beneath  his  notice.  The  following  firagment  was  perhaps 
designed  as  part  of  a  private  reply  to  the  critic : — 

[LITEBART    SCOLDING.] 

Thou  eunuch  of  language :  thou  Englishman,  who  never  was  south 
the  Tweed :  thou  servile  echo  of  fashionable  barbarisms :  thou  quack, 
vending  the  nostrums  of  empirical  elocution :  thou  marriage-maker 
between  vowels  and  consonants,  on  the  Gretna  Green  of  caprice : 
thou  cobbler,  botching  the  flimsy  socks  of  bombast  oratory :  thou 
blacksmith,  hammering  the  rivets  of  absurdity :  thou  butcher,  im- 
bruing thy  hands  in  the  bowels  of  orthography :  thou  arch-heretic 
in  pronunciation :    thou   pitch-pipe  of   affected    emphasis :    thou 
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carpenter^  mortising  the  awkward  joints  of  jarring  sentences :  thou 
squeaking  dissonance  of  cadence :  thou  pimp  of  gender :  thou  Lion 
Herald  to  silly  etymology :  thou  antipode  of  grammar :  thou  execu- 
tioner of  construction :  thou  brood  of  the  spe^^-distracting  builders 
of  the  Tower  of  Babel :  thou  lingual  concision  worse  confounded : 
thou  scape-gallows  from  the  land  of  syntax :  thou  scavenger  of  mood 
and  tense:  thou  murderous  accoucheur  of  infant  learning:  thou 
ignis  fatuuSy  misleading  the  steps  of  benighted  ignorance :  thou 
pickle-herring  in  the  puppet-show  of  nonsense:  thou  faithful 
recorder  of  barbarous  idiom :  thou  persecutor  of  syllabication :  thou 
baleful  meteor^  foretelling  and  facilitating  the  rapid  approach  of  Nox 
and  Erebus.^ 

The  same  petty  subject  of  resentment  rides  through  an  epistle 
to  his  patron  Graham^  while,  in  reality^  his  anguished  bosom 
acknowledged  deeper  sources  of  wo : 


THIRD    EPISTLE    TO    MB     GRAHAM    OF    FINTBT. 

[Swrnmery  1701.] 

Late  crippled  of  an  arm,  and  now  a  leg, 
About  to  beg  a  pass  for  leave  to  beg : 
DuU,  listless,  teased,  dejected,  and  deprest, 
(Nature  is  adverse  to  a  cripple's  rest) ; 
Will  generous  Graham  list  to  his  Poet's  wail? 
(It  soothes  poor  Misery,  hearkening  to  her  tale). 
And  hear  him  curse  the  light  he  first  surveyed. 
And  doubly  curse  the  luckless  rhyming  trade? 

Thou,  Nature,  partial  Nature  !  I  arraign; 

Of  thy  caprice  maternal  I  complain. 

The  lion  and  the  bull  thy  care  have  foimd. 

One  shakes  the  forests,  and  one  spurns  the  ground  : 

Thou  giv'st  the  ass  his  hide,  the  snail  his  shell, 

Th'  envenomed  wasp,  victorious,  guards  his  cdl ; 

Thy  minions,  kings,  defend,  control,  devour. 

In  all  th'  omnipotence  of  rule  and  power ; 

Foxes  and  statesmen,  subtle  wiles  insure : 

The  cit  and  polecat  stink,  and  are  secure ; 

Toads  with  their  poison,  doctors  with  their  drug. 

The  priest  and  hedgehog  in  their  robes  are  snug ; 

Ev'n  silly  woman  has  her  warlike  arts. 

Her  tongue  and  eyes,  her  dreaded  spear  and  darts ; — 

'  ThU  singalar  compositioa  made  its  appearance  in  the  GeiUUmanCi  Magazine  for  Angost 
1S32,  without  date  or  signature.  The  original  manuscript  was  in  the  possession  of  the  late 
Mr  Andrew  Henderson,  surgeon,  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  one  of  the  sons  of  the  Eoit^bfid. 
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Boi^  oh!  Aoo  Ixttcr  itcpmiAcr  aadlmd. 
To  drjr  poor,  CeDcdoM,  naked  cUd— ^e  Bud! 
A  tiitnf  urtcadaMe  in  wofUPs  ddD, 
Aiid  ludf  an  idiol,  too^  more  lid^leai  ilili : 
No  beds  to  bear  bim  firaoi  Ae  opening  don ; 
No  daws  to  dig.  Us  bated  si^l  tD  abm ; 
No  boniaiy  bol  tbooe  br  loddesi  Hjmen  worn. 
And  tboee,  ab» !  not  Amakbea's  bom : 
No  nerrcs  olfiKtorr,  Mammon's  trnstjr  cor, 
Chdinridi  Dnhiem'  cuaafartahlefiir; — 
In  naked  feding,  and  m  adiinf  pnde. 
He  bean  the  nnbffdLen  blast  fSrom  every  side : 
Yampize  bodudkn  drain  bim  to  the  heart. 
And  soorpkm  critics  ciuckm  Tcnom  dart. 

Critics ! — appalled  I  Tentnze  on  Ae  name, 
Tbose  cot-throat  bandits  in  the  paths  of  fiime : 
Bloody  dinectcHB,  worse  tban  ten  Monroes  !^ 
He  badu  to  teach,  they  nian|^  to  expose. 


heart  by  cansdcss  wanton  mahoe  wrongs 
By  blockheads'  daring  into  madness  stong ; 
Hjs  wdl-won  bays,  than  life  itadf  more  dear. 
By  miscreants  torn,  who  ne'er  one  sprig  mnst  wear : 
FoQed,  bleeding,  toartored,  in  the  unequal  strife, 
Tbe  hiqiless  Poet  flounders  on  through  life ; 
Till  fled  each  hope  tiiat  once  his  bosom  fired. 
And  fled  each  muse  that  glorious  once  inspired. 
Low  sunk  in  squalid,  improtected  age. 
Dead,  even  resentment,  for  his  injured  page. 
He  heeds  or  feels  no  more  the  ruthless  critic's  rage ! 

So,  by  some  hedge,  the  generous  steed  deceased. 
For  half-starved  snarling  curs  a  dainty  feast : 
B^  toil  and  famine  wore  to  skin  and  bone. 
Lies  sensdess  of  each  tugging  bitch's  son. 
O  Dulness  !  portion  of  the  tnily  blest ! 
Calm  shdtered  baven  of  eternal  rest  I 
Thy  sons  ne'er  madden  in  the  fierce  extremes 
Of  Fortune's  polar  frost,  or  torrid  beams. 
If  mantling  high  she  fills  the  golden  cup. 
With  sober  selfish  case  they  sip  it  up  : 
Consdous  the  bounteous  meed  they  wdl  deserve. 
They  only  wonder  '  some  folks'  do  not  starve. 

'Alladlflg  to  iU  eminent  ttuttomiet,  Profesior  Alexander  Monro,  of  the  Edinbnrgll 
Unlrenlty, 
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The  grave  sage  hem  thus  easy  picks  his  ttog, 
And  thinks  tibe  mallard  a  sad  worthless  dog. 
When  Disappointment  snaps  the  due  of  Hope^ 
And  through  disastrous  night  they  dftrVlmg  grope. 
With  deaf  endurance  sluggishly  they  bear. 
And  just  conclude  that  'fools  are  fortune's  care.' 
So,  heavy,  passive  to  the  tempest's  shocks, 
Strong  on  the  sign-post  stands  the  stupid  ox. 
Not  so  the  idle  Muses'  mad-cap  train. 
Not  such  the  workings  of  their  moon-struck  brain; 
In  equanimity  they  never  dweU, 
By  turns  in  soaring  heaven  or  vaulted  hell. 

I  dread  thee.  Fate,  relentless  and  severe. 
With  all  a  poet's,  husband's,  father's  fear ! 
Already  one  strong  hold  of  hope  is  lost — 
Glencaim,  the  truly  noble,  lies  in  dust ; 
(Fled,  like  the  sun  eclipsed  as  noon  appears, 
And  left  us  darkling  in  a  world  of  tears  :) 
O  hear  my  ardent,  gratefdl,  selfish  prayer ! — 
Fintry,  my  other  stay,  long  bless  and  spare ! 
Through  a  long  life  his  hopes  and  wishes  crown. 
And  bright  in  cloudless  skies  his  sun  go  down  I 
May  blifi»  domestic  smooth  his  private  path. 
Give  energy  to  life,  and  soothe  his  latest  breath. 
With  many  a  filial  tear  circling  the  bed  of  death  1 

As  the  summer  moved  on.  Bums  seems  to  have  recovered  from 
both  bruises  and  vexations,  and  to  have  regained  some  degree 
of  equanimity. 

TO    [MB    PETEB    HILL.] 

[DuMFBiss,  IM  July  1791.*] 

Mt  dear  Friend-— I  take  Glenriddel's  kind  offer  of  a  comer  for 
a  postscript  to  you,  though  I  have  nothing  particular  to  tell  you.  It 
is  with  the  greatest  pleasure  I  learn  from  all  hands,  and  particularly 
from  your  warm  friend  and  patron,  the  Laird  here,  that  you  are 
going  on,  spreading  and  thriving  like  the  palm-tree  that  shades  the 
fragrant  vale  in  the  Holy  Land  of  the  Prophet.  May  the  richest 
juices  from  beneath,  and  the  dews  of  heaven  from  above,  foster 
your  root  and  refresh  your  branches,  until  you  be  as  conspicuous 
among  your  fellows  as  the  stately  Goliah  towering  over  the  little 
pigmy  Philistines  around  him  !     Amen,  so  be  it !!  I 

R.  B. 

*  The  date  is  supplied  in  a  different  hand.    A  post-maxk  indicates  *  Jo.  14.' 
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At  this  time  wc  have  a  picturesque  presentment  of  Bums  from 
the  pen  of  Dr  Currie:  'In  the  summer  of  1791,  two  English 
gentlemen,  who  had  before  met  with  him  in  Edinburgh,  paid  a 
visit  to  him  at  Ellisland.  On  calling  at  the  house,  they  were 
informed  that  he  had  walked  out  on  the  banks  of  the  river;  and 
dismounting  from  their  horses,  they  proceeded  in  search  of  him. 
On  a  rock  that  projected  into  the  stream,  they  saw  a  man  employed 
in  angling,  of  a  singular  appearance.  He  had  a  cap  made  of  a 
fox's  skin  on  his  head,  a  loose  greatcoat  fixed  round  him  by  a 
belt,  from  which  depended  an  enormous  Highland  broadsword.  It 
was  Bums.  He  received  them  with  great  cordiality,  and  asked 
them  to  share  his  humble  dinner — an  invitation  which  they 
accepted.  On  the  table  they  found  boiled  beef,  with  vegetables 
and  barley-broth,  after  the  manner  of  Scotland,  of  which  they 
partook  heartily.  After  dinner,  the  bard  told  them  ingenuously 
that  he  had  no  wine  to  offer  them — nothiug  better  than  Highland 
whisky,  a  bottle  of  which  Mrs  Bums  set  on  the  board.  He 
produced  at  the  same  time  his  punch-bowl,  made  of  Inverary 
marble;  and  mixing  the  spirit  with  water  and  sugar,  filled  their 
glasses,  and  invited  them  to  drink.*  The  travellers  were  in 
haste,  and,  besides,  the  flavour  of  the  whisky  to  their  suthron 
palates  was  scarcely  tolerable ;  but  the  generous  poet  offered  them 
his  best,  and  his  ardent  hospitality  they  found  it  impossible  to 
resist.  Bums  was  in  his  happiest  mood,  and  the  charms  of  his 
conversation  were  altogether  fascinating.  He  ranged  over  a  great 
variety  of  topics,  illuminating  whatever  he  touched.  He  related 
the  taJes  of  his  infancy  and  of  his  youth ;  he  recited  some  of  the 
gayest  and  some  of  the  tenderest  of  his  poems :  in  the  wildest  of 
his  strains  of  mirth  he  threw  in  some  touches  of  melancholy,  and 
spread  around  him  the  electric  emotions  of  his  powerful  mind.  The 
Highland  whisky  improved  in  its  flavour;  the  marble  bowl  was 
again  and  again  emptied  and  replenished ;  the  guests  of  our  poet 
forgot  the  flight  of  time  and  the  dictates  of  prudence :  at  the  hour 
of  midnight,  they  lost  their  way  in  returning  to  Dumfries,  and  could 
scarcely  distinguish  it  when  assisted  by  the  morning's  dawn.' 


'8 


'  The  bowl  here  referred  to  was  formed  of  lapis-ollaris^  the  stone  of  which  Inrerary  Castlo 
is  bnilt.  It  was  fashioned  by  the  hands  of  Mr  Armour  of  Mauchline,  and  presented  by  him  at 
a  marrioge-giit  to  his  famous  son-in-law.  After  the  poet*s  death,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Mr  Alexander  Cunningham  of  Edinburgh,  from  which  again  it  passed  to  those  of  Mr  Hastie, 
representative  of  Paisley  in  several  parliaments,  who  is  said  to  have  refused  three  hundred 
guineas  for  it — a  sum  that  would  have  set  Bums  on  his  legs  for  ever  I 

'  Given  from  the  information  of  one  of  the  party. 
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TO    MR    THOMAS    SLOAN. 

Ellibland,  1st  Sept.  1791. 

My  dear  Sloan — Suspense  is  worse  than  disappointment;  for 
that  reason^  I  hnrry  to  tell  you  that  I  just  now  learn  that  Mr 
Ballantine  does  not  choose  to  interfere  more  in  the  business.  I  am 
truly  sorry  for  it.  but  cannot  help  it. 

You  bl^e  me  for  not  ^ting  you  sooner  -,  but  you  .riU  please  to 
recollect^  that  you  omitted  one  little  necessary  piece  of  information 
— ^your  address. 

However,  you  know  equally  well  my  hurried  life,  indolent  temper, 
and  strength  of  attachment.  It  must  be  a  longer  period  than  the 
longest  life  '  in  the  world's  hale  and  undegenerate  days,'  that  will 
make  me  forget  so  dear  a  friend  as  Mr  Sloan.  I  am  prodigal  enough 
at  times^  but  I  wiU  not  part  with  such  a  treasure  as  that. 

I  can  easily  enter  into  the  embarras  of  your  present  situation. 
You  know  my  favourite  quotation  from  Young : 

*  On  Reason  build  Bebolyb  I 

That  column  of  true  majestj  in  man.' 

And  that  other  feivourite  one  from  Thomson's  Alfred: 

*  What  proves  the  hero  truly  gbbat, 
Is,  never,  never  to  despair.* 

Or,  shall  I  quote  you  an  author  of  your  acquaintance  ? 

*  Whether  doing,  buffering,  or  forbbabing, 

Tou  may  do  miracles  by — pebseyering.* 

I  have  nothing  new  to  tell  you.  The  few  friends  we  have  are 
going  on  in  the  old  way.  I  sold  my  crop  on  this  day  se'ennight, 
and  sold  it  very  well.  A  guinea  an  acre,  on  an  average,  above  value. 
But  such  a  scene  of  drunkenness  was  hardly  ever  seen  in  this 
country.  After  the  roup  was  over,  about  thirty  people  engaged  in 
a  battle,  every  man  for  his  own  hand,  and  fought  it  out  for  three 
hours.  Nor  was  the  scene  much  better  in  the  house.  No  fighting, 
indeed,  but  folks  lying  drunk  on  the  floor,  and  decanting,  imtil  both 
my  dogs  got  so  drunk  by  attending  them  that  they  could  not  stand. 
You  wDl  easily  guess  how  I  enjoyed  the  scene,  as  I  was  no  further 
over  than  you  used  to  see  me. 

Mrs  B.  and  family  have  been  in  Ayrshire  these  many  weeks. 

Farewell !  and  God  bless  you,  my  dear  friend !  E.  B. 

The  reader  must  not  suppose  that  Bums  had  given  any  special 
encouragement  to  the  glass  at  the  sale  of  his  crop.  It  was  the 
custom  on  such  occasions  to  produce  a  quantity  of  whisky,  or 
some  similar  liquor,  from  which  the  persons  attending  the  sale 
were  expected  to  help  themselves  at  discretion.  The  common 
belief  was,  that  without  this  attraction  there  might  be  a  difficulty 
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in  assembling  a  company^  and  that  without  such  a  stimnlus  to 
biddings  the  stock  would  go  off  at  prices  beneath  its  yalne.  Such 
matters  are  nsually  left  to  the  auctioneer^  and  probably  on  this 
occasion  our  poet  was  passive  in  all  respects  but  that  of  an  observer 
of  self-degraded  human  nature.  There  is  seldom  anj  excess  now- 
a-days;  but  still  the  bottle  never  fidls  to  appear  side  by  side  witii 
the  auctioneer. 

The  Earl  of  Buchan^  whose  connection  with  the  Glencaim 
fiunily  gave  him  a  claim  on  Bums's  consideration  which  he  could 
never  have  derived  from  his  own  character,  was  at  this  time 
contemplating  one  of  the  puerile  fStes  for  which  he  had  so  restless 
a  propensity — the  ostensible  object  being  the  inauguration  of  a 
temple  built  to  Thomson  the  poet  on  Ednam  Hill^  while  the  true 
one  was  the  glorification  of  the  Earl  of  Buchan.  His  lordship 
wrote  to  Bums^  requesting  his  presence  on  the  occasion,  and 
suggesting  that  he  should  'go  across  the  country,  and  meet  the 
Tweed  at  the  nearest  point  to  his  £Emn;  and  wandering  along  the 
pastoral  banks  of  Thomson's  pure  parent  stream,  catch  inspiration 
on  the  devious  walk,  till  he  finds  Lord  Buchan  sitting  on  the 
ruins  of  Dryburgh.  There,'  he  adds,  'the  Commendator  [finr  so 
he  considered  himself,  as  being  the  successor  of  the  andent  abbots] 
will  give  him  [Bums]  a  hearty  welcome,  and  try  to  light  his  lamp 
at  the  pure  flame  of  native  genius  upon  the  idtar  of  Caledonian 
virtue ! '    Bums  gave  a  courteous  and  conceding  answer : 

TO    THB    EARL    OF    BUCHAN. 

Eluslakd,  [Skpkmber]  1791« 

My  Loru— Language  sinks  under  the  ardour  of  my  feelings,  when 
I  would  thank  your  lordsliip  for  the  honour  you  have  done  me  in 
inviting  me  to  make  one  at  the  coronation  of  the  bust  of  Thomson. 
Li  my  first  enthusiasm  in  reading  the  card  you  did  me  the  honour 
to  write  me,  I  overlooked  every  obstacle^  and  determined  to  go;  but 
I  fear  it  will  not  be  in  my  power.  A  week  or  two's  absence,  in  the 
very  middle  of  my  harvest,  is  what  I  much  doubt  I  dare  not  venture 
on.  I  once  already  made  a  pilgrimage  up  the  whole  course  of  the 
Tweed,*  and  fondly  would  I  l^e  the  same  delightful  journey  doum 
the  windings  of  that  delightful  stream. 

Your  lordship  hints  at  an  ode  for  the  occasion ;  but  who  would 
write  after  Collins?  I  read  over  his  verses  to  the  memory  of 
Thomson,  and  despaired.  I  got,  indeed,  to  the  length  of  three  or  four 
stanzas,  in  the  way  of  address  to  the  shade  of  the  bard,  on  crowning 

>  In  reiHtj,  only  to  Innerleithen. 
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his  bnst.  I  shall  trouble  your  lordship  with  the  subjoined  copy  of 
them^  which,  I  am  afraid,  will  be  but  too  convincing  a  proof  how 
unequal  I  am  to  the  task.  However,  it  affords  me  an  opportunity 
of  approaching  your  lordship,  and  declaring  how  sincerely  and 
grat^^y  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.  B.  B, 

ADDRESS  TO  THE  SHADE  OF  THOMSON, 

ON    OBOWKIHa    HIS    BUST    AT    BBKAV,    BOXB  UBQHSH IBE,    WITH    BATS. 

"While  virgin  Spring,  by  Eden's  flood. 

Unfolds  her  tender  mantle  green. 
Or  pranks  the  sod  in  frolic  mood. 

Or  tmies  ^oUan  strains  between : 

While  Sununer  with  a  matron  grace 
Betreats  to  Dryburgh's  cooling  shade, 

Yet  oft,  delighted,  stops  to  trace 
The  progress  of  the  spiky  blade : 

While  Autumn,  benefactor  kind. 

By  Tweed  erects  his  agM  head, 
And  sees,  with  self-approving  mind. 

Each  creature  on  his  bounty  fed : 

WTiile  maniac  Winter  rages  o'er 

The  hills  whence  classic  Yarrow  flows, 

Bousing  the  turbid  torrent's  roar. 
Or  sweeping,  wild,  a  waste  of  snows : 

So  long,  sweet  Poet  of  the  year ! 

Shall  bloom  that  wreath  thou  well  hast  won ; 
While  Scotia,  with  exulting  tear. 

Proclaims  that  Thomson  was  her  son. 

Btums,  in  looking  into  Collins  for  his  verses  to  the  memory  of 
Thomson,  had  probably  glanced  at  the  same  poet's  exquisite  Ode 
to  Evening,  for  the  three  concluding  verses  are  manifestly  imitated 
in  this  Address : 

•  While  Spring  shall  pottr  his  shovrcre,  as  oft  he  woni, 
And  bathe  thy  breathing  tresses,  meekest  Eve : 
While  Summer  loves  to  sport 
Beneath  thy  lingering  light : 

While  sallow  Autnmn  fills  thy  cnp  with  leaves, 
Or  Winter,  yelling  through  the  troublous  air, 

Afirights  thy  shrinking  train, 

And  rudely  rends  thy  robes : 

So  long,  regardful  of  thy  quiet  rule, 

Shall  Fancy,  Friendship,  Science,  smiling  Peace, 

Thy  gentlest  influence  own, 

And  love  thy  favourite  name  V 
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TO    COLONEL    FULLARTOS,    OF    FITLLARTOK.* 

rriwiiTB^  Otkiier  9^  179L 

SiE — ^I  hare  just  this  miznifte  got  the  feuik,  and  next  mmnte 
most  send  it  to  post ;  ebe  I  purpuMMl  to  lunre  sent  70a  two  or  three 
other  bagatelles^  that  might  hare  amnsed  a  vacant  hour,  about  as 
well  as  ^  Exceiiemi  New  Somffs,  or  the  Aierdeem  Progmo&tieatioma 
for  the  Year  to  come}  I  ah^  probably  troable  yoa  boca  with 
another  packet :  about  tiie  ^oomv  mondi  of  Novembor,  when  the 
people  of  England  hang  and  drown  themsdres,  anything  generally 
is  better  than  one^s  own  thoughts. 

Fond  as  I  may  be  of  my  own  piodnctionSy  it  is  not  fiar  their  sske 
that  I  am  so  anxious  to  send  yon  them.  I  am  ambitions^  coTetonaly 
ambitions,  of  being  known  to  a  gentleman  whom  I  am  prond  to  csU 
my  countryman;'  a  gentleman,  who  was  a  foreign  ambasBsdor  as 
soon  as  he  was  a  man,  and  a  leader  of  armies  as  soon  as  he  was 
a  soldier^  and  that  with  an  eclat  unknown  to  the  usual  miniona  of  a 
court — ^men  who,  with  all  the  adrentitious  adrantages  of  princely 
connections  and  princdy  fortunes^  must  yet,  Hke  the  caterpillar, 
labour  a  whole  l^etime  before  they  reach  the  widied  for  height, 
there  to  roost  a  stiqnd  dirysalis^  and  doK  out  the  remaining 
glimmering  existence  of  old  age. 

If  the  gentleman  that  accompanied  you  when  you  did  me  the 
honour  of  calling  on  me,  is  with  you,  I  b^  to  be  respectfully 
remembered  to  him.  I  have  the  honour  to  be  your  highly  obliged 
and  most  deroted  humble  servant,  B.  B. 

Bums  had  become  acquainted,  probably  at  Friars'  Carse,  with 
a  beautiful  young  Englishwoman,  a  relation  of  the  Biddds,  and 
also  connected  by  the  marriage  of  a  sister  with  the  noble  fiunily 
of  Kcnmure  in  the  neighbouring  stewartry.  Deborah  Davies— for 
this  was  her  name — was  of  small  stature,  but  exquisitely  handsome, 
and  she  possessed  more  than  an  average  share  of  mental  graces. 
With  his  usual  sensibUity  to  female  beauty,  but  especially  that  of  a 
refined  and  educated  woman.  Bums  became  an  idolater  of  Miss 
Davies,  and  the  feelings  which  possessed  him  soon  led  to  an  effusion 
of  both  prose  and  verse. 

'  This  gentleman,  it  will  be  recollected,  is  honourably  mentioned  in  The  Vitiom,  The 
letter  first  appeared  in  the  Paideif  Magazine^  1828.  For  the  faronnble  opinkm  which  he 
entertained  of  Boma,  see  the  present  rolome,  p.  132. 

'  A  conspicooos  branch  of  popular  literature  in  Scotland,  till  a  recent  period,  consisted  of 
coarse  brochures  of  four  leaves,  sold  at  a  half-pennj,  and^neraUj  containing  something 
appropriate  to  the  title  of  *  Six  ExcdlaU  New  Songs — ru.,*  &c  The  other  branch  of  popular 
literature  mentioned  in  the  text  counted  of  almanacs,  published  at  Aberdeen,  at  the  price 
of  a  penny. 

*  Meaning  a  native  of  the  same  comity. 
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TO    MISS    DAYIES. 

Madam — I  Tmderstand  my  very  worthy  neighbour,  Mr  Biddel, 
has  informed  you  that  I  have  made  you  the  sulinect  of  some  verses. 
There  is  something  so  provoking  in  the  idea  of  oeing  the  burden  of 
a  ballad,  that  I  do  not  think  Job  or  Moses,  though  such  patterns 
of  patience  and  meekness,  could  have  resisted  the  curiosity  to 
know  what  that  ballad  was;  so  my  worthy  friend  has  done  me  a 
mischief,  which  I  daresay  he  never  intended,  and  reduced  me  to  the 
unfortmiate  alternative  of  leaving  your  curiosity  imgratified,  or 
else  disgusting  you  with  foolish  verses,  the  unfinished  production 
of  a  random  moment,  and  never  meant  to  have  met  your  ear.  I 
have  heard  or  read  somewhere  of  a  gentleman  who  had  some  genius, 
much  eccentricity,  and  very  considerable  dexterity  with  his  pencil. 
In  the  accidental  group  of  life  into  which  one  is  thrown,  wherever 
this  gentleman  met  with  a  character  in  a  more  than  ordinary  degree 
congenial  to  his  heart,  he  used  to  steal  a  sketch  of  the  face;  merely, 
he  said,  as  a  nota  bene,  to  point  out  the  agreeable  recollection  to  lus 
memory.  What  this  gentleman's  pencil  was  to  him,  my  Muse  is  to 
me;  and  the  verses  I  do  myself  the  honour  to  send  you,  are  a 
memento  exactly  of  the  same  kind  that  he  indulged  in. 

It  may  be  more  owing  to  the  fastidiousness  of  my  caprice  than 
the  delicacy  of  my  taste,  but  I  am  so  often  tired,  disgusted,  and 
hurt  with  the  insipidity,  affectation,  and  pride  of  mankind,  that 
when  I  meet  with  a  person  ^  after  my  own  heart,'  I  positively  feel 
what  an  orthodox  Protestant  would  call  a  species  of  idolatry,  which 
acts  on  my  fancy  like  inspiration;  and  I  can  no  more  desist 
rhyming  on  the  impulse,  than  an  ^olian  harp  can  refuse  its  tones 
to  the  streaming  air.  A  distich  or  two  would  be  the  consequence, 
though  the  object  which  hit  my  fancy  were  gray-bearded  age ;  but 
where  my  theme  is  youth  and  beauty,  a  yoimg  lady  whose 
personal  charms,  wit,  and  sentiment,  are  equally  striking  and 
imaffected — by  Heavens !  though  I  had  lived  threescore  years  a 
married  man,  and  threescore  years  before  I  was  a  married  man, 
my  imagination  would  hallow  the  very  idea :  and  I  am  truly  sorry 
that  the  enclosed  stanzas  have  done  such  poor  justice  to  such  a 
subject.  B.  B. 

LOVELY    DAVIE  S. 
Tune — Mist  Afuir, 

O  how  shall  I,  unskilfa^  try 

The  poet's  occupation. 
The  tunefti'  powers,  in  happy  hours. 

That  whisper  inspiration  ? 
Even  they  maun  dare  an  effort  mair 

Than  aught  they  ever  gave  us. 
Ere  they  rehearse,  in  equal  verse. 

The  charms  o'  lovely  Davies. 
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Each  eye  it  cheen,  when  she  appeariy 

Like  Phoebus  in  the  moniing^ 
When  past  the  shower,  and  every  flower 

The  gardenia  adorning. 
As  the  wretch  looks  o^er  Siberians  shore^ 

When  winter-bound  the  ware  is; 
Sae  droop  onr  heart  when  we  mann  part 

Frae  cnarming,  lovely  Davies. 

Her  smile 's  a  gift,  firae  'boon  the  lift. 

That  maks  ns  mair  than  princes; 
A  sceptered  hand,  a  king's  command. 

Is  in  her  darting  glances : 
The  man  in  arms,  'gainst  £emale  charms, 

Even  he  her  wiBmg  sbve  is ; 
He  hngs  his  chain,  and  owns  the  reign 

Of  oanqoering,  lovely  Davies. 

My  Mnse  to  dream  of  such  a  theme, 

tier  feeble  powers  surrender ; 
The  eagle's  gaze  alone  surveys 

The  sun's  meridian  splendour : 
I  wad  in  vain  essay  the  strain. 

The  deed  to  daring  brave  is; 
I  'U  drop  the  lyre,  and  mute  admire 

The  charms  o'  lovely  Davies. 

urns  afterwards  canoniHcd  the  lady  still  more  effectively  in  a 
er  but  more  sentimental  ditty,  which  had  the  good-fortune  to 
>noeived  in  connection  with  one  of  the  most  tenderly  beautiful 
IT  national  airs. 

THE    BONNY    WEE    THING. 
Ttne — Bomnf  tea  Thing, 

Bonny  wee  thing,  cannie  wee  thing, 

Lovely  wee  ttung,  wert  thou  mine, 
I  wad  wear  thee  in  my  bosom. 

Lest  my  jewel  I  should  tine  1 
Wishfully  I  look  and  languish 

In  that  Ixmny  face  o'  thine ; 
And  my  heart  it  stounds  wi'  anguish, 

Lc$t'n\y  wee  thing  be  na  mine. 

Wit  and  grace,  and  love  and  beauty, 

lu  ao  conrtellation  shine; 
To  wlow  thee  is  my  duty, 

i^>dd(w  o'  this  soul  o*  minel 
ikmny  wee  thing,  cannie  wee  thing, 

Lovriy  wcc  thing,  vrert  thou  mine, 
I  w*d  ^npar  Aee  in  my  bosom. 

Leal  mr  jewd  I  should  tine  1 
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'One  day,  while  Bums  was  at  Moffat' — ^thus  writes  Allan 
Cnnningham — '  the  charming,  lovdy  Davies  rode  past,  accompanied 
by  a  lady  tall  and  portly :  on  a  fiiend  asking  the  poet,  why  Gtod 
made  one  lady  so  large,  and  Miss  Davies  so  little,  he  replied  in  the 
words  of  the  epigram : ' 

Ask  why  God  made  the  gem  so  small. 

And  why  so  huge  the  granite? 
Because  God  meant  mankind  should  set 

The  higher  value  on  it. 

'No  one,'  adds  Allan,  'has  apologised  so  handsomely  for  scrimpet 
stature.' 


TO    MISS    DAVIES. 

It  is  impossible,  madam,  that  the  generous  warmth  and  angelic 
purity  of  your  youthful  mind  can  have  any  idea  of  that  moral 
disease  under  which  I  unhappily  must  rank  as  the  chief  of  sinners : 
I  mean  a  torpitude  of  the  moral  powers,  that  may  be  called  a 
lethargy  of  conscience.  In  vain  Remorse  rears  her  horrent  crest, 
and  rouses  all  her  snakes :  beneath  the  deadly  fixed  eye  and  leaden 
hand  of  Indolence,  their  wildest  ire  is  charmed  into  the  torpor  of 
the  bat,  slumbering  out  the  rigours  of  winter  in  the  chink  of  a 
ruined  wall.  Nothmg  less,  madam,  could  have  made  me  so  long 
neglect  your  obliging  commands.  Indeed,  I  had  one  apology — ^the 
bagatelle  was  not  worth  presenting.  Besides,  so  strongly  am  I 
interested  in  Miss  Davies's  fate  and  welfare  in  the  serious  business 
of  life,  amid  its  chances  and  changes,  that  to  make  her  the  subject 
of  a  silly  ballad  is  downright  mockery  of  these  ardent  feelings ;  'tis 
like  an  impertinent  jest  to  a  dying  fiiend. 

Gracious  Heaven !  why  this  di^mrity  between  our  wishes  and  our 
powers?  Why  is  the  most  generous  wish  to  make  others  blest 
impotent  and  ineffectual,  as  the  idle  breeze  that  crosses  the  pathless 
desert  ?  In  my  walks  of  life  I  have  met  with  a  few  people  to  whom 
how  gladly  would  I  have  said :  '  Go !  be  happy !  I  know  that  your 
hearts  have  been  wounded  by  the  scorn  of  the  proud,  whom  accident 
has  placed  above  you — or,  worse  still,  in  whose  hands  are  perhaps 
placed  many  of  the  comforts  of  your  life.  But  there !  ascend  that 
rock.  Independence,  and  look  justly  down  on  their  littleness  of  soul. 
;Make  the  worthless  tremble  under  your  indignation,  and  the  foolish 
sink  before  your  contempt;  and  largely  impart  that  happiness  to 
othei's  which,  I  am  certain,  will  give  yourselves  so  much  pleasure  to 
bestow.' 

Why,  dear  madam,  must  I  wake  from  this  delightfiil  reverie,  and 
find  it  aU  a  dream  ?  Why,  amid  my  generous  enthusiasm,  must  I 
find  myself  poor  and  powerless,  incapable  of  wiping  one  tear  from 


[im. 

dtf  Qv^  «}£  Pby»  or  oc  joifinc  ^nv  cfBB^ixK  flo  Ae  fiwEid  Ilofvie?  Out 
noataewQtid.  mr  L  A«  »  aKng  aar  iiliiiiiim  ml »  ill!  They 
tuk  ct  reibra. :  xraiHoBPOLl  w6«  &  sefsK  wooid  I  mike  among 
Ae  aoiuk  and  e^roL  ^ae  tiwutTiiik  of  sen.'  IXivii  immrtiat^ 
a&ottid  xo  ixw  somttie  &ndi  nlacei  wben  JiuB&eguttai  Oumce  lag 
perked  ^lem  v*  imi  ^iiEcniea  as  doiilii  ^ber  Ab&^  cw  hannted 
bv  tiieir  socve  Twnpr i tii*iii*^.  a^  ?b  bmtr  iiiai'i.hiwi  accoBBBamed  by 
lift  9ttui?w.  As  inr  ;x  mmA  mure  nimmhhie  daoa^  Aeiaafcii^  I 
;im  sc  ;&  Iu«a  vhac  la  iu  wita  ^bsni :  bai  I  a  wodii,  tibece  shoold  not 
be  ;i  knave  *ji  3L 

Buc  ;&e  hsioii  Jitf  caotii  xc^.  I  "mndd  IxbecalLT  fiH;  and  I  would 
poor  'ielitftic  Jii  dfe  beatt  cbK  >Miiid  kimi^  insive.  aid  y  nwailj 

ScxU  ^be  inei^tmiicies  n  lie  3ie.  aoums  men,  eampKaliv^ 
Quienbie — one  mete  i»  ^  ieibmnr.  3  tyniTi'i  in'Ha»  accompaaying 
e«et7  >cew  iu  wmch  ve  ^*aa  piui%  lovely  wmmm*  t&at  are  grated 
ami  :$huckft^i  4C  :zie  r*uie.  apcl-whs  £Bdmr%imm  of  Fortme. 
Wv>nua  :2»  zhe  'iluou^^ysi  oi  ]ios  :  lev  diexe  be  ^tgftfi  Jeyeea  of 
HK«.>^IeQi.7  jmoittf  diem — one  let  :3em  be  aij;  ^acned.  Whedier 
mift  Iitfc  ^aenomenc  be  sgiic  jr  wroiu;;  I  am  mic  aeeamaafaie:  it 
i»  au  jci^uial  o^mtpimeuc  xnmre  at  my  mnuL  K^.  BL 


Julaa  Cmmingbam  remoes  die  romancze  mfaaeqiKBfi  knioET  of 
>1»  IHivie^^  Mm  cfae  mmcmacism  ac  a  aepfew  of  c&e  ba^r.  A 
Ca^icim  Dirtaay  '  mmte  bmtteif  accepcaole  txi  ber  by  ^mpaiABEng 
in  ber  mrsoibss  aud  wribn^  verse»  ju  ber.  cmlling  ber  bis  Stih, 
an  omiuutni  :maie.  wtucb  miti:ac  bave  bnjuehc  die  memuiy  of  Swift'^s 
mili2i|ipy  Tiiisczec»  a;  ber  miiid.  Aa  odkr  n  marriaee  waa  made 
and  jcctfpa'd  luc  Detzul,v^$'  aceumstanixs  ^nse  maped  aa  an 
obscicLe  .  deiuys  emnted  a  v.*uiuiie:»  oa  ciie  Liiver*:»  pare  tblbwed: 
bia  re^imeac  wai^  ^ndled  abniad.  be  wenc  with  it :  <fae  beaid  trom  bim 
imce  \iii\i  mj  mure,  and  w:^  -ed:  uj  muum  die  <man^  af  ^Sseoait — 
to  Jroop  and  iie.  ££e  peroaed  :u  ')anie.  vjr  by  a  tbrd^  dBmatae, 
won  adsr  die  aeadi  v^c  die  vuim^  lady,  n  wbiwe  kive  be  waa  ao 
miwortnv. 

*  The  ijiluwim;  venes  an  diis  unibrtumice  actacfamenc  diim  part 
oi  a  poem  irand  amun^  ber  papers  ac  ber  ieach :  die  cakfis  Deianj^ 
portrair  ironi  ber  *)i»om:.  aresae^  ic  'Xj  :ier  liiwv  and  «iv»: — 

r^T  rrttili  Mar  ivtii  hn- 

■ikoii  ito  TXT   MRKiin   «•!.; 
Hut  wMta  "»hx'.:.  HI    :t    luft  ^v.wii* 

W^iew  jTKi  •£»  i««ii  ■;   OTT  irst  hiwwu 
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Yoa  there  neglected  let  it  barn, 

It  seized  the  vital  part, 
And  left  mj  hoaom  oa  an  nm, 

To  hold  a  broken  heart ; 
I  once  had  thought  I  should  have  been 

A  tender,  happj  wife, 
And  passed  mj  fhtore  days  serene, 

With  thee,  my  James,  throngh  life." ' 

Amongst  the  gentry  of  Dumfriesshire,  was  one  possessed  of 
accomplishments  akin  to  those  of  Burns — Charles  Sharpe,  of 
Hoddam,  an  excellent  violinist,  and  a  composer  of  both  music  and 
verse.  I  am  not  aware  of  the  publication  of  any  specimen  of  Mr 
Sharpens  poetry;  but  his  son,  Mr  Charles  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe, 
printed  a  few  years  ago  an  air  to  the  song  of  The  Ewe-milking  'a 
Bonnie,  which  the  Laird  of  Hoddam  was  believed  to  have  produced 
upon  the  stock  and  horn  when  only  eight  years  of  age;  and  it 
certainly  is  a  pleasing  example  of  melody  of  the  Scottish  character, 
and  perfectly  original.  Bums,  having  heard  an  air  of  Mr 
Sharpens  composition,  adopted  the  whimsical  idea  of  addressing 
Iiim  under  a  fictitious  signature,  in  the  character  of  a  vagrant 
fiddler : — 

TO    CHARLES    SHARPE,    ESQ.,    OF    HODDAM, 

ENCLOSING    ▲    BALLAD. 

It  is  true,  sir,  you  are  a  gentleman  of  rank  and  fortune,  and  I  am 
a  poor  devil — you  are  a  feather  in  the  cap  of  Society,  and  I  am  a 
very  hobnail  in  his  shoes ;  yet  I  have  the  honour  to  belong  to  the 
same  family  with  you,  and  on  that  score  I  now  address  you.  You 
will  perhaps  suspect  that  I  am  going  to  claim  affinity  with  the 
ancient  and  honourable  house  of  Kirkpatrick.  No,  no,  sir :  I 
cannot  indeed  be  properly  said  to  belong  to  any  house,  or  even  any 
province  or  kingdom;  as  my  mother,  who  for  many  years  was 
spouse  to  a  marching-regiment,  gave  me  into  this  bad  world,  aboard 
the  packet-boat,  somewhere  between  Donaghadee  and  Portpatrick. 
By  our  common  family,  I  mean,  sir,  the  family  of  the  Muses.  I 
am  a  fiddler  and  a  poet:  and  you,  I  am  told,  play  an  exquisite 
violin,  and  have  a  standard  taste  in  the  belles-lettres.  The  other 
day,  a  brother -catgut  gave  me  a  charming  Scots  air  of  your 
composition.  If  I  was  pleased  with  the  tune,  I  was  in  raptures 
with  the  title  you  have  given  it ;  and,  taking  up  the  idea,  I  have 
spun  it  into  the  three  stanzas  enclosed.  Will  you  allow  me,  sir,  to 
present  you  them,  as  the  dearest  offering  that  a  misbegotten  son  of 
Poverty  and  Rhyme  has  to  give  !  I  have  a  longing  to  take  you  by 
the  hand,  and  unburden  my  heart  by  saying  :  ^  Sir,  I  honour  you  as 
a  man  who  supports  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  amid  an  age  when 
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frivolity  and  avarice  have,  between  them,  debased  ns  below  the 
brutes  that  perish ! '  But,  alas !  sir,  to  me  you  are  unapproachable. 
It  is  true  the  Muses  baptised  me  in  Castalian  streams;  but  the 
thoughtless  gipsies  forgot  to  give  me  a  name.  As  the  sex  have 
served  many  a  good  fellow,  the  Nine  have  given  me  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure ;  but,  bewitcliing  jades !  they  have  beggared  me. 
"Would  they  but  spare  me  a  little  of  their  cast-linen !  were  it  only 
to  put  it  in  my  power  to  say  that  I  have  a  shirt  on  my  back ! 
But  the  idle  wenches,  like  Solomon^s  lilies, '  they  toil  not,  neither 
do  they  spin;'  so  I  must  e'en  continue  to  tic  my  remnant  of  a 
cravat,  like  the  hangman's  rope,  roimd  my  naked  throat,  and  coax 
my  galligaskins  to  keep  together  their  many-coloured  fragments. 
As  to  the  affair  of  shoes,  I  have  given  that  up.  My  pilgrimages  in 
my  ballad-trade  from  town  to  town,  and  on  your  stony-hearted 
turnpikes  too,  are  what  not  even  the  hide  of  Job's  behemoth  could 
bear.  The  coat  on  my  back  is  no  more :  I  shall  not  speak  evil  of 
the  dead.  It  would  be  equally  imhandsome  and  ungrateful  to  find 
fiiult  with  my  old  surtout,  which  so  kindly  supplies  and  conceals 
the  want  of  that  coat.  My  hat,  indeed,  is  a  great  favourite;  and 
though  I  got  it  literally  for  an  old  song,  I  would  not  exchange  it 
for  the  best  beaver  in  Britain.  I  was  during  several  years  a  kind  of 
factotum  servant  to  a  country  clergyman,  where  I  picked  up  a 
good  many  scraps  of  learning,  particularly  in  some  branches  of  the 
mathematics.  Whenever  I  feel  inclined  to  rest  myself  on  my  way, 
I  take  my  seat  imder  a  hedge,  laying  my  poetic  wallet  on  the  one 
side,  and  my  fiddle-case  on  the  other,  and  placing  my  hat  between 
my  legs,  I  can  by  means  of  its  brim,  or  rather  brims,  go  through 
the  whole  doctrine  of  the  conic  sections. 

However,  sir,  don't  let  me  mislead  you,  as  if  I  would  interest 
your  pity.  Fortune  has  so  much  forsaken  me,  that  she  has  taught 
me  to  live  without  her ;  and,  amid  all  my  rags  and  poverty,  I  am 
as  independent,  and  much  more  happy,  than  a  monarch  of  the 
world.  According  to  the  hackneyed  metaphor,  I  value  the  several 
actors  in  the  great  drama  of  life  simply  as  they  act  their  parts.  I 
can  look  on  a  worthless  fellow  of  a  duke  with  imqualified  contempt, 
and  can  regard  an  honest  scavenger  with  sincere  respect.  As  you, 
sir,  go  through  your  r6le  with  such  distinguished  merit,  permit 
me  to  make  one  in  the  chorus  of  universal  applause,  and  assure 
you  that,  with  the  highest  respect,  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

This  queer  epistle  led  to  an  intimacy  between  Mr  Sharpe  and 
Bums,  of  which  all  literary  evidence  has  vanished.  The  only 
other  memorial  of  the  friendship  of  the  two  fiddlers  that  has 
appeared,  is  a  curious  relic  in  the  possession  of  a  gentleman  at 
Whitehaven — ^namely,  a  masonic  apron  described  as  of  'shammy 
leather,  very  fine,  with  figures  of  gold,  some  of  them  relieved  with 
green,  others  with  a  dark-red  colour,'  while  '  on  the  under  side  of 
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the  Bemicircular  part  which  is  turned  down  at  the  top,  is  written  in 
a  bold  fair  hand : 

<*  Charles  Sharps,  of  Hotham, 

TO 

Rabbie  Burns. 

Dumfries,  Dec,  IS,  1791." '  i 

Most  probably  Bums  had  met  Mr  Sharpe  at  the  symposia  of  the 
Freemasons  in  Dumfries,  and  there  become  aware  of  his  lively 
impressionable  character — ^always  a  recommendation  with  one  who 
was  so  much  of  the  same  frame  himself. 

The  local  library  scheme  which  Bums  had  helped  to  set  on 
foot  soon  after  coming  to  Ellisland,  had  now  run  its  three  years' 
course  with  success.  It  had  become  the  duty  of  Mr  Eirkpatrick, 
the  minister  of  Dunscore,  to  send  an  account  of  his  parish  to  Sir 
John  Sinclair^  for  publication  in  the  large  statistical  work  which 
he  had  commenced :  from  this  the  reverend  gentleman  omitted  all 
reference  to  the  Monkland  Library^  probably^  as  Allan  Cunningham 
suggests^  from  a  dislike  to  the  kind  of  literature  patronised 
by  it.  Mr  Riddel  resolved  to  make  up^  as  far  as  possible^  for  this 
deficiency,  and  prevailed  on  Bums  to  write  an  account  of  the 
library,  which  he  enclosed  to  Sir  John  in  one  from  himself.  We 
there  learn  that  Bums  had  been  the  life  and  soul  of  this 
little  scheme,  and  that  his  services  towards  it  were  properly 
appreciated.  It  will  be  observed,  that  his  large  and  liberal  mind 
had  anticipated  in  1788  the  whole  philosophy  of  that  movement 
for  popular  instruction  which  did  not  come  into  ftdl  force  for  thirty 
years.  He  saw  that  to  give  the  working-classes  a  turn  for  reading 
and  reflection,  is  at  once  '  giving  them  a  source  of  innocent  and 
laudable  amusement,  and  raising  them  to  a  more  dignified  degree 
in  the  scale  of  rationality.'  Both  letters  appeared  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland. 


TO    SIB    JOHN    SINGLAIBy    BABT. 

Sib  John — ^I  enclose  you  a  letter  written  by  Mr  Bums,  as  an 
addition  to  the  account  of  Dimscore  parish.  It  contains  an  account 
of  a  small  library  which  he  was  so  good  (at  my  desire)  as  to  set  on 
foot  in  the  barony  of  Monkland,  or  Friars'  Carse,  in  this  parish. 

*  Letter  of  Mr  John  Ramsay  (author  of  Woothotet  of  a  Wanderer),  in  Af/r  AdvertUer, 
Jtamarj  9,  1851. 
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As  its  utility  has  been  felt^  particularly  among  the  younger  class  of 
people^  I  think  that  if  a  similar  plan  were  established  in  the 
different  parishes  of  Scotland,  it  would  tend  greatly  to  the  speedy 
improvement  of  the  tenantry,  trades-people,  and  work-people.  Mr 
Bums  was  so  good  as  to  take  the  whole  charge  of  this  small  concern. 
He  was  treasurer,  librarian,  and  censor  to  this  little  society,  who 
will  long  have  a  grateftd  sense  of  his  public  spirit  and  exertions  for 
their  improvement  and  information.  I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir 
John,  yours  most  sincerely,  Bobert  Riddel. 


TO    SIB    JOHN    SINCLAIR. 

[1791.] 

Sir — The  following  circumstance  has,  I  believe,  been  omitted  in 
the  statistical  account  transmitted  to  you  of  the  parish  of  Dunscore, 
in  Nithsdale.  I  beg  leave  to  send  it  to  you  because  it  is  new,  and 
may  be  useful.  How  far  it  is  deserving  of  a  place  in  your  patriotic 
publication,  you  are  the  best  judge. 

To  store  the  minds  of  the  lower  classes  with  useful  knowledge,  is 
certainly  of  very  great  importance,  both  to  them  as  individuals,  and 
to  society  at  large.  Giving  them  a  turn  for  readmg  and  reflection, 
is  giving  them  a  source  of  innocent  and  laudable  amusement,  and, 
besides,  raises  them  to  a  more  dignified  degree  in  the  scale  of 
rationality.  Impressed  with  this  idea,  a  gentleman  in  this  parish, 
Robert  Riddel,  Esq.  of  Glenriddel,  set  on  foot  a  species  of  circulating 
library,  on  a  plan  so  simple  as  to  be  practicable  in  any  comer  of  the 
country ;  and  so  usefiil  as  to  deserve  the  notice  of  every  country 
gentleman  who  thinks  the  improvement  of  that  part  of  his  own 
species,  whom  chance  has  thrown  into  the  humble  walks  of  the 
peasant  and  the  artisan,  a  matter  worthy  of  his  attention. 

Mr  Riddel  got  a  number  of  his  own  tenants  and  farming- 
neighbours  to  form  themselves  into  a  society,  for  the  purpose  of 
having  a  library  among  themselves.  They  entered  into  a  legal 
engagement  to  abide  by  it  for  three  years ;  with  a  saving-clause  or 
two,  in  case  of  removal  to  a  distance  or  of  death.  Each  member 
at  his  entry  paid  five  shillings;  and  at  each  of  their  meetings, 
which  were  held  every  fourth  Saturday,  sixpence  more.  Witli 
their  entry-money,  and  the  credit  which  they  took  on  the  faith  of 
their  fiiturc  funds,  they  laid  in  a  tolerable  stock  of  books  at  the 
commencement.  What  authors  they  were  to  purchase,  was  always 
decided  by  the  majority.  At  every  meeting,  all  the  books,  under 
certain  fines  and  forfeitures,  by  way  of  penalty,  were  to  be  produced ; 
and  the  members  had  their  choice  of  the  volumes  in  rotation.  He 
whose  name  stood  for  that  night  first  on  the  list,  had  his  choice  of 
what  volume  he  pleased  in  the  whole  collection ;  the  second,  had  his 
choice  after  the  first;  the  third,  after  the  second;  and  so  on,  to  the 
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last.  At  next  meetmg^  he  who  had  been  first  on  the  list  at  the 
preceding  meeting,  was  last  at  this ;  he  who  had  been  second,  was 
first ;  and  so  on  through  the  whole  three  years.  At  the  expiration 
of  the  engagement,  the  books  were  sold  by  auction,  but  only  among 
the  members  themselves;  and  each  man  had  his  share  of  the 
common  stock,  in  money  or  in  books,  as  he  chose  to  be  a  purchaser 
or  not. 

At  the  breaking  up  of  this  little  society,  which  was  formed  under 
Mr  Riddel's  patronage,  what  with  benefactions  of  books  firom  him, 
and  what  with  their  own  purchases,  they  had  collected  together 
upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifly  volumes.  It  will  easily  be  guessed 
that  a  good  deal  of  trash  would  be  bought.  Among  the  books, 
however,  of  this  little  library,  were — Blair^s  Settnons,  Robertson's 
History  of  Scotland,  Hume's  History  of  the  Stuarts,  The  Spectator, 
Idler,  Adventurer,  Mirror,  Lounger,  Observer,  Man  of  Feeling,  Man 
of  the  World,  Chrysal,  Don  Quixote,  Joseph  Andrews,  &c.  A 
peasant  who  can  read  and  enjoy  such  books,  is  certainly  a  much 
superior  being  to  his  neighbour  who  perhaps  stalks  beside  his  team, 
very  little  removed,  except  in  shape,  from  the  brutes  he  drives. 

Wishing  your  patriotic  exertions  their  so  much-merited  success, 
I  am,  sir,  your  humble  servant,  A  Peasant. 


TO    MR    MAXWELL,    OF    TEREAUGHTY,    ON    HIS 

BIRTHDAY. 

Health  to  the  Maxwells'  veteran  chief! 
Health,  aye  unsoured  by  care  or  grief: 
Inspired,  I  turned  Fate^s  sybil  leaf 

This  natal  mom ; 
I  sec  thy  life  is  stuflf  o'  prief, 

Scarce  quite  half-worn. 

This  day  thou  metes  threescore  eleven. 
And  I  can  tell  that  bounteous  Heaven 
(The  second-sight,  ye  ken,  is  given 

To  ilka  Poet) 
On  thee  a  tack  o'  seven-times-seven 

Will  yet  bestow  it. 

If  envious  buckies  view  wi'  sorrow 

Thy  lengthened  days  on  this  blest  morrow. 

May  Desolation's  lang-teethed  harrow. 

Nine  miles  an  hour. 
Rake  them  like  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 

In  brunstane  stoure ! 
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But  for  thy  friends^  and  they  are  monie^ 
Baith  honest  men  and  laMea  bonny^ 
May  couthie  fortune^  kind  and  cannie^ 

In  social  glee^ 
Wi'  mornings  blithe^  and  e'enmgs  funny, 

Bless  them  and  thee ! 

Fareweel,  auld  Birkie !    Lord  be  near  ye^ 
And  then  the  deil  he  dauma  steer  ye : 
Your  Mends  aye  love,  your  faes  aye  fear  ye; 

For  me,  shame  fa'  me. 
If  niest  my  heart  I  dinna  wear  ye 

While  Burns  they  ca'  mc ! 

The  person  addressed  in  these  verses — John  Maxwell,  Esq.,  of 
Terraughty  and  Munches — ^was  a  leading  public  man  in  the  county 
of  Dumfries.  He  was  on  several  accounts  very  remarkable,  but 
particularly  for  his  birth,  and  the  proximity  into  which  his  fiunily 
history  brings  us  with  events  comparatively  remote;  for  Mr  Maxwell 
was  descended,  at  a  comparatively  small  number  of  removes,  from 
the  gallant  and  faithful  Lord  Herries,  who  on  bended  knees 
entreated  Queen  Mary  to  prosecute  Bothwell  as  the  murderer  of 
her  husband,  and  who  subsequently  fought  for  her  at  Langside. 
One  cannot  learn  without  a  pleasing  kind  of  surprise,  that  a  relation 
in  the  sixth  degree  of  one  who  was  Warden  of  the  West  Marches 
in  1545,  should  have  lived  to  the  close  of  the  French  Revolution 
wars,  which  was  the  case  of  Mr  Maxwell,  for  he  died  in  January 
1814.  Mr  Maxwell  was  an  active  man,  both  in  the  management 
of  his  own  estate  and  in  public  business,  and  is  admitted  to  have 
contributed  greatly  to  the  prosperity  of  his  native  district.  A 
very  curious  paper  drawn  up  by  him  in  1811,  giving  a  new  of 
the  advance  of  the  country  in  its  agricultural  economy  during  his 
centenarian  existence,  has  been  published. 


TO    MRS    DUNLOP. 


Kllisland,  17/A  December  1791. 

Many  thanks  to  you,  madam,  for  your  good  news  respecting  the 
little  floweret  and  the  mother-plant.  I  hope  my  poetic  prayers  have 
been  licard,  and  will  be  answered  up  to  the  warmest  sincerity  of 
their  fullest  extent ;  and  then  Mrs  Henri  will  find  her  little  darling 
the  representative  of  his  late  parent,  in  everything  but  his  abridged 
existence. 

I  have  just  finished  the  following  song,  which  to  a  lady  the 
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descendant  of  Wallace^  and  many  heroes  of  Iiis  truly  illnstrions 
line — and  herself  the  mother  of  several  soldiers — needs  neither 
pre&ce  nor  apology. 

SONG    OF    DEATH. 

AiB — Oran  an  Aoig. 

Scene — A  Field  of  Battle— lime  of  the  day,  Eyening — The  wounded  and  djing  of  the 
yictorions  armj  are  sappoeed  to  join  in  the  following  song : 

Farewell^  thou  fair  day^  thou  green  earth,  and  ye  skies^ 

Now  gay  with  the  bright  setting  sun ; 
Farewell  loves  and  friendships^  ye  dear  tender  ties — 

Our  race  of  existence  is  run ! 

Thou  grim  King  of  Terrors^  thou  life's  gloomy  foe ! 

Gk),  frighten  the  coward  and  slave; 
Go,  teach  them  to  tremble,  fell  tyrant !  but  know 

No  terrors  hast  thou  to  the  brave ! 

Thou  strik'st  the  dull  peasant — ^he  sinks  in  the  dark. 

Nor  saves  e^en  the  wreck  of  a  name; 
Thou  strik'st  the  young  hero — a  glorious  mark ! 

He  falls  in  the  blaze  of  his  fame ! 

In  the  field  of  proud  honour— our  swords  in  our  hands. 

Our  king  and  our  country  to  save — 
While  victory  shines  on  life's  last  ebbing  sands. 

Oh !  who  would  not  die  with  the  brave? 

The  circumstance  that  gave  rise  to  the  foregoing  verses  was — 
looking  over  with  a  musical  friend  MT)onald's  collection  of  Highland 
airs,  I  was  struck  with  one,  an  Isle  of  Skye  tune,  entitled  Oran  an 
Aoig,  or  The  Song  of  Death,  to  the  measure  of  which  I  have  adapted 
my  stanzas.  I  have  of  late  composed  two  or  three  other  little 
pieces,  which,  ere  yon  ftdl-orbed  moon,  whose  broad  impudent  face 
now  stares  at  old  Mother  Earth  all  night,  shall  have  shnrnk  into  a 
modest  crescent,  just  peeping  forth  a  dewy  dawn,  I  shall  find  an  hour 
to  transcribe  for  you.    A  Dteuje  vous  commende.  .  R.  B. 

It  may  perhaps  be  allowable  to  express  a  doubt,  if  Bums  was 
truly  happy  in  the  selection  of  this  subject  for  a  song.  The  ardour 
of  the  advancing  host,  as  in  Scots,  wha  hcHe  wV  Wallace  bled,  is  a 
theme  which  we  all  can  contemplate  with  interest,  and  which  will 
never  fail  to  furnish  fitting  work  for  the  Muse.  But  the  piteous 
condition  of  the  wounded  and  dying  after  the  tide  of  battle  has 
rolled  past,  is  invested  with  associations  of  a  difiGerent  kind.  It  is 
difficult,  even  in  the  instance  of  the  most  patriotic  cause,  to  suppose 
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these  victims  of  the  chances  of  war  as  joining  in  a  sentimental 
effusion  like  that  which  Bums  has  supplied  for  them.  Nevertheless^ 
I  feel  bound  to  state  that^  according  to  the  report  of  my  late  friend^ 
Mr  James  Ballantync  of  Edinburgh^  Thomas  Campbell  used  to 
speak  of  this  Song  of  Death  as^  in  his  opinion^  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  effusions  of  our  poet. 

We  have  seen  that  so  early  as  January  1790^  after  a  little  more 
than  a  year  and  a  half's  experience  of  his  iann,  the  poet  had 
become  alarmed  at  its  unprofitableness.  His  statement  to  Lady 
Elizabeth  Cunningham  in  spring  1791  is^  that^  but  for  the  support 
he  had  from  his  Excise  income,  he  must  have  sunk  under  the  bad 
bargain  of  his  farm.  It  is  difi&cult  now  to  imagine  such  a  farm  as 
ruinous  at  £50,  or  even  £70  a  year,  when  the  existing  tenant  pays 
£170,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  now  less  by  a  few  acres  than  in 
Bums's  time,  and  that  the  markets  are  even  lower  than  they  were 
then.  But  some  explanation  is  hinted  when  we  hear  Bums 
speaking  of  wandering  out  among  the  broom  in  his  neighbourhood : 
the  land  was  not  then  in  its  present  state  of  cultivation ;  high,  or 
even  tolerable  farming,  was  not  understood  or  practised;  and, 
accordingly,  it  might  be  more  difficult  to  wring  £70  out  of  this 
£eurm  for  the  landlord  in  1791,  than  it  is  now  to  pay  him  £100  more. 
However  tliis  may  be.  Bums  now  only  waited  for  a  somewhat 
better  appointment  in  the  Excise,  to  throw  up  his  ungrateful  acres.^ 

His  tlurd  versified  epistle  to  Mr  Graham,  which  is  here  placed 
in  summer  1791,  expresses,  though  hintingly,  the  eager  wishes  of 
the  poet  for  such  an  appointment,  and  at  length,  by  the  kindness 
of  that  gentleman,  it  was  obtained  towards  the  close  of  the 
year.  He  had  expected,  as  we  have  seen,  a  supervisorship ;  but 
this  was  to  remain  a  hope  deferred.  The  arrangement  was,  that 
Bums  should  perform  duty  in  Dumfries  as  an  ordinary  exciseman, 
and  enjoy  a  salary  of  £70  per  annum.  This  was  an  advance  of 
£20  upon  his  Ellisland  income,  and  as  he  did  not  now  require  to 
keep  a  horse,  the  advantage  must  be  reckoned  at  a  still  higher  sum. 
However  this  was.  Burns  considered  himself  as  for  the  meantime 
independent  of  the  farm.  The  income  was  indeed  a  small  one, 
and  it  was  something  of  a  declension  to  be  the  common  exciseman 
only;  but  hope  at  this  time  made  up  for  all — he  was  led  to 
expect  an  advance  in  the  service  which,  though  increasing  his  toils, 

'  In  a  conTcrsation  I  had  with  Mr  Kirkpatrick,  the  present  tenant,  in  June  1850,  he  spoke 
of  the  farm  as  one  which  would  he  a  pretty  good  bargain  at  £140,  even  under  the  new 
prospects  of  British  agriculture.  The  land  has  been  much  improTed  since  Bums*8  time,  but 
still  is  not  of  first-rate  quality. 
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would  put  him  comparatiyely  at  ease  in  his  circumstances.     On  this 
occasion  he  composed  his 

FOURTH    EPISTLE    TO    MR    GRAHAM    OF    FINTRT. 

I  call  no  goddess  to  inspire  my  strains^ 
A  fabled  Muse  may  suit  a  bard  that  feigns; 
Friend  of  my  life !  my  ardent  spirit  bums. 
And  all  the  tribute  of  my  heart  returns 
For  boons  accorded,  goodness  ever  new. 
The  gift  still  dearer,  as  the  giver,  you. 

Thou  orb  of  day  !  thou  other  paler  light ! 
And  all  ye  many  sparkling  stars  of  night; 
If  aught  that  giver  from  my  mind  efface. 
If  I  that  giver's  bounty  e'er  disgrace ; 
Then  roll  to  me,  along  your  wandering  spheres. 
Only  to  number  out  a  villain's  years  ! 

As  a  first  step,  he  had  to  get  EUisland  taken  off  his  hands  by 
Mr  Miller.  It  had  pleased  Heaven  to  bring  these  two  remarkable 
men  into  a  sort  of  friendship,  but  to  'decrease  it  upon  better 
acquaintance.'  Burns  quickly  found  that  Mr  Miller's  relation  to 
him  was  that  of  the  patron:  he  expected  deference,  and  when 
Bums  would  not  submit  to  such  terms,  the  landlord  and  his  gifted 
tenant  became  comparatively  estranged.  Yet  there  is  no  evidence 
of  Mr  Miller  having  ever  acted  otherwise  than  generously  and 
leniently  with  Bums,  or  of  Burns  having  ever  acted  ungratefrQly 
or  with  open  disrespect  towards  Mr  Miller.  When  the  crisis 
arrived  which  caused  the  poet  to  wish  to  part  with  the  farm,  the 
landlord  was  fortunately  in  such  circumstances  as  to  render  liim 
more  than  willing  to  take  back  the  lease.  A  neighbour,  Mr 
Morine,  was  willing  to  purchase  for  j62000  what  Bums  could  not 
profitably  lease  at  £70.  Mr  Miller  was  not  unwilling  to  part  on 
such  terms  with  a  piece  of  his  property,  which  was  awkwardly 
detached  from  the  rest  by  the  river.  Accordingly,  on  the  19th 
November,  Mr  Morine  became  proprietor  of  'the  forty-shilling  or 
three-merk  land  of  old  extent  of  EUisland,'  and  Burns  at  the  same 
time  renounced  his  concern  in  the  ground.  He  soon  after  sold  off 
his  stock  and  implements,  and  taking  a  small  house  in  Dumfries, 
moved  thither  with  his  family  and  his  furniture — '  leaving  nothing 
at  EUisland,'  says  Allan  Cunningham,  '  but  a  putting-stone  with 
which  he  had  loved  to  exercise  his  strength,  a  memory  of  his 
musings  which  can  never  die;  and  £300  of  his  money,  sunk 
beyond  redemption  in  a  speculation  from  which  all  had  augured 
happiness.' 
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'  T  mut  liave  been  a  Bad  elua^  to  the  poet  and  hia  fiunily, 
when  leaving  the  beautiful  knolla  and  han^faa  of  Elliiland, 
and  all  the  rongh  comfisrta  of  a  &im,  they  had  to  take  up 
b  their  residence  in  the  first  floor  of  a  Bmall  houn  in  the 
'  Wee '  Vennel  of  DomfiieSj  where  the  father  no  longer  saw 
^  the  son  rise  over  the  beautiM  river,  the  little  onea  had  no 
longer  the  gowaned  Bod  to  sport  over,  and  the  mother  finmd  that 
every  article  of  household  necessitjr  had  to  be  purc^iaaed.  How 
light,  however,  would  present  inconveniences  have  appeared,  if  any 
of  the  group  coidd  have  kuowu  that  they  had  taken  the  first  but 
decisive  step  towards  the  tragic  conclusion  which  stivtched  this 
noble  poet  on  his  death-bed  leas  than  five  years  after ! 

Dumfries  is  a  compact  and  rather  elegant  small  town,  situated 
on  the  Nith  at  the  point  where  it  becomes  navigable.  The 
environs  are  generally  beautiful;  one  spot  particularly  so,  where 
the  ruins  of  Lindnden  Church  adorn  the  peninsula  between  the 
Nith  and  its  tributary  the  Cluden.  The  curse  of  country  towns 
is  the  partial  and  entire  idleness  of  large  classes  of  the  inhabitants. 
There  is  always  a  cluster  of  men  living  on  competencies,  and  a 
greater  number  of  tradesmen  whose  shop-duties  do  not  occupy 
half  their  time.  Till  a  very  recent  period,  dissipation,  in  greater 
or  leas  intensity,  was  the  rule  and  not  the  exception  amongst 
these  men ;  and  in  Dumfries,  sixty  years  ago,  this  mle  beld  good. 
In  those  days,  tavern  enjoyments  were  in  vogue  among  men  who 
do  not  now  enter  a  public  place  of  entertainment  once  in  a 
twelvemonth.  The  weary  waste  of  spirits  and  energy  at  these 
soaking  evening  meetings  was  deplorable.    Insipid  toasts,  petty 
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raillery^  empty  gabble  about  trivial  ooocmrences^  endless  disputes 
on  small  questions  of  fact^  where  an  almanac  or  a  dictionary  would 
have  settled  all — ^these^  relieved  by  a  song  when  it  was  to  be  had^ 
formed  the  staple  of  convivial  life  as  I  remember  it  in  such  places 
in  my  own  younger  days.  It  was  a  life  without  progress^  or 
profit,  or  any  gleam  of  a  tendency  to  moral  elevation.  The  only 
redemption  to  be  hoped  for  it,  was  in  such  scintillations  of  wit 
and  eloquence  as  a  man  like  Bums  could  give.  For  him,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  do  so  was  to  sacrifice  the  bread  of  angels  before 
blocks  and  dolts. 

Bums  came  into  this  society  a  comparatively  pure  man,  for 
though  the  contrary  has  been  asserted,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
he  had  as  yet  acquired  over-convivial  habits.  Now  that  he  waa 
thrown  into  Dumfries,  it  waa  of  course  to  be  feared  that  he  would 
become  much  more  a  victim  to  such  indulgences  than  formerly. 

The  removal  to  Dumfries  was  a  crisis  in  the  fate  of  Bums  in 
another  respect.  In  the  earlier  years  of  the  French  Revolution, 
it  does  not  appear  that  our  poet  felt  much  interest  in  that 
agitating  subject;  nor  do  we  observe  any  traces  of  political 
liberalism  in  his  writings  or  conduct  up  to  the  latter  part  of  1791. 
In  this  respect  he  waa  not  difierent  from  the  great  bulk  of  British 
society,  for  certainly  till  the  publication  of  Burke's  pamphlet,  the 
proceedings  of  the  patriotic  party  in  France  had  excited  much 
less  attention  than  might  have  been  expected.  There  were  as  yet 
no  democratic  publications,  no  ultra-reforming  societies.  The 
active  sympathisers  were  a  small  party  of  intelligent  men,  chiefly 
connected  with  the  dissenting  bodies.  It  was  only  now  that  the 
violent  arrogations  of  the  democratic  party  in  the  Legislative 
Assembly  of  France,  began  to  be  viewed  with  any  serious  uneasiness 
by  the  English  government.  Men  of  rank  and  state  could  not  but 
sympathise  mth  the  unfortunate  Louis,  ^hom  his  subjects  kept 
in  an  honourable  but  perilous  captivity.  Sober  men  began  to 
fear  that  the  new  rigime  was  not  to  settle  to  quiet  or  sober  courses. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  more  ardent  minds  were  loath  to  see 
danger.  It  is  at  this  crisis  that  we  find  the  mind  of  Bums 
beginning  to  kindle  to  French  politics.  Formerly  ill  afiected, 
though  in  no  serious  way,  to  the  Brunswick  dynasty,  it  was  with 
him,  as  with  many  other  Jacobites,  a  simple  change  in  the  form  of 
opposition,  to  take  up  with  the  doctrines  which  were  now  a  subject 
of  alarm  to  the  English  and  all  other  reigning  families.  Not  that 
he  would  have  readily  sanctioned  any  violent  changes  in  the 
constitution    of  his    country — such   things    were    not    generally 
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thought  o^but  his  srmiMthies  were  certainlj  with  the  patriots 
in  France,  as  i^ainst  their  own  aoTordgn  and  the  powexa 
pn^Kxiiig  to  replace  him  in  foil  aathoritr. 

These  are  genenl  observatioiis,  which  ocMiie  in  sidtahljr  at  this 
place ;  but  it  is  not  immediatdT  that  their  iqpplication  appears. 


TO    ME    AI9SLIE. 

Mt  deab  Ainsixk — Can  joa  minister  to  a  mind  diseased?- 
TOO,  amid  the  hivrors  of  penitence,  regret,  remorae,  headade, 
nausea,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  hounds  of  hdl,  that  beset  a  poor 
wretch  who  has  been  guiltT  of  the  sin  ol  drunkenneaB — can  jou 
qpeak  peace  to  a  troubled  soul  ? 

MUermbie  perdm  that  I  am !  I  hare  tried  eferrthing  that  used  to 
amuae  me,  but  in  rain:  here  must  I  at,  a  moonment  {jt  the 
Tengeance  laid  up  in  store  for  the  wicked,  sIowIt  counting  ercfj 
c&k  of  the  clock  as  it  slowhr,  slowhr  numbers  OTer  that  laij 
scoundrels  of  hours,  who,  *  *  *  *,  are  ranked  up  befixe  me, 
erenr  one  foUowing  Us  neighbour,  and  ererr  one  with  a  burden  c^ 
anguish  on  his  bcbck,  to  poor  on  mj  deroted  head^-and  there  is 
none  to  pitr  me.  Mt  wife  scolds  me,  my  busine^  torments  me;,  and 
mT  sins  a»ne  staring  me  in  the  hce^  evenr  one  teUine  a  mote  hitler 
taie  than  his  feUow.  •  •  I  began  E&bamks  md  EBbrmety  but 
the  stanzas  fell  nnenjojed  and  unfinished  from  my  listless  tongue : 
at  last.  I  luokilv  thou^rht  of  reading  over  an  old  letter  of  touts  that 
laT  bT  me  in  mT  bookcase,  and  I  felt  something,  for  the  first  time 

since  I  opened  my  eyes,  rf  pleasurable  existence Wdl — I  begin 

to  breathe  a  little  since  I  began  to  write  to  you.  How  are  jrou,  isA 
what  are  you  doing?  How  goes  law?  Apropos^  for  connection's 
sake,  do  not  address  to  me  supervisor,  for  that  is  an  honour  I  cannot 
pretend  to :  I  am  on  the  list,  as  we  call  it,  for  a  superriscsr,  and  will 
he  called  out  by  and  by  to  act  as  one ;  but  at  present  I  am  a  sim{de 
ganger,  though  t*other  day  I  got  an  appointment  to  an  Excise 
diriaon  of  i:25  per  annum  better  than  the  rest.  My  present 
income,  down  money,  is  jE70  per  annum. 

I  have  one  or  two  good  fellows  here  whom  vou  would  be  ^ad  to 
know.  ^  ■  R.  B. 

We  have  but  an  obscure  notice  of  a  visit  which  Bums  paid  to 
Edinburgh  m  November  of  thb  year,  being  the  last  he  ever  made 
to  that  capital  Up  to  neariy  this  time,  Mrs  M'Lehose  had 
maintained  the  unforgiving  distance  which  she  assumed  after  his 
final  union  with  Jean,  notwithstanding  his  having  sent  her  several 
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exculpatory  letters.     She  Iiad  lately  written  to  him  in  a  style  which 
drew  forth  the  following  reply : — 


STLVANDER    TO    CLABINDA. 

I  have  received  both  your  last  letters^  madam^  and  onght^  and 
wonld  have  answered  the  first  long  ago.  But  on  what  subject  shall 
I  write  you?  How  can  you  expect  a  correspondent  should  write 
you^  when  you  declare  that  you  mean  to  preserve  his  letters  with  a 
view,  sooner  or  later,  to  expose  them  on  the  pillory  of  derision 
and  the  rack  of  criticism?  This  is  gagging  me  completely  as 
to  speaking  the  sentiments  of  my  bosom;  else,  madam,  I  could 
perhaps  too  truly 

*  Join  grief  with  grief,  and  echo  sighs  to  thine  !  * 

I  have  perused  your  most  beautiful,  but  most  pathetic  poem ;  do  not 
ask  me  how  often,  or  with  what  emotions.  You  know  that  ^  I  dare 
to  «n,  but  not  to  lie.''  Your  verses  wring  the  confession  from 
my  inmost  soul,  that — I  will  say  it,  expose  it  if  you  please — that  I 
have,  more  than  once  in  my  life,  been  the  victim  of  a  damning 
oonjxmcture  of  circumstances;  and  that  to  me  you  must  be  ever 

*  Dear  as  the  light  that  visits  those  sad  ejes.* 

I  have  just,  since  I  had  yours,  composed  the  following  stanzas. 
Let  me  know  your  opinion  of  them : — 

Sweet  Sensibility,  how  charming, 

Thou,  my  friend,  canst  truly  tell ; 
But  how  Distress,  with  horrors  arming. 

Thou,  alas !  hast  known  too  well ! 

Fairest  Flower,  behold  the  lily. 

Blooming  in  the  sunny  ray ; 
Let  the  blast  sweep  o'er  the  valley, 

See  it  prostrate  on  the  clay. 

Hear  the  woodlark  charm  the  forest. 

Telling  o'er  his  little  joys ; 
But,  alas !  a  prey  the  surest 

To  each  pirate  of  the  skies. 

Dearly  bought  the  hidden  treasure 

Finer  feelings  can  bestow : 
Cords  that  vibrate  sweetest  pleasure 

Thrill  the  deepest  notes  of  wo. 

I  have  one  other  piece  in  your  taste;  but  I  have  just  a  snatch  of 
time. 
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Now^  however^  the  lady  was  approaching  a  critical  passage  of 
her  own  history.  She  had  resolved^  though  with  much  hesitation^ 
to  accept  an  invitation  from  her  heartless  husband^  and  join  him 
in  Jamaica.  In  the  softened  feeling  arising  from  the  contemplation 
of  such  a  movement^  she  relented  so  far  towards  Bums  as  to 
admit  him  to  a  visit.  What  one  would  give  to  know  the  particulars 
of  the  interview !  It  took  place  on  the  6th  of  December.  That 
it  gave  occasion  to  an  effusion  of  passionate  feelings  is  strongly 
hinted  in  a  letter  of  the  poet  written  a  twdvemontti  after.  We 
may  also  hesitate  little  in  reading  as  a  record  of  the  scene  a  series 
of  lyrics^  one  of  which  is  amongst  the  most  earnest  and  arresting 
expressions  of  intense  feeling  ever  composed  in  verse.  He  also 
addressed  several  letters  to  the  lady. 

TO    CLARINDA. 

Leaohills,  Thwiday  noon,  [Dee.  11, 1791]. 

[After  transcribing  the  Lament  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  he  adds] 
— Such,  my  dearest  Clarinda,  were  the  words  of  the  amiable  but 
unfortunate  Mary.  Misfortune  seems  to  take  a  peculiar  pleasure  in 
darting  her  arrows  against '  honest  men  and  bonny  lasses.'  Of  this 
you  are  too,  too  just  a  proof;  but  may  your  fixture  fate  be  a  bright 
exception  to  the  remark !     In  the  woI^ds  of  Hamlet : 

'  Adieu,  adieu,  adieu !     Remember  me.* 

Sylvander. 

TO    CLARINDA. 

DuMTBiES,  [loth  Dec,  1791]. 

I  have  some  merit,  my  ever-dearest  of  women,  in  attracting  and 
securing  the  heart  of  Clarinda.  In  her  I  met  with  the  most 
accomplished  of  all  womankind,  the  first  of  all  God's  works;  and 
yet  I,  even  I,  had  the  good-fortune  to  appear  amiable  in  her 
sight. 

By  the  by,  this  is  the  sixth  letter  that  I  have  written  you  since  I 
left  you ;  and  if  you  were  an  ordinary  being,  as  you  are  a  creature 
very  extraordinary — an  instance  of  what  Gbd  Almighty  in  the 
plenitude  of  His  power  and  the  fulness  of  His  goodness  can  make ! — 
I  would  never  forgive  you  for  not  answering  my  letters. 

I  have  sent  your  hair,  a  part  of  the  parcel  you  gave  me,  with  a 
measure,  to  Mr  Bruce  the  jeweller  in  Princes  Street,  to  get  a  ring 
done  for  me.  I  have  likewise  sent  in  the  verses  On  Sensibility, 
altered  to 

'  Sensibility,  how  charming, 

Dearest  Nancy,  thou  canst  tell,'  &c 

to  the  editor  of  the  Scots  Songs,  of  which  you  have  three  volumes. 
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to  set  to  a  most  beautiM  air— out  of  compliment  to  the  first 
of  women,  my  ever-beloved,  my  ever-sacred  Clarinda.  I  shall 
probably  write  yon  to-morrow.  In  the  meantime,  from  a  man 
who  is  uterally  drunk^  accept  and  forgive !  B.  B. 


TO    CLABINDA. 

DuMTOiM,  27<A  December  1791. 

I  have  yours,  my  ever-dearest  madam,  this  moment.  I  have  just 
ten  minutes  before  the  post  goes,  and  these  I  shall  employ  in 
sending  you  some  songs  I  have  just  been  composing  to  different 
tunes  for  the  Collection  of  Songs,  of  which  you  have  three  volumes^ 
and  of  which  you  shall  have  the  fourth. 


SONG. 
Turk— itory  DaWi  Port. 

Ae  fond  kiss,  and  then  we  sever ! 

Ae  fareweel,  and  then  for  ever ! 

Deep  in  heart-wrung  tears  I'll  pledge  thee. 

Warring  sighs  and  groans  I  '11  wage  thee. 

Who  shall  say  that  Fortune  grieves  him. 
While  the  star  of  Hope  she  leaves  him  ? 
Me,  nae  cheerful  twinkle  lights  me ; 
Dark  despair  around  benights  me. 

I  '11  ne'er  blame  my  partial  fiancy, 
Naething  could  resist  my  Nancy : 
But  to  sec  her  was  to  love  her ; 
Love  but  her,  and  love  for  ever. 

Had  we  never  loved  sae  kindly. 
Had  we  never  loved  sae  blindly  ! 
Never  met— or  never  parted, 
We  had  ne'er  been  broken-hearted. 

Fare-thee-weel,  thou  first  and  fairest ! 
Fare-thee-weel,  thou  best  and  dearest ! 
Thine  be  ilka  joy  and  treasure, 
Peace,  Enjoyment,  Love,  and  Pleasure ! 

Ae  fond  kiss,  and  then  we  sever ! 

Ae  fareweel,  alas  I  for  ever ! 

Deep  in  heart-wrung  tears  I  '11  pledge  thee, 

Warring  sighs  and  groans  I  '11  wage  thee. 


Ajice  3iflKr  I  bad.  cbee.  cbxa  fiuunnr  Deixnt&et ! 

Ance  amir  I  &biI  :&0!  wi  suERnr  tsnd.  case : 
^ad  was  :fie  paconc  shua  nmk  :ec  sok  Bonem&er. 

?:irsLiiir  wr  Xiniry.  :&•  m  ^jt  sj  ineec  nmir ! 

F  nil  JLix-^ry  ^itiTfmr  is  jwet^  punml  piic&Rize. 

H  :ue  ieanT'n?r  TirTit  en.  ^e  scft  parcinc  hear : 
Ear  :ke  iir^  ierifng.  ca^  iucwdl  Sjt  e^rer ! 

.Vii^rxiiih.  Tim^igW  ami  acrniT  ^ore  * 


Tie  F»^  :f  :liQS  scne  »  on  ^e  w&odk 


Tie  f/>et  aftgrwaids  added  tbe  ^AyviK 

Wild  aa  the  winter  now  tcann^  tlie  Ibrest. 

TiD  the  last  leaf  o'  the  summer  b  flown, 
Hw:h  u  the  tempest  has  shaken  mj  boaom. 

Since  mj  last  hope  and  last  comfoft  is  ^one ! 

Still  aA  I  hail  thee,  thon  gloomy  December, 
Still  fthall  I  hafl  thee  wi'  sorrow  and  care ; 

Pr/r  Had  was  the  parting  thon  mak*st  me  remember^ 
Parting  wf  Nancr,  ch,  ne*er  to  meet  mair! 
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The  song  to  the  air  Rory  DalPs  Port  is  the  remarkable  expres- 
sion of  passion  above  alluded  to.  The  fourth  stanza  Byron  put  at 
the  head  of  his  poem^  The  Bride  of  Abydos,  Scott  has  remarked 
that  that  verse  is  worth  a  thousand  romances;  and  Mrs  Jameson 
has  elegantly  said^  that  not  only  are  these  lines  what  Scott  says^ 
'but  in  themselves  a  complete  romance.  They  are/  she  adds^ 
Uhe  alpha  and  omega  of  feelings  and  contain  the  essence  of  an 
existence  of  pain  and  pleasure  distilled  into  one  burning  drop.' 

On  the  25th  of  January  1792,  Mrs  M'Lehose  wrote  a  friendly 
letter  to  Bums,  bidding  him  farewell  in  anticipation  of  her 
immediate  departure  for  Jamaica.  She  says :  '  Seek  God's  favour, 
keep  his  conmiandments,  be  solicitous  to  prepare  for  a  happy 
eternity.  There,  I  trust,  we  will  meet  in  never-ending  bliss!' 
She  sdled  in  February  in  that  vessel,  the  Roselle,  in  which  Bums 
intended  to  have  left  his  country  a  few  years  before. 

One  of  the  final  meetings  of  Bums  and  Clarinda  is  believed  to 
be  the  subject-matter  of  the  following  song,  which,  however,  must 
be  regarded  as  a  poetical  rather  than  historical  recital : 

O    MAY,    THY    MORN. 

0  May,  thy  mom  was  ne'er  so  sweet 

As  the  mirk  night  o'  December, 
For  sparkling  was  the  rosy  wine, 

And  secret  was  the  chamber ; 
And  dear  was  she  I  darena  name, 

But  I  will  aye  remember : 
And  dear  was  she  I  darena  name. 

But  I  will  aye  remember. 

And  here 's  to  them  that  like  ourseF 

Can  push  about  the  jorum ; 
And  here 's  to  them  that  wish  us  weel, 

May  a'  that 's  gude  watch  o'er  them  ! 
And  here 's  to  them  we  darena  name. 

The  dearest  o'  the  quorum : 
And  here 's  to  them  we  darena  tell. 

The  dearest  o'  the  quorum. 

These  lyrics  could  not  have  been  written  without  an  earnest, 
however  temporary  and  transient,  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  author ; 
yet  we  conceive  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  accept  them  as  a 
literal  expression  of  the  particular  passion  in  which  they  origi- 
nated, or  a  description  of  incidents  to  which  that  passion  gave  rise. 
We  ought  to  make  a  considerable  allowance  for  the  extent  to 
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whicli  the  poet's  mind  is  actuated  by  mere  considerations  of  art 
and  tHe  desire  of  effect.  In  one  there  is  a  levity,  and  in  others  a 
tincture  of  mitier,  which  are  alike  incompatible  with  our  notions 
of  this  sentimental  attachment.  The  Ae  Fond  Kiss  appears  in  a 
different  light.  The  tragic  tale  seems  there  concentrated  in  a 
wild  gush  of  eloquence  direct  from  the  poef  s  heart. 

In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  summer,  while  Mrs  M^Lehose  was 
absent  in  the  West  Indies,  Ihe  poet's  feelings  subsided  into  a 
oomparatiye  cabn,  and  he  then  composed  the  following  beautiful 
pastoral: — 

MY    NANNIE'S    AWA». 

Now  in  her  green  mantle  blithe  Nature  arrays. 
And  listens  the  lambkins  that  bleat  o'er  the  braes. 
While  birds  warble  welcome  in  ilka  green  shaw ; 
But  to  me  it 's  ddightless — ^my  Nannie 's  awa'. 

The  snawdrap  and  primrose  our  woodlands  adom^ 
And  violets  bathe  in  the  weet  o'  the  mom ; 
They  pain  my  sad  bosom,  sae  sweetly  they  blaw, 
They  mind  me  o'  Nannie — and  Nannie 's  awa'. 

Thou  laverock  that  springs  frae  the  dews  of  the  lawn. 
The  shepherd  to  warn  o'  the  gray-breaking  dawn; 
And  thou  mellow  mavis  that  hails  the  night  fia'. 
Give  over  for  pity — my  Nannie's  awa\ 

Come  autumn,  sae  pensive,  in  yellow  and  gray. 
And  soothe  me  with  tidings  o'  Nature's  decay : 
The  dark  dreary  printer  and  wUd  driving  snaw 
Alane  can  delight  me — now  Nanme  's  awa' ! 

Throwing  himself  sympathetically  into  the  circumstances  of 
the  unhappy  lady,  he  at  the  same  time  gave  expression  to  her 
supposed  feelings  in  seeking  a  reunion  with  her  aberrant 
husband : — 

WANDEBING    WILLIE. 

Here  awa',  there  awa',  wandering  Willie, 
Now  tired  with  wandering,  haud  awa'  hame ; 

Come  to  my  bosom,  my  ae  only  dearie. 

And  tell  me  thou  bring' st  me  my  Willie  the  same. 

Loud  blew  the  cauld  winter  winds  at  our  parting; 

It  wasna  the  blast  brought  the  tear  in  my  e'e  : 
Now  welcome  the  simmer,  and  welcome  my  Willie, 

The  simmer  to  nature,  my  Willie  to  me. 
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Ye  hurricanes^  re«t  in  the  cave  o'  your  dmnbers  1 
O  how  your  wild  horrors  a  lover  alarms ! 

Awaken  ye  breezes !  blow  gently,  ye  billows ! 
And  waft  my  dear  laddie  ance  mair  to  my  arms. 

But  if  he 's  forgotten  his  faithfulest  Nannie, 

O  still  flow  between  us,  thou  wide-roaring  main ; 

May  I  never  see  it,  may  I  never  trow  it. 

But,  dying,  believe  that  my  WiUie  's  my  ain  !* 

It  will  be  found  that  Bums  afterwards  made  some  alterations 
on  the  above  song. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr  Cunningham,  dated  June  11,  1791,  we  have 
seen  Bums  expressing  himself  warmly  in  behalf  of  his  friend  Mr 
Clarke,  the  teacher  at  Moffat,  whom  he  regarded  as  suffering  an 
imworthy  persecution.  He  appears  in  the  interval  to  have  been 
continuing  to  exert  himself  in  behalf  of  Mr  Clarke. 

TO    MB    JAMES    0[LABK£]>    MOFFAT. 

Bumnuifl,  lOtib  January  1709. 

I  received  yours  this  moment,  my  dear  sir.  I  sup  with  Captain 
Biddd  ia  town  to-night,  else  I  had  gone  to  Carse  directly." 
Courage,  mon  ami  I  The  day  may,  after  all,  be  yours;  but  at 
anyrate,  there  is  other  air  to  breathe  than  that  of  Moffiit, 
pestiferously  tainted  as  it  is  with  the  breath  of  that  arch-scoundrelj 

J .    There  are   two  quotations  from   two   poets   which,   in 

situations  such  as  yours,  were  congenial  to  my  soul,    Thomson 
says: 

*  What  proves  the  hero  tmlj  great, 
Is  noyer,  nsver  to  despair.' 


And  Dr  Young : 


-*  On  Season  build  Resolve, 


That  column  of  tme  majesty  in  man.* 


To-morrow,  you  shall  know  the  result  of  my  consultation  with 
Captain  Riddels    Yours,  R.  B. 

.^^.    - 

^  This  e^g  appears  to  have  had  a  prototype  in  aQ  old  one,  of  which  two  stanzas  havs  beta 

preserved': 

Here  awa',  there  awa',  here  awa\  WUUe^ 

Here  awa\  there  awa',  here  awa'  bame; 
Lang  hare  I  sought  thee,  dear  have  I  bonght  thte, 

Now  I  hae  gotten  my  WiUie  agahi. 

Through  the  lang  muir  I  hare  followed  my  WnUe, 
Through  the  lang  muir  I  have  followed  him  hame, 

Whatever  betide  us,  nought  shall  dirlde  us. 
Love  now  rewards  all  my  sorrow  and  pain. 

'  DcmhtlesB  to  make  interest  for  his  friend  on  some  pdnt  hrong^t  tinder  his  notios. 
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In  the  more  derated  society  of  Dmn&ies^  into  which  Bums 
had^  as  nsual^  been  invited^  he  found  a  young  married  lady  of 
no  common  character.  Maria  Woodley  was  the  daughter  of  a 
governor  of  Berbice^  and  had  been  married  at  a  very  early  age  to 
Mr  Walter  Biddel^  a  yonnger  brother  of  Glenriddel^  possessed  of 
an  estate  in  Antigua^  but  who  had  lately  returned  to  his  native 
coimtry  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  fortune.  About  four  miles  to  the 
south  of  Dumfries^  stands  a  handsome  mansion  surrounded  with  a 
small  estate;  originally^  under  the  name  of  the  Holm^  the  rural 
retreat  of  the  eminent  advocate  Andrew  Crosbie,  who  has  been 
generally  reputed  as  the  prototype  of  Counsellor  Pleydell  in  Gay 
Mannering,  Afterwards  it  was  bought  by  a  gentleman  named 
Goldie^  who  called  it  Goldielea^  after  his  own  name  and  that  of  his 
wife — Leigh — a  descendant  of  the  elder  branch  of  that  distinguished 
English  family.  Mr  Riddel,  purchasing  the  place  from  Mr  Goldie, 
named  it  Woodley  Park,  after  the  name  of  his  wife;  and  so  it 
continued  to  be  called,  till,  by  the  non-payment  of  the  purchase- 
money,  it  reverted  to  Mr  Goldic,  and  regained  its  former 
appellation  of  Goldielea,  by  which  it  is  now  recognised.  The  lady, 
who  was  as  yet  under  twenty,  though  already  a  mother,  possessed 
beauty,  abilities,  and  accomplishments ;  was  a  little  of  an  esprit  fort; 
had  a  taste  for  literature  and  natural  history ;  and  delighted  in  the 
society  of  men  of  talent.  Tlie  ^ivid  genius  of  Bums  instantly 
attracted  her,  and  he  became  a  frequent  visitor  at  Woodley  Park. 
There  he  found  a  fine  librar}^,  comprising  not  only  English 
literature,  but  choice  examples  of  that  of  France  and  Italy,  with 
which  the  fair  proprietress  was  willing  to  make  him  acquainted. 
She  was  a  writer  of  verses  herself — at  first  sight  an  alarming  fact 
for  a  literary  visitor;  but  it  happened  that  Mrs  Riddel's  poetry 
was  far  above  mediocrity,  and  that  she  had  too  much  good  sense 
to  allow  it  to  become  an  annoyance  to  her  friends.  On  the  whole, 
then,  Woodley  Park  was  a  most  fascinating  retreat  for  our 
susceptible  bard.  Nor  docs  it  appear  that  he  was  treated  by 
either  the  lady  or  her  husband  in  a  patronising  way,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  on  a  footing  of  equality,  for  the  eldest  son  of  the 
bard  has  a  recollection  of  Mrs  Riddel  occasionaDy  making  friendly 
calls  at  his  father's  house  in  Dumfries. 

Mrs  Riddel  had  already  a  little  literary  scheme  of  her  own  in 
view,  and  wished  to  consult  competent  persons  on  the  subject. 
It  was  not,  however,  of  a  poetical  nature,  and  therefore  she  does 
not  seem  to  have  explained  it  to  Bums.  As  it  embraced,  in  an 
account  of  a  voyage  to  Madeira  and  the  Leeward  Isles,   some 
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sketclies  of  natural  liistory^  she  seems  to  have  thought  that 
Bums's  friend^  Smellie^  would  be  a  good  adviser  respecting  her 
scheme.  She  asked  the  poet  for  an  introduction.  The  idea 
seems  to  have  been  startling  to  the  bard.  To  present  a  beautiful^ 
youngs  accomplished  woman  of  fashion  to  the  hirsute^  outspoken 
old  naturalist^  who  called  him  Rabbie,  and  perhaps  never  made 
a  bow  in  his  life  to  man  or  woman — how  was  it  to  be  accomplished ! 
The  way  in  which  Bums^  after  all,  performed  the  duty,  is  very 
amusing : 

TO    MB    WILLIAM    SMELLIE,    PRINTER. 

DuiCFBiES,  22d  January  1792. 

I  sit  down,  my  dear  sir,  to  introduce  a  young  lady  to  you,  and  a 
lady  in  the  first  ranks  of  fashion  too.  What  a  task  !  to  you — ^who 
care  no  more  for  the  herd  of  animals  called  young  ladies,  than  you 
do  for  the  herd  of  animals  called  young  gentlemen.  To  you — ^who 
despise  and  detest  the  groupings  and  combinations  of  Fashion,  as 
an  idiot  painter  that  seems  industrious  to  place  staring  fools  and 
nnprindpled  knaves  in  the  foreground  of  his  picture,  while  men  of 
sense  and  honesty  are  too  often  thrown  in  the  dimmest  shades.  Mrs 
Biddel,  who  will  take  this  letter  to  town  with  her,  and  send  it  to 
you,  is  a  character  that,  even  in  your  own  way,  as  a  naturalist  and 
a  philosopher,  would  be  an  acquisition  to  your  acquaintance.  The 
lady,  too,  is  a  votary  to  the  Muses ;  and  as  I  think  myself  somewhat 
of  a  judge  in  my  own  trade,  I  assure  you  that  her  verses,  always 
correct,  and  often  elegant,  are  much  beyond  the  common  run  of  the 
lady-poetesses  of  the  day.  She  is  a  great  admirer  of  your  book ;  ^ 
and  hearing  me  say  that  I  was  acquainted  with  you,  she  begged  to 
be  known  to  you,  as  she  is  just  going  to  pay  her  first  visit  to  our 
Caledonian  capital.  I  told  her  that  her  best  way  was  to  desire  her 
near  relation,  and  your  intimate  friend,  Craigdarroch,  to  have  you 
at  his  house  while  she  was  there ;  and  lest  you  might  think  of  a 
lively  West  Indian  girl  of  eighteen,  as  girls  of  eighteen  too  often 
deserve  to  be  thought  of,  I  should  take  care  to  remove  that  prejudice. 
To  be  impartial,  however,  in  appreciating  the  lady's  merits,  she  has 
one  unlucky  failing — a  failing  which  you  will  easily  discover,  as  she 
seems  rather  pleased  with  indulging  in  it — and  a  failing  that  you 
will  easily  pardon,  as  it  is  a  sin  which  very  much  besets  yoursefr — 
where  she  dislikes  or  despises,  she  is  apt  to  make  no  more  a  secret 
of  it  than  where  she  esteems  and  respects. 

I  will  not  present  you  with  the  unmeaning  compliments  of  the 
season,  but  I  will  send  you  my  warmest  wishes  and  most  ardent 
prayers,  that  Fortune  may  never  throw  your  subsistence  to  the 
mercy  of  a  knave,  or  set  your  character  on  the  judgment  of  a 
fool;  but  that,  upright  and  erect,  you  may  walk  to  an  honest 

>  TKe  PhUowpky  qfNatttral  Sitiory, 
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EkYe,  where  men  of  letters  shall  say :  '  Here  lies  a  man  who  did 
Hour  to  sdence^'  and  men  of  worth  shall  say :  '  Here  lies  a  man 
who  did  honour  to  human  nature/  B.  B. 


TO    MB    PETEB    HILL. 

DuMTBisa,  6th  Feb»  1793. 

Mt  dxab  Fbiend — ^I  send  you  by  the  bearer,  Mr  Clarke,  a 
particular  friend  of.  mine,  six  pounds  and  a  shilling,  whidi  you 
will  dispose  of  as  follows : — five  pounds  ten  shillings  per  account 
I  owe  Mr  B.  Bum,  architect,  for  erecting  the  stone  over  the  grave 
of  poor  Fergusson.  He  was  two  years  in  erecting  it  after  I  had 
commission^  him  for  it,  and  I  have  been  two  years  in  paying  him, 
after  he  sent  me  his  account;  so  he  and  I  are  quits.  He  had  the 
hardiesse  to  ask  me  interest  on  the  sum;  but,  considering  that  the 
money  was  due  by  one  poet  for  putting  a  tombstone  over  another, 
he  may,  with  grateful  surprise,  thank  Heaven  that  he  ever  saw  a 
fiurthing  of  it. 

With  the  remainder  of  the  money,  pay  yourself  for  the  Office 
qf  a  Messefiger  that  I  bought  of  you;  and  send  me  bv  Mr  Clarke 
a  note  of  its  price.  Send  me,  likewise,  the  fifth  volume  of  the 
Observer  by  Mr  Clarke ;  and  if  any  money  remain,  let  it  stand  to 
account. 

My  best  compliments  to  Mrs  Hill. 

I  sent  you  a  maukin  [hare]  by  last  week's  Fly,  which  I  hope  you 
received.    Yours,  most  sincerely,  R.  B. 

The  account  here  spoken  of  has  been  preserved  and  copied.  The 
following  is  a  literal  transcript : — 

Ms  ROBEBT  BUXKB 

ToJ.&K  Bcrk. 
Jun6  23,  1789. 

54  Feet  Polished  Craigleith  Stone  for  a  Headstone  for  Robert }       x-o  1 4    a 

Fergnaaon,  at  Is.,           ....  ) 

10  Feet  8  inches  dble  Base  Monlding,  at  Is.  6d.,        .  .       0  16     0 

4  Large  Iron  Cramps,               .             .  0     2  10 

5  Stones  to  set  the  base  on,  at  Is.,  .020 
820  Letters  on  do.,  at  8s.,                         .  .              16     8 

Lead,  and  setting  np  Ditto,  .  .  .  .050 

Grayediggers'  dues,  .  .  0     C     0 

Mr  Robert  Bum,  in  the  letter  accompanying  the  account, 
addressed  the  poet  with  the  familiarity  of  an  acquaintance.  After 
apologising  for  the  delay  that  had  taken  place  in  erecting  the  stone, 
he  facetiously  says :  '  I  shall  be  happy  to  receive  orders  of  a  like 
nature  for  as  many  more  of  your  friends  that  have  gone  hence  as 
you  please.'  * 

*  Gentkman^i  Maffotke,  Kov.  1823. 
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It  was  probably  about  this  time  that  Bums  inscribed  the 
following  lines  in  a  copy  of  The  World,  from  which  they  have  been 
copied : — 

Ill-fated  genius !  Heaven-taught  Fergusson  I 

What  heart  that  feels  and  will  not  yield  a  tear^ 
To  think  life's  sun  did  set  ere  well  begun 

To  shed  its  influence  on  thy  bright  career. 
O  why  should  truest  worth  and  genius  pine^ 

Beneath  the  iron  grasp  of  Want  and  Wo, 
While  titled  knaves  and  idiot  greatness  shine 

In  all  the  splendour  Fortune  can  bestow  I 

TO    MR    JAMES    C[LARKE],    MOFPAT. 

DuKFBiu,  17th  Fa.  1793. 

Mt  dear  Sir — If  this  finds  you  at  Mofi&t,  or  as  soon  as  it  finds 
you  at  Moffitt,  you  must  without  delay  wait  on  Mr  Biddel,  as  he 
has  been  very  kmdly  thinking  of  you  in  an  affidr  that  has  occurred 
of  a  clerk's  place  in  Manchester,  which,  if  your  hopes  are  desperate 
in  your  present  business,  he  proposes  procuring  for  you.  I  know 
your  gratitude  for  past,  as  well  as  hopes  of  future  favours,  will  induce 
you  to  pay  every  attention  to  Glenriddel's  wishes ;  as  he  is  almost 
the  only,  and  undoubtedly  the  best  friend  that  your  unlucky  fate 
has  left  you. 

Apropos,  I  just  now  hear  that  you  have  beat  your  foes,  every  taU 
hollow.  Huzza  I  lo  triumphe  I  Mr  Biddel,  who  is  at  my  elbow, 
says  that  if  it  is  so,  he  begs  that  you  will  wait  on  him  directly,  and 
I  know  you  are  too  good  a  man  not  to  pay  your  respects  to  your 
saviour.    Yours,  R.  B. 

A  letter  written  at  this  time  to  William  Nicol,  explains  itself  as 
drawn  forth  by  an  epistle  of  reproachful  advice  to  the  poet : 

TO    MR    WILLIAM    NICOL. 

20th  February  1792. 

0  thou,  wisest  among  the  Wise,  meridian  blaze  of  Prudence, 
full-moon  of  Discretion,  and  chief  of  many  Counsellors !  How 
infinitely  is  thy  puddle-headed,  rattle-headed,  wrong-headed, 
round-headed  slave  indebted  to  thy  supereminent  goodness,  that 
from  the  luminous  path  of  thy  own  right-lined  rectitude,  thou 
lookest  benignly  down  on  an  erring  wretch,  of  whom  the  zigzag 
wanderings  de^  all  the  powers  of  calculation,  from  the  simple 
copulation  of  units  up  to  the  hidden  mysteries  of  fluxions !  May 
one  feeble  ray  of  that  light  of  wisdom,  which  darts  from  thy 
sensorium,  straight  as  the  arrow  of  heaven,  and  bright  as  the 
meteor  of  inspiration,  may  it  be  my  portion,  so  that  I  may  be  less 
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unworthy  of  the  face  and  favonr  of  that  father  of  Proverbs  and 
master  of  Maxims^  that  antipode  of  Folly  and  magnet  among  the 
Sages — the  wise  and  witty  Willie  Nicol !  Amen  !  Amen !  Yea, 
so  be  it ! 

For  me !  I  am  a  beast,  a  reptile,  and  know  nothing !  From  the 
cave  of  my  ignorance,  amid  the  fogs  of  my  dulness,  and  pestilential 
fiunes  of  my  political  heresies,  I  look  up  to  thee,  as  doth  a  toad 
through  the  iron-barred  lucerne  of  a  pestiferous  dungeon,  to  the 
cloudless  glory  of  a  summer  sun !  Soi^y  sighing  in  bitterness  of 
soul,  I  say,  When  shall  my  name  be  the  quotation  of  the  wise,  and 
my  count^iance  be  the  delight  of  the  godly,  like  the  illustiious 
lord  of  Laggan's  many  hills?  As  for  hun,  nis  works  are  perfect: 
never  did  the  pen  of  Calumny  blur  the  fair  page  of  his  reputation, 
nor  the  bolt  of  Hatred  fly  at  his  dwelling. 

Thou  mirror  of  Purity,  when  shall  the  elfin-lamp  of  my  glimmerous 
understanding,  purged  fh)m  sensual  appetites  and  gross  desires,  shine 
like  the  constellation  of  thy  intellectual  powers !  As  for  thee,  thy 
thoughts  are  pure,  and  thy  lips  are  holy.  Never  did  the  imhallowed 
breath  of  the  powers  of  diu*kness  and  the  pleasures  of  darkness 
pollute  the  sac^  flame  of  thy  sky-descended  and  heaven-bound 
desires;  never  did  the  vapours  of  impurity  stain  the  unclouded 
serene  of  thy  cerulean  imagination.  O  that  like  thine  were  the 
tenor  of  my  life,  like  thine  the  tenor  of  my  conversation ! — then 
should  no  Mend  fear  for  my  strength,  no  enemy  rejoice  in  my 
weakness !  Then  should  I  lie  down  and  rise  up,  and  none  to  make 
me  afraid.  May  thv  pity  and  thy  prayer  be  exercised  for,  O  thou 
lamp  of  Wisdom  ana  mirror  of  Morality  !  thy  devoted  slave, 

Iv.  S. 

A  few  days  after  the  date  of  the  last  letter,  occurred  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  events  in  the  life  of  Burns.  It  may  be  related 
in  the  words  of  Mr  Lockhart,  who  constructed  this  part  of  his 
work  from  original  and  authoritative  documents : 

^  At  that  period  [1792]  a  great  deal  of  contraband  traffic,  chiefly 
from  the  Isle  of  Man,  was  going  on  along  the  coasts  of  GaUoway 
and  Ayrshire,  and  the  whole  of  the  revenue-officers  fi'om  Gretna 
to  Dumfnes  were  placed  under  the  orders  of  a  superintendent 
residing  in  Annan,  who  exerted  himself  zealously  in  intercepting 
the  descent  of  the  smuggling  vessels.  On  the  27tli  of  February,  a 
suspicious-looking  brig  was  discovered  in  the  Solway  Firth,  and 
Burns  was  one  of  the  party  whom  the  superintendent  conducted 
to  watch  her  motions.  She  got  into  shallow  water  the  day 
afterwards,  and  the  officers  were  enabled  to  discover  that  her  crew 
were  niunerous,  armed,  and  not  likely  to  yield  without  a  struggle. 
Lewars,  a  brother-exciseman,  an  intimate  friend  of  our  poet,  was 
accordingly  sent  to  Dumfries    for    a    guard    of   dragoons;    the 
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saperintendent  himself^  Mr  Crawford^  proceeded  on  a  similar 
errand  to  Ecdefechan^  and  Bums  was  left  with  some  men  under 
his  orders^  to  watch  the  brig^  and  prevent  landing  or  escape.  From 
the  private  journal  of  one  of  the  excisemen-now  in  my  hands-it 
appears  that  Bums  manifested  considerable  impatience  while  thns 
occupied^  being  left  for  many  hours  in  a  wet  salt-marshy  with  a 
force  which  he  knew  to  be  inadequate  to  the  purpose  it  was  meant 
to  fulfil.  One  of  his  comrades  hearing  him  abuse  his  friend 
Lewars  in  particular^  for  being  slow  about  his  journey^  the  man 
answered  that  he  also  wished  the  devil  had  him  for  his  pains^  and 
that  Bums  in  the  meantime  would  do  well  to  indite  a  song  upon 
the  sluggard:  Bums  said  nothing;  but  after  taking  a  few  strides 
by  himself  among  the  reeds  and  shingle^  rejoined  his  party^  and 
chanted  to  them  the  well-known  ditty : 

THE    DEIL'S    AWA'    WT    THE    EXCISEMAN. 

[Tune — The  Looking-gUut."] 

The  deil  cam  fiddling  through  the  town^ 

And  danced  awa'  wi'  the  Exciseman^ 
And  ilka  wife  cries :  ^  Auld  Mahoun^ 
I  wish  you  luck  o'  the  prize,  man ! ' 
The  deil 's  awa',  the  deil 's  awa', 

The  deil 's  awa'  wi'  the  Exciseman ; 
He 's  danced  awa',  he 's  danced  awa*, 
He 's  danced  awa'  wi'  the  Exciseman  ! 

We  '11  mak  our  maut,  we  '11  brew  our  drink, 
We  '11  dance,  and  sing,  and  rejoice,  man ; 
And  monie  braw  thanks  to  the  meikle  black  deil 
That  danced  awa'  wi'  the  Exciseman. 
The  deil 's  awa',  the  deil 's  awa'. 

The  deil 's  awa'  wi'  the  Exciseman ; 
He 's  danced  awa',  he 's  danced  awa'. 
He 's  danced  awa'  wi'  the  Exciseman ! 

There 's  threesome  reels,  there 's  foursome  reels. 

There 's  hornpipes  and  strathspeys,  man ; 
But  the  ae  best  dance  e'er  cam  to  the  land 
Was — ^the  deil 's  awa'  wi'  the  Exciseman. 
The  deil 's  awa',  the  deil 's  awa'. 

The  deil 's  awa'  wi'  the  Exciseman ; 
He's  danced  awa',  he's  danced  awa'. 
He 's  danced  awa'  wi'  the  Exciseman !]  ^ 

^  See  Appendix,  No.  16. 
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'LewaiB  arrived  shortly  after  with  his  dragoons;  and  Bums, 
patting  himself  at  their  head,  waded  sword  in  hand  to  the  brig, 
and  was  the  first  to  board  her.  The  crew  lost  heart,  and  submitted, 
though  their  numbers  were  greater  than  those  of  the  assailing 
force.  The  vessel  was  condemned,  and,  with  all  her  arms  and 
stores,  sold  next  day  at  Dumfiriesj  upon  which  occasion.  Bums, 
whose  conduct  had  been  highly  commended,  thought  fit  to  purchase 
fimr  carronades  by  way  of  trophy.' 

Mr  Lockhart  goes  on  to  say,  that  the  poet  sent  these  guns  as 
a  present  'to  the  French  Convention,'  with  a  letter  testifying 
his  admiration  and  respect,  and  that  the  gift  and  letter  were 
intercepted  at  the  custom-house  at  Dover. 

The  whole  affidr  was  treated  by  Allan  Cunningham  as  of  a 
fabulous  character;  but  it  has  been  substantiated  in  the  main 
particulars  by  Mr  Joseph  Train,  the  successor  of  Lewars  as  super- 
visor at  DumMes,  firom  the  original  diary  of  Mr  Crawford;  an 
account  of  the  seizure  and  sale  of  the  vessel  by  Bums  himself;  and 
a  document  written  by  Lewars,  detailing  the  circumstance  of  Bums 
having  purchased  the  four  carronades,  and  despatched  them  as  a 
present  to  the  French  Convention.  In  the  sale-catalogue,  in  Bums's 
handwriting,  which  Mr  Train  possesses,  the  poet  enters  himself  as 
the  purchaser  of  the  four  guns  for  £8} 

Some  doubt  may,  nevertheless,  remain  as  to  the  gravity  of  Bums's 
fault  in  liis  disposal  of  the  guns.  Mr  Lockhart  says :  '  We  were 
not,  it  is  true,  at  war  with  France ;  but  every  one  knew  and  felt 
that  we  were  to  be  so  ere  long ;  and  nobody  can  pretend  that  Bums 
was  not  guilty  on  this  occasion  of  a  most  absurd  and  presumptuous 
breach  of  decorum.' 

With  all  proper  deference,  we  do  pretend  at  least  to  doubt, 
if  not  entirely  to  deny,  that  the  act  of  Bums  was  necessarily  to  be 
held  as  a  breach  of  decorum.  A  careful  investigation  of  dates 
and  attendant  circumstances  places  the  affair  in  a  light  very 
different  from  that  in  which  it  is  represented  by  Mr  Lockhart.  At 
the  time  when  Bums  pmrchased  the  four  carronades,  there  was 
no  such  body  in  existence  as  the  French  Convention.  Such  a  body 
did  come  into  being  in  the  ensuing  September;  but  if  Bums 
delayed  so  long  to  send  the  guns,  the  fact  should  have  been 
ascertained  and  distinctly  stated,  as  a  few  months  in  a  year  dis- 
tinguished by  such  a  rapid  course  of  events,  and  such  extraordinary 
changes  of  public  sentiment,  make  all  possible  difference  in  the 

^  Sco  these  docrnnents  more  particolarlj  alladod  to  in  Blackie's  edition  of  Barns,  I.  codiii. 
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diaracter  of  the  transaction.  If^  as  is  likdy^  Bums  sent  the  guns 
to  Paris  immediately  on  their  being  bought  (for  what  other  purpose 
could  he  have  made  such  a  purchase?)^  he  must  have  addressed 
them  to  the  Legislative  Assembly — a  body  which  had  as  yet  done 
nothing  to  forfeit  the  respect  of  worthy  Britons^  which  was  at  this 
moment  supporting  a  ministry  of  the  Constitutional  party  around 
Louis  XYI.^  and  holding  forth  every  demonstration  g£  pacific 
feeling  towards  England.  On  the  28th  of  February  1792^  it  was 
less  than  a  month  from  the  time  when  George  III.  opened  parlia- 
ment with  little  besides  congratulations  on  the  peace  and  internal 
prosperity  of  the  coxuatry.  The  three  per  cents,  were  above  ninety-- 
six,  and  expected  to  go  up  to  par.  Not  a  whisper  had  yet  occurred 
of  any  proceedings  of  the  British  government  with  regard  to  the 
bad  blood  arising  between  France  and  the  emperor  of  Germany. 
Not  till  August  was  the  British  ambassador  recalled  from  Paris; 
not  till  the  ensuing  January  was  war  proclaimed  by  England  against 
France.  Bums^  in  shorty  was  entitled^  at  this  particular  moment^ 
to  make  a  firiendly  demonstration  towards  the  French  government, 
without  necessarily  being  presumed  to  intend  a  breach  of  decorum 
towards  his  own.  It  is  true  we  are  told  that  the  authorities  at 
Dover  intercepted  the  guns ;  but  we  do  not  know  how  long  it  was 
before  they  reached  that  place.  In  the  state  of  conveyances  at  that 
time^  it  could  not  be  a  very  short  time.  If  they  were  not  there 
before  the  end  of  April — ^war  having  then  been  proclaimed  by  the 
French  against  the  emperor — ^the  British  government  might  fed 
warranted  in  stopping  the  guns,  merely  from  a  sense  of  the  impro- 
priety of  sending  even  this  small  modicum  of  aid  to  a  power  which 
was  arraying  itself  against  one  of  our  allies.  Here  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  we  are  unaware  that  the  British  court  viewed  the 
proceedings  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  with  dislike  even  so  early 
as  February.  M.  de  Perigord — afterwards  so  well  known  as 
Talleyrand — ^having  then  come  to  soxmd  the  British  ministry  as 
to  their  sentiments  on  the  possible  attack  of  the  French  on  the 
emperor's  Flemish  domains,  found  himself  slighted  at  the  levee, 
and  was  passed  by  the  queen  in  the  drawing-room  without  notice. 
But  these  were  only  premonitory  symptoms  of  what  was  to  follow. 
The  essential  fact  of  the  case  is,  that  the  minutest  daily  chronicles 
of  the  time  bear  no  trace  of  an  apprehension  on  the  part  of  the 
pubHc  that  we  were  likely  to  become  the  enemies  of  France.^    If 

*  A  f^  gleuiiDgs  fixnn  the  newspapers  of  the  day  will  help  ns  to  set  a  right  estimate  on 
tilie  act  of  Boras. 
In  the  summer  of  1791,  a  gentleman  of  Glasgow  had  commuiieated  to  Lafa}rette  a  plan 
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Bums,  then,  despatched  these  guns  soon  after  pnrchasing  them, 
he  may  be  said  at  the  most  to  have  committed,  for  a  Scottish 
citizen  and  public  officer,  a  somewhat  eccentric  action;  but  he 
cannot  be  accused  of  an  'absurd  and  presumptuous  breach  of 
decorum ; '  nor  does  it  appear  that  his  act  was  regarded  in  this 
light  by  any  person  entitled  to  take  notice  of  his  conduct. 

One  inference  hitherto  unnoted  is  to  be  made  from  his  purchase 
of  the  four  guns — ^that  he  possessed  at  this  time  a  little  spare 
money.  Of  this  there  are  other  symptoms,  as  his  settling  Hill's 
accost  for  boo]»  in  December,  ^  his  ;x>n  after^^arging 
the  debt  for  Fergusson's  tombstone.  He  afterwards  made  an 
acknowledgment  to  his  brother  Oilbert,  that  he  had  incurred 
some  debts  in  consequence  of  carelessness  about  expense  on  his 
coming  to  reside  in  Dumfries.  Thus  we  see  that  Bums,  when  he 
possessed  any  money  over  and  above  what  was  immediately 
required  for  subsistence,  easily  allowed  it,  one  way  or  another, 
to  dip  through  his  hands.  The  small  reversion  of  his  farming- 
scheme  did  not  probably  survive  his  arrival  in  Dumfries  many 
months. 

An  interval  of  some  months  elapses,  during  which  we  have  no 
letters  of  Bums,  nor  any  trace  of  his  actions.  It  seems,  however, 
to  have  been  a  cheerful  period  of  his  life.  He  is  first  found 
writing  in  July,  on  a  trivial  piece  of  business,  to  an  Edinburgh 
musical  friend : 

TO    MB    STEPHEN    CLARKE,    EDINBURGH. 

l(Uh  July  1792. 

Mr  Bums  begs  leave  to  present  his  most  respectful  compliments 
to  Mr  Clarke.  Mr  B.  some  time  ago  did  himself  the  honour  of 
writing  Mr  C.  respecting  coming  out  to  the  country,  to  give  a  little 
musical  instruction  in  a  highly  respectable  family,  where  Mr  C. 
may  have  his  own  terms,  and  may  be  as  happy  as  indolence,  the 
devil,  and  the  gout  will  permit  him.  Mr  B.  knows  well  how  Mr 
C.  is  engaged  with  another  family;  but  cannot  Mr  C.  find  two  or 

for  artillery  carried  by  horses,  and  four  gans  so  momited  were  in  consequence  oscd  by  his 
troops  with  great  effect  at  the  battle  of  Manbeuge,  June  9,  1792. 

In  tlie  latter  part  of  January  1792,  a  subsoiption  was  opened  at  Glasgow  *  to  aid  the 
French  in  carrying  on  the  war  against  the  emigrant  prince,  or  any  foreign  power  by  whom 
they  may  be  attacked.*  In  the  words  of  the  paragraph  :  *  It  is  said  that  X1200  have  already 
been  subscribed.* 

In  15th  May,  it  is  stated  as  a  report  that  sixteen  sail  of  the  line  are  to  be  fitted  out ;  *  but 
we  do  not  believe  it,  as  we  hope  our  ministry  are  too  prudent  to  think  of  involving  this  nation 
in  any  disputes  that  may  arise  from  the  French  Rerolotioii.' 
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tiiree  weeks  to  spare  to  each  of  them?  Mr  B.  is  deeply  impressed 
with,  and  awfuUy  conscioTis  of,  the  high  importance  of  Mr  C.  s  time, 
whether  in  the  winged  moments  of  symphonious  exhibition,  at  the 
keys  of  harmony,  while  listening  seraphs  cease  their  own  less 
ddUghtfhl  strains;  or  in  the  drowsy  arms  of  sliunberous  Repose,  in 
the  arms  of  his  dearly-beloved  elbow-chair,  where  the  frowsy  bnt 
potent  power  of  Indolence  drcumfuses  her  vaponrs  roxmd,  and 
i\rr^^  on  the  head  of  her  darling  son.  But  half  a  line 
_,  naif  a  meaning  from  Mr  C.  would  make  Mr  B.  the 
^c  of  mortals. 


jf 


■^ 


TO    MRS    DUNLOP. 

AvNAN  Wateb-foot,  22d  August  1792. 

Do  not  blame  me  for  it,  madam — my  own  conscience,  hackneyed 
and  weather-beaten  as  it  is,  in  watching  and  reproving  my  vagaries, 
follies,  indolence,  &c.,  has  continued  to  punish  me  sufficiently. 

Do  you  think  it  possible,  my  dear  and  honoured  friend,  that  I 
could  be  so  lost  to  gratitude  for  many  favours,  to  esteem  for  much 
worth,  and  to  the  honest,  kind,  pleasurable  tie  of,  now  old  acquain- 
tance, and  I  hope  and  am  sure  of  progressive,  increasing  friendship 
— as  for  a  single  day,  not  to  think  of  you — ^to  ask  the  Fates  what 
they  are  doing  and  about  to  do  with  my  much-loved  friend  and  her 
wide-scattered  connections,  and  to  beg  of  them  to  be  as  kind  to  you 
and  yours  as  they  possibly  can? 

Apropos ! — though  how  it  is  apropos  I  have  not  leisure  to  explain 
^-do  you  know  that  I  am  almost  in  love  with  an  acquaintance  of 
yours  ?  Almost !  said  I — I  am  in  love,  souce  over  head  and  ears, 
deep  as  the  most  unfathomable  abyss  of  the  boundless  ocean ! — ^but 
the  word  love,  owing  to  the  intermingledoms  of  the  good  and  the 
bad,  the  pure  and  the  impure,  in  this  world,  being  rather  an 
equivocal  term  for  expressing  one's  sentiments  and  sensations,  I 
must  do  justice  to  the  sacred  purity  of  my  attachment.  Know, 
then,  that  the  heart-struck  awe;  the  distant  humble  approach; 
the  delight  we  should  have  in  gasdng  upon  and  listening  to  a 
messenger  of  Heaven,  appearing  in  aU  the  unspotted  purity  of  his 
celestial  home,  among  the  coarse,  polluted,  far  inferior  sons  of  men, 
to  deliver  to  them  tidings  that  make  their  hearts  swim  in  joy,  and 
their  imaginations  soar  in  transport— such,  so  delighting  and  so  pure, 
were  the  emotions  of  my  soul  on  meeting  the  other  day  with  Miss 
Lesley  Baillie,  your  neighbour  at  M[ayfidd].  Mr  B.,  with  his  two 
daughters,  accompanied  by  Mr  H.  of  G.,  passing  through  Diunfries  a 
few  days  ago,  on  their  way  to  England,  did  me  the  honour  of  calling 
on  me ;  on  which  I  took  my  horse — though,  God  knows,  I  could  ill 
spare  the  time — and  accompanied  them  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles,  and 
dined  and  spent  the  day  with  them.  'Twas  about  nine,  I  think, 
when  I  left  them,  and  riding  home,  I  composed  the  following  ballad^ 


ins  Asn  worn  of  btbxb.  {Dtt. 

of  wbich  joa  vill  jvobaJilT  think  too  imwt  m  dnr  ^>"gMii^  ^ib  jl 
wfll  ooct  voa  another  ptMt  erf"  posuge.  Yoa  must  know  duMt  Acre 
it  an  old  bdbd  beguming 


'  If  J  bHET  liflK  BkSb, 

I  *::  mr  tSse  a  ST  ;:»&,' Ac 


So  I  paroditfJ  it  as  fi)IlavB»  whidi  is  liioaDT  the  fint  capj. 


BOXyT    LESLEY. 

O  saw  je  bonnj  Leskv, 

As  she  gaed  owie  the  Border? 
She  *s  gane,  like  Alexander, 

To  spread  her  conquests  fiirdier. 

To  see  her  is  to  kre  her. 

And  kire  but  her  for  erer; 
For  nature  made  her  what  she  i% 

And  nerer  made  anither ! 

Thou  art  a  queen^  fair  LesIeVy 

Thj  subjects  we,  before  thee; 
Thou  art  ^vine,  fidr  Leskv, 

The  hearts  o'  men  adore  thee. 

The  deil  he  couldna  scaith  thee. 

Or  aught  that  wad  belang  thee ; 
He  'd  look  into  thy  bonny  face, 

And  say:  'I  canna  wrang  tl^!' 

The  powers  aboon  will  tent  thee ; 

^Iisfortune  sha'  na  steer  thee ; 
Thou  'rt  like  themselves  sae  loTdy^ 

That  iU  they  11  ne'er  let  near  thee. 

Return  again,  fair  Lesley, 

Betum  to  Caledonie ! 
That  we  may  brag,  we  hae  a  lass 

There 's  nane  again  sae  bonny.* 

So  much  for  ballads.  I  regret  that  you  are  gone  to  the  east 
country,  as  I  am  to  be  in  Ayrshire  in  about  a  fortnight.  This 
world  of  ours,  notwithstanding  it  has  many  good  things  in  it,  yet  it 
has  ever  had  this  curse — ^that  two  or  three  people,  who  would  be  the 
happier  the  oftener  they  met  tc^ether,  are,  almost  without  exception, 
always  so  placed  as  never  to  meet  but  once  or  twice  a  year,  which, 

'  Hia  Leekj  BaOlie  became  Hn  Camming  of  Logie,  and  died  in  E^bnrgfa,  Jolj  184S. 
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considering  the  few  years  of  a  man's  life^  is  a  very  great '  evil  under 
the  snn/  which  I  do  not  recollect  that  Solomon  has  mentioned  in 
his  catalogue  of  the  miseries  of  man.  I  hope  and  believe  that  there 
is  a  state  of  existence  beyond  the  grave^  where  the  worthy  of  this  life 
wiU  renew  their  former  intimacies,  with  this  endearing  addition*-^ 
that  ^  we  meet  to  part  no  more.' 

*  Ten  ufl,  ye  dead, 
WISL  none  of  jon  in  pity  diBdoee  the  secret, 
What  'tis  yon  are,  and  we  mnst  shortly  be  ?'  ^ 

A  thousand  trmes  have  I  made  this  apostrophe  to  the  departed  sons 
of  men,  but  not  one  of  them  has  ever  thought  fit  to  answer  the 
question.  ^  O  that  some  courteous  ghost  would  blab  it  out ! '  But 
it  cannot  be :  you  and  I,  my  friend,  must  make  the  experiment  by 
ourselves  and  for  ourselves.  However,  I  am  so  convinced  that  an 
unshaken  faith  in  the  doctrines  of  religion  is  not  only  necessary, 
by  making  us  better  men,  but  also  by  making  us  happier  men,  that 
I  should  take  every  care  that  your  little  godson,  and  every  little 
creature  that  shall  call  me  father,  shall  be  taught  them. 

So  ends  this  heterogeneous  letter,  written  at  this  wild  place  of  the 
world,  in  the  intervals  of  my  labour  of  discharging  a  vessel  of  ram 
from  Antigua.  B.  B, 

TO    MB    CUNNINGHAM. 

« 
Dumfries,  lOih  September  1792. 

No !  I  will  not  attempt  an  apology.  Amid  all  my  hurry  of 
business,  grinding  the  faces  of  the  pubUcan  and  the  sinner  on  the 
merciless  wheels  of  the  Excise;  making  ballads,  and  then  drinking 
and  singing  them;  and,  over  and  above  all,  the  correcting  the 
press- work  of  two  diflferent  publications  :*  still,  still  I  might  have 
stolen  five  minutes  to  dedicate  to  one  of  the  first  of  my  friends  and 
fellow-creatures.  I  might  have  done,  as  I  do  at  present,  snatched 
an  hour  near  ^  witching-time  of  night,'  and  scrawled  a  page  or  two. 
I  might  have  congratulated  mv  friend  on  his  marriage;^  or  I  might 
have  thanked  the  Caledonian  Archers  for  the  honoiur  they  have  done 
me*  (though,  to  do  myself  justice,  I  intended  to  have  done  both  in 

*  Blair's  Grave, 

'  Mr  Creech  to  Mr  Cadell,  Jnne  13,  1792 :  *  I  enclose  a  sheet  of  Bnms*s  Poems,  now 
going  on,  that  yon  may  hare  the  plate  in  readiness.  There  will  be  fifty  pages  of  additional 
poems  to  this  edition.' 

The  other  work  now  in  the  course  of  being  corrected  by  Bums  as  it  passed  through  the  press, 
was  probably  Johnton*8  Musicai  Mvsettm, 

*  *  [Married]  at  Edinburgh  (April  13,  1792),  Mr  Alexander  Cunningham,  writer,  to 
Miss  Agnes  Mobr,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Henry  Moir,  minister  of  the  gospel  at 
Anehtertool.' — 8cot$  Magazine, 

*  The  diploma  sent  by  this  honourable  body  to  the  poet  is  in  possession  of  his  son.  Major 
J.  G.  Bums, 
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rhyme,  else  I  had  done  both  long  ere  now).  WeD,  then,  here  is  to 
your  good  health ! — ^for  you  must  know,  I  have  set  a  nipperkin  of 
toddy  by  me,  just  by  way  of  speU,  to  keep  away  the  meikle  homed 
deil,  or  any  of  his  subaltern  imps,  who  may  be  on  their  nightly 
rounds. 

But  what  shall  I  write  to  you? — 'The  voice  said.  Cry;'  and  I 
said,  'What  shall  I  cry  ?'  O  thou  spirit!  whatever  thou  art,  or 
wherever  thou  makest  thyself  visible !  Be  thou  a  bogle  by  the  eerie 
side  of  an  auld  thorn,  in  the  dreary  glen  through  which  the  herd- 
callan  maun  bicker  in  his  gloamin'  route  &ae  the  fauld !  Be  thou 
a  brownie,  set,  at  dead  of  night,  to  thy  task  by  the  blazing  ingle,  or 
in  the  solitary  bam,  where  the  repercussions  of  thy  iron  flail  half 
affiright  thysdf,  as  thou  performest  the  work  of  twenty  of  the  sons 
of  men,  ere  the  cock-crowing  summon  thee  to  thy  ample  c(^  of 
substantial  brose.  Be  thou  a  kelpie,  haunting  the  ford  or  ferry  in 
the  starless  night,  mixing  thy  laughing  yell  with  the  howling  of  the 
storm  and  the  roaring  of  the  flood,  as  thou  viewest  the  perils  and 
miseries  of  man  on  the  foundering  horse,  or  in  the  tumbling  boat ! 
Or,  lastly,  be  thou  a  ghost,  paying  thy  nocturnal  visits  to  the  hoary 
ruins  of  decayed  grandeur ;  or  performing  thy  mystic  rites  in  the 
shadow  of  the  time-worn  church,  while  the  moon  looks  without  a 
doud  on  the  silent,  ghastly  dwellings  of  the  dead  around  thee ;  or 
taking  thy  stand  bv  the  bedside  of  the  villain,  or  the  murderer, 
portraying  on  his  dreaming  fiEmcy  pictures  dreadful  as  the  horrors 
of  unveiled  hell,  and  terrible  as  the  wrath  of  incensed  Deily !  Come, 
thou  spirit,  but  not  in  these  horrid  forms ;  come  with  the  milder, 
gentle,  easy  inspirations  which  thou  breathest  round  the  wig  of  a 
prating  advocate,  or  the  iSte-a-tSte  of  a  tea-sipping  gossip,  while 
their  tongues  run  at  the  light-horse  gallop  of  clish-maclaver  for  ever 
and  ever — come  and  assist  a  poor  deril  who  is  quite  jaded  in  the 
attempt  to  share  half  an  idea  among  half  a  hundred  words ;  to  fill  up 
four  quarto  pages,  while  he  has  not  got  one  single  sentence  of 
recollection,  information,  or  remark,  worth  putting  pen  to  paper 
for.     ♦     *     ♦     ♦ 

Apropos,  how  do  you  like — ^I  mean  really  like — the  married  life ! 
Ah,  my  friend!  matrimony  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  what 
your  love-sick  youths  and  sighing  girls  take  it  to  be !  But 
marriage,  we  are  told,  is  appointed  by  God,  and  I  shall  never 
quarrel  with  any  of  His  institutions.  I  am  a  husband  of  older 
standing  than  you,  and  shall  give  you  my  ideas  of  the  conjugal 
state  {en  passant — you  know  I  am  no  Latinist — is  not  conjugal 
derived  from  jugum,  a  yoke?)  Well,  then,  the  scale  of  good 
wifeship  I  divide  into  ten  parts:  Gteod-nature,  four;  Good  Sense, 
two;  Wit,  one;  Personal  Charms — ^namely,  a  sweet  face,  eloquent 
eyes,  fine  limbs,  graceful  carriage  (I  woidd  add  a  fine  waist  too, 
but  that  is  soon  spoilt,  you  know),  all  these,  one;  as  for  the  other 
qualities  belonging  to  or  attending  on  a  wife,  such  as  Fortune, 
Connections,  Education  (I  mean  education  extraordinary).  Family 
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Bloody  &c.^  divide  the  two  remaining  degrees  among  them  as 
Tou  please;  only  remember  that  all  these  minor  properties  must 
be  expressed  by  /ractionSj  for  there  is  not  any  one  of  them^  in 
the  aforesaid  scale^  entitled  to  the  dignity  of  an  integer. 

As  for  the  rest  of  my  &ncies  and  reveries — ^how  I  lately  met 
with  Miss  Lesley  Baillie^  the  most  beautifnl^  elegant  woman  in 
the  world — ^how  I  accompanied  her  and  her  father's  family  fifteen 
miles  on  their  jonmey  out  of  pure  devotion^  to  admire  the 
loveliness  of  the  works  of  QoA,  in  such  an  unequalled  display  of 
them — ^how^  in  galloping  home  at  nighty  I  made  a  ballad  on  her^ 
of  which  these  two  stanzas  make  a  part : 

'  Thou,  bonny  Lesley,  art  a  queen, 

Thy  subjects  we  before  thee ; 

Thou,  bonny  Lesley,  art  divine, 

The  hearts  o'  men  adore  thee. 

The  veiy  deil  he  couldua  scath 

Whatever  wad  belang  thee ! 
He  'd  look  into  thy  bonny  face. 

And  say  :  ''  1  canna  wrang  thee.'' ' 

Behold  all  these  things  are  written  in  the  chronicles  of  my 
imagination^  and  shall  be  read  by  thee^  my  dear  fiiend^  and  by 
thy  beloved  spouse^  my  other  dear  fiiend^  at  a  more  convenient 
season. 

Now^  to  thee^  and  to  tihy  before-designed  io^om-companion^ 
be  given  the  precious  things  brought  forth  by  the  sun^  and  the 
precious  things  brought  forth  by  the  moon^  and  the  benignest 
influences  of  the  stars,  and  the  living  streams  which  flow  from 
the  fountaina  of  life,  and  by  the  tree  of  life,  for  ever  and  ever ! 
Amen !  B.  B. 

The  Scots  Musical  Miiseum  of  Johnson  was  originally  an 
engraver's  undertaking.  The  assistance  of  Bums  imexpectedly 
made  it  an  ample  repertory  of  the  Scottish  music  and  songs, 
besides  giving  it  the  attractions  of  his  own  brilliant  muse.  It 
had  also  the  benefit  of  the  co-operation  of  Mr  Stephen  Clarke,  the 
organist,  in  harmonising  the  airs.  It  was,  however,  a  work  of 
plain  appearance,  and  scarcely  suitable  in  purity  of  taste  for 
refined  society. 

About  the  time  at  which  we  have  now  arrived,  a  small  fraternity 
of  musical  amateurs  in  Edinburgh  had  matured  the  design  of  a 
collection  of  the  Scottish  airs  with  poetry,  in  a  much  more  elegant 
form,  under  more  rigid  editorial  care,  and  with  the  novel  advantage 
of  symphonies  and  accompaniments  by  the  first  musicians  of 
the  continent.  The  person  chiefly  concerned  was  Mr  George 
Thomson,   a  man  somewhat  above  Bums's  own  age,  occupying 

VOL.  III.  o 
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the  sitaation  of  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  the 
Encouragement  of  ManofiEictures  in  Scotland.  Another  was  the 
Honotorable  Andrew  Erskine^  brother  of  the  musical  Earl  of 
Kellie/  a  wit  and  versifier  well  known  in  aristocratic  circles. 
The  former  gentleman  lived  till  Febroary  1851^  in  the  possessum 
of  all  his  faculties^  not  less  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  &yoniite 
mnsicj  and  of  all  the  rational  pleasures  of  society — a  remiarkable 
proof  of  what  a  moderate^  cheerM  mind^  not  mndnly  tasked  by 
business  or  crashed  by  care^  will  do  in  prolonging  life^  and  thus 
forming  a  striking  contrast  to  the  hapless  Bard  of  Caledonia. 
It  was  determined  by  the  little  group  of  amateurs^  that  the 
assistance  of  Bums  should  be  asked^  and  Mr  Thomson  accordingly 
addressed  him. 

MB    THOMSON    TO    BUBNS. 

Edivbuboh,  Sqdember  1792. 

Sir — ^For  some  years  past  I  have^  with  a  friend  or  two^  employed 
many  leisure  hours  in  selecting  and  collating  the  most  &vourite  of 
our  national  melodies  for  publication.  We  luive  euj^aged  Fleyel^  the 
most  agreeable  composer  livings  to  put  accompamments  to  these, 
and  also  to  compose  an  instrumental  prelude  and  conclusion  to 
each  air,  the  better  to  fit  them  for  concerts,  both  public  and  private. 
To  render  this  work  perfect,  we  are  desirous  to  have  the  poetry 
improved  wherever  it  seems  unworthy  of  the  music;  and  that  it  is 
so  in  manv  instances,  is  allowed  by  every  one  conversant  with  our 
musical  collections.  The  editors  of  these  seem,  in  general,  to  have 
depended  on  the  music  proving  an  excuse  for  the  verses;  and  hence 
some  charming  melodies  are  united  to  mere  nonsense  and  doggrd, 
while  others  are  accommodated  with  rhymes  so  loose  and  inddOicate 
as  cannot  be  sung  in  decent  company.  To  remove  this  reproach 
would  be  an  easy  task  to  the  author  of  the  Cotter^s  Saturday  Night; 
and,  for  the  honoiur  of  Caledonia^  I  would  fain  hope  he  may  be 
induced  to  take  up  the  pen.  If  so,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  present 
the  public  with  a  collection  infinitely  more  interesting  than  any  that 
has  yet  appeared,  and  acceptable  to  all  persons  of  taste,  whether 
they  wish  for  correct  melodies,  delicate  accompaniments,  or  charac* 
teristic  verses.  We  will  esteem  your  poetical  assistance  a  parti- 
cular favour,  besides  paying  any  reasonable  price  you  shall  please 
to  demand  for  it.  Profit  is  quite  a  secondary  consideration  with  us, 
and  we  are  resolved  to  spare  neither  pains  nor  expense  on  the 
publication.    Tell  me  frankly,  then,  whether  you  will  devote  your 

*  Third  ion  of  Alexander,  fifth  Earl  of  Kellie,  bj  Janet^  daughter  of  the  celebrated  phjndan 
and  wit,  Dr  Pitcaim.  Mr  Erakine  was  the  anther  in  part  of  a  cnriooB  and  rare  volnme, 
entitled  LeUen  bttween  the  Hon,  Andrew  Erskine  and  Jamet  BoiweU^  Etq,  London,  1763—* 
an  amnsing  specimen  of  youthful  firolio  and  yiTacitjr. 
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leisure  to  writing  twenty  or  twenty-five  songs  suited  to  the  particniar 
melodies  which  I  am  prepared  to  send  you.  A  few  songs^  exception^ 
able  only  in  some  of  their  verses^  I  will  likewise  submit  to  your 
consideration^  leaving  it  to  you  either  to  mend  these  or  make  new 
songs  in  their  stead.  It  is  superfluous  to  assure  you^  that  I  have  no 
intention  to  displace  any  of  the  sterling  old  songs :  those  only  will 
be  removed  which  appear  quite  silly  or  absolutely  indecent.  Even 
these  shall  be  all  examined  by  Mr  Bums;  and  if  he  is  of  opinion 
that  any  of  them  are  deserving  of  the  musio^  in  such  cases  no  divorce 
«hall  take  place. 

G.  TSOMSON. 


BUBNS    TO    MB    THOMSON. 

DuMFBiES,  16(A  Sept,  1793. 

Sib — I  have  just  this  moment  got  your  letter.  As  the  request  you 
make  to  me  will  positively  add  to  my  enjoyments  in  complying  with 
it,  I  shall  enter  into  your  undertaking  with  all  the  small  portion  of 
abilities  I  have,  strained  to  their  utmost  exertion  by  the  impulse  of 
enthusiasm.  Only,  don't  hurry  me — '  Deil  tak  the  hmdmost '  is  by  no 
means  the  cri  de  guerre  of  my  Muse.  Will  you,  as  I  am  inferior  to 
none  of  you  in  enthusiastic  attachment  to  tibe  poetiy  and  music  of 
old  Caleaonia,  and,  since  you  request  it,  have  cheerfully  promised  my 
mite  of  assistance — ^will  you  let  me  have  a  list  of  your  airs,  with  the 
first  line  of  the  printed  verses  you  intend  for  them,  that  I  may  have 
an  opportunity  of  suggesting  any  alteration  that  may  occur  to  me? 
You  know  'tis  in  the  way  of  my  trade ;  still  leaving  you,  gentlemen^ 
the  midoubted  right  of  publishers  to  approve  or  rqect,  at  your 
pleasure,  for  your  own  puolicatiou.  Apropos,  if  you  are  for  English 
verses,  there  is,  on  my  part,  an  end  of  the  matter.  Whether  in  the 
simplicity  of  the  ballad,  or  the  pathos  of  the  song,  I  can  only  hope 
to  please  myself  in  being  allowed  at  least  a  sprinkling  of  our  native 
tongue.  English  verses,  particularly  the  works  of  Scotsmen  that 
have  merit,  are  certainly  very  eligible.  Tweedside  I  Ah  I  the  poor 
shepherd's  mournful  fate  !  Ah !  Chloris,  could  I  now  but  sit^  See., 
you  cannot  mend;  but  such  insipid  stuff  as  To  Fanny  fair y  could  I 
impart,  &c.,  usually  set  to  The  Mill,  Mill,  0/  is  a  disgrace  to 
the  collections  in  which  it  has  already  appeared,  and  would  doubly 
disgrace  a  collection  that  will  have  the  very  superior  merit  of  yours. 
But  more  of  this  in  the  farther  prosecution  of  the  business,  if  I  am 
called  on  for  my  strictures  and  amendments — ^I  say  amendments, 
for  I  will  not  sJter  except  where  I  myself,  at  least,  think  that  I 
amend. 

As  to  any  remuneration,  you  may  think  my  songs  either  above  or 

'  In  muiTiflcript  a  danse  here  erased  hy  Boms :  '  except,  excuse  mj  Tanitj,  70a  Bhoold  for 
Gilderoy  prefer  my  own  song,  "  From  thee,  Eliza^  I  must  go/* » 


§m  ms  ^^3n>  wDBxs  of  wfuwn,  tarn, 

hdum  price;  for  ihtj  AaH  timcintiij  be  the  one  or  the  ofliBr.  Li 
tte  iKmat  ihIIiimjmih  widi  wUdi  I  embaok  in  jour  nndertakiiig,  to 
tdkctmaaejfWm^em,  fee,  lore,  Idc^  would  be  downri^it  proBtitntkm 
cf  aool!*  A  proofed  each  of  tfaeaongB  that  I  compoee  cr  amend  I 
(Aall  leoeiTe  as  a  fiiTOor.  In  thenistic  jduraaeof  tfaeaeaaon, 'Onde 
speed  the  mA ! '    I  am,  mr,  jcfor  rtrj  hmible  aerranty 

KBOEHB. 

In  Augnsty  Johnaon  pnhKahed  the  fonrth  Totome  of  his  Seois 
Jhmeai  MM$tmm,  containing  a  nnmber  of  aonga  hj  BnnM,  either 
wholly  original,  or  improrementB  npcm  rode  ditties  of  the  olden 
time.  Snch  aa  hare  not  already  been  inserted  in  connection  with 
particalar  dates  and  drcnmatancea  are  here  preaented : 


CBAIGIEBUBN    WOOD. 

Sweet  doses  the  ere  on  Cndgiebmm  Wood, 

And  blithely  awankens  the  morrow ; 
But  the  pride  of  the  spring  in  the  Cnugiebnm  Wood 

Can  yield  me  nothing  bat  sorrow. 

Beyond  thee,  dearie,  bejrond  thee,  dearie. 
And  oh,  to  be  lying  beyond  thee ! 

O  sweedy,  somidly,  wed  may  he  deep 
That 's  laid  in  uie  bed  beyond  thee. 

I  see  the  spreading  leaves  and  flowers, 

I  hear  the  wild  birds  singing ; 
Bat  pleasure  they  hae  nane  for  me. 

While  care  my  heart  is  wringing. 

I  canna  tell,  I  maonna  tell, 

I  darena  for  your  anger ; 
But  secret  love  will  break  my  heart. 

If  I  conceal  it  langer. 

I  see  thee  gracefu',  straight,  and  tall, 

I  see  thee  sweet  and  bonny : 
But  oh,  T^hat  wiU  my  tonnento  be. 

If  thou  refuse  thy  Johnnie ! 

To  see  thee  in  another's  arms. 

In  love  to  lie  and  languish, 
'Twad  be  my  dead,  that  will  be  seen,  death 

My  heart  wad  burst  wi'  anguish. 

'  This  expression  was  altered  hy  Currie.      In  the  origmal  manuscript,  a  stronger  term 
was  emplojred. 
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But^  Jeanie^  say  thou  wilt  be  mine^ 

Say  thou  lo'es  nane  before  me ; 
And  a'  my  days  o'  life  to  come 

I  'U  gratefally  adore  thee. 

[The  above,  he  himaelf  teUs  ne,  was  oompoeed  as  a  representation  of  the  passion  which  a 
Mr  CHllespoe,  a  particnlar  fiiend  of  his,  had  foar  a  young  lady  named  Lorimer,  who  had  been 
bom  at  Craigiebnm  Wood,  a  beantifol  place  near  Mo£Eat.  The  names  of  Gillespie  and  Lorimer 
are  still  to  be  seen  inscribed  on  a  pane  in  the  poet*s  parlonr  window  at  EUisland.  As  Miss 
Lorimer  was  bom  in  1775,  she  most  hare  been  only  rixteen  at  most  when  wooed  Ticariooaly 
In  these  impassioned  stanzas.  It  was  not  her  destiny  to  become  Mrs  Gillespie ;  hot  it  was 
xeserred  for  her  to  be  the  subject  of  many  other  lays  by  Bums,  as  will  be  learned  more 
particularly  from  a  subsequent  part  of  these  memoirs.  Bums  afterwards  altered  and  reduced 
the  song  of  Craiffiebum  Wood  into  the  following  more  correct,  but  also  tamer  form : — 

Sweet  fa's  the  eve  on  Craigiebnm^ 

And  blithe  awakes  the  morrow; 
But  a'  the  pride  o'  spring's  return 

Can  yield  me  nocht  but  sorrow. 

I  see  the  flowers  and  spreading  trees^ 

I  hear  the  wild  birds  singing; 
But  what  a  weary  wight  can  please. 

And  care  his  bosom  wringing? 

Fain,  fain  would  I  my  griefe  impart. 

Yet  darena  for  your  anger; 
But  secret  love  wUl  break  my  heart 

If  I  conceal  it  langer. 

If  thou  reftise  to  pity  me, 

If  thou  shalt  love  anither, 
When  yon  green  leaves  fade  frae  the  tree. 

Around  my  grave  they  'U  wither.] 


FBAE  THE  FRIENDS  AND  LAND  I  LOYB. 

AiB — Carron  Side, 

Frae  the  friends  and  land  I  love 

Driven  by  Fortune's  felly  spite, 
Frae  my  best  beloved  I  rove, 

Never  mair  to  taste  delight; 
Never  mair  maun  hope  to  find 

Ease  frae  toil,  relief  frae  care : 
When  remembrance  wracks  the  mind. 

Pleasures  but  unveil  despair. 


laO  LIT!  AND  W0BK8  OV  BI7BN8.  [17M. 

Brightest  climes  shall  mirk  appear^ 

Desert  ilka  blooming  shorcj 
Till  the  Fates  nae  mair  uevere, 

Friendship^  Love^  and  Peace  restore; 
Till  Revenge^  wi'  laurelled  head^ 

Bring  our  banished  hame  again; 
And  ilk  loyal  bonny  lad 

Cross  the  seas  and  win  his  ain. 

[*  Bams  ujn  of  thb  song :  "  I  added  the  Urt  fonr  Uiies  by  w»j  of  giving  a  ttun  to  tli6 
fbeme  of  the  poem,  sach  as  it  is.**  The  whole  song,  however,  is  in  his  own  handwriting,  and 
I  have  reason  to  believe  it  is  all  his  own.* — Steithtnue,'] 


MEIKLE    THIN&S    MT    LOVE. 
TuKB— ^a^y  Tbeher*»  ih$  JetM/. 

O  meikle  thinks  my  Inve  o'  my  beauty^ 

And  meikle  thinks  my  lave  o'  my  km; 
But  little  thinks  my  Inve  I  ken  brawlie 

My  todier  's  the  jewel  has  charms  for  him. 
It 's  a'  for  the  apple  he'll  nonrish  the  tree ; 

It 's  a'  for  the  honey  he  'U  cherish  the  bee; 
My  laddie 's  sae  meikle  in  lure  wi'  the  siller. 

He  canna  hae  luve  to  spare  for  me. 

Your  proflfer  o'  luve 's  an  arle-penny, 

My  tocher 's  the  bargain  ye  wad  buy ; 
But  an  ye  be  crafty^  I  am  cimnin'^ 

Sae  ye  wi'  another  your  fortune  maun  try. 
Ye  're  like  to  the  timmer  o'  yon  rotten  wood, 

Ye  're  like  to  the  bark  o*  yon  rotten  tree. 
Ye  'U  slip  firae  me  like  a  knotless  thread, 

And  ye  'U  crack  your  credit  m'  mac  nor  me. 

[Althongh  this  song  appears  in  the  Museum  with  the  name  of  Bums,  Mrs  Begg  affirms  that 
it  is  in  realitj  onlj  an  improvement  bj  her  brother  upon  an  old  song.] 


WHAT    CAN   A   YOUNG   LASSIE? 
TuKB — Whai  can  a  Young  ZatHe  dovjf  an  Auld  Man  ? 

What  can  a  young  lassie,  what  shall  a  yotmg  lassie. 
What  can  a  young  lassie  do  wi'  an  auld  man  ? 

Bad  luck  on  the  penny  that  tempted  my  minnie 
To  sell  her  poor  Jenny  for  siller  and  Ian'  1 
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He 's  always  oompleenin'  frae  momiii^  to  e'enin^ 

He  boasts  and  he  hirples  the  weaiy  da^  lang;        congbs 
He 's  doyl't  and  he's  dozin'^  his  blnid  it  is  frozen^ 

0  dreary 's  the  night  wi'  a  crazy  anld  man  I 

He  hmns  and  he  hankers^  he  firets  and  he  cankers^ 

1  never  can  please  him^  do  a'  that  I  can ; 
He's  peevish  and  jealons  of  a'  the  yonng  fellows : 

O  dool  on  the  day  I  met  wi'  an  anld  man  I 

My  anld  anntie  Katie  npon  me  takes  pity^ 

I'll  do  my  endeavour  to  follow  her  plan ; 
I  'U  cross  him^  and  wrack  him^  nntil  I  heart-break  him^ 

And  then  his  anld  brass  will  buy  me  a  new  pan. 


HOW    CAN    I    BE    BLITHB    AND    GLAD? 
TuN£~7%«  Sarmy  Lad  that  *ifar  awtf, 

O  how  can  I  be  blithe  and  glad^ 
Or  how  can  I  gang  brisk  and  braw^ 

When  the  bonn^  lad  that  I  lo'e  best 
Is  owre  the  hills  and  fur  awa'  ? 

It 's  no  the  frosty  winter  wind, 
It's  no  the  dnving  drift  and  snaw; 

But  aye  the  tear  comes  in  my  e'e^ 
To  think  on  him  that's  £etr  awa'. 

My  father  pat  me  frae  his  door^ 
My  friends  th^  hae  disowned  me  a' ; 

But  I  hae  ane  will  tak  my  part^ 
The  bonny  lad  that's  far  awa'. 

A  pair  o'  gloves  he  bought  to  me^ 
And  silken  snoods  he  gae  me  twa; 

And  I  will  wear  them  for  his  sake^ 
The  bonny  lad  that's  &r  awa\ 

[*  He  took  the  first  line,  and  even  some  liints  of  his  venes,  from  an  old  wmg  in  Herd's 
collection,  which  begins:  'How  can  I  le  blithe  or  glad,  or  in  my  mind  contented  be?* — 
Btenh<mte,2 


1    DO    CONPEBB    THOU    ART    BAE    EAIB. 

I  do  confess  thon  art  sae  bit, 
I  wad  been  owre  the  lugs  in  love, 

Had  I  na  found  the  slightest  prayer 
That  lips  could  speak  thy  heart  could  move. 


Ida 

o 

TIiT  fkpuuB  aiB  the  sibr  wiiml 
That  kum  iik&  tkinc  ic 


voniiarTai&-^nd»  ziciLiiLciei^ 


Haw  sane  ix  riiiei  ib  accnc  ami  Ime 
WbcB.  poa'd  and  wobl  a  I'lMiimmi  tor ! 

%  Qoe.  efc  lancr  iittH  tfaee  ^leddeL 
ThooeiL  tdiaa  m^  pair  bkxnL  a  winfe; 

Yec  §me  dioii  ^bak  be  chiofia  ands 
Like  ijOT  oamnHHL  weed  and  nle. 


X     JO  I 

Hit  fiTOBB  JB  vac  Jia  ihc 
Ana.  smee  tboB  •:aai  ^vidi  san  t. 


TxM  rMwiii^  mat  "hit 

Bat  TJnpfcwi  lad  :  ti  liiaii  'hnwiiLh 


:WRit  ma  DomCT  bach.  ir  ^ 
Aod  Jtaxtm  :ail  orom  jer  oos  -)t 


Snch.  stte.  •ae  '.aaa^  will  thee  -jeciie* 
When  thoa  jaic  -uiuileii  'Men  i  while : 

Like  mn-dowiTS  to  'jm  thrown  juies* 
jbid  I  ihail  agh  whik  jome  will  jmile: 

So  lee  tfar  Iot«  for  3»re  than  me; 

Has  brongfac  thee  to  be  lored  br  sone.J 


T03F    WILD    M099T    JCOU^TAIXS. 

Ten — Foa  IflZtf  Jfoaof  Jfoaateuw. 

[*  Thk  tmM  M  Tvy  Ofwald :  th«  mas^  allndes  to  a  port  of  mj  pmati  hiatcar  whidi  ifc  ii  of 
no  6Mifi^qn«n<M  to  th«  world  to  know.' — Bcma.] 

Ton  wild  mo0fi7  monntainB  aae  loftj  and  wide^ 

That  ntrwe  in  their  hosom  the  youth  o'  the  Clyde, 

WhfTf.  the  f^cnvie  Icarl  their  coTcys  through  the  heather  to  feed. 

And  the  shepherd  tents  hii  flock  as  he  {opes  on  his  reed. 

N<rt  Oowrie's  rich  valleys,  nor  Forth's  smmy  shores, 
Tr»  mn  hue  the  charms  &  yon  wild  mossy  moors; 
F<»r  tfiern,  )7y  a  lancly  and  sequestered  stream, 
Hc»«ides  a  sweet  lassie,  my  thought  axid  my  dream. 


jnr.  9L]  O  FOR  ANE-AND-TWENTT^  TAM.  iM 

Amang  ihae  wild  mountains  shall  still  be  my  path^ 
nk  stream  foaming  down  its  ain  green^  narrow  stnttli ; 
For  there^  wi'  my  lassie,  the  day  lang  I  rove. 
While  o'er  us  uiJieeded  flee  the  swift  honrs  o'  love. 

She  is  not  the  fairest,  although  she  is  &ir;  . 
(y  nice  education  but  sma'  is  her  share; 
Her  parentage  humble  as  humble  can  be ; 
But  I  lo'e  the  dear  lassie  because  she  lo'es  me. 

To  beauty  what  man  but  maun  yield  him  a  prize. 
In  her  armour  of  glances,  and  blushes,  and  sighs ! 
And  when  wit  and  refinement  hae  polished  her  darts. 
They  dazzle  our  een,  as  they  flee  to  our  hearts. 

But  kindness,  sweet  kindness,  in  the  fond  sparkling  e'e. 
Has  lustre  outshining  the  diamond  to  me ; 
And  the  heart  beating  love  as  I  'm  clasped  in  her  arms. 
Oh,  these  are  my  lassie's  all-conquering  charms ! 


O    FOB    A  NE- AND- TWENTY,    TAM. 

TcvB—The  Maudiewoii, 

[*  The  inbject  of  this  song  had  a  real  orighi :  a  young  girl  having  been  left  tome  property  by 
a  near  relation,  and  at  her  own  diapoeal  on  her  attaining  minority,  was  pressed  by  her  relationa 
to  many  an  old  rich  booby.  Her  a£fiBctions,  however,  had  previonsly  been  engaged  by  a  yoong 
man,  to  whom  she  had  pledged  her  troth  when  she  riionld  become  of  age,  and  she  of  coarse 
obstinately  rejected  the  solicitations  of  her  friends  to  any  other  match.  Boms  represents  the 
lady  addressing  her  yonthfol  lover  in  the  language  of  constancy  and  affection.* — Stenhauie.'] 

C  H  0  B  U  8. 

And  O  for  ane-and-twenty,  Tam, 

And  hey,  sweet  ane-and-twenty,  Tam, 

I  'U  learn  my  kin  a  rattlin'  sang. 
An'  I  saw  ane-and-twenty,  Tam. 

They  snool  me  sair,  and  hand  me  down,  mob 

And  gar  me  look  Hke  bluntie,  Tam !  a  sniveller 

But  three  short  years  will  soon  wheel  roun* — 
And  then  comes  ane-and-twenty,  Tam. 

A  gleib  o'  Ian',  a  claut  o'  gear,  lump 

Was  left  me  by  my  aimtie,  Tam ; 
At  kith  or  kin  I  needna  spier,  ask 

An'  I  saw  ane-and-twenty,  Tam. 

They  'U  hae  me  wed  a  wealthy  coof,  fbol 

Tfiiough  I  mysel'  hae  plenty,  Tam ; 
But  hear'st  thou,  laddie — there  *s  my  loof —   pahn 

I  'm  thine  at  ane-and-twenty,  Tam. 
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BS88    AHD    HEB    8PINHIN  O-WHSSL. 
TinrB^n«  Bmtd  Lmt  Ami  Ldm  am. 

0  leese  me  on  my  spimiing-wliedy 

O  leesEe  me  on  my  xock  and  red ; 

Frae  tap  to  tae  that  deeds  me  bien^  vm^oMA^ 

And  hapa  me  fid  and  warm  at  e'en !  im9»--Mft 

I^  set  me  doim  and  sing  and  spin. 

While  laigh  descends  the  simmer  smi,  loir 

Blest  -wi  content^  and  milk  and  meal — 

O  leese  me  on  my  spinning-whed ! 

On  ilka  hand  tlie  bumies  trot. 

And  meet  bdow  my  theekit  cot; 

The  scented  biik  and  hawthorn  white^ 

Across  the  pool  their  arms  nnite. 

Alike  to  screen  the  birdie's  nest. 

And  little  fidies^  caller  rest :  eool 

The  smi  blinks  kindly  in  the  bid',  ahed 

Where  blithe  I  turn  my  spinning-whed. 

On  lofty  aiks  the  cushats  wail,  wood-pigeoQs 

And  echo  cons  the  doolfu'  tale; 

The  lintwhites  in  the  hasd  braes^  Kainte 

Delighted,  xiyal  ither's  lays : 

The  craik  amang  the  dover  hay,  kadndi 

The  paitridc  whirrin'  o'er  the  ley, 

The  swallow  jinkin'  round  my  shid. 

Amuse  me  at  my  spinning-whed. 

Wi'  sma'  to  sell,  and  less  to  buy, 
Aboon  distress,  bdow  envy, 
O  wha  wad  leave  this  humble  state. 
For  a'  the  pride  of  a'  the  great? 
Amid  their  flaring,  idle  toys. 
Amid  their  cumbrous,  dinsome  joys. 
Can  they  the  peace  and  pleasure  md 
Of  Bessy  at  her  spinning-whed  ? 


NITHSDALE'6    WELCOME    HAME. 

[Written  when  Lady  ^THnifired  ICaxwell,  the  descendant  of  the  forfeited  Earl  of  Nithadale, 
retnmed  to  Scotland  and  reboilt  Terreg^es  Honae,  In  the  Stewartry  of  Kirkcadbright,  Captain 
Biddel  of  Glemiddel  fnmiahed  the  air  to  which  Bazni  composed  the  yerses.] 

The  noUe  Maxwdls  and  their  powers 

Are  coming  o'er  the  Border, 
And  they  'U  gae  bigg  Terregles  towers. 

And  set  them  a'  in  order. 
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And  they  declare  Terregles  fidr^ 
For  their  abode  they  chooee  it; 

There's  no  a  heart  in  a'  the  land 
But  'b  lighter  at  the  news  o  % 

Though  stars  in  skies  may  disappear^ 

And  angry  tempests  gather. 
The  happy  hour  may  soon  be  near 

That  brings  ns  pleasant  weather : 
The  weary  night  o^  care  and  grirf 

May  hae  a  joyful  morrow; 
So  dawning  day  has  brought  relief-^ 

Fareweel  our  night  of  sorrow ! 


COUNTBT    LASSIE. 
Tune — The  CowUry  Lots, 

In  simmer,  when  the  hay  was  mawn. 

And  com  waved  green  in  ilka  field. 
While  daver  blooms  white  o'er  the  lea, 

And  roses  blaw  in  ilka  bield ; 
Blithe  Bessie  in  the  milking  shiel. 

Says :  'I  'A  be  wed,  come  o't  what  will.* 
Out  spak  a  dame  in  wrinkled  eild : 

'  O  guid  advisement  comes  nae  ill. 

'  It 's  ye  hae  wooers  monie  ane, 

And,  lassie,  ye 're  but  young,  ye  ken ; 
Then  wait  a  wee,  and  cannie  wale 

A  routine  butt,  a  routhie  ben : 
There 's  Johnnie  o'  the  Buskie  Glen, 

Fu'  is  his  bam,  fu'  is  his  byre; 
Tak  this  firae  me,  my  bonny  hen. 

It's  plenty  beets  the  luver's  fiire.' 

'For  Johnnie  o*  the  Buskie  Glen, 

I  dinna  care  a  single  flie ; 
He  lo'es  sae  weel  his  craps  and  kye. 

He  has  nae  luve  to  spare  for  me : 
But  blithers  the  blink  o'  Bobbie's  e'e. 

And  weel  I  wat  he  lo'es  me  dear : 
Ae  blink  o'  him  I  wadna  gie 

For  Buskie  Glen  and  a'  his  gear/ 


'  O  tEoufiiitieM  liiMnr.  Bfe '»  a  fa"g^<^ : 

The  canniest  gate,  die  strife  ia  aur; 
But  aye  iba  lian't  is  feditin"  best, 

A  hnngry  ease  'a  an  xmco  care. 
But  aomewill  ^pend,  and  acBnewiS  qpaie. 

And  wilfii'  folk  nunm  Iiae  tbor  wiU ; 
Syne  as  ye  fafew^  my  maiden  fiur. 

Keep  mind  that  ye  mami  dnnk  Ae  yiQ.' 

*  O  gear  will  bay  me  rigs  o'  land. 

And  gear  wiU  boy  me  sheep  and  kye ; 
Bot  the  tender  heart  o'  leeacnie  Inre 

The  gowd  and  sQIer  canna  biiy. 
We  may  be  poor — ^Bobbie  and  I, 

Li^t  ia  the  burden  lure  lays  on ; 
Content  and  hxre  brings  peace  and  joy — 

What  mair  hae  qneena  iqpon  a  throne  V 


FAIR    ELIZA. 

[B«M  cwBpMtd  tbk  long  to  a  fBghhnd  ixr  windk  fatt  fiami  ia  HaodcHuirs  eoQectiaa. 
Ia  tlM  «%iaal  BHBtOKript,  the  namt  of  tlio  herociM  k  Bofaiaa,  wiuch  he  it  oadentood  to  Iww 
afterwards  ehaafed  to  Eliia,  for  reaeoDs  of  taete.  Mr  Stenhooee  rdates,  that  the  Toses  wore 
(leiipmd  to  embodj  the  pasoioa  of  a  Mr  Hanter,  a  finend  of  the  poet,  towards  a  Rabina  of  real 
fife,  who,  it  would  appear,  was  loved  ia  Taio,  fior  the  lorer  went  to  the  West  Indies,  sod  there 
fied  iooD  after  his  srrival.] 

Turn  again^  thon  fair  Eliza^ 

Ae  kind  blink  before  we  part^ 
Rue  on  thy  despairing  lover ! 

Canst  thou  break  his  faithfii'  heart? 
Turn  again^  thou  fair  Eliza ; 

If  to  lore  thy  heart  denies. 
For  pity  hide  the  cruel  sentence. 

Under  friendship's  kind  disguise ! 

Tlice,  dear  maid,  hae  I  offended? 

Tlie  offence  is  lo\ing  thee : 
Canst  thou  wreck  his  peace  for  ever, 

Wha  for  thine  wad  gladly  die  ? 
While  the  life  beats  in  my  bosom. 

Thou  slialt  mix  in  ilka  throe ; 
Turn  again,  thou  lovely  maiden, 

Ae  sweet  smile  on  me  bestow. 
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Not  the  bee  upon  the  blossom^ 

In  the  pride  o'  smmy  noon ; 
Not  the  little  sporting  faury. 

All  beneath  the  Bimmer  moon : 
Not  the  poet  in  the  moment 

Fancjr  lightens  on  his  e'e^ 
Kens  the  pleasure^  feels  the  rapture 

That  thy  presence  gies  to  me. 


O    LUVE    WILL    VENTUBE    IN. 
TuHE — TkePatie. 

O  Inve  will  venture  in  where  it  dauma  weel  be  seen; 

0  luve  will  venture  in  where  wisdom  ance  has  been ; 

But  I  will  down  yon  river  rove,  among  the  wood  sae  green — 
And  a'  to  pu'  a  posie  to  my  ain  dear  May. 

The  primrose  I  will  pu',  the  firstling  o'  the  year. 
And  I  will  pu'  the  pink,  the  emblem  o'  my  dear; 
For  she 's  the  pink  o'  womankind,  and  blooms  without  a  peer- 
And  a'  to  be  a  posie  to  my  ain  dear  May. 

1  'U  pu'  the  budding  rose,  when  Phoebus  peeps  in  view. 
For  it's  like  a  baumy  kiss  o*  her  sweet  bonny  mou* ; 
The  hyacinth  for  constancy,  wi'  its  unchanging  blue — 

And  a'  to  be  a  posie  to  my  ain  dear  May. 

The  lily  it  is  pure,  and  the  lily  it  is  fair. 
And  in  her  lovely  bosom  I  'U  place  the  lily  there; 
The  daisv's  for  simplicity  and  \maffected  air — 
And  a  to  be  a  posie  to  my  ain  dear  May. 

The  hawthorn  I  will  pu'  wi'  its  locks  o'  siller  gray. 
Where,  like  an  aged  man,  it  stands  at  break  of  day ; 
But  the  songster's  nest  within  the  bush  I  winna  tak  away — 
And  a'  to  be  a  posie  to  my  ain  dear  May. 

The  woodbine  I  will  pu'  when  the  e'ening-star  is  near. 
And  the  diamond  draps  o'  dew  shall  be  her  een  sae  clear; 
The  violet 's  for  mod&sty,  which  weel  she  &'s  to  wear — 
And  a'  to  be  a  posie  to  my  ain  dear  May. 

I  'U  tie  the  posie  round  wi'  the  silken  band  o'  luve. 
And  I  'U  place  it  in  her  breast,  and  I  'U  swear  by  a'  above. 
That  to  my  latest  draught  o'  life  the  band  shall  ne'er  remove - 
And  this  shall  be  a  posie  to  my  ain  dear  May. 


i 
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THE    BANKS    OF    DOON. 
Tmn^CaktUmUm  Htrnft  Ddighi. 

Ye  banks  and  braes  o*  bonny  Doon^ 

How  can  ye  bloom  sae  fresh  and  tm; 
How  can  ye  chanty  ye  little  birds^ 

And  I  sae  weary  ta*  &  care  I 
Thou  'It  break  my  hearty  thou  warbling  bird. 

That  wantons  through  the  flowering  thorn : 
Thou  minds  me  o'  dejmrted  joys. 

Departed — never  to  return ! 

Aft  hae  I  roved  by  bonny  Doon, 

To  see  the  rose  and  woodbine  twine; 
And  ilka  bird  sang  o*  its  hive. 

And  fondly  sae  did  I  o'  mine. 
WV  lightsome  heart  I  pouM  a  rose, 

Ptf  sweet  upon  its  thorny  tree ; 
And  my  &use  luver  stole  my  rose, 

But  ah !  he  left  the  thorn  wi'  me. 

This,  it  will  be  observed,  is  a  second  version  of  the  ballad  which 
Bums  produced  in  1787  upon  the  sad  fate  of  Miss  Peggy  K— ^ — . 
Although  none  of  Bums's  songs  has  been  more  popular  than  this, 
one  cannot  but  regret  its  superseding  so  entirely  the  original  ballad, 
which  in  touching  simplicity  of  expression  is  certainly  much 
superior, 

WILLIE    WASTLE. 
TuvM^The  Eight  Men  ofMoidari. 

Willie  Wastle  dwalt  on  Tweed, 

The  spot  they  called  it  Linkum-doddie; 
Willie  was  a  wabster  guid. 

Could  stown  a  clew  wi'  ony  bodie. 
He  had  a  wife  was  dour  and  din,  haid 

Oh,  Tinkler  Madgie  was  her  mither — 
Sic  a  wife  as  Willie  had, 

I  wadna  gie  a  button  for  her. 

She  has  an  e'e — she  has  but  ane. 

The  cat  has  twa  the  very  colour ; 
Five  rusty  teeth,  forbye  a  stump, 

A  dapper-tongue  wad  deave  a  miller : 
A  whiskin'  beard  about  her  mou'. 

Her  nose  and  chin  they  threaten  ither— 
Sic  a  wife  as  Willie  had, 

I  wadna  gie  a  button  for  her. 
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She 's  bough-houghed;  she  'a  hem-shiEmecl| 

Ae  limpin'  leg  a  hand-fareed  shorter; 
She 's  twisted  rights  she 's  twisted  left^ 

To  balance  &ir  in  ilka  quarter : 
She  has  a  hump  upon  her  breast^ 

The  twin  o'  that  upon  her  shouther — 
Sic  a  wife  as  Willie  had^ 

I  wadna  gie  a  button  for  her, 

Auld  baudrons  by  the  ingle  sits^  the  cat 

And  wi'  her  loof  her  &ce  a-washin' ;        palm 
But  Willie's  wife  is  nae  sae  trig^ 

She  dights  her  gmnzie  wi'  a  hushion ;      moath   ouhion 
Her  walie  nieves  hke  midden-creels^  huge  fiats 

Her  face  wad  fyle  the  Logan  Water — 
Sic  a  wife  as  WiUie  had^ 

I  wadna  gie  a  button  for  her. 


THE    SMILING    8PBING. 
Tww^The  Barmy  Bell, 

The  smiling  Spring  comes  in  rejoicings 

And  surly  Winter  grimly  flies ; 
Now  crystal  dear  are  the  falling  waters^ 

And  boimy  blue  are  the  sunny  skies. 
Fresh  o'er  the  mountains  breaks  forth  the  mornings 

The  evening  ^ds  the  ocean's  swell ; 
All  creatures  joy  in  the  sun's  returning^ 

And  I  rqoice  in  my  bonny  Bell. 

The  floweiT  Spring  leads  sunny  Summer^ 

And  yellow  Autumn  presses  near. 
Then  in  his  turn  comes  gloomy  Winter^ 

Till  smiling  Spring  again  appear. 
Thus  seasons  dancing,  life  advancing, 

Old  Time  and  Nature  their  changes  tell^ 
But  never  ranging,  still  imchanging, 

I  adore  my  bonny  Bell. 


THE    GALLANT    WEAVER. 
Tims — The  Weaver^  March. 

Where  Cart  rins  rowin'  to  the  sea. 
By  monie  a  flower  and  spreading  tree. 
There  lives  a  lad,  the  lad  for  me, 
He  is  a  gallant  weaver. 
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O  I  liad  wooers  andit  or  niney 
Th^  1^  me  liiigi  cad  ribbons  fine; 
And  I  WM  fetredmjr  bent  would  tines, 
And  I  gied  it  to  tbe  weaTcr. 

M  J  diddie  signed  my  tocber-band. 
To  gie  tiie  bid  tbat  has  tbe  land ; 
But  to  mj  beart  1 11  add  my  band. 
And  gie  it  to  tbe  wearer. 

Wbile  birds  rgoioe  in  leafy  bowers; 
Wbile  bees  ddi^t  in  opening  flowers; 
Wbile  com  giows  gieen  in  simmer  sbowers, 
I H  lore  mj  gallant  weaver. 


SHE'S    FAIR    AND    PAUSE. 
Tcvs — 5keV  Fair  amd  Fnue. 

Sbe  ^s  fidr  and  fiuise  tbat  causes  m j  smart,  ftbs 

I  lo*ed  ber  meikle  and  lang ; 
Sbe 's  broken  ber  vow,  sbe 's  broken  my  beart, 

And  I  may  e'en  gae  bang. 

A  coof  cam  in  wi' routb  o*  gear,  iboi   abandanoa 

And  I  hae  tint  my  dearest  dear;  kat 

But  woman  is  but  warld's  gear, 
Sae  let  tbe  bonny  lass  gang. 

Wbae'er  yc  be  tbat  woman  love, 

To  this  be  never  blind — 
Nae  ferlie  'tis  thougb  fickle  sbe  prove,         wonder 

A  woman  has 't  by  kind. 

O  woman,  lovely  woman  fair ! 
An  angel  form 's  fa^n  to  thy  share, 
Twad  been  owre  meikle  to  gien  thee  mair —  have  given 
I  mean  an  angel  mind.^ 

'  In  a  song,  entitled  7^  Addreu,  which  appears  in  T%e  Lark  (2  vols.,  1765),  there  b  a 
paaaagn  which  perhape  goggestad  the  thought  in  the  fourth  stanza  of  the  aboTe  song — 

Twlxt  pleating  hope  and  palnftil  fear 

Tme  lore  dtrided  Hei ; 
With  artlew  loolc  and  soul  sincere, 

A  bore  all  mean  disguise. 
For  Celia  thus  my  heart  hu  moved. 

Accept  it,  lorely  fair; 
I  *re  liked  before,  but  ncTcr  loved. 

Then  let  me  not  despair. 

My  fkte  before  your  feet  I  lay. 

Sentence  your  willing  slave; 
Remember  that  thoogh  tyrants  slay. 

Yet  hcarenly  powers  save. 
To  bless  ia  Heaven's  peculiar  grace^ 

Let  me  a  blessing  find ; 
And  Hnee  jfou  *oear  an  at^fi/ace, 

0  ihem  on  ofipeTf  Mind  / 
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Mrs  Dunlop  had  written  to  Bums  r^arding  her  widowed 
daughter,  Mrs  Henri,  who  had  gone  to  France  with  her  infant,  in 
order  to  introduce  him  to  his  father's  family.  The  dethronement 
of  the  king  and  proclamation  of  a  republic,  and  the  wild  outrageous 
proceedings  against  all  persons  of  rank  suspected  of  royalist  feelings^ 
had  involved  the  young  widow  in  serious  troubles,  to  which  the 
state  of  her  own  health  was  no  light  addition. 


TO    MRS    DUNLOP. 

Dumfries,  2itk  Sqitember  1792. 

I  have  this  moment,  my  dear  madam,  yoiu^  of  the  23d.  AU 
your  other  kind  reproaches,  your  news,  &c.,  are  out  of  my  head^ 
when  I  read  and  think  on  Mrs  Henri's  situation.  Good  God !  a 
heart-wounded,  helpless  young  woman— in  a  strange,  foreign  land, 
and  that  land  convulsed  with  every  horror  that  can  harrow  the 
human  feelings — sick — ^looking,  longing  for  a  comforter,  but  finding 
none — ^a  mother's  feelings  too — but  it  is  too  much :  He  who  woimded 
— He  only  can — may  He  heal ! 

I  wish  the  farmer  great  joy  of  his  new  acquisition  to  his  family/ 
♦  ♦  *  I  cannot  say  that  I  give  him  joy  of  his  life  as  a  farmer. 
'Tis,  as  a  farmer  paying  a  dear,  unconscionable  rent — a  cursed  life  ! 
As  to  a  laird  farming  his  own  property;  sowing  his  own  com  in 
hope;  and  reaping  it,  in  spite  of  brittle  weather,  in  gladness; 
knowing  that  none  can  say  unto  him,  'what  dost  thou?' — fattening 
liis  herds;  shearing  his  flocks ;  rejoicing  at  Christmas ;  and  begetting 
sons  and  daughters,  until  he  be  the  venerated,  gray-haired  leader 
of  a  little  tribe — 'tis  a  heavenly  life!  but  devil  take  the  life  of 
reaping  the  fruits  that  another  must  eat. 

WeU,  your  kind  wishes  will  be  gratified  as  to  seeing  me  when  I 
make  my  Ayrshire  visit.  I  cannot  leave  Mrs  B.  until  her  nine 
months'  race  is  run,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  in  three  or  four  weeks. 
She,  too,  seems  determined  to  make  me  the  patriarchal  leader  of  a 
band.  However,  if  Heaven  will  be  so  obliging  as  to  let  me  have 
them  in  the  proportion  of  three  boys  to  one  girl,  I  shall  be  so  much 
the  more  pleased.  I  hope,  if  I  am  spared  with  them,  to  shew  a  set 
of  boys  that  will  do  honour  to  my  cares  and  name ;  but  I  am  not 
equal  to  the  task  of  rearing  girls.  Besides,  I  am  too  poor — a  girl 
should  always  have  a  fortune.  Apropos:  your  little  godson  is 
thriving  charmingly,  but  is  a  very  devil.  He,  though  two  years 
younger,  has  completely  mastered  his  brother.  Robert  is  indeed 
the  mildest,  gentlest  creature  I  ever  saw.  He  has  a  most  surprising 
memory,  and  is  quite  the  pride  of  his  schoolmaster. 

'  A  son  of  Mrs  Danlop. 
VOL.  m.  P 
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Too  knnrir  bow  raditj  we  get  into   pratde  vpaa  a 
dear  to  onr  hexit — 70a  can   caLCioe  it.      God  Mem  jon  md 

It  «>  hxppeoed,  neiertlideM,  thtt  Mrs  Bnrns  TifoughtlierlioAnd 
m  girl,  bom  on  the  21st  Norember.  lie  diild  was  named  EEnbcAy 
with  the  addition  of  Biddel,  designed  speciallT  in  honour  of  iht 
ladj  of  Woodley  Park,  and  HTed  to  be  a  great  foroazite  wiA  her 
lather.  A  native  of  Dnmfriea  puts  Bums  into  an  attitude  mare 
than  nsoally  pleasing  to  contemplate^  in  describing  him,  as  die  has 
often  seen  him,  sitting  in  the  summer  erenings  at  his  door  with 
this  little  infant  in  his  arms,  dandling  her,  singing  to  her,  and 
trjring  to  elicit  her  mental  faculties.  It  will  be  found  that  the 
child  was  not  destined  to  a  long  life,  and  that  her  death  was  a 
sonrcc  of  the  deepest  affliction  to  onr  poet  at  a  time  when  other 
woes  were  pressing  npon  him. 

Mrs  Kiddcl  had  visited  Edinburgh  in  January,  had  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Mr  Smellie,  and  soon  after  (7th  March)  we  find 
her  transmitting  to  that  sage  her  manuscript  of  travels.  In  an 
accompanying  letter  she  alludes  to  our  poet.  '  Robbie  Bums  dined 
with  us  the  other  day.  He  is  in  good  health  and  spirits;  but  I  &ar 
his  Muse  will  not  be  so  frequent  in  her  inspirations,  now  that  he 
has  forsaken  his  rural  occupations/  Smellie  read  the  lady's  manu- 
script with  surprise.  He  says,  27th  March :  '  AVhen  I  considered 
your  youth,  and  stiU  more  your  sex,  the  perusal  of  your  ingenious 
and  judicious  work,  if  I  had  not  prenously  had  the  pleasure  of 
your  conversation,  the  dc^*il  himself  could  not  have  frightened  me 
into  tlic  belief  that  a  female  human  creature  could,  in  the  bloom 
of  youth,  beauty,  and  consequently  of  giddiness,  have  produced 
a  performance  so  much  out  of  the  line  of  your  ladies'  works. 
Smart  little  poems,  flippant  romances,  are  not  uncommon;  but 
science,  minute  observation,  accurate  description,  and  excellent 
composition,  arc  qualities  seldom  to  be  met  with  in  the  female 
world.'*  It  seems  worth  while  to  transcribe  these  sentences  of 
Smellie,  in  order  to  help  out  our  picture  of  a  lady  who  certainly 
was  one  of  the  most  intimate  friends  that  Bunis  ever  had,  and 
whoso  character  of  course,  on  the  principle  of  noscitur  a  sociis, 
serves  as  nn  illustration  of  his  own. 

A  small  volume  being  put  by  Mrs  Riddel  to  Smcllie's  press, 
the  accjuaintance  between  that  pair  advanced  during  the  summer, 
and  at  length  in  September,  when  the  book  was  nearly  ready  for 

*  Korr*s  Mmoirt  of  WiUtam  Smellie,  2  vols. 
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publication/  the  eccentric  naturalist  came  to  Dumfries^  and  spent 
some  time  with  the  lady  and  his  Mend  Rabbie,  The  gay  young 
authoress  induced  Smellie  to  present  his  extraordinary  figure  at 
one  of  the  assemblies  of  Dumfiries^  and  it  is  understood  that  he 
and  Bums  received  some  species  of  public  entertainment  from 
the  magistrates.  There  must  have  been  some  brilliant  though 
mixed  scenes  at  Woodley  Park  and  elsewhere  on  this  occasion — 
vivid  gaiety  from  the  lady,  wit,  sense,  knowledge  from  Smellie^ 
flashes  of  electric  genius  from  Bums.  They  would  differ  trorxk 
such  reunions  in  our  own  time,  in  as  far  as  there  was  then  less 
restraint  of  speech.  Even  a  woman  of  refinement  in  those  days 
had  to  endure  a  great  deal  from  her  male  friends.  For  example^ 
we  find  Smellie  telling  Mrs  Riddel,  after  a  two  months'  acquaint- 
ance :   '  Your  name,  to  quiet  your  conscience,  shall  be  contracted 

Maria  B, ,  though  I  still  think  it  would  do  great  honour  to  any 

*****  in  Britain.*  The  blank  left  by  our  authority  can  of  course 
be  easily  supplied. 


MK    THOMSON    TO    BURNS. 

Edixburgh,  13//i  Od.  1792. 

Dear  Sir — I  received  with  much  satisfaction  your  pleasant  and 
oblisdns:  letter,  and  I  return  my  warmest  acknowledsnnents  for  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  you  have  entered  into  ou^  undertaking. 
We  have  now  no  doubt  of  being  able  to  produce  a  collection  highly 
deserving  of  public  attention  in  all  respects. 

I  agree  with  you  in  thinking  English  verses,  that  have  merit,  very 
eligible,  wherever  new  verses  are  necessary,  because  the  English 
becomes  every  year,  more  and  more,  the  language  of  Scotland;  but 
if  you  mean  that  no  English  verses,  except  those  by  Scottish 
authors,  ought  to  be  admitted,  I  am  half  inclined  to  differ  from 
you.  I  should  consider  it  unpardonable  to  sacrifice  one  good  song 
in  the  Scottish  dialect,  to  make  room  for  English  verses ;  but  if  we 
can  select  a  few  excellent  ones  suited  to  the  improvided  or  ill- 
provided  airs,  would  it  not  be  the  very  bigotry  of  literary  patriotism 
to  reject  such,  merely  because  the  authors  were  bom  south  of  the 
Tweed?  Our  sweet  air,  My  Nannie y  0 !  which  in  the  collections 
is  joined  to  the  poorest  stuff  that  Allan  Bamsay  ever  wrote, 
beginning,  While  some  for  pleasure  pawn  their  health,  answers 
so  finely  to  Dr  Percy's  beautiful  song,  O  Nancy,  wilt  thou  go  with 

'  Mrs  Riddel's  work  is  annomiccd  in  the  Scot*  Magazine  of  November  1792,  as  published, 
under  the  following  title: — Voyages  to  the  Madeira  and  Leeward  Caribbee  Islands;  with 
Sketches  of  the  Natural  History  of  these  Islands,  By  Maria  R  ♦  ♦  »  ♦  »  ♦.  Cadell,  London ; 
Hill,  Edinburgh. 
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me?  that  one  would  think  he  wrote  it  on  purpose  for  the  air. 
However,  it  is  not  at  all  our  wish  to  confine  you  to  English  verses : 
you  shaU  freely  be  aUowed  a  sprinkling  of  your  native  tongue,  as 
you  elegantly  express  it;  and,  moreover,  we  will  patiently  wait  your 
own  time.  One  thing  only  I  beg,  which  is,  that,  however  gay  and 
sportive  the  Muse  may  be,  she  may  always  be  decent.  Let  her  not 
write  what  beauty  would  blush  to  speak,  nor  wound  that  charming 
delicacy  which  forms  the  most  precious  dowry  of  our  daughters. 
I  do  not  conceive  the  song  to  be  the  most  proper  vehicle  for  witty 
and  brilliaat  conceits :  simphcity,  I  believe,  should  be  its  prominent 
feature;  but  in  some  of  our  songs  the  writers  have  confounded 
simplicity  with  coarseness  and  vulgarity;  although,  between  the 
one  and  the  other,  as  Dr  Beattie  well  observes,  there  is  as  great 
a  diflference  as  between  a  plain  suit  of  clothes  and  a  bimdle  of  rags. 
The  humorous  ballad  or  pathetic  complaint  is  best  suited  to  our 
artless  melodies;  and  more  interesting,  indeed,  in  all  songs,  than 
the  most  pointed  wit,  dazzling  descriptions,  and  flowery  fancies. 

With  these  trite  observations,  I  send  you  eleven  of  the  songs,  for 
which  it  is  my  wish  to  substitute  others  of  your  writing.  I  shall 
soon  transmit  the  rest,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  prospectus  of  the 
whole  collection ;  and  you  may  believe  we  will  receive  any  hints 
that  you  are  so  kind  as  to  give  for  improving  the  work  with 
the  greatest  pleasure  and  thankfrdness.     I  remain,  dear  sir,  &c. 


BURNS    TO    MR    THOMSON. 

My  dear  Sir — Let  me  tell  you  that  you  arc  too  fastidious  in 
your  ideas  of  songs  and  ballads.  I  own  that  your  criticisms  arc 
just :  tlic  songs  you  specify  in  your  list  have,  all  but  one,  the  faults 
you  remark  in  them ;  but  who  shall  mend  the  matter?  Who  shall 
rise  up  and  say,  '  Go  to !  I  will  make  a  better  ? '  For  instance, 
on  reading  over  The  Lea-Riff,  I  immediately  set  about  trying  my 
hand  on  it ;  and  after  all,  I  could  make  nothing  more  of  it  than  the 
following,  which,  Heaven  knows,  is  poor  enough : — 

THE    LEA-RIG. 
Tune — The  Lea-Rig. 

When  o'er  the  hill  the  eastern  star 

Tells  bughtin'-time  is  near,  my  jo ;  folding 

And  owsen  frae  the  furrowed  field 

Return  sac  dowf  and  weary  O  ;  dull 

Down  by  the  bum,  where  scented  birks 

Wi'  dew  are  hanging  clear,  my  jo, 
I  '11  meet  thee  on  the  lea-rig. 

My  ain  kind  dearie  O. 
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In  mirkcst  glen,  at  midnight  hour, 

I  'd  rove,  and  ne'er  be  eerie  O,  afraid 

If  through  that  glen  I  gaed  to  thee. 

My  ain  kind  dearie  O. 
Although  the  night  were  ne'er  sae  wet,* 

And  I  were  ne'er  sae  wearie  O, 
I  'd  meet  thee  on  the  lea-rig. 

My  ain  kind  dearie  O. 

Your  observation  as  to  the  aptitude  of  Dr  Percy's  ballad  to  the 
air,  Nannie,  0 1  is  just.  It  is  besides,  perhaps,  the  most  beautiful 
ballad  in  the  English  language.  But  let  mc  remark  to  you,  that  in 
the  sentiment  and  style  of  our  Scottish  airs,  there  is  a  pastoral 
simplicity,  a  something  that  one  may  call  the  Doric  style  and  dialect 
of  vocal  music,  to  which  a  dash  of  our  native  tongue  and  manners  is 
particularly,  nay,  peculiarly,  apposite.  For  this  reason,  and,  upon 
my  honour,  for  this  reason  alone,  I  am  of  opinion — but,  as  I  told 
you  before,  my  opinion  is  yours,  freely  yours,  to  approve  or  reject, 
as  you  please — that  my  ballad  of  Nannie,  O  !  might  perhaps  do  for 
one  set  of  verses  to  the  tune.  Now  don't  let  it  enter  into  your  head 
that  you  are  under  any  necessity  of  taking  my  verses.  I  have  long 
ago  made  up  my  mind  as  to  my  o>vn  reputation  in  the  business  of 
authorship,  and  have  nothing  to  be  pleased  or  offended  at  in  your 
adoption  or  rejection  of  my  verses.  Though  you  should  reject  one 
half  of  what  I  give  you,  I  shall  be  pleased  with  your  adopting  the 
other  half,  and  shall  continue  to  serve  you  with  the  same  assiduity. 

In  the  printed  copy  of  My  Nannie,  O I  the  name  of  the  river  is 
horridly  prosaic.     I  will  alter  it : 

*  Behind  yon  hills  where  Lngar  flows.' 

Girvan  is  the  name  of  the  river  that  suits  the  idea  of  the  stanza 
best,  but  Lugar  is  the  most  agreeable  modulation  of  syllables. 

I  will  soon  give  you  a  great  many  more  remarks  on  this  business; 
but  I  have  just  now  an  opportunity  of  conveying  you  this  scrawl, 
free  of  postage,  an  expense  that  it  is  ill  able  to  pay;'  so,  with  my 
best  compliments  to  honest  Allan,  Gude  be  wi'  ye,  &c. 

Friday  Night. 

Saturday  Mortdng. 

As  I  find  I  have  still  an  hour  to  spare  this  morning  before  my 
conveyance  goes  away,  I  ^\ill  give  you  Nannie,  0  !  at  length. 

Your  remarks  on  Ewe-bughis,  Marion,  are  just;  still  it  has 
obtained  a  place   among  our  more  classical  Scottish  songs;  and 

*  This  word,  which  raises  an  unpleasant  idea  as  to  the  situation  of  the  loreri,  was 
subsequently  altered  by  the  poet  to  wild — *  evidently  a  great  improTement,*  says  Dr  Cunie. 

'  The  postage  marked  on  the  first  letter  of  Bums  to  Mr  Thomson  is  8d, — 80  modestly  did 
the  poet  regard  these  brilliant  contributions  to  his  friend's  work. 
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what  with  many  beauties  in  its  composition^  and  more  prejodioes  in 
its  fAYonr^  yon  will  not  find  it  easy  to  supplant  it. 

In  my  very  early  years^  when  I  was  thinking  of  going  to  the 
West  Indies^  I  took  the  following  farewell  of  a  dear  girl.  It  is 
quite  triflings  and  has  nothing  of  the  merits  of  Etoe^bughts ;  but  it 
win  fill  up  this  page.  You  must  know  that  all  my  earlier  love- 
songs  were  the  breathings  of  ardent  passion^  and  though  it  might 
have  been  easy  in  after-times  to  have  given  them  a  polish^  yet  that 
polish  to  me^  whose  they  were^  and  who  perhaps  ^ne  cared  for 
ihem,  would  have  de£EU^  the  legend  of  my  heart,  which  was 
so  faithfully  inscribed  on  them.  Their  imcouth  simplicity  was^ 
as  they  say  of  wines,  their  race. 

[Here  follows  the  song,  Will  ye  go  to  (he  Indict,  my  Mary  f  Ifr  Thomson  did  not  adopt 
tiie  song  in  his  collection.] 

Gala  Water  and  Auld  Rob  Morris,  I  think,  will  most  probably 
be  the  next  subject  of  my  musings.  However,  even  on  my  verses, 
speak  out  your  criticisms  with  equal  frankness.  My  wish  is,  not  to 
stand  aloof  the  uncomplying  bigot  of  opinidtretiy  but  cordially  to 
join  issue  with  you  ^  in  the  furtherance  of  the  work. 

A  temporary- absence  occurred  at  this  time.  On  his  return,  the 
bard  foimd  a  letter  of  Mrs  Dunlop,  informing  him  of  the 
melancholy  death  of  her  daughter,  Mrs  Henri.' 

TO    MRS    DUNLOP. 

[Dumfries,  October  1792.] 

I  had  been  from  home,  and  did  not  receive  your  letter  until  my 
return  the  other  day.  What  shall  I  say  to  comfort  you,  my  much- 
valued,  much-afficted  friend  ?  I  can  but  grieve  with  you ;  consola- 
tion I  have  none  to  oflfer,  except  that  wluch  religion  holds  out  to 
the  children  of  affliction — [children  of  affliction! — ^how  just  the 
expression!) — and,  like  every  other  family,  they  have  matters 
among  them  which  they  hear,  see,  and  feel  in  a  serious,  all-important 
manner,  of  which  the  world  has  not,  nor  cares  to  have,  any  idea. 
The  world  looks  indiflferently  on,  makes  the  passing  remark,  and 
proceeds  to  the  next  novel  occurrence. 

Alas,  madam !  who  would  ^vish  for  many  years  ?  What  is  it  but 
to  drag  existence  until  our  jovs  gradually  expire,  and  leave  us  in 
a  night  of  misery — like  the  gloom  which  blots  out  the  stars  one 
by  one,  from  the  face  of  night,  and  leaves  us  without  a  ray  of 
comfort  in  the  howling  waste ! 

I  am  interrupted,  and  must  leave  oflP.  You  shall  soon  hear 
from  me  again.  B,.  B. 

'  It  will  bo  obscncd  that  Bums  here  uses  a  familiar  English  law-term  in  a  contrary  sense. 
"  *  Sept.  16,  [died]  at  Mugea,  Aiguillon,  Mrs  Henry,  widow  of  the  lato  Jamca  Henry  Esc  ' 
— /&otoi%.  1792.  ^' 
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BUBNS    TO    MB    THOMSON. 

November  8^  1792. 

If  you  mean^  my  dear  sir,  that  all  the  songs  in  your  collection 
shall  be  poetry  of  the  first  merit,  I  am  a&aid  you  will  find 
more  difficulty  in  the  undertaking  than  you  are  aware  of.  There 
is  a  peculiar  rhythmus  in  many  of  our  airs,  and  a  necessity  of 
adapting  syllables  to  the  emphasis,  or  what  I  would  call  the 
feature-notes  of  the  tune,  that  cramp  the  poet,  and  lay  him  under 
almost  insuperable  difficulties.  For  instance,  in  the  air.  My  Wife '« 
a  Wanton  Wee  Things  if  a  few  lines  smooth  aad  pretty  can  be 
adapted  to  it,  it  is  all  you  can  expect.  The  following  were  made 
extempore  to  it;  and  though,  on  further  study,  I  might  give  you 
something  more  profound,  yet  it  might  not  suit  the  Ught-horse 
gallop  of  the  air  so  well  as  this  random  clink : — 

MY    WIFE'S    A    WINSOME    WEB    THING. 

She  is  a  winsome  wee  thing. 
She  is  a  handsome  wee  thing, 
She  is  a  bomiy  wee  thing,^ 
This  sweet  wee  wife  o'  mine. 

I  never  saw  a  fiurer, 

I  never  lo'ed  a  dearer ; 

And  niest  my  heart  I  'U  wear  her. 

For  fear  my  jewel  tine. 

She  is  a  winsome  wee  thing. 
She  is  a  handsome  wee  thing. 
She  is  a  bonny  wee  thing. 
This  sweet  wee  wife  o'  mine. 

The  warld's  wrack  we  share  o  't, 
The  warsle  and  the  care  o  't ; 
Wi'  her  I  'U  bUthely  bear  it. 
And  think  my  lot  divine. 

I  have  just  been  looking  over  the  Collier^s  Bonny  Dochter ;  and 
if  the  following  rhapsody,  which  I  composed  the  other  day  on  a 
charming  Ayrshire  girl.  Miss  Lesley  Baillie  of  Mayficld,  as  she 
passed  through  this  place  to  England,  will  suit  your  taste  better 
than  the  Collier  Lassie,  fall  on  and  welcome : — 

[Here  follows  Barmy  Lesley^  wliich  see  antea,'] 

I  have  hitherto  deferred  the  subUmer,  more  pathetic  airs,  until 
more  leisure,  as  they  will  take,  and  deserve,  a  greater  effort. 
However,  they  are  all  put  into  your  hands,  as  clay  into  the  hands 
of  the  potter,  to  make  one  vessel  to  honour,  and  another  to 
dishonour.    Farewell,  &c. 

^  Manuscript — *  She  is  a  winsome  wee  thing.*    The  alteration  was  hj  Hr  Thomioo. 
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BURNS    TO    MB    THOMSON. 

litk  November  1793. 
HIGHLAND    MART. 

Tune — Katharme  Ogie. 

Ye  banks^  and  braes^  and  streams  around 

The  castle  o'  Montgomery, 
Green  be  your  woods,  and  fair  your  flowers. 

Your  waters  never  drumlie !  muddj 

There  simmer  first  imfauld  her  robes. 

And  there  the  langest  tarry ; 
For  there  I  took  the  last  fareweel 

O'  my  sweet  Highland  Mary. 

How  sweetly  bloomed  the  gay  green  birk. 

How  rich  the  hawthorn's  blossom. 
As  underneath  their  &agnmt  shade 

I  clasped  her  to  my  bosom ! 
The  golden  hours,  on  angel  wings. 

Flew  o'er  me  and  my  dearie ; 
For  dear  to  me  as  light  and  life. 

Was  my  sweet  Highland  Mary. 

Wi'  monie  a  vow,  and  locked  embrace. 

Our  parting  was  fu'  tender; 
And,  pledging  aft  to  meet  again. 

We  tore  oursels  asunder : 
But,  oh !  fell  death's  untimely  frost. 

That  nipt  my  flower  sae  early  ! 
Now  green 's  the  sod,  and  cauld  's  the  clay, 

Tliat  wraps  my  Highland  Mary ! 

O  pale,  pale  now,  those  rosy  lips, 

I  aft  hae  kissed  sae  fondly ! 
And  closed  for  aye  the  sparkling  glance 

That  dwelt  on  me  sae  kindly : 
And  mouldering  now  in  silent  dust 

That  heart  that  lo'ed  me  dearly ! 
But  still  within  my  bosom's  core 

Shall  live  my  Highland  Mary. 

My  dear  Sir — I  agree  with  you  that  the  song,  Katharine  Ogie,  is 
very  poor  stuff,  and  unworthy,  altogether  unworthy,  of  so  beautiful 
an  air.  I  tried  to  mend  it,  but  the  awkward  soimd,  Ogie,  recurring 
so  often  in  the  rhyme,  spoUs  every  attempt  at  introducuig  sentiment 
into  the  piece.  The  foregoing  song  pleases  myself;  I  think  it  is  in 
my  happiest  manner :  you  will  see  at  first  glance  that  it  suits  the 
air.     The  subject  of  the  song  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  passages 
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of  my  youtliful  days^  and  I  own  that  I  should  be  much  flattered  to 
see  the  verses  set  to  an  air  which  would  insure  celebrity.  Perhaps, 
after  all^  ^tis  the  still  glowing  prejudice  of  my  heart  that  throws  a 
borrowed  lustre  over  the  merits  of  the  composition. 

I  have  partly  taken  your  idea  of  Auld  Rob  Morris.  I  have 
adopted  the  two  first  verses^  and  am  going  on  with  the  song  on  a 
new  plan,  which  promises  pretty  well.  I  take  up  one  or  another, 
just  as  the  bee  of  the  moment  buzzes  in  my  bonnet-lug;  and  do 
yon,  sans  cSremonie,  make  what  use  you  choose  of  the  productions. 
Adieu,  &c. 

In  those  days,  the  little  theatre  of  Dumfries  was  pretty  regularly 
open  each  winter,  under  the  care  of  a  Mr  Sutherland,  whom  we 
have  already  seen  Bums  patronising  while  he  resided  at  Ellisland. 
In  the  corps  dramaiique  was  a  Miss  Fontenelle,  a  smart  and  pretty 
little  creature,  who  played  Little  Pickle  in  the  Spoiled  Child,  and 
other  such  characters.  Bums  admired  the  performances  of  Miss 
Fontenelle,  and  was  disposed  to  befriend  her.  We  find  him  taxing 
his  Muse  in  her  behalf. 

THE    BIGHTS    OF    WOMAN, 

AN  OCCASIONAL  ADDRESS  SPOKEN  BT  MISS  FONTENELLE  ON  HEB  BENEFIT-KIOHT 

[Nov.  26,  1792.]* 

While  Europe's  eye  is  fixed  on  mighty  things. 
The  fate  of  empires  and  the  fall  of  kings ; 
While  quacks  of  state  must  each  produce  liis  plan. 
And  even  children  lisp  the  Rights  of  Man ; 
Amid  this  mighty  fiiss  just  let  me  mention. 
The  Rights  of  Woman  merit  some  attention. 

First,  in  the  sexes*  intermixed  connection. 
One  sacred  Right  of  Woman  is — ^Protection. 
The  tender  flower  that  lifts  its  head,  elate. 
Helpless,  must  fall  before  the  blasts  of  fate. 
Sunk  on  the  earth,  defaced  its  lovely  form. 
Unless  your  shelter  ward  th'  impending  storm. 

Our  second  Right — ^but  needless  here  is  caution. 
To  keep  that  right  inviolate 's  the  fashion. 
Each  man  of  sense  has  it  so  ftdl  before  him. 
He  'd  die  before  he  'd  wrong  it — 'tis  Decorum. 

'  The  bill  of  the  night  announces  The  CoutUry  Girl  as  the  play,  and  that,  thereafter, 
'  Miss  Fontenelle  will  deliver  a  new  Occasional  Address,  written  by  Mr  Robert  Bums,  called 
The  Bights  qf  Wonum* — Dumfries  Times  Ncwtpcgper, 
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There  was,  indeed,  in  far  less  poliahed  daySy 

A  time  when  longh  rode  man  had  naughty  ways; 

Would  swagger,  swear,  get  drmdk,  kick  up  a  liot, 

NaT,  even  thns  inrade  a  lady's  qmet. 

Now,  thank  oor  stars !  these  Gothic  times  aie  fled; 

Now,  well-fared  men — and  you  are  all  well-fared — 

Most  justly  think  (and  we  are  much  the  gainers) 

Such  conduct  neither  spirit,  wit,  nor  manners.^ 

For  Right  the  third,  our  last,  our  faest,  our  dearest. 
That  right  to  fluttering  female  hearts  the  nearest. 
Which  even  the  Sights  of  Kings  in  low  prostration 
Most  humfaly  own — 'tis  dear,  dear  Admiration ! 
In  that  blest  sphere  alone  we  live  and  move; 
There  taste  that  life  of  life — inmiortal  love. 
Smiles,  glances,  sighs,  tears,  fits,  flirtatious,  airs, 
'Gainst  such  an  host  what  flinty  savage  dares — 
When  awful  Beauty  joins  with  all  her  charms. 
Who  is  so  rash  as  rise  in  rebel  arms? 
But  truce  with  kings  and  truce  with  constitutionsi, 
With  bloody  armaments  and  revolutions. 
Let  majesty  your  first  attention  summon. 
Ah !  (^a  ira  !  the  majesty  of  woman  I 


TO    MISS    FONTENELLE. 

Madam — In  such  a  bad  world  as  ours,  those  who  add  to  the 
scanty  sum  of  our  pleasures  are  positively  our  benefactors.  To  you, 
madam,  on  our  hiunble  Dumfries  boards,  I  have  been  more  indebted 
for  entertainment  than  ever  I  was  in  prouder  theatres.  Your  charms 
as  a  woman  would  insure  applause  to  the  most  indifferent  actress, 
and  your  theatrical  talents  would  insure  admiration  to  the  plainest 
figure.  This,  madam,  is  not  the  unmeaning  or  insidious  compliment 
of  the  frivolous  or  interested;  I  pay  it  from  the  same  honest  impulse 
that  the  sublime  of  nature  excites  my  admiration,  or  her  beauties 
give  me  delight. 

Will  the  foregoing:  lines  be  of  any  service  to  you  in  your 
approaching  Ixinefit-night  ?  If  they  will,  I  shall  be  prouder  of  my 
Muse  than  ever.  They  are  nearly  extempore :  I  know  they  have  no 
great  merit;  but  though  they  should  add  but  little  to  tlie  enter- 
tainment of  the  evening,  they  give  me  the  happiness  of  an 
opportunity  to  declare  how  much  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

B.  B. 

*  An  ironical  ollosion  to  the  onnoal  Batunialia  of  the  Caledonian  Hunt  at  Dunfidfli* 
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TO  MISS  FONTENELLE,  ON  SEEING  HER  IN  A 

FAVOURITE  CHARACTER. 

Sweet  naivete  of  feature. 

Simple,  wild,  enchanting  elf, 
Not  to  thee,  but  thanks  to  Nature, 

Thou  art  acting  but  thyself. 

Wert  thou  awkward,  stiff,  affected. 

Spuming  nature,  torturing  art; 
Loves  and  graces  all  rejected. 

Then  indeed  thou  'dst  act  a  part. 

The  November  of  this  year — ^the  time  when  his  daughter  was 
given  to  him,  and  when  he  found  leisure  and  spirits  to  attend  the 
theatre  and  confer  on  a  favourite  actress  the  help  of  his  pen — 
appears  to  have  been  a  period  of  darkness  with  Bums.  We  can 
see  in  some  of  his  letters  of  this  period  the  contortions  of  a  spirit 
which  felt  itself  imder  an  imworthy  bondage,  and  altogether  out  of 
harmony  ^th  circumstances. 

Mrs  Biddel  was  about  to  bespeak  a  play  at  the  theatre : 

TO    MRS    RIDDEL. 

I  am  thinking  to  send  my  Address  to  some  periodical  publication, 
but  it  has  not  got  your  sanction;  so  pray  look  over  it. 

As  to  the  Tuesday's  play,  let  me  beg  of  you,  my  dear  madam,  to 
give  us  The  Wonder,  a  Woman  keeps  a  Secret!  to  which  please 
add  the  Spoiled  Child — you  will  highly  oblige  me  by  so  doing. 

Ah,  what  an  enviable  creature  you  are !  There  now,  this  cursed 
gloomy  blue-devil  day,  you  are  going  to  a  party  of  choice  spirits 


*  To  play  tho  shapes 
Of  frolic  fancy,  and  incessant  form 
Those  rapid  pictures,  an  assembled  train 
Of  fleet  ideas,  never  joined  before, 
Where  lively  icit  excites  to  gay  surprise ; 
Or  folly- painting  humour,  grave  himself. 
Calls  laughter  forth,  deep  shaking  every  nerve.* 

But  as  you  rejoice  with  them  that  do  rejoice,  do  also  remember 
to  weep  with  them  that  weep,  and  pity  your  melancholy  friend, 

R.  B. 

Another  lady  had  agreed  to  honour  a  benefit  with  her  patronage : 

TO    

Madam — You  were  so  very  good  as  to  promise  me  to  honour  my 
friend  with  your  presence  on  his  benefit-night.  That  night  is  fixed 
for  Friday  first :  the  play  a  most  interesting  one — The  Way  to  Keep 
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Him.  I  have  the  pleasure  to  know  Mr  G.  well.  His  merit  as  an 
actor  is  generally  acknowledged.  He  has  genius  and  worth  which 
would  do  honour  to  patronage :  he  is  a  poor  and  modest  man ;  claims 
which,  fjx)m  their  very  silence,  have  the  more  forcible  power  on  the 
generous  heart.  Alas,  for  Pity !  that  from  the  indolence  of  those 
who  have  the  good  things  of  this  life  in  their  gift,  too  often  does 
brazen-fronted  Iihportimity  snatch  that  boon,  the  rightful  due  of 
retiring,  humble  Want !  Of  all  the  qualities  we  assign  to  the  Author 
and  Director  of  Nature,  by  far  the  most  enviable  is,  to  be  able  'to 
wipe  away  all  tears  from  all  eyes.'  O  what  insignificant,  sordid 
wretches  are  they,  however  Chance  may  have  loaded  them  with 
wealth,  who  go  to  their  graves,  to  their  magnificent  mausoleums,  with 
hardly  the  consciousness  of  having  made  one  poor  honest  heart 
happy ! 

But  I  crave  your  pardon,  madam;  I  came  to  beg,  not  to 
preach. 

The  actor  for  whom  Bums  thus  pleaded  was  a  Mr  Grant.  The 
bard  testified  the  esteem  which  glows  in  these  lines,  by  giving  him 
as  a  present  the  masonic  apron  which  he  had  got  from  Mr  Shiurpe  of 
Hoddam.^  One  can  readily  understand  how  Bums  would  sympathise 
with  the  wandering  children  of  Thespis,  fellow-soldiers  in  the 
guerilla  bands  of  Poverty  fighting  with  Fortune.  He  seems  at  all 
times  to  have  fallen  easily  and  kindly  into  their  society. 


TO    MRS    RIDDEL. 

I  will  wait  on  you,  my  ever-valued  friend,  but  whether  in  the 
morning,  I  am  not  sure.  Sunday  closes  a  period  of  our  curst  revenue 
business,  and  may  probably  keep  me  employed  with  my  pen  until 
noon.  Fine  cmplo}Tncnt  for  a  poet's  pen !  There  is  a  species  of 
the  human  genius  that  I  call  the  gin-horse  class :  what  enviable  dogs 
they  arc !  Round,  and  round,  and  round  they  go.  Mundeirs  ox, 
that  drives  his  cotton-mill,*  is  their  exact  prototype — without  an 
idea  or  wish  beyond  their  circle — fat,  sleek,  stupid,  patient,  quiet, 

and  contented ;  while  here  I  sit,  altogether  Novemberish,  a  d 

melange  of  fretfuluess  and  melancholy;  not  enough  of  the  one  to 
rouse  mc  to  passion,  nor  of  the  other  to  repose  me  in  torpor;  my 
soul  flouncing  and  fluttering  round  her  tenement,  like  a  wUd-finch, 

*  Grant,  whilo  acting  at  Whitehaven  in  1810,  gave  the  apron  to  Mr  Edwin  Holwdl 
Ileywood,  solicitor  there,  nephew  of  the  Peter  Hcjrwood  of  celebrity  in  the  affair  of  the  mntinj 
of  the  Bounty,     The  son  of  this  gentleman,  resident  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  now  possesses  it. 

*  A  small  cotton-mill,  belonging  to  a  Mr  Mundell,  was  at  this  time  in  full  activity  in 
Dumfriod. 
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caught  amid  the  horrors  of  winter,  and  newly  thrust  into  a  cage. 
Well,  I  am  persuaded  that  it  was  of  me  the  Hebrew  sage  prophesied, 
when  he  foretold — '  And,  behold,  on  whatsoever  this  man  doth  set 
his  heart,  it  shall  not  prosper ! '  If  my  resentment  is  awaked,  it 
is  sure  to  be  where  it  dare  not  squeak ;  and  if —  *  ♦  * 
Pray  that  Wisdom  and  Bliss  be  more  frequent  visitors  of 

R.  B. 

It  is  somewhat  startling  to  find  this  sudden  access  of  melancholy 
in  the  midst  of  a  bustling  routine  of  business  which  left  little  time 
for  meditation,  and  while  the  Muse  was  eager  to  use  every  spare 
moment  for  those  pastoral  eflfusions  which  so  much  gratified  Mr 
Thomson.  The  source  of  the  evil  does  not  seem  to  have  been  in 
any  part  of  the  external  lot  of  Burns.  Again  '  moi-meme  '  was  his 
worst  enemy. 

In  the  summer  of  1790,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  subsequent  year, 
Mrs  Bums  had  left  her  husband  for  several  weeks,  while  she 
visited  her  father  and  mother  at  Mauchline.  It  was  natural  for  the 
young  wife  to  desire  to  spend  a  little  time  with  her  own  relations, 
and  to  shew  them  her  thriving  young  brood ;  but  it  was  an  inju- 
dicious step  for  the  wife  of  such  a  husband:  it  tended  to  break 
the  good  domestic  habits  which  for  some  time  our  poet  had  been 
forming.  His  sister  Agnes,  who  had  been  at  Ellisland  from  the 
beginning  superintending  the  dairy,  used  to  say  that  she  never 
knew  him  fail  to  keep  good  hours  at  night  till  the  first  unlucky 
absence  of  her  sister-in-law  in  Ayrshire.  When  there  is  no  loved 
one  at  the  fireside  to  be  pleased  by  a  husband's  early  return  to  that 
region  of  connubial  happiness,  one  great  reason  for  regularity  in  the 
life  of  the  husband  is  wanting.  When  a  wife  is  long  absent,  the 
loyalty  of  the  most  devoted  husbands  will  be  apt  in  some  degree 
to  abate.  These  dangers  were  particularly  great  in  the  case  of  a 
social-spirited,  impressionable  man  like  Robert  Bums,  of  whom  we 
have  seen  his  brother  state,  with  regard  to  his  bachelor  loves,  that 
'while  one  was  reigning  paramount  in  his  aflFections,  he  was  fre- 
quently encountering  other  attractions,  which  formed  so  many 
under-plots  in  the  drama  of  his  love.'  Tliat  openness  to  a  succession 
of  new  and  supervening  passions  which  had  been  closed  since  his 
marriage  two  years  before,  appears  to  have  been  renewed  dming 
the  absence  of  the  legitimate  divinity.  Bums,  in  short — and  it 
seems  best  to  be  at  once  brief  and  explicit — forgot  on  this 
occasion  a  sacred  obligation,  and  established  what  was  to  him  a 
source  of  distressful  recollection  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
The  story  is  one  of  bitterness  and  humiliation  to  all  the  admirers 
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of  this  great  genius^  for  who  can  but  grieve  to  tliink  of  noUe 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart  d^raded  by  snch  errors?  Yet  it  is 
not  a  tale  withont  its  redeeming  traits.  It  presents  ns^  first,  a 
poor  girl^  lost  to  the  reputable  world;  next  Bnms^  seeking  an 
asylum  for  a  helpless  in&nt  at  his  brother's;  ^  then  a  magnanimous 
wife  interposing  with  the  almost  romantically-generous  ofier  to 
become  herself  its  nurse  and  guardian.  Here  one  could  almost 
persuade  himself  he  saw  a  final  cause  for  sin^  in  the  generous 
atoning  sacrifices  which  it  may  evoke  from  the  innocent  finr  the 
sake  of  the  guilty.  The  babe  was  soon  after  found  by  Jean's 
fiither  in  the  same  cradle  with  a  child  of  her  own^  and  drew  from 
him  the  surprised  inquiry  if  she  had  again  had  twins;  when 
she  quietly  answered,  that  the  second  baby  was  one  of  whom  she 
was  taking  temporary  chaise  for  a  sick  Mend.  She  brought  up 
the  little  girl  to  womanhood  with  an  unvarying  kindness  of 
demeanour  which  created  a  filial  degree  of  attachment;  and  we 
cannot  doubt  that  she  never  uttered  one  word  of  complaint  on 
the  subject  to  her  repentant  husband. 

It  was  just  at  the  crisis  at  which  we  are  now  arrived^  that  Mrs 
Bums  accidentally  became  aware  of  the  evil  consequences  of  her 
Mauchline  visits.  Though  the  fact  was  regarded  on  her  part 
with  a  heavenly  mildness,  the  consciousness  of  his  error  did  not 
the  less  gall  the  sensitive  spirit  of  our  poet.  Let  us  hope  that 
his  mental  pains  did  not  solely  refer  to  the  mere  discovery  of  his 
guilt,  or  to  the  penalty  of  vexatious  and  hard-borne  expenses 
which  it  brought  upon  him.  It  is,  however,  a  significant  fact,  that 
one  of  those  fits  of  melancholy  tinged  T^itli  splenetic  views  of 
society  which  make  their  appearance  in  Bums's  letters,  coincided 
in  time  with  an  affair  which  we  know  must  have  been  attended 
with  grievous  self-accusations.  May  wc  not  reasonably  suspect,  that 
others  of  Ids  misanthropic  effusions  sprang  from  the  heart's  own 
bitterness  with  itself?  Alas !  is  not  this  the  ordinary  explanation 
of  such  effusions  ?  Is  there  really  in  the  world  anything  greatly  to 
discompose  a  man,  besides  the  Promethean  vulture  of  a  sense  of 
liis  own  errors? 

Amidst  all  chafings  of  the  pained  spirit,  our  bard  could  carry 
on  his  pleasant  correspondence  with  Mr  Thomson  respecting  new 
songs  proposed  for  old  melodies — ^pastoral  sighings  breathed  while 

^  This  child  ohtained  the  name  of  Elizabeth,  i^hich  was  a  faronrito  one  with  Bums,  and 
borne  bj  each  of  all  the  three  daughters  bom  to  him.  She  is  now  (1851)  a  Mrs  Thom»ni,  in 
humble  life  at  PoUocksliaws,  Benfrowshirc,  and  is  said  to  be  of  all  his  children  the  onl^  one 
strikingly  like  himself. 
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his  own  soul  was  wholly  out  of  joints  and  most  men  were  gazing 
appalled  at  what  appeared  an  outbreak  of  Tartarus  in  a  neighbouring 
country. 


MR    THOMSON    TO    BURNS. 

Edinbubgh,  Nov.  1792. 

Dear  Sir — I  was  just  going  to  write  to  you,  that  on  meeting  with 
your  Nannie  I  had  fallen  violently  in  love  with  her.  I  thank  you, 
therefore,  for  sending  the  charming  rustic  to  me,  in  the  dress  you 
wish  her  to  appear  before  the  public.  She  does  you  great  credit, 
and  will  soon  be  admitted  into  the  best  company. 

I  regret  that  your  song  for  the  Lea-Riff  is  so  short :  the  air  is 
ea£^,  soon  sung,  and  very  pleasing ;  so  that,  if  the  singer  stops  at  the 
cna  of  two  stanzas,  it  is  a  pleasure  lost  ere  it  is  well  possessed. 

Although  a  dash  of  our  native  tongue  and  maimers  is  doubtless 
peculiarly  congenial  and  appropriate  to  our  melodies,  yet  I  shall  be 
able  to  present  a  considerable  number  of  the  very  Flowers  of  English 
song,  well  adapted  to  those  melodies,  which,  in  England  at  least,  will 
be  the  means  of  recommending  them  to  stiU  greater  attention  than 
they  have  procured  there.  But  you  will  observe  my  plan  is,  that 
every  air  shall,  in  the  first  place,  have  verses  wholly  by  Scottish 
poets;  and  that  those  of  English  writers  shall  follow  as  additional 
songs  for  the  choice  of  the  singer. 

What  you  say  of  the  Ewe-buffhts  is  just;  I  admire  it,  and  never 
meant  to  supplant  it.  AU  I  requested  was,  that  you  would  try  your 
hand  on  some  of  the  inferior  stanzas,  which  are  apparently  no  part 
of  the  original  song ;  but  this  I  do  not  urge,  because  the  song  is  of 
sufficient  length  though  those  inferior  stanzas  be  omitted,  as  they 
will  be  by  the  singer  of  taste.  You  must  not  think  I  expect  all  the 
songs  to  be  of  superlative  merit ;  that  were  an  unreasonable  expec- 
tation. I  am  sensible  that  no  poet  can  sit  down  doggedly  to  pen 
verses,  and  succeed  well  at  all  times. 

I  am  highly  pleased  with  your  humorous  and  amorous  rhapsody 
on  Bonny  Lesley :  it  is  a  thousand  times  better  than  the  Colliers 
Lassie,  '  The  deil  he  couldna  scaitli  thee,'  &c.,  is  an  eccentric  and 
happy  thought.  Do  you  not  think,  however,  that  the  names  of  such 
old  heroes  as  Alexander  sound  rather  queer,  unless  in  pompous  or 
mere  burlesque  verse?  Instead  of  the  line,  'And  never  made 
anither,'  I  would  humbly  suggest,  'And  ne'er  made  sic  anither;' 
and  I  would  fain  have  you  substitute  some  other  line  for  '  Return 
to  Caledonie,'  in  the  last  verse,  because  I  think  this  alteration  of 
the  orthography  and  of  the  sound  of  Caledonia,  disfigures  the  word, 
and  renders  it  Hudibrastic. 

Of  the  other  song.  My  Wife '«  a  Winsome  Wee  Thinff,  I  think  the 
first  eight  lines  very  good;  but  I  do  not  admire  the  other  eight, 
b^ause  four  of  them  are  a  bare  repetition  of  the  first  verses.    I 
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have  been  trying  to  spin  a  stanza^  but  could  make  nothing  better 
than  the  following:  do  you  mend  it^  or^  as  Yorick  did  with  the 
love-letter,  whip  it  up  in  your  own  way : — 


O  leeze  me  on  my  wee  tLinff, 


Though  warld's  care  we  share  o  % 
And  may  aee  meikle  mair  o  \ 
Wr  her  I  'II  bUthely  bear  it, 
And  ne'er  a  wora  repine. 

You  perceive,  my  dear  sir,  I  avail  myself  of  the  liberty  which 
you  condescend  to  allow  me  by  speaking  freely  what  I  think.  Be 
assured,  it  is  not  my  disposition  to  pick  out  the  faults  of  any  poem 
or  picture  I  sec ;  my  first  and  cliief  object  is  to  discover  and  be 
delighted  with  the  beauties  of  the  piece.  If  I  sit  down  to  examine 
critically,  and  at  leisure,  what  perhaps  you  have  written  in  haste,  I 
may  happen  to  observe  careless  lines,  the  repcrusal  of  which  might 
lead  you  to  improve  them.  The  wren  will  often  see  what  has  been 
overlooked  by  the  eagle.     I  remain  yours  faithftJly,  &c. 

P.S. — Your  verses  upon  Highland  Mary  are  just  come  to  hand : 
they  breathe  the  genuine  spirit  of  poetry,  and,  like  the  music,  will 
last  for  ever.  Such  verses,  united  to  such  an  air,  with  the  delicate 
harmony  of  Pleycl  superadded,  might  form  a  treat  worthy  of  being 
presented  to  Apollo  himself.  I  have  heard  the  sad  story  of  your 
Mary;  you  always  seem  inspired  when  you  write  of  her. 


BURNS    TO    MR    THOMSON. 

Dumfries,  Isi  Dec.  1792. 

Your  alterations  of  My  Nannie,  0 1  are  perfectly  right.  So  are 
those  of  My  Wife 's  a  Tf'lnsome  Wee  Thing,  Your  alteration  of  the 
second  stanza  is  a  positive  improvement.  Now,  my  dear  sir,  with 
the  freedom  which  characterises  our  correspondence,  I  must  not, 
cannot  alter  Bonny  Lesley.  You  arc  right ;  the  word  '  Alexander ' 
makes  the  line  a  little  uncouth,  but  I  tliink  tnc  thought  is  pretty. 
Of  Alexander,  beyond  all  other  heroes,  it  may  be  said,  in  the 
sublime  language  of  Scripture,  that  '  he  went  forth  conquering  and 
to  conquer.' 

For  nature  made  her  what  she  i?, 

And  never  made  anither  I  (Such  a  person  as  she  is.) 

Tliis  is,  in  my  opinion,  more  poetical  than  'Ne'er  made  sic 
anither.*  However,  it  is  immaterid ;  make  it  cither  way.  '  Calc- 
donie,'  I  agree  with  you,  is  not  bo  good  a  word  as  could  be  wished, 
though  it  is  sanctioned  in  three  or  four  instances  by  Allan  Ramsay ; 
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but  I  cannot  help  it.     In  shorty  that  species  of  stanza  is  the  most 
difficult  that  I  have  ever  tried. 
The  Lea-Rig  is  as  follows : — 

TH£    LEA-RIO. 
TuKE— 7^  Lett-Rig, 

When  o'er  the  hill  the  eastern  star 

Tells  bughtin'-time  is  near^  my  jo ; 
And  owsen  frae  the  ftirrowed  field 

Return  sae  dowf  and  weary  O ; 
Down  by  the  bum,  where  scented  birks  * 

Wi'  dew  are  hanging  dear,  my  jo, 
I  'U  meet  thee  on  the  lea-rig. 

My  ain  kind  dearie  O. 

In  mirkest  glen,  at  midnight  hour, 

I  'd  rove,  and  ne'er  be  eerie  O, 
If  through  that  glen  I  gaed  to  thee, 

My  ain  kind  dearie  O. 
Although  the  night  were  ne'er  sae  wild. 

And  I  were  ne'er  sae  weary  O, 
I  'd  meet  thee  on  the  lea-rig. 

My  ain  kind  dearie  O. 

The  hunter  lo'es  the  morning  sun. 

To  rouse  the  mountain  deer,  my  jo; 
At  noon  the  fisher  seeks  the  glen. 

Along  the  bum  to  steer,  my  jo ; 
Gie  me  the  liour  o'  gloamin'  gray. 

It  maks  my  heart  sae  cheery  O, 
To  meet  thee  on  the  lea-rig. 

My  ain  kind  dearie  O. 

I  am  interrupted.     Yours,  &c. 


BURNS    TO    MR    THOMSON. 

Ath  December  1792. 
AULD    ROB    MORRIS. 

There 's  auld  Rob  Morris  that  wons  in  yon  glen,  dwells 

He 's  the  king  o'  guid  fellows  and  wale  o'  auld  men ;  choice 
He  has  gowd  in  his  cofiers,  he  has  owsen  and  kine. 
And  ae  bonny  lassie,  his  darling  and  mine. 

'  For  '  scented  birks,*  in  some  copies  *  birken  bads.* 
VOL.  m.  Q 
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She's  fresh  as  the  mornings  the  fairest  in  May; 
She 's  sweet  as  the  evening  amang  the  new  hay ; 
As  blithe  and  as  artless  as  the  lambs  on  the  lea. 
And  dear  to  my  heart  as  the  light  to  my  ee. 

But  oh !  she 's  an  heiress^  anld  Robin 's  a  laird^ 

And  my  daddie  has  nought  but  a  cot-house  and  yard ; 

A  wooer  like  me  maunna  hope  to  come  speedy 

The  wounds  I  must  hide  that  will  soon  be  my  dead,     death 

The  day  comes  to  me^  but  delight  brings  me  nane ; 
The  night  comes  to  me^  but  my  rest  it  is  gane ; 
I  wander  my  lane  like  a  night-troubled  ghaist^ 
And  I  sigh  as  my  heart  it  wad  burst  in  my  breast. 

0  had  she  but  been  of  a  lower  degree, 

1  then  might  hae  hoped  she  wad  smiled  upon  me ! 
O  how  paat  descriviDg  had  theu  been  my  bliss. 
As  now  my  distraction  no  words  can  express  I 


DUNCAN    GRAY. 

Duncan  Gray  cam  here  to  woo. 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o  % 
On  blithe  Yule-night  when  we  were  fou'. 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o  *t. 
Maggie  coost  her  head  fii'  high. 
Looked  asklent  and  unco  skeigh,  coy 

Gart  poor  Duncan  stand  abeigh ;  aloof 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o^t. 

Duncan  flecched,  and  Duncan  prayed ;         flattered 

Ha,  ha,  &c. ; 
Meg  was  deaf  as  Ailsa  Craig,^ 

Ha,  ha,  &c. 
Duncan  sighed  baith  out  and  in, 
Grat  his  een  baith  bleert  and  blin',  wept 

Spak  o'  lowpin'  owrc  a  linn ; 

Ha^  ha^  &c. 

Time  and  chance  are  but  a  tide. 

Ha,  ha,  &c. ; 
Slighted  love  is  sair  to  bide, 

Ha,  ha,  &c. 

*  A  wen-known  rocky  ialet  in  the  Firth  of  Clyde. 
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Shall  I^  like  a  fool^  qnoth  he^ 
For  a  haughty  hizzie  die  ?  jads 

She  may  gae  to — France  for  me  I 
Ha^  ha^  &c. 

How  it  comes  let  doctors  tell. 

Ha,  ha,  &c. ; 
Meg  grew  sick — as  he  grew  heal. 

Ha,  ha,  &c. 
Something  in  her  bosom  wrings, 
For  relief  a  sigh  she  brings ; 
And  oh,  her  een,  they  spak  sic  things ! 

Ha,  ha,  &c. 

Dnncan  was  a  lad  o'  grace. 

Ha,  ha,  &c. ; 
Maggie^s  was  a  piteous  case. 

Ha,  ha,  &c. 
Duncan  couldna  be  her  death. 
Swelling  pity  smoored  his  wrath ; 
Now  they  're  crouse  and  canty  baith ; 

Ha,  ha,  &c. 

The  foregoing  I  submit,  my  dear  sir,  to  your  better  judgment. 
Acquit  them  or  condemn  them  as  seemeth  good  in  your  sight. 
Duncan  Gray  is  that  kind  of  light-horse  gallop  of  an  air  wUch 
precludes  sentiment.    The  ludicrous  is  its  rding  feature. 

Auld  Rob  Morris  was  written  by  Bums  on  the  basis  of  a  rude 
old  ditty  which  appears  in  Johnson^ a  Museum^  and  of  which  he 
retained  only  the  two  initial  lines.  The  second  stanza  was  designed 
as  a  description  of  Charlotte  Hamilton.  So  Bums  himself  told 
Miss  Dunlop,  who  communicated  the  fact  to  Major  Adair, 
Charlotte's  son,  who  again  is  my  informant. 

Duncan  Gray  is  likewise  composed  on  the  basis,  and  to  the 
tune,  of  a  rude  old  song  in  Johnson's  Museum,  the  name  of  the 
hero  being  alone  retained. 

The  first  eighteen  months  of  Bums's  life  in  Dumfries  present 
him  as  occupying  a  very  small  dwelling  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
house  in  the  Wee  Vennel  (now  Bank  Street).  He  has  three  small 
apartments,  each  with  a  window  to  the  street,  besides  perhaps  a 
small  kitchen  in  the  rear.  The  small  central  room,  about  the  size 
of  a  bed-closet,  is  the  only  place  in  which  he  can  seclude  himself 
for  study.  On  the  ground-floor  immediately  underneath,  his 
friend  John  Syme  has  his  office  for  the  distribution  of  stamps. 
Overhead  is  an  honest  blacksmith  called  George  Haugh,  whom 
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Barns  treats  on  a  familiar  footing  as  a  neighbour.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street  is  the  poef  s  landlord^  Captain  Hamilton^ 
a  gentleman  of  fortune  and  worthy  who  admires  Bums,  and  often 
asks  him  to  a  family  Simday  dinner.  The  Nith  rolls  within  a 
hundred  yards^  but  it  is  not  here  a  shining^  pebbly  stream,  as  at 
ElUsland^  with  green^  broomy  banks^  but  a  slu^ish  tidal  riTcr, 
admitting  of  small-craft  from  Cumberland  and  IdverpooL  It  was 
professionally  a  busy  time  with  Bums;  so  much  so^  that  one  would 
have  thought  he  had  little  time  for  dissipation.  Neverthdess,  he 
did  not  escape  the  snare. 

Dumfries  was  then  a  great  stage  on  the  road  from  England  to 
the  north  of  Ireland;  the  Caledonian  Hunt  occasionaUy  honoured 
it  with  tlieir  meetings ;  and  the  county  gentlemen  were  necessarily 
often  within  its  walls.  Its  hotels  were  consequently  well  firoquentcd ; 
and  when  a  party  of  strangers  found  themselves  assembled  there, 
with  no  other  means  of  passing  an  evening,  they  were  very  apt 
to  make  an  effort  to  obtain  the  company  of  Bums,  the  brilliant 
intellectual  prodigy  of  whom  fame  spoke  so  loudly.  Now  it 
certainly  was  a  most  unreasonable  thing  for  such  persons  to 
expect  that  they  were  to  draw  Bums  away  from  his  humble 
home,  and  his  wife  and  little  ones,  to  bestow  his  time,  strength, 
and  spirits  merely  for  the  amusement  of  a  set  of  people  whom  he 
probably  never  saw  before  and  was  never  to  sec  again.  Equally 
absiuxl  was  it  for  Bums  to  yield  to  such  invitations,  and  render 
himself  up  a  voluntarily  enslaved  Samson  to  make  sport  for 
such  Philistines.  Yet  so  it  is,  that  gentlemen,  or  what  were  called 
such  in  those  days,  would  send  messages  for  Burns,  bidding  him 
come  to  the  ^  King's  Arms,'  the  ^  George,'  or  the  '  Globe,'  as  it 
might  be,  and  there  drink  with  them.  And  equally  true  it  is, 
though  most  lamentable,  that  Bums  did  not  feel  called  upon  by 
any  principle,  either  of  respect  to  himself,  or  regard  for  his  gentle 
wife  and  innocent  children,  to  reject  these  unworthy  invitations. 
Smre  was  he  to  answer  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  in  some  good- 
humoured  snatch  of  rhyme;  and  sure  was  he  in  time  to  make 
his  appearance  before  the  strangers,  meditating  at  first  of  course 
only  a  social  hour,  but  certain  to  be  detained  till  perhaps  the 
cock  had  given  his  first,  if  not  his  second  accusing  crow. 

It  was  not  a  love  of  debauchery  for  its  own  sake  that  rendered 
Bums  the  victim  of  this  system.  Nor  can  we  doubt  tliat  he  felt 
himself  in  error  in  giving  way  to  such  temptations.  Why,  then, 
could  he  not  resist  them  ?  Need  we  answer  that  the  first  grand 
cause  was  his  social,  fervent  temperament,  his  delight  in  that  ideal 
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abnegation  of  the  common  selfish  policy  of  the  world  which  arises 
amongst  boon-companions  over  the  bowl?  He  could  not  but  know 
the  hollowness  of  convivial  Mendship ;  yet  he  could  not  resist  the 
pleasing  deceit.  Bums^  moreover^  though  a  pattern  of  modesty 
amongst  poets^  was  not  by  any  means  so  insensible  to  flattery  as 
his  more  ardent  admirers  would  in  general  represent  him.  He 
would  have  been  more  than  mortal  if  he  had  been  beyond  all 
sensibility  to  distinction  on  account  of  his  extraordinary  intellect. 
Notwithstanding,  then,  his  great  pride,  and  the  powerful  self- 
assertion  which  he  had  sometimes  shewn,  he  certainly  felt  pleasure 
in  being  so  signalised  by  these  gentlemen  strangers,  and  in  seeing 
himself  set  up  amongst  them  as  a  luminary.  It  was  the  ready 
compensation  for  that  equality  with  common  functionaries,  and  that 
condemnation  to  a  constant  contact  with  the  vulgar,  in  which  his 
professional  fate  condemned  him  to  spend  the  most  of  his  time. 
A  vigorous  will  might  have  saved  him  &om  falling  under  this 
influence ;  but  here  it  was  that  our  poet  was  most  deficient.  And  yet 
he  was  occasionally  sensible  that  his  course  was  a  wrong  one.  Of 
this  there  is  proof  in  an  anecdote  preserved  by  the  family  of  his 
neighbour,  George  Haugh.  One  summer  morning,  this  worthy 
citizen  had  risen  somewhat  earlier  than  usual  to  work :  Bums  soon 
after  came  up  to  his  shop-door,  on  his  way  home  &om  a  debauch 
in  the  '  King^s  Arms.^  The  poet,  though  excited  by  the  liquor  he 
had  drunk,  addressed  his  neighbour  in  a  sufficienfly  coUected 
manner.  'O  George,'  said  he,  'you  are  a  happy  man;  you  have 
risen  from  a  refreshing  sleep,  and  left  a  kind  wife  and  children, 
while  I  am  returning  a  self-condemned  wretch  to  mine.'  And  yet 
he  would  go  sinning  on. 

Clarinda's  visit  to  the  West  Indies  had  proved  unfortunate. 
Her  husband  received  her  coldly;  his  temper  was  insupportably 
bad ;  and  she  was  mortified  to  find  how  grossly  imfaithful  he  had 
been  during  the  period  of  their  separation.  She  was  at  the  same 
time  admonished  by  the  state  of  her  health,  that  she  could  not 
expect  long  to  bear  the  eficcts  of  a  warm  climate.  She  therefore 
returned  to  Scotland  in  August,  and  recommenced  that  quiet 
course  of  life  which  sustained  no  further  interruption  till  her  death 
— an  event  postponed  to  take  place  amidst  a  different  generation. 
In  consequence,  probably,  of  the  weakened  state  to  which  she  was 
reduced  by  her  voyage,  she  did  not  immediately  write  to  Bums. 
The  bard  addressed  two  letters  to  her  friend,  Mary  Peacock,  inquiring 
after  the  quondam  'mistress  of  his  soul;*  but  they  unfortimately 
miscarried.     He   had   concluded  to  write   no   more,  when   that 


aaunbilitr  to  aiminsBarkai  idiidi  lie  Imd  abmdr 
CMt  of  Hif^i^Ti'i  Harr .  u*«'Lkicii  Uf  lenlmuBL 
the  partiiig  of  the  Gdi  of  DeooBher  in  the 
anguuibed  ousfaoBtt :  '  Had  vc  never  lowed 
m  tiiird  bviff  qaaiSe  to  i3ie  todh^  ladr. 


TO    MIEf    MAST    7ZACOCK. 

Deajl  Mai^ax — I  L&Te  inixsen  wo  abesk  to  tcq  and  hmre  ^at  no 
axwver,  tlua  I  hftd  reficiTed  iMrer  to  Ii£  i^  a  pen  to  ron  a^azn;  but 
tiius  ei exLifiJ  dar,  /&^  <u^A  of  Dtcrtnler,  recalls  to  idt  memorr  sodi 
a  frcieue!  IleaTcii  and  earth*  vben  I  remember  a  fir-distnit 
perKm ! — hm  no  mcTe  of  tliis  Tsitil  I  leira  from  ran  a  proper 
addlrew,  ajud  -mhr  mr  ktten  hare  lain  br  Toa  nnansvcpod,  as  tiiii  ii 
die  tLJrd  I  hare  aeut  toil  The  oppommiueft  vOl  fae  all  gone  iMnr^ 
I  fear,  of  aeuding  cnrer  the  book  I  mentkyMd  in  mr  last.  Do  not 
write  loe  &ir  a  veek,  ai  I  ■hall  not  be  ai  home,  bat  as  soon  after 
that  aspoasible. 

Antm  vukjj  I  bafl  thee,  ihoa  etoesj  DaecBiher, 
Afice  uiur  I  bail  ihtt  vi'  wnvw  izid  cm; 

Dire  w&i  the  jmran^  tiioc  lad^  me  remesiaber. 
Partiof'  wr  Naorr,  oh,  ne'er  to  meet  miir ! 


Yours,  IL  B.' 

It  appears  from  this  letter,  that  the  rernm  of  Mrs  MljehoGe  in 
the  preceding  August  was  as  yet  unknown  to  Bums.  We  shall 
speedily  see  the  fiubject  rerived;  but  ia  the  meantime  sterner 
matters  call  for  attention. 

A  most  eventful  year  was  now  drawing  to  a  close.  In  France, 
under  the  threatened  interference  of  the  German  states  and  the 
emigrh,  mr>deration  and  constitutionalism  had  been  forced  to  give 
way  l)eforc  wild  democracy;  the  king  was  a  prisoner,  threatened 
witli  capital  pmiishment ;  the  blood  of  thousands  of  loyalists  had 
Ixjcn  shed  \iithout  form  of  law  in  Paris;  a  republic  was 
established,  threatening  with  the  aid  of  its  victorious  arms  to 
revolutionise  other  countries.  We  have  seen  that  in  February 
scarcely  any  apprehension  was  felt  for  cither  the  contagion  of 
French  politics  or  the  possibility  of  war.  A  rapid  change  had 
taken  place  during  the  year.  Paine's  Essay  on  the  Rights  of  Man, 
and  other  publications  believed  to  be  of  a  seditious  tendency,  had 
appeared.     In  the  course  of  summer,  societies  taking  the  name 
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of  Friends  of  the  People,  were  established  in  many  parts  of  the 
empire^  manifesting  only  a  desire  of  ^stemming  the  torrent  of 
corraption/  and  bringing  about  ^a  redress  of  real  grievanoesj' 
calling  for  as  specific  measures  '  a  full^  free^  and  equal  representation 
of  the  people/  and  a  shortening  of  the  duration  of  parliaments — 
carefully  disdainmig  all  extreme  and  dangerous  courses^  and 
professing  to  seek  by  timely  reform  the  permanence  of  the  ancient 
institutions  of  the  country — ^yet  felt  by  those  in  the  management 
of  afiSurs^  and  by  the  great  bulk  of  the  influential  classes^  to  be> 
in  their  practical  bearing  on  the  time^  of  evil  omen  to  the  peace 
of  society.  Such  societies  were  supported  by  a  mere  handful  of  men 
above  the  volgar;  and  the  general  feeling  in  England  was  one 
of  good  affection  towards  the  reigning  sovereign  and  the  institutions 
of  the  country.  Indeed^  Paine  himself  had  been  mobbed  at 
Dover ;  and  disloyal  men  generally  found  themselves  by  no  means 
in  &vour  with  the  public.  Nevertheless^  towards  the  close  of  the 
year  the  government  became  seriously  uneasy  about  seditious 
publications  and  seditious  practices  and  opinions.  It  was  now 
contemplating  hostilities  against  the  French^  on  the  ostensible 
ground  of  their  infiraction  of  the  rights  of  the  Dutch  in  the  opening 
of  the  Scheldt^  but  in  reality  for  the  purpose  of  repelling,  and^ 
if  possible,  extinguishing,  a  spirit  which  was  felt  to  be  dangerous 
to  all  altars  and  all  thrones.  A  sound  spirit  in  its  own  officers 
of  all  grades  and  services  might  well  in  such  drcmnstances  be 
felt  of  importance. 

Bums  had  continued  to  sympathise  with  the  French,  notwith<* 
standing  all  blots  in  their  reforming  career.  He  did  not  hesitate 
in  company  to  express  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  warlike 
policy  about  to  be  adopted  by  the  English  ministry,  and  to  avow 
his  persevering  desire  of  those  reforms  which  had  long  been 
demanded  by  the  Whig  party.  He  would  even,  in  the  heat  of 
discourse,  denounce  public  men  in  terms  far  less  remarkable  for 
their  justice  than  their  vehemence  and  severity.  It  does  not 
appear  that  he  had  gone  the  length  of  openly  joining  any  of  the 
affiliated  societies  called  Friends  of  the  People  j  but  his  other 
demonstrations  were  sufficiently  imprudent.  As  an  example: — a 
paper  called  the  Gazetteer  had  been  started  in  Edinburgh  by  a 
gentleman  named  Johnstone,  for  the  purpose  of  advocating  the 
reforming  views.  Now  Johnstone  was  so  noted  as  a  reformer, 
that  at  an  aggregate  meeting  or  convention  of  representatives  from 
the  different  societies,  which  took  place  in  James's  Court,  Edinburgh, 
on  the  22d  of  November,  he  being  observed  in  the  room^  was 
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mumimoiuly  called  to  take  the  chair,  which,  however,  he  dedined 
doing.  A  few  months  afterwards  he  was  imprisoned  by  the 
authorities,  as  was  likewise  the  succeeding  editor  of  the  Gazetteer, 
I  have  heard  even  the  printer — who,  by  the  by,  had  been  an  honest 
Jacobite — ^tell  how  his  being  concerned  in  this  ill-odonred  pqper 
stopped  his  credit  at  banks  and  made  him  a  marked  man,  till 
his  entering  a  loyal  volunteer  regiment  in  some  degree  restcnred 
his  good  name.  Bums,  like  Willie  Grairlace  and  his  friends  in 
Hector  M^eilFs  poem,  ^gat  the  Gazetteer;^  and  these  were 
the  terms  in  which  he  ordered  it : 

TO    CAPTAIN    JOnNSTONE. 

DcMPBiES,  Nov,  13,  1792. 

Sir — I  have  just  read  your  prospectus  of  the  Edinburgh  Crazetteer, 
If  you  go  on  in  your  paper  with  the  same  spirit,  it  will,  beyond  all 
comparison,  be  the  first  composition  of  the  kind  in  Europe.  I 
beg  leave  to  insert  my  name  as  a  subscriber,  and  if  you  have  already 
published  any  papers,  please  send  me  tlicm  from  the  beginning. 
Point  out  your  own  way  of  settling  payments  in  this  place,  or  I  shfdl 
settle  with  you  through  the  medium  of  my  friend,  Peter  Hill, 
bookseller  in  Ediuburgli. 

Qo  on,  sir!  Lay  bare  with  undaimted  heart  and  steady  hand 
tliat  horrid  mass  of  corruption  called  politics  and  state-craft.  Dare 
to  draw  in  their  native  colours  those — 

*  Culm-thinking  vilhuns  whom  no  faith  can  fire/ 

whatever  l)c  the  sliibbolcth  of  their  pretended  party. 

The  address  to  me  at  Dumfries  will  find,  sii*,  your  very  humble 
Servant,  Robert  Burns. 

Whether  this  letter  was  ever  seen  by  any  emissary  of  power,  it 
is  not  likely  that  the  fact  of  Burns  getting  the  Gazetteer  was 
unobserved  in  Dumfries.  I  would  not  assert  that  that  fact  for 
certain  operated  to  his  disadvantage;  but  when  I  remember  that 
so  lately  as  1817,  an  emissary  of  the  Lord  Advocate  traced  out 
the  subscribers  to  a  liberal  newspaper  then  started  in  Edinburgh 
— the  first  that  could  obtain  a  footing  after  the  Gazetteer — I  must 
admit  that,  if  the  fact  was  known,  it  could  not  fail,  as  being  an 
overt  tangible  act  on  his  part,  to  draw  down  upon  him  the  displeasure 
of  those  who  trembled  for  the  safety  of  the  national  institutions. 
At  anyrate  we  see  in  it  the  tendency  of  Burns's  mind  regarding 
the  fearful  questions  at  this  time  agitating  the  public,  and  the 
degree  of  fer\our  with  which  he  allowed  himself  to  speak  even 
to  those  in  whose  prudence  he  had  no  reason  to  place  confidence. 
It  is  to  be  feared  also  that  he  gave  voice  to  some  of  his  feelings 
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ia  the  form  which  was  the  most  apt  to  obtain  currency  for  them^ 
and  thus  expose  their  author.  From  the  allusions^  it  seems 
highly  probable  that  he  at  this  time  threw  off  the  following  song 
compUmentary  to  the  leaders  of  the  reforming  party  in  the  House 
of  Commons : — 

HERE'S    A    HEALTH    TO    THEM    THAT'S    AWA*. 
TuME— ITerc '«  a  HedUk  to  them  thai  *t  awa\ 

Here 's  a  health  to  them  that 's  awa'^ 

Here 's  a  health  to  them  that  ^s  awa' ; 

And  wha  winna  wish  guid-luck  to  our  eause^ 

May  never  guid-luck  be  their  fe' ! 

It's  guid  to  be  merry  and  wise. 

It 's  gmd  to  be  honest  and  true^ 

It 's  guid  to  support  Caledonia's  cause^ 

And  bide  by  the  buff  and  the  blue. 

Here^s  a  health  to  them  that 's  awa^ 

Here 's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa' ; 

Here 's  a  health  to  Charlie/  the  chief  o'  the  clan. 

Although  that  his  band  be  sma'. 

May  Liberty  meet  wi'  success ! 

May  Prudence  protect  her  frae  evil ! 

May  tyrants  and  Tyranny  tine  in  the  mist. 

And  wander  their  way  to  the  devil ! 

Here 's  a  health  to  them  that 's  awa'. 

Here 's  a  health  to  them  that 's  awa' ; 

Here 's  a  health  to  Tammie,*  the  Norland  laddie. 

That  lives  at  the  lug  o'  the  law ! 

Here 's  freedom  to  him  that  wad  read, 

Here 's  freedom  to  him  that  wad  write ! 

There 's  nane  ever  feared  that  the  truth  should  be  heard. 

But  they  wham  the  truth  wad  indite." 

Here 's  a  health  to  them  that 's  awa', 

Here 's  a  health  to  them  that 's  awa' ; 

Here 's  Chieftain  M'Leod,  a  chieftain  worth  gowd,* 

Though  bred  amang  mountains  o'  snaw  ! 

'  Charles  James  Fox.  Bnff  and  blue  formed  his  well-known  lirery  at  the  Westminster 
elections,  and  came  to  be  an  ensign  of  the  Whig  party  generally. 

'  The  Hon.  Thomas  Erskine,  afterwards  Lord  Erskine. 

'  For  indict^  a  Scotch  law-phraso  meaning  accuse. 

*  M*Leod  of  Donyegan,  Isle  of  Skye,  at  this  time  M.P.  for  the  county  of  Inverness.  At 
the  James's  Court  meeting  above  alluded  to,  M'Leod  made  a  speech  in  which  he  declared  his 
unalterable  determination  to  support  and  prosecute  the  reforming  objects  which  the  society 
had  in  view,  for  which  a  nnaoimous  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  him. 
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Here  '•  firiends  on  both  sides  of  the  Forth, 
And  Mends  on  both  sides  of  the  Tweed ; 
And  wha  wad  betray  Old  Albion's  rights^ 
May  they  never  eat  of  her  bread  I 


Verily,  if  such  a  song  as  this,  known  to  be  from  the  pen  of 
Bnms,  came  nnder  the  eye  of  authority  about  the  dose  of  the 
year  1792,  it  could  not  fail  to  obtain  for  him  distinction  of  a 
certain  kind. 

On  the  6th  of  December,  we  find  Bums,  in  a  letter  to  Mrs 
Dunlop,  alluding  to  his  sentiments  on  public  affiurs  as  of  the 
Opposition  complexion,  but  stating  that  the  sense  of  his  situation 
made  him  cautious  in  the  expression  of  them. 


TO    MRS    DUNLOP. 

Dumrmiis,  6tk  Leumber  1792. 

I  shall  be  in  Ayrshire,  I  think,  next  week ;  and,  if  at  all  possible, 
I  shall  certainly,  my  much-esteemed  friend,  have  the  pl^tsure  of 
visiting  at  Dimlop  House. 

Alas,  madam,  how  seldom  do  we  meet  in  this  world,  that  we  have 
reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  accessions  of  happiness !  I  have 
not  passed  half  the  ordinary  term  of  an  old  man  s  life,  and  yet  I 
scarcely  look  over  the  obituxuy  of  a  newspaper  that  I  do  not  see 
some  names  that  I  have  known,  and  which  I  and  other  acquaintances 
little  thought  to  meet  with  there  so  soon.  Every  other  instance 
of  the  mortality  of  our  kind  makes  us  cast  an  anxious  look  into  the 
dreadful  abyss  of  Uncertainty,  and  shudder  with  apprehension  for 
our  own  fate.  But  of  how  different  an  importance  are  the  lives 
of  different  individuals !  Nay,  of  what  importance  is  one  period  of 
the  same  life  more  than  another  I  A  few  years  ago,  I  could  have 
lain  down  in  the  dust,  ^careless  of  the  voice  of  the  morning;^  and 
now  not  a  few,  and  these  most  helpless  individuals,  would,  on  losing 
me  and  my  exertions,  lose  both  their  ^  staff  and  shield.'  By  the 
way,  these  helpless  ones  have  lately  got  an  addition :  Mrs  B.  having 
given  me  a  fine  girl  since  I  wrote  you.*  There  is  a  charming 
passage  in  Thomson's  Edward  andEleanora  : 

'  The  valiant,  in  himtefff  what  can  he  suffer  ? 
Or  what  need  he  regard  his  sin^fk  woes  ?'  &c. 

As  I  am  got  in  the  way  of  quotations,  I  shall  give  you  another 

'  Elizabeth  Riddel,  bom,  as  has  been  mentioned,  on  the  2lBt  Kovember. 
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fiom  the  same  piece^  peculiarly — alas  I  too  peculiarly — apposite^  my 
dear  madam^  to  your  present  frame  of  mind — 

*  Who  10  unworthy  bat  may  proudly  deck  him 
With  his  fair-weather  virtue,  that  exalts 
Glad  o*er  the  summer  main  ?    The  tempest  comes, 
The  rough  winds  rage  aloud ;  when  from  the  helm 
This  virtue  shrinks,  and  in  a  comer  lies 
Lamenting.     Heavens !  if  privileged  from  trial, 
How  cheap  a  thing  were  virtue  I' 

I  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  you  mention  Thomson^s  dramas. 
I  pick  up  favourite  quotations^  and  store  them  in  my  mind  as  ready 
armour^  offensive  or  defensive^  amid  the  struggle  of  this  turbulent 
existence.     Of  these  is  one,  a  very  favourite  one,  from  his  Alfred : 

'  Attach  thee  firmly  to  the  virtuous  deeds 
And  offices  of  life ;  to  life  itself, 
With  all  its  vain  and  transient  joys,  sit  loose.* 

Probably  I  have  quoted  some  of  these  to  you  formerly,  as  indeed, 
when  I  write  from  the  heart,  I  am  apt  to  be  giulty  of  stich 
repetitions.  The  compass  of  the  heart,  in  the  musical  style  of 
expression,  is  much  more  bounded  than  that  of  the  imagination,  so 
the  notes  of  the  former  are  extremely  apt  to  run  into  one  another; 
but  in  return  for  the  paucity  of  its  compass,  its  few  notes  are  much 
more  sweet.  I  must  still  give  you  another  quotation^  which  I  am 
almost  sure  I  have  given  you  before,  but  I  cannot  resist  the  temp- 
tation. The  subject  is  religion:  speaking  of  its  importance  to 
mankind,  the  author  says — 

'  Tis  this,  my  friend,  that  streaks  our  morning  bright,*  &c. 

I  see  you  are  in  for  double  postage,  so  I  shall  e'en  scribble  out 
f  other  sheet.  We  in  this  country  here  have  many  alarms  of 
the  reforming,  or  rather  the  republican  spirit  of  yoiur  part  of  the 
kingdom.  Indeed  we  are  a  good  deal  in  commotion  ourselves. 
For  me,  I  am  a  placeman,  you  know;  a  very  humble  one  indeed. 
Heaven  knows,  but  still  so  much  as  to  gag  me.  What  my  private 
sentiments  are,  you  will  find  out  without  an  interpreter. 

I  have  taken  up  the  subject,  and  the  other  day,  for  a  pretty 
actress's  benefit-night,  I  wrote  an  Address,  which  I  will  give  on  the 
other  page,  called  The  Rights  of  Woman. 

I  shall  have  the  honour  of  receiving  your  criticisms  in  person  at 
Dunlop.  R.  B. 

Bums  did  visit  Ayrsliire,  and  spent  four  days  with  Mrs  Dunlop. 
He  appears  to  have  been  utterly  unconscious  of  any  impending 
evil.  At  this  very  time,  however,  some  information  regarding  his 
political  opinions,  if  not  acts,  was  on  its  way  to  the  Board  of  Excise, 
and  a  cloud  was  about  to  biust  on  his  head.    It  seems  far  from 
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unlikely^  that  an  imprudent  toast  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
displeasure  he  incurred^  for  in  the  moments  of  conviviaKty  he  was 
particularly  apt  to  be  off  his  guard.  And  such  a  toast  has  been 
expressly  stated  to  have  been  'one  of  the  things  which  brought 
Bums  into  disgrace  with  his  Excise  masters:'  it  was^  *  Here*  9  the 
last  verse  of  t/ie  last  chapter  of  the  last  book  of  Kings  ! '  ^ 


TO    R.    GRAHAM,    ESQ.,    FINTRT. 

[DtomKher  1792.] 

Sib — I  have  been  surprised^  confounded^  and  distracted  by  Mr 
Mitchell^  the  collector^  telling  me  that  he  has  reodved  an  order 
from  your  Board*  to  inquire  into  my  political  conduct,  and  blaming 
me  as  a  person  disaffected  to  government. 

Sir^  you  are  a  husband  and  a  father.  You  know  what  yon  would 
feel  to  see  the  much-loved  wife  of  your  bosom^  and  your  helpless^ 
prattling  little  ones  turned  adrift  into  the  worlds  degraded  and 
disgraced  from  a  situation  in  which  they  had  been  respectable  and 
respected,  and  left  almost  without  the  necessary  support  of  a 
miserable  existence.    Alas !  sir,  must  I  think  that  such  soon  will 

be  my  lot!  and  from  the  d dark  insinuations  of  hellish, 

groundless  envy  too !  I  believe,  sir,  I  may  aver  it,  and  in  the  sight 
of  Omniscience,  that  I  would  not  tell  a  deUberate  falsehood,  no, 
not  though  even  worse  horrors,  if  worse  can  be,  than  those  I  have 
mention^,  hung  over  my  head;  and  I  say  that  the  allegation, 
whatever  villain  has  made  it,  is  a  lie !  To  the  British  Constitution, 
on  revolution  principles,  next  after  my  God,  I  am  most  devoutly 
attached.  You,  sir,  have  been  much  and  generously  my  friend — 
Heaven  knows  how  warmly  I  have  felt  the  obligation,  and  how 
gratefully  I  have  thanked  you!  Fortune,  sir,  has  made  you 
powerful,  and  me  impotent — has  given  you  patronage,  and  me 
dependence.  I  would  not,  for  my  single  self,  call  on  your 
humanity;  were  such  my  insular,  imcouuccted  situation,  I  would 
despise  the  tear  that  now  swells  in  my  eye — I  could  brave  mis- 
fortxme,  I  could  face  ruin,  for  at  the  worst  'Death's  thousand 
doors  stand  open ; '  but,  good  God !  the  tender  concerns  that  I 
have  mentioned,  the  claims  and  ties  that  I  see  at  this  moment, 
and  feci  around  me,  how  they  unnerve  courage  and  wither  resolu- 
tion!    To  your  patronage,  as  a  man  of  some  genius,  you  have 

'  Mentioned  in  Moore's  Diary,  on  the  authority  of  Mr  Allen  of  Holland  House  celebrity. 
The  Ycrse  is  in  itself  susceptible  of  a  dlfiercnt  meaning  and  application :  *  And  his  allowance 
was  a  continual  allowance  given  him  of  the  king,  a  daily  rate  for  every  day,  idl  the  days  of  his 
life.*  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  was  not  the  sense  in  which  our  poet  meant  the 
toast  to  be  accepted. 

'  The  Conmiissioncrs  of  the  Scottish  Board  of  Excise  were  at  this  time  George  Brown, 
Thomas  Wharton,  James  Stodart,  Bobert  Graham  (of  Fintry),  and  John  Grieve,  Esqrs. 
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allowed  me  a  daim ;  and  your  esteem^  as  an  honest  man^  I  know  is 
my  due.  To  these^  sir,  permit  me  to  appeal;  by  these  may  I 
adjure  you  to  save  me  &om  that  misery  which  threatens  to 
overwhelm  me,  and  which — with  my  latest  breath  I  will  say  it — 
I  have  not  deserved.  B.  B. 

To  think  of  this  great  poet  having  to  say,  that  the  consideration 
of  his  wife  and  little  ones  imnerved  courage  and  withered  resolution 
in  the  braving  of  any  indignity !  There  has  been  a  dispute 
about  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  trouble  into  which  Bxuntis  fell 
on  this  occasion.  His  supervisor,  Mr  Alexander  Findlater,  who 
survived  till  1839,  expressed  his  conviction  that  a  very  slight 
hint  of  disapprobation  or  warning  was  alone  given  to  Bums, 
because,  had  it  been  of  a  more  serious  nature,  he  must  necessarily 
have  been  the  channel  through  which  it  was  communicated. 
In  support  of  this  affirmation,  is  the  fact  ascertained  by  Mr 
Lockhart,  that  no  notice  of  a  reprimand  to  Bums  appears  in  the 
records  of  the  Board  of  Excise.  To  the  same  effect  is  the  trivial 
notice  taken  of  the  matter  by  the  poet  a  few  days  after,  in  a  letter 
to  Mrs  Dunlop,  as  well  as  the  little  reference  made  to  it  by  him 
at  any  subsequent  time.  All  this  would  make  it  seem  that  Bums, 
in  his  letter  to  Mr  Graham,  expressed  an  unnecessary  alarm  and 
warmth  of  indignation.  On  the  other  hand,  we  shall  see  that  the 
rumour  of  the  day  represented  the  unfortunate  poet  as  dismissed 
fjx)m  his  situation  for  his  political  heterodoxy,  and  that  he  himself, 
in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Mr  Erskine,  of  Mar,  in  April 
1793,  stated  that,  but  for  Mr  Graham's  intercession,  this  dismissal 
would  have  taken  place.  With  that  fact  before  us,  and  remembering 
the  character  of  the  time,  the  jealousy  of  all  men  in  power,  and 
the  sense  they  could  not  but  have  of  the  danger  of  Bums's 
hostility  to  government  within  the  sphere  of  his  personal  influence, 
we  cannot  doubt  that  the  aflair  was  one  of  a  serious  character, 
calculated  to  sink  deeply  into  the  spirit  of  our  poet,  already 
sufficient  at  war  with  fortune  and  all  circumstances,  social  and 
domestic. 


TO    MRS    DUNLOP. 


DoiTPRiES,  31rf  December  1792. 

Dear  Madam — A  hurry  of  business,  thrown  in  heaps  by  my 
absence,  has  until  now  prevented  my  returning  my  grateful 
acknowledgments  to  the  good  family  of  Dunlop,  and  you  in 
particular,  for  that  hospitable  kindness  which  rendered  the  four 
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days  I  spent  under  that  genial  roof  four  of  the  pleasantest  I  ever 
enjoyed.  Alas^  mj  dearest  friend  I  how  few  and  fleeting  aie 
those  things  we  call  pleasures  I — on  mj  road  to  Ayrshire  I  spent 
a  night  with  a  friend  whom  I  much  valued^  a  man  whose  days 
promised  to  be  many;  and  on  Saturday  last^  we  laid  him  m 
the  dust! 

Jan.  2, 1798. 

I  have  just  received  yours  of  the  80th^  and  feel  much  for  your 
situation.  However^  I  heartily  rejoice  in  your  prospect  of  recoyeiy 
from  that  yHq  jaundice.  As  to  myself^  I  am  better^  though  not 
quite  free  of  my  complaint.  You  must  not  think^  as  yon  seem  to 
insinuate^  that  m  my  way  of  life  I  want  exercise.  Of  that  I  haye 
enough ;  but  occasional  hard  drinking  is  the  devil  to  me.  Against 
this  I  have  again  and  again  bent  my  resolution^  and  have  greatly 
succeeded.  Taverns  I  have  totally  abandoned :  it  is  the  private 
parties  in  the  family-way^  among  the  hard-drinking  gentlemen  of 
this  country^  that  do  me  the  mischief — ^but  even  this  I  have  more 
than  half  given  over.^ 

Mr  Corbet  can  be  of  little  service  to  me  at  present ;  at  least  I 
shoiild  be  shy  of  applying.  I  cannot  possibly  be  settled  as  a  super- 
visor for  several  years.  I  must  wait  the  rotation  of  the  list;  and 
there  are  twenty  names  before  mine.  I  mighty  indeed^  get  a  job  of 
officiating  where  a  settled  supervisor  was  ill  or  aged;  but  that 
hauls  mo  from  my  family^  as  I  could  not  remove  them  on  such  an 
uncertainty.  Besides,  some  envious^  malicious  de^il  has  raised  a 
little  demur  on  my  political  principles,  and  I  wish  to  let  that  matter 
settle  before  I  offer  myself  too  much  in  the  eye  of  my  supervisors. 
I  have  set,  henceforth,  a  seal  on  my  lips  as  to  these  unlucky 
politics ;  but  to  you  I  must  breathe  my  sentiments.  In  this,  as  in 
everything  else,  I  shall  shew  the  undisguised  emotions  of  my  soul. 
War  I  deprecate :  misery  and  ruin  to  thousaDds  are  in  the  blast  that 
announces  the  destructive  demon.     ♦     ♦    *    *  R,  B. 

>  '  Tho  following  extract  from  a  letter  addressed  by  Mr  Bloomfield  to  the  Earl  of  Bucban, 
contains  so  interesting  an  exhibition  of  the  modcstj  inherent  in  real  worth,  and  so  philosophical, 
and  at  the  same  Ume  so  poetical  an  estimate  of  the  different  characters  and  destinies  of  Boms 
and  its  author,  that  I  should  esteem  myself  cnlpable  were  I  to  withhold  it  from  the  pablk 
view: 

*'  The  illufltrlous  soul  that  has  left  amongst  us  the  name  of  Hums,  has  often  been  lowered  down  to 
a  compariM>n  with  me;  but  the  comparison  exists  more  in  circumstances  than  in  essentials.  That 
man  stood  up  \^ith  the  stamp  of  superior  intellect  on  his  brow— a  visible  greatness  :  and  great  and 
patriotic  subjects  would  only  hare  called  into  action  the  powers  of  his  mind,  which  lay  inactire 
while  ho  played  calmly  and  exquisitely  the  pastoral  pipe. 

«*  The  letters  to  which  I  hare  alluded  in  my  preface  to  the  Rural  Tales  were  friendly  wambigt, 
pointed  with  immediate  reference  to  the  fate  of  tluit  extraordinary  man.  '  Remember  Bums  I '  has 
been  the  watchword  of  my  ft-lends.  I  do  remember  Bums ;  but  I  am  not  Bums  I— neither  have  I 
his  fire  to  fan  or  to  quench,  nor  passions  to  control  I  Where,  then,  is  my  merit  if  I  make  a  peaceful 
Toyage  on  a  smooth  sea,  and  with  no  mutiny  on  board  f  To  a  lady— I  have  It  fVom  heraelf- who 
remonstrated  with  him  on  his  danger  ttom  drink,  and  the  pursuits  of  some  of  hfai  aasociatefs  he 
replied  :  *  Madam,  they  would  not  thank  mo  for  my  company  if  I  did  not  drink  with  them.  I  must 
gire  them  a  slice  of  my  constitution.'  How  much  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  glre  th«m  thiuier 
slices  of  his  constitution,  that  it  nUght  hare  lasted  longer  I " '— CaoMES. 
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TO    THE    SAME.1 

5th  Januanf  1793. 

You  see  my  hurried  life^  madam;  I  can  only  command  starts  of 
time :  however^  I  am  glad  of  one  thing — since  I  finished  the  other 
sheets  the  political  blast  that  threaten^  my  welfare  is  overblown. 
I  have  corresponded  with  Commissioner  Graham — for  the  Board 
had  made  me  the  subject  of  their  animadversions;  and  now  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  informing  you^  that  all  is  set  to  rights  in  that  quarter. 

Now^  as  to  these  informers^  may  the  devil  be  let  loose^  to . 

But^  hold !  I  was  praying  most  fervently  in  my  last  sheets  and  I 
must  not  so  soon  fall  a-swearing  in  this. 

Alas!  how  little  do  the  wantonly  or  idly  officious  think  what 
mischief  they  do  by  their  malicious  insinuations^  indirect  imperti- 
nence^ OP  thoughtiess  blabbings.  "What  a  difference  there  is,  in 
intrinsic  worth,  candour,  benevolence,  generosity,  kindness — ^in  all 
the  charities  and  all  the  virtues — ^between  one  class  of  human  beings 
and  another  I  For  instance,  the  amiable  circle  I  so  lately  mixed 
with  in  the  hospitable  hall  of  Dunlop,  their  generous  hearts,  their 
uncontaminated  dignified  minds,  their  informed  and  polished  under- 
standings— ^what  a  contrast  when  compared — if  such  comparing 
were  not  downright  sacrilege — with  the  soul  of  the  miscreant  who 
can  deliberately  plot  the  destruction  of  an  honest  man  that  never 
offended  him,  and  with  a  grin  of  satisfaction  see  the  unfortunate 
being,  his  faithful  wife,  and  prattling  innocents,  turned  over  to 
beggary  and  ruin !' 

'  In  Dr  Currie*s  edition,  this  letter  is  dated  Jannaiy  1792,  and  appears  in  the  place  appro- 
priate to  that  date.  The  present  editor,  entertaining  no  doubt  that  the  real  date  is  1793,  has 
transferred  it  from  the  former  to  the  present  place.  What  gives  reason  to  believe  the  latter 
the  troe  date,  is  the  allnsion  to  the  *  political  blast*  that  had  threatened  the  poet*s  welfare. 

*  Mr  Gilbert  Boms,  speaking  of  snch  a  crisis,  says  that  on  the  side  of  the  goyemment  will 
be  found  ranged  a  great  part  of  the  wise  and  prudent ;  *  but  on  that  side  also  will  be  found  a 
great  host  of  a  verj  different  description — all  the  satellites  of  power  and  the  parasites  of 
greatness,  with  all  the  worthless  and  detestable  crew  of  time-eenring  and  offidons  informers. 
At  such  times  lojalty  comes  to  bo  esteemed  the  cardinal  virtue,  capable  of  '*  hiding  a  multitude 
of  sins ;  **  and  man j  who  are  conscious  how  worthless  and  hollow-hearted  thej  are,  seek  to 
piece  up  their  reputation,  and  ingratiate  themselves  with  their  superiors,  by  an  extraordinarj 
display  of  loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  existing  order  of  things,  and  a  virtuous  zeal  in 
hunting  down  whoever  has  the  audacity  to  question  the  conduct  of  men  in  power. 

'  To  persons  of  that  description,  the  imprudent  poet  had  made  himself  peculiarly  obnoxious 
by  the  unguarded  freedom  with  wliich  he  expressed  his  opinions  of  the  wonderful  events 
tiien  attracting  the  notice  of  every  one ;  and  their  enmity  was  heightened  by  his  unqualified 
expression,  general  and  particular,  of  his  contempt  for  such  sycophantio  characters.  By  such 
"  Lojfol  Natives''^  was  the  conduct  of  our  poet  strictly  watched,  with  the  view  of  detecting 
every  political  transgression  or  private  fault ;  every  imprudence  or  failing  was  magnified  and 
exaggerated  to  a  frightful  degree ;  and  the  public  alarm  which  brought  such  characters  into 
contact  with  the  respectable  orders  of  society,  procured  the  admisrion  and  dicnlation  of  these 
iniorious  reports  in  such  circles  as  made  them  be  received  without  suspicion.* 
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Tour  Gxip^  mj  dear  madam^  arriTed  safe.  I  had  two  wofAj 
fellows  diniiig  with  me  the  other  daj^  when  I  with  great  fiMniialit]^ 
produced  my  whigmaleerie  cap/  and  told  them  that  it  had  been  a 
fiunfly-piece  among  the  descendants  of  William  WaDaoe.  This 
roused  snch  an  enthusiasm,  that  they  insisted  on  bampering  the 
punch  round  in  it;  and  by  and  by  never  did  your  great  anoeBtor  lay 
a  sutkron  more  completely  to  rest,  than  for  a  time  did  your  ci^  my 
two  friends.  Apropos,  this  is  the  season  of  wishing.  May  God 
bless  you,  my  dear  friend,  and  bless  me,  the  humblest  and  ainoexest 
of  your  friends,  by  granting  you  yet  many  returns  of  the  seaaon! 
May  all  good  things  attend  you  and  yours,  whererer  they  are 
scattered  over  the  eaSrth !  B.  B. 

So  lately  as  the  2d  of  the  month,  our  poet  had  told  Mis 
Dimlop  that  he  had  of  late  'greatly  succeeded'  in  giving  up  hard 
drinking.  Since  then,  perhaps  on  that  same  evening,  he  had  had 
two  worthy  fellows  dining  with  him,  and,  producing  the  old  fiunily- 
cup  which  had  been  presented  to  him  by  Mrs  Dunlop,  he  had  set 
it  into  such  active  operation,  as  to  lay  his  guests  prostrate.  Such 
are  the  rapid  strides  of  Bums  from  profession  to  the  opposite 
kind  of  practice.  So  soon,  too,  docs  he  forget  the  indignity  of  the 
inquiry  into  his  political  conduct.  TTeU  might  he  liken  himself,  as 
he  often  did,  to  an  ignis-fatuvs.  The  merry-making  in  question  is 
very  likely  identical  with  one  which  has  been  heard  of  from  a 
clerical  acquaintance  of  Bums.  The  bard,  not  being  on  good 
terms  with  the  parish  ekrgy,  and  no  great  favourite  at  this  time 
with  any  of  the  cloth,  had  still  retained  the  friendship  of  one,  who 
has  been  described  as  a  most  worthy  as  well  as  able  man,  but  not 
much  of  a  clergyman — the  Rev.  Mr  M'Morine  of  Caerlaverock. 
Meeting  this  gentleman  in  Dumfries  on  a  market-day,  when  the 
country  clergy  usually  came  to  town  to  hear  the  news,  he  had 
engaged  him  to  come  next  forenoon  to  baptise  his  recently  lx)m 
infant;  and  Mr  M^orine  came  accordingly,  but  at  an  earlier 
hour  than  was  perhaps  expected.  On  being  shewn  into  Bums's 
parlour,  he  found  a  party  composed  of  the  poet  and  two 
companions,  who  had  e>ddently  sat  since  the  previous  evening. 
The  description  which  the  clergyman  gave  of  tlic  two  \'isitors 
corresponds  exactly  with  what  Bums  hints  at  in  his  account 
of  the  effects  of  the  cup.  The  poet  seemed  taken  by  surprise,  but 
in  perfect  possession  of  himself,  and  he  very  quickly  put  matters 

*  This  oip,  of  cocoa-nut,  monntcd  npon  a  comparatively  modern  stalk,  and  rimmed  with 
Bilver,  ifl  now  in  tho  possession  of  Archibald  Hastic,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  PaLdej,  who  likewise 
possesses  Bnms^s  pnnch-bowL 
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in  decent  order  for  the  performance  of  the  intended  ceremony. 
It  may  be  remarked  that  Mr  M'Morine,  thongh  he  dung 
to  Bums's  friendship  when  all  the  other  clergy  of  the  district 
looked  coldly  on  him^  nsed  to  relate  the  story  with  an  unfavourable 
leaning  towards  the  poet.  He  both  was  shocked  by  the  idea 
of  so  prolonged  a  debauch^  and  thought  meanly  of  the  appearance 
of  the  two  guests.  Now^  if  the  circumstances  be  identical^ 
we  see  that  Bums  had  reason  to  regard  the  men  as  'worthy 
fellows^'  and  there  was  a  special  feeling  about  the  WcMace-cup 
which  had  operated  in  promoting  the  conviviality^  not  to 
speak  of  the  recognised  licence  of  the  season^  the  date  being 
apparently  the  second  day  of  the  new  year.^  Many  other  things 
which  have  been  related  im&vourably  to  Bums^  might  prove 
susceptible  of  a  similar  extenuation^  if  we  knew  the  whole  of  the 
connected  facts. 

BUBNS    TO    MB    THOMSON. 

SONG. 
Tune — Ccadd  Kail  in  Aberdeen,* 

O  poortith  cauld^  and  restless  love^ 

Ye  wreck  mv  peace  between  ye ; 
Yet  poortith  a  I  could  forgive. 

An  ^twere  na  for  my  Jeanie. 
O  why  should  Pate  sic  pleasure  have, 

Life's  dearest  bands  untwining? 
Or  why  sae  sweet  a  flower  as  love. 

Depend  on  Fortune's  shining? 

This  warld's  wealth,  when  I  think  on 

Its  pride,  and  a'  the  lave  oH; 
Pie,  fie  on  silly  coward  man 

That  he  should  be  the  slave  o  't ! 
O  why,  &c. 

Her  eon  sae  bonny  blue  betray 

How  she  repays  my  passion ; 
But  prudence  is  her  o^erword  aye. 

She  talks  of  rank  and  fashion. 
O  why,  &c. 

*  >\Tiat  greatly  confirms  our  eupposition  of  this  being  the  aflfair  allndcd  to  by  Mr  M'Morine, 
is  that  tho  2d  of  January  ivas  a  Wednesday,  the  Domiries  market-day.  Bums  had  written 
to  Mrs  Dnnlop  on  that  forenoon.  The  cnp  afterwards  anived.  In  the  evening,  he  had  the 
two  worthy  fellows  dining  with  him.  Mr  M'Morine  came  next  morning,  the  8d,  and  on 
Saturday  the  5th,  the  poet  speaks  of  the  drcomstances  in  a  new  letter  to  Mrs  Dnnlop. 

'  This  song  is  usually  sung  to  the  tune  of  /  had  a  Eorte^  I  had  not  tnair. 
VOL.  m.  B 
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O  wlia  can  prudence  fhink  upon. 

And  sic  a  lassie  by  him? 
O  wha  can  prudence  think  npon^ 

And  sae  in  love  as  I  am? 
O  why,  8x5. 

How  Uest  the  humble  cotter's  fieite !  ^ 

He  wooes  his  simple  dearie ; 
The  silly  bogles,  wealth  and  state^ 

Can  never  make  them  eerie. 
O  why,  &c. 


GALA    WATER.' 

There 's  braw,  braw  lads  on  Yarrow  braes. 
That  wander  through  the  blooming  heather; 

But  Yarrow  braes,  nor  Ettrick  shaws. 
Can  match  the  lads  o'  Gala  Water. 

But  there  is  ane,  a  secret  anc, 

Aboon  them  a'  I  lo'e  him  better ; 
And  I  'U  be  his  and  he  'U  be  mine. 

The  bonny  lad  o'  Gala  Water. 

Although  his  daddie  was  nae  laird. 
And  though  I  hae  na  mcikle  tocher; 

Yet  rich  in  Undest,  truest  love, 

We  ^U  tent  our  flocks  by  Gala  Water. 

It  ne'er  was  wealth,  it  ne'er  was  wealth, 
That  coft  contentment,  peace,  or  pleasure; 

The  bands  and  bliss  o'  mutual  love, 
O  that's  the  chicfest  warld's  treasure ! 

'  In  tiio  original  mannscript,  '  How  blest  the  wild-wood  Indian*!  fate.* 

*  Some  years  before  compoeing  the  pretent  beantifhl  song,  Boms  had  giren  to  the  8eoU 
Metrical  Mtueum  the  following  improved  Tersion  of  the  original  homelj  ballad,  which,  it  may 
be  mentioned,  referred  not  to  the  lads,  bnt  to  a  Um  of  Gala  Water : — 

Braw,  braw  ladt  of  Gala  Water ; 

O  braw  lada  of  Oala  Water : 
I'll  kilt  my  coat>  aboon  my  knee. 

And  follow  my  love  through  the  water. 

Sae  fltir  her  hair,  tae  brent  her  brow, 

Sae  bonny  blue  her  een,  my  dearie ; 
Sae  white  her  teeth,  tae  tweet  her  mou' ; 

The  mair  I  kiM  she's  aye  my  dearie. 

O^er  yon  bank  and  o'er  yon  brae. 

O'er  yon  rooee  amang  the  heather; 
I  'U  kilt  my  coats  aboon  my  knee. 

And  fbllow  my  love  through  the  water. 

Down  amang  the  broom,  the  broom, 

Down  amang  the  bro<Hn,  my  dearie. 
The  lassie  lost  her  silken  snood. 

That  cost  her  moole  a  bUrt  and  blear  ee« 
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Jan,  1793. 

Many  returns  of  the  season  to  you,  my  dear  sir.  How  comes  on 
your  publication? — will  these  two  foregoing  be  of  any  service  to 
you?  I  should  like  to  know  what  songs  you  print  to  each  tune^ 
besides  the  verses  to  which  it  is  set.  In  short,  I  would  wish  to  give 
you  my  opinion  on  all  the  poetry  you  publish.  You  know  it  is  my 
trade,  and  a  man  in  the  way  of  his  trade  may  suggest  useful  hinte 
that  escape  men  of  much  superior  parts  and  endowments  in  other 
things. 

If  you  meet  with  my  dear  and  much-valued  Cunningham^  greet 
him  in  my  name  with  the  compUments  of  the  season.    Yours^  &c. 

Mr  Gilbert  Bums,  in  his  memoranda  as  to  heroines,  written  for 
Mr  Thomson,  places  opposite  Poortith  Cauld — 'A  Miss  Jane 
Blackstock,  afterwards  Mrs  Whiter  of  Liverpool.'  In  the  manu* 
script,  Mr  Thomson  makes  a  pencil-note  in  the  margin — 'These 
verses,  I  humbly  think,  have  too  much  of  uneasy  and  cold  reflection 
for  the  air,  which  is  pleasing  and  rather  gay  than  otherwise.'  The 
letter  having  apparently  been  returned  to  Bums^  he  adds:  'The 
objections  are  just,  but  I  cannot  make  it  better.  The  stuff  yron\ 
bear  mending ;  yet,  for  private  reasons^  I  should  like  to  see  it  in 
print.' 


SONNET: 

WBITTEN  ON  THE  25tH  JAKUABT   1793,  THE  BUtTHOAT  OF    THE    AUTHOB,  OH    KEABUTO 

A  THBUSn   BINO  IN  A  ICOBimra-WALK. 

Sing  on,  sweet  thrush,  upon  the  leafless  bough. 

Sing  on,  sweet  bird,  I  listen  to  thy  strain ; 

See  aged  Winter,  'mid  his  surly  reign. 
At  thy  blithe  carol  clears  his  furrowed  brow. 

So  in  lone  Poverty^s  dominion  drear, 

Sits  meek  Content  with  light  unamdous  heart; 
Welcomes  the  rapid  moments,  bids  them  part, 

Nor  asks  if  they  bring  ought  to  hope  or  fear. 

I  thank  thee.  Author  of  this  opening  day  1 

Thou  whose  bright  sun  now  gilds  yon  orient  skies ! 
Riches  denied,  thy  boon  was  purer  joys. 

What  wealth  could  never  give  nor  take  away ! 

Yet  come,  thou  child  of  Poverty  and  Care, 

The  mite  high  Heaven  bestowed,  that  mite  with  thee  1^11  share. 


£ 
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MB    THOMSON    TO    BUBN8. 

Edinbubqh,  30/A  •/an.  1793. 

You  make  me  liappy^  my  dear  sir^  and  thousands  will  be  happy 
to  sec  the  charming  songs  you  have  sent  me.  Many  merry  retmns 
of  the  season  to  you^  and  may  you  long  continue  among  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  Caledonia^  to  delight  them  and  to  honour  yourself! 

Ilie  four  last  songs  with  which  you  favoured  me  for  Atdd  Rob 
Morris,  Duncan  Gray,  Gala  Water,  and  Cauld  Kail,  are  admirable. 
Duncan  is  indeed  a  lad  of  grace^  and  his  humour  will  endear  him  to 
everybody. 

The  distracted  lover  in  Auld  Rob,  and  the  happy  shepherdess  in 
Gala  Water,  exhibit  an  excellent  contrast :  they  speak  from  genuine 
feeling,  and  powerfully  touch  the  heart. 

The  number  of  songs  which  I  had  originally  in  view  was  limited^ 
but  I  now  resolve  to  include  every  Scotch  air  and  song  worth  singing ; 
leaving  none  behind  but  mere  gleanings,  to  which  the  publishers 
of  omnegatherum  are  welcome.  I  would  rather  be  the  ^tor  of  a 
collection  from  which  nothing  could  be  taken  away,  than  of  one  to 
which  nothing  could  be  added.  We  intend  presenting  the  subscribers 
with  two  beautiftd  stroke-engravings  —  the  one  characteristic 
of  the  plaintive,  and  the  other  of  the  lively  songs ;  and  I  have  Dr 
Beattie^s  promise  of  an  essay  upon  the  subject  of  our  national  music^ 
if  his  health  will  permit  him  to  write  it.  As  a  number  of  our  songs 
have  doubtless  been  called  forth  by  particular  events,  or  by  the 
charms  of  peerless  damsels,  there  must  be  many  curious  anecdotes 
relating  to  them. 

The  late  Mr  Tytler,  of  Woodhouselec,  I  believe,  knew  more  of  this 
than  anybody  -,  for  he  joined  to  the  pursuits  of  an  antiquary  a  taste 
for  poetry,  besides  being  a  man  of  the  world,  and  possessing  an 
enthusiasm  for  music  beyond  most  of  his  contemporaries.  He  was 
quite  pleased  with  this  plan  of  mine,  for  I  may  say  it  has  been  solely 
managed  by  me,  and  we  had  several  long  conversations  about  it 
when  it  was  in  embryo.  If  I  could  simply  mention  the  name  of  the 
heroine  of  each  song,  and  the  incident  which  occasioned  the  verses, 
it  would  be  gratifying.  Pray,  will  you  send  me  any  information  of 
this  sort,  as  well  with  regard  to  your  own  songs  as  the  old  ones  ? 

To  all  the  favourite  songs  of  the  plaintive  or  pastoral  kind,  will 
be  joined  the  delicate  accompaniments,  &c.,  of  Pleyel.  To  those  of 
the  comic  and  humorous  class,  I  think  accompaniments  scarcely 
necessary :  they  are  chiefly  fitted  for  the  conviviality  of  the  festive 
board;  and  a  tuneftd  voice,  with  a  proper  delivery  of  the  words, 
renders  them  perfect.  Nevertheless,  to  these  I  propose  adding  bass 
accompaniments,  because  then  they  arc  fitted  cither  for  singing,  or 
for  instrumental  performance,  when  there  happens  to  be  no  singer. 
I  mean  to  employ  our  right  trusty  friend  Mr  Clarke  to  set  the  bass 
to  these,  which  he  assures  me  he  will  do  con  amore,  and  with  much 
greater  attention  than  he  ever  bestowed  on  anything  of  the  kind. 
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But  for  this  last  class  of  airs^  I  will  not  attempt  to  find  more  than 
one  set  of  verses. 

That  eccentric  bard,  Peter  Pindar,  has  started  I  know  not  how 
many  difficulties  about  writing  for  the  airs  I  sent  to  him,  because  of 
the  peculiarity  of  their  measure,  and  the  trammels  they  impose  on 
his  flying  Pegasus.  I  subjoin,  for  your  perusal,  the  only  one  I  have 
yet  got  from  him,  being  for  the  fine  air  Lord  Gregory,  The  Scots 
verses  printed  with  that  air  are  taken  from  the  middle  of  an  old 
ballad,  called  The  Lass  of  Lochroyan,  which  I  do  not  admire.^  I 
have  set  do^vn  the  air,  therefore,  as  a  creditor  of  yours.  Many  of 
the  Jacobite  songs  are  replete  with  wit  and  humour — ^might  not 
the  best  of  these  be  included  in  our  volume  of  comic  songs  ? 

POSTSCBIPT. 

FBOM  THE  HON.  ANDBEW  EBSKINE. 

Mr  Thomson  has  been  so  obliging  as  to  give  me  a  perusal  of  your 
songs.  Highland  Mary  is  most  enchantingly  pathetic,  and  Duncan 
Gray  possesses  native  genuine  humour — 'Spak  o'  lowpin'  o'er  a 
linn,'  is  a  line  of  itself  that  should  make  you  immortal.  I  some- 
times hear  of  you  from  our  mutual  friend  Cunningham,  who  is 
a  most  excellent  fellow,  and  possesses  above  all  men  I  know  the 
charm  of  a  most  obliging  disposition.  You  kindly  promised  me, 
about  a  year  ago,  a  collection  of  your  unpublished  productions, 
rehgious  and  amorous.  I  know  from  experience  how  irksome 
it  is  to  copy.  If  you  will  get  any  trusty  person  in  Dimifries  to 
write  them  over  fair,  I  will  give  Peter  HiU  whatever  money  he 
asks  for  his  trouble,  and  I  certainly  shall  not  betray  your 
confidence.     I  am  your  hearty  admirer,  Andrew  Erskine. 


BURNS    TO     MR     THOMSON. 

26/A  January  1793. 

I  approve  greatly,  my  dear  sir,  of  your  plans.  Dr  Beattie's 
essay  will  of  itself  be  a  treasure.  On  my  part,  I  mean  to  draw 
up  an  appendrt  to  the  doctor's  essay,  containing  my  stock  of 
anecdotes,  &c.,  of  our  Scots  songs.  All  the  late  Mr  Tytler's 
anecdotes  I  have  by  me,  taken  down,  in  the  course  of  my  acqiudnt- 
ance  with  him,  from  his  own  mouth.  I  am  such  an  enthusiast, 
that  in  the  course  of  my  several  peregrinations  through  Scotland, 
I  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  individual  spot  from  which  every  song 
took  its  rise — Lochaber  and  the  Braes  of  Ballendcn  excepted. 
So  far  as  the  locality,  either  from  the  title  of  the  air  or  the  tenor 
of  the  song,  could  be  ascertained,  I  have  paid  my  devotions  at 
the  particular  shrine  of  every  Scots  Muse. 

^  This  ballad  has  smce  been  printed  in  several  collections.    It  is  possessed  of  considentbla 
merit. 
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I  do  not  doubt  but  yoa  might  make  a  very  TaluaUe  oolleGtioli  of 
Jacobite  songs;  butwould  it  give  no  offence?  In  the  meantime,  do 
not  yon  think  that  some  of  them^  particnlarly  T%e  8ouP$  TaU  to 
Oeordie,  as  an  air^  with  other  words^  might  be  weU  worth  a  place 
in  your  collection  of  lively  songs? 

If  it  were  possible  to  procure  songs  of  merits  it  wonld  be  proper 
to  have  one  set  of  Scots  words  to  every  air,  and  that  the  set  of 
words  to  which  the  notes  ought  to  be  set.  There  is  a  muvetS,  a 
pastoral  simplicity^  in  a  slight  intermixture  of  Soots  words  and 
phraseology,  which  is  more  in  unison — at  least  to  my  taste,  and, 
I  will  add,  to  every  genuine  Caledonian  taste — ^with  the  simple 
pafhoB  or  rastic  sprightlinen  of  our  native  mmic,  thaa  any  EDgliA 
verses  whatever. 

The  very  name  of  Peter  Pindar  is  an  acquisition  to  your  work.^ 
His  Gregory  is  beautiful.  I  have  tried  to  give  you  a  set  of  stanzas 
in  Scots  on  the  same  subject,  which  are  at  your  service.  Not  that 
I  intend  to  enter  the  lists  with  Peter — ^that  would  be  presumption 
indeed  I  My  song,  though  much  inferior  in  poetic  merit,  hasj  I 
think^  more  of  the  ballad  simplicity  in  it. 


LORD    GREGOBT. 

O  mirk,  miik  is  this  midnight  hour. 

And  loud  the  tempest's  roar ; 
A  waefu'  wanderer  seeks  thy  tower. 

Lord  Gr^ory,  ope  thy  door. 

An  exile  frae  her  father's  ha'. 

And  a'  for  loving  thee ; 
At  least  some  pity  on  me  shaw. 

If  love  it  may  na  be. 

>  The  song  of  Dr  Woloot  (Peter  Pindar)  on  the  same  subject,  is  as  follows  :*- 

*  Ah  ope,  Lord  Gregory,  thy  door  I 

A  midnight  wanderer  sight ; 
Hard  rvuh  the  rains,  the  tempeetf  roar. 
And  lightnings  cleave  the  skies.' 

*  Who  cornea  with  wo  at  this  drear  niglit— 

A  pilgrim  of  the  gloom  ? 
If  she  whose  love  did  once  delight, 
My  cot  shall  yield  her  room.' 

*  Alas !  thou  hcard'st  a  pilgrim  mourn, 

That  once  was  prised  by  thee : 
Think  of  the  ring  by  yonder  bum 
Thou  gar'st  to  love  and  me. 

*  But  shouldst  thou  not  poor  Marlon  know, 

I  '11  turn  my  feet  and  part ; 
And  think  the  storms  that  round  mo  blow 
Far  kinder  than  thy  heart.' 

It  is  but  doing  Justice  to  Dr  Wolcot,  to  mention  that  his  song  is  the  original.  Mr  Bums  saw 
it,  liked  it,  and  immediately  wrote  the  other  on  the  same  subject,  wbicli  b  derived  from  tlio 
old  SootUsh  ballad  of  uncertain  origin«-*-CuR&xB. 
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Lord  Gregory^  mind'st  thou  not  the  grove 

By  bonny  Irwine  side. 
Where  first  I  owned  that  virgin-love 

I  lang^  kng  had  denied? 

How  aften  didst  thou  pledge  and  vow 

Thou  wad  for  aye  be  mine ; 
And  my  fond  hearty  itsel'  sae  true^ 

It  ne'er  mistrusted  thine. 

Hard  is  thy  hearty  Lord  Gregory, 

And  flinty  is  thy  breast : 
Thou  dart  of  heaven  that  flashest  by, 

O  wilt  thou  give  me  rest  I 

Ye  mustering  thunders  from  above, 

Your  willing  victim  see  1 
But  spare  and  pardon  my  fause  love. 

His  wrangs  to  Heaven  and  me ! 

Miss  Peacock  had  answered  Bums's  letter  of  the  6th  of 
December,  giving  him  an  account  of  the  return  of  Mrs  M^Lehose 
to  Scotland,  but  apparently  not  encouraging  him  to  renew  his 
correspondence  with  that  lady.  The  letter  did  not  reach  the 
hands  of  the  poet  for  a  considerable  time,  in  consequence  of  an 
accident.  When  at  length  made  aware  that  his  Clarinda  was 
once  more  in  Edinburgh,  he  addressed  her — and  the  letter  is 
certainly  very  characteristic : 


TO     CLABINDA. 

I  suppose^  my  dear  madam,  that  by  your  neglecting  to  inform 
me  of  your  arrival  in  Europe — a  circumstance  that  could  not  be 
indifferent  to  me,  as  indeed  no  occurrence  relating  to  you  can — ^yoa 
meant  to  leave  me  to  guess  and  gather  that  a  correspondence  I  once 
had  the  honour  and  felicity  to  enjoy,  is  to  be  no  more.  Alas !  what 
heavy-laden  sounds  are  these — '  No  more ! '  The  wretch  who  has 
never  tasted  pleasure  has  never  known  wo ;  what  drives  the  soul  to 
madness  is  the  recollection  of  joys  that  are  ^no  more ! '  But  this 
is  not  language  to  the  world:  they  do  not  understand  it.  But 
come,  ye  few — the  children  of  Feeling  and  Sentiment ! — ^ye  whose 
trembling  bosom-chords  ache  to  unutterable  anguish  as  recollection 
gushes  on  the  heart ! — ye  who  are  capable  of  an  attachment  keen  as 
the  arrow  of  Death,  and  strong  as  the  vigour  of  immortal  being — 

come !  and  your  ears  shall  drmk  a  tale But,  hush !  I  must 

not,  cannot  teU  it;   agony  is  in  the  recollection,  and  frenzy  in 
the  recital ! 


UFJE  ANB  WOEKB  OF  BUKHS.  pTML 

Biii^  madam,  to  leave  the  paths  that  letd  to  madne^ 
yomr  friends  on  your  return;  and  I  hope  that  the  precioua  health, 
which  Mifls  P.  tdk  me  is  ao  much  injured,  is  restofed  or  leataring. 
There  is  a  fatality  attends  Miss  PeaoodL's  eorpeqpondence  and  mine. 
Two  of  my  letters,  it  seems,  she  never  received;  and  her  last  came 
while  I  was  in  Ayrshire,  was  unfortunately  midaid,  and  only  fiMmd 
about  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  ago,  on  removing  a  desk  of  drawen. 

I  present  you  a  book :  may  I  hope  vou  will  mooept  of  it?  I 
daresay  you  will  have  brought  your  books  with  you.  Hie  fourth 
volume  of  the  Scots  Songs  is  published :  I  will  presume  to  send  it 
you.  Shall  I  hear  from  you?  But  font  hear  me.  No  cold  language 
— no  prudential  documents :  I  despise  advice  and  scorn  controL  If 
ou  are  not  to  write  such  language,  such  sentiments  aa  you  know 

shaD  wish,  shall  delight  to  receive,  I  conjure  you,  by  wounded 
pride,  1^  ruined  peace,  by  frantic,  disappointed  passion,  by  all  the 
many  iUs  that  constitute  that  sum  of  human  woes,  a  brdLen 
heart !!!— to  me  be  silent  for  ever !    ♦    ♦    ♦    ♦  E.  B. 


I 


The  pride  of  Bums,  and  that  impatience  under  reproach  which 
his  pride  dictated,  are  here  strongly  delineated.  Clarinda  would 
probably  in  reply  revert  to  her  former  wish,  that  Sylvander  could 
have  been  brought  'to  fed  a  little  of  genuine  gospel  humility*' 
Yet  he  was  capable  of  the  deepest  sdf-humiliation — only  it  was 
necessary,  for  the  development  of  the  feding,  that  no  follow-wonn 
should  presume  to  taimt,  or  even  to  advise  him. 


TO    MB    CUNNINGHAM. 

3d  March  1793. 

Since  I  wrote  to  you  the  last  lugubrious  sheet,  I  have  not  liad 
time  to  write  you  further.  When  I  say  that  I  had  not  time,  that,  as 
usual,  means  that  the  three  demons,  Indolence,  Business,  and  Ennui, 
have  so  completely  shared  my  hours  among  them,  as  not  to  leave 
me  a  five  minutes'  fragment  to  take  up  a  pen  in. 

Thank  Heaven,  I  feel  my  spirits  buoying  upwards  mth  the 
renovating  year.  Now  I  sliaU  in  good  earnest  take  up  Thomson's 
songs.  I  daresay  he  thinks  I  have  used  him  unkindly;  and,  I 
must  own,  with  too  much  appearance  of  truth.  Apropos,  do  you 
know  the  much-admired  old  Highland  air  called  The  Sutor^s 
Dochter  ?  It  is  a  first-rate  favourite  of  mine,  and  I  have  written 
what  I  reckon  one  of  my  best  songs  to  it.  I  will  send  it  to  you 
as  it  was  sung,  with  great  applause,  in  some  fashionable  circles,  by 
Major  Robertson  of  Lude,  who  was  here  with  his  corps. 

There  is  one  commission  that  I  must  trouble  you  with.  I  lately 
lost  a  valuable  seal,  a  present  from  a  departed  friend,  which  vexes 
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me  much.^  I  have  gotten  one  of  your  Highland  pebbles^  which  I 
fancy  would  make  a  very  decent  one,  and  I  want  to  cut  my  armorial- 
bearing  on  it :  will  you  be  so  obUging  as  inquire  what  will  be  the 
expense  of  such  a  business?  I  do  not  know  that  my  name  is  matri- 
culated, as  the  heralds  call  it,  at  all,  but  I  have  invented  arms  for 
myself;  so,  you  know,  I  shall  be  chief  of  the  name,  and,  by  courtesy 
of  Scotland,  will  like^vise  be  entitled  to  supporters.  These,  however, 
I  do  not  intend  having  on  my  seal.  I  am  a  bit  of  a  herald,  and  shall 
give  you,  secundum  artem,  my  arms.  On  a  field,  azure,  a  hoUy-bush, 
seeded,  proper,  in  base;  a  shepherd's  pipe  and  crook,  saltier-wise, 
also  proper,  in  chief.  On  a  wreath  of  the  colours,  a  woodlark 
perching  on  a  sprig  of  bay-tree,  proper,  for  crest.  Two  mottoes : 
roimd  the  top  of  the  crest,  JVood-notes  wild;  at  the  bottom  of  the 
shield,  in  the  usual  place.  Better  a  wee  bush  than  nae  bield.*  By  the 
shepherd's  pipe  and  crook  I  do  not  mean  the  nonsense  of  painters 
of  Arcadia,  but  a  stock  and  horn,  and  a  cltib,  such  as  you  see  at 
the  head  of  Allan  Ilamsay,  in  Allan's  quarto  edition  of  the  Gentle 
Shepherd.  By  the  by,  do  you  know  Allan?'  He  must  be  a  man 
of  very  great  genius.  Why  is  he  not  more  known  ?  Has  he  no 
patrons? — or  do  'Poverty^s  cold  wind  and  crushing  rain  beat  keen 
and  heavy '  on  him  ?  I  once,  and  but  once,  got  a  glance  of  that 
noble  edition  of  the  noblest  pastoral  in  the  world ;  and  dear  as  it 
was — I  mean  dear  as  to  my  pocket — I  would  have  bought  it,  but 
I  was  told  that  it  was  printed  and  engraved  for  subscribers  only. 
He  is  the  only  artist  who  has  hit  genuine  pastoral  costume.  What, 
my  dear  Cunningham,  is  there  in  riches  that  they  narrow  and 
h£mlen  the  heart  so?  I  think  that,  were  I  as  rich  as  the  sun,  I 
should  be  as  generous  as  the  day;  but  as  I  have  no  reason  to 
imagine  my  soul  a  nobler  one  than  any  other  man's,  I  must 
conclude  that  wealth  imparts  a  bird-lime  quaUty  to  the  possessor, 
at  which  the  man  in  his  native  poverty  would  have  revolted.  What 
has  led  me  to  this,  is  the  idea  of  such  merit  as  Mr  Allan  possesses, 
and  such  riches  as  a  nabob  or  government-contractor  possesses,  and 
why  they  do  not  form  a  mutual  league.  Let  Wealth  shelter  and 
cherish  unprotected  Merit,  and  the  gratitude  and  celebrity  of  that 
merit  >vill  richly  repay  it.  R.  B. 

'  Some  of  the  earlier  letters  to  Mr  Thomson  retain  the  impression  of  a  small  seal  with  the 
dcricef  very  characteristic  of  and  suitable  to  oar  poet,  of  a  heart  transfixed  hj  cross  darts. 

'  A  seal  with  these  fanciful  bearings  was  actually  cut  for  the  poet,  and  used  by  him  for  the 
remamder  of  his  life.  Its  impression  is  represented  under  a  profile  of  the  poet  in  Cunningham's 
edition  of  Bums,  vol.  viii.  p.  1G8. 

'  The  poet  here  alludes  to  David  Allan,  punter,  usually  called  the  Scottish  Hogarth.  He 
was  bom  at  Alloa  in  1744,  and  educated  through  the  kindness  of  some  generous  ladies.  His 
serious  paintings  are  not  much  admired ;  but  he  had  a  happy  knack  at  hitting  off  Scottish 
rustic  figures.    At  his  death  in  1796,  he  left  a  series  of  drawings  illustrative  of  Bonis's  works. 


ura  AKB  woBU  or  Bumirs.  [im. 

BUBN8    TO    MB    THOMSON. 

90a  Afordk  1798. 

Mt  dbab  Sib — ^The  song  prefixed  [Mary  Jlfomon^]  is  one  of 
my  juvenile  works.  I  leave  it  in  yonr  hands.  I  do  not  tliiiik  it 
very  remarkable^  either  for  its  merits  or  demerits.  It  is  imponiUe 
— at  least  I  feel  it  so  in  my  stinted  powers— 4o  be  always  original, 
entertaining^  and  wit^. 

What  is  become  of  the  list^  &c.^  of  yonr  songs?  I  shall  be  out 
of  all  temper  with  you  by  and  by.  I  have  always  looked  on 
myself  as  the  prince  of  indolent  correspondents^  and  valued  myself 
acoordinglv;  and  I  will  not^  cannot  bear  rivalship  from  you  nor 
anybody  else. 


BUBNS    to     MB    THOMSON. 


WANDEBINQ    WILLIE. 


Miank  1799. 


Here  awa'^  there  awa'^  wandering  WiUie^ 
Now  tiled  with  wanderings  hand  awa'  hame; 

Come  to  my  boeom^  my  ae  only  dearie^ 
And  tell  me  thou  bring'st  mc  my  Willie  the  same. 

Loud  blew  the  cauld  winter  winds  at  our  parting. 
It  wasna  the  blast  brought  the  tear  in  my  ee ; 

Now  welcome  the  simmer,  and  welcome  my  Willie — 
The  simmer  to  nature,  my  Willie  to  me. 

Ye  hurricanes,  rest  in  the  cave  of  your  slumbers, 
O  how  your  wild  horrors  a  lover  alarms ! 

Awaken,  ye  breezes !  row  gently,  ye  billows  I 
And  waft  my  dear  laddie  ancc  mair  to  my  arms ! 

But  if  he 's  forgotten  his  faithftdest  Nannie, 
O  still  flow  between  us^  thou  wide-roaring  main  I 

May  I  never  see  it,  may  I  never  trow  it. 

But,  dying,  believe  that  my  Willie 's  my  ain ! 

I  leave  it  to  you,  my  dear  sir,  to  determine  whether  the  above,  or 
the  old  Throuffh  the  Lang  Muir,  be  the  best. 

'  See  y<^.  I.,  p.  68.  The  loiig  ie  here  headed  hj  the  poet  with  a  rafinence  to  tlie  tmM  cf 
Dtmean  Davidson.  For  tliis  ia  subetitutcd  in  Mr  ThomsoQ^s  hand,  Bide  ye  yet.  The  song 
was  adapted  hj  the  kite  John  Wilson,  vocalist,  to  the  tone  of  Merry  may  Vte  Maid  be^  whkli 
is  oertunlj  much  more  suitable. 
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TO    HISS    BENSON.' 

DuMFBiBfl,  Ultt  March  1793. 

Madam — ^Among  many  things  for  which  I  envy  those  hale, 
long-lived  old  fellows  before  the  Flood,  is  this  in  particnlar — ^that 
when  they  met  with  anybody  after  their  own  heart,  they  had  a 
charming  long  prospect  of  many,  many  happy  meetings  with  them 
in  after-life. 

Now,  in  this  short,  stormy  winter-day  of  our  fleeting  existence, 
when  yon,  now  and  then,  in  the  chapter  of  accidents,  meet  an, 
individual  whose  acquaintance  is  a  real  acquisition,  there  are  all  the 
probabilities  against  you  that  you  shall  never  meet  with  that  valued 
character  more.  On  the  other  hand,  brief  as  this  miserable  being 
is,  it  is  none  of  the  least  of  the  miseries  belonging  to  it,  that  if  there 
is  any  miscreant  whom  you  hate,  or  creature  whom  you  despise, 
the  iU  run  of  the  chances  shall  be  so  against  you,  that  in  the 
overtakings,  turnings,  and  jostlings  of  life,  pop,  at  some  unlucky 
comer,  eternally  comes  the  wretdi  upon  you,  and  will  not  allow 
your  indignation  or  contempt  a  moment's  repose.  As  I  am  a  sturdy 
believer  in  the  powers  of  darkness,  I  take  these  to  be  the  doings  of 
that  old  author  of  mischief — the  devil.  It  is  well  known  that  he 
has  some  kind  of  short-hand  way  of  taking  down  our  thoughts ;  and 
I  make  no  doubt  that  he  is  perfectly  acquainted  with  my  sentiments 
respecting  Miss  Benson:  how  much  I  admired  her  abilities  and 
valued  her  worth,  and  how  very  fortunate  I  thought  myself  in  her 
acquaintance.  For  this  last  reason,  my  dear  madam,  I  must 
entertain  no  hopes  of  the  very  great  pleasure  of  meeting  with  you 
again. 

Miss  Hamilton  tells  me,  that  she  is  sending  a  packet  to  you,  and 
I  beg  leave  to  send  you  the  enclosed  sonnet;  though,  to  tell  you  the 
real  truth,  the  sonnet  is  a  mere  pretence,  that  I  may  have  the 
opportunity  of  declaring  with  how  much  respectful  esteem  I  have 
the  honour  to  be,  &c.  E.  B, 

Burns  was  acquainted  with  Mr  Craik  of  Arbigland,  through  his 
friend  and  landlord,  Captain  Hamilton,  a  connection  of  the  family. 
He  had  at  Arbigland  met  Miss  Benson,  who  was  there  on  a  visit. 
The  lady  has  related  the  following  anecdote  of  the  occasion : — 

'I  dined  with  Bums  at  Arbigland;  he  was  witty,  drank  as 
others  drank,  and  was  long  in  coming  to  the  tea-table.  It  was 
then  the  fashion  for  young  ladies  to  be  busy  about  something — I 
was  working  a  flower.  The  poet  sat  down  beside  me,  talked  of 
the  beauty  of  what  I  was  imitating,  and  put  his  hand  so  near  the 
work,  that  I  said:  "Well,  take  it,  and  do  a  bit  yourself.^'     "O 

*  Afterwards  Mrs  Basil  Montagu. 


TO    THE    H03CL    THE    PKOTOST.    BAILIKIL    AX 
TOV3r.COr3rCIL    or    I>rXFKIE& 


Gextliitex — ^Tbe  iiicnrr  lasce  ^z^  IT^eral  span  of  toot  good 
town  has  so  arir  £Ik«i  tL?  rxnc«  depanamts  cf  joxxr  nchook,  as 
to  make  it  a  Te?T  sms  c->kk£c:  i.>r  x  parecx  to  haTc  hit  diiUtren 
cdncaicd  in  them.  Still  to  xzte.  a  scras^tx-  to  sire  mr  Toong  ones 
that  cd^catkii  I  vish.  a:  tLe  hish  si;:bool-&e&  vhi^  a  stranger 
paT5«  irill  bear  hani  urea  me. 

Some  vean  a£o.  to'ot  pxti  tovn  did  me  the  boDoar  c^  mating 
me  an  hoGararr  bmpess.  Will  tcsi  aBov  me  to  reqiiest  that  this 
mark  of  drstincdon  may  exieod  so  tar  as  to  put  me  on  the  footing 
of  a  n?al  freeman  of  the  tovn  in  the  s«.4kOck? 

If  you  are  so  verr  kind  s.s  to  gran:  mr  requests  it  will  certainly 
be  a  constant  incentive  to  me  to  strain  every  nerve  where  I  can 
officially  serve  you:  aiul  wilK  if  |K«sible.  increase  that  grateful 
respect  vdth  which  1  have  the  houv'^ur  to  te,  gentlemen^  fcc 

R.B. 

The  request  was  immediately  complied  with,  and  young  Bobert 
Bums,  with  one  or  two  of  his  brothers^  were  in  the  way  of  receiving 
an  excellent  education,  at  little  expense,  when  their  diatingiiiahed 
father  died. 
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BUBNS    TO    MB    THOMSON. 
OPEN    THE    DOOB    TO    ME,    OHt 

^  O  open  the  door,  some  pity  to  shew, 

O  open  the  door  to  me,  oh ! 
Though  thou  hast  been  false,  I  '11  erer  prove  true, 

0  open  the  door  to  me,  oh ! 

^  Cauld  is  the  blast  upon  my  pale  cheek. 

But  caulder  thy  love  for  me,  oh ! 
The  frost  that  freezes  the  life  at  my  heart. 

Is  nought  to  my  pains  frae  thee,  oh ! 

'  The  wan  moon  is  setting  behind  the  white  wave. 

And  time  is  setting  with  me,  oh ! 
False  friends,  false  love,  farewell !  for  mair 

1  '11  ne'er  trouble  them,  nor  thee,  oh  i' 

She  has  opened  the  door,  she  has  opened  it  wide; 

She  sees  his  pale  corse  on  the  plain,  oh ! 
'  My  true  love ! '  she  cried,  and  sank  down  by  his  side. 

Never  to  rise  again,  oh ! 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  song  be  really  mended. 


BUBKS    TO    MB    THOMSON. 

YOUNG    JESSIE. 
Tune — Bonny  Dundee, 

True-hearted  was  he,  the  sad  swain  o'  the  Yarrow, 

And  fair  are  the  maids  on  the  banks  o'  the  Ayr, 
But  by  the  sweet  side  o'  the  NitVs  winding  river. 

Are  lovers  as  faithful,  and  maidens  as  fair : 
To  equal  young  Jessie  seek  Scotland  *  all  over  j 

To  equal  young  Jessie  you  seek  it  in  vain ; 
Grace,  beauty,  and  elegance  fetter  her  lover. 

And  maidenly  modesty  fixes  the  chain. 

O  fresh  is  the  rose  in  the  gay  dewy  morning. 

And  sweet  is  the  lily  at  evening  close ; 
But  in  the  fair  presence  o'  lovely  yoimg  Jessie 

Unseen  is  the  lily,  imheeded  the  rose. 
Love  sits  in  her  smile,  a  wizard  ensnaring ; 

Enthroned  in  her  een  he  delivers  his  law : 
And  still  to  her  charms  she  alone  is  a  stranger — 

Her  modest  demeanour 's  the  jewel  of  a' ! 

*  Boms  had  written  *  Scotia,*  which  Mr  Thomson  altered  to  '  Scotland.' 
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In  this  song^  Bums  meant  a  compliment  to  Miss  Janet  Staig, 
second  daughter  of  the  ProTOst  of  Dumfries^  and  sobseqnently 
the  wife  of  Major  William  MiUer^  one  of  the  sons  of  the  poet's 
former  landlord.  Mrs  Miller  mnst  have  now  been  a  very  young 
lady^  for  her  monument  in  Dumfries  church-yard  states  that  she 
died  in  March  1801^  at  the  early  age  of  tweniy-six. 


TO    PATRICK    MILLER,    ESQ.,    OF    DALSWINTON. 

BuMrBiBS,  April  1793. 

Sir — My  poems  having  just  come  out  in  another  edition^  will 
you  do  me  the  honour  to  accept  of  a  copy?  A  mark  of  my 
gratitude  to  you^  as  a  gentleman  to  whose  goodness  I  have  been 
much  indebted;  of  my  respect  for  you^  as  a  patriot  who^  in  a 
venal^  sliding  age^  stands  forth  the  champion  of  the  liberties  of 
my  country;  and  of  my  veneration  for  you,  as  a  man  whose 
benevolence  of  heart  docs  honour  to  human  nature. 

There  was  a  time,  sir,  when  I  was  your  dependent :  this  language 
then  would  have  been  like  the  vile  incense  of  flattery — I  could  not 
have  used  it.  Now  that  that  connection  *  is  at  an  end,  do  me  the 
honour  to  accept  of  this  honest  tribute  of  respect  from^  sir,  your 
much  indebted  humble  servant,  R.  B. 


TO    JOHN    MTVIURDO,    ESQ.,    DRUMLANRIG. 

DUMTBIES,  1793. 

Will  Mr  M^Murdo  do  me  the  favour  to  accept  of  these  volumes?' 
a  trifling  but  sincere  mark  of  the  very  high  respect  I  bare  for  his 
worth  as  a  man,  his  manners  as  a  gentleman,  aad  his  kindness  as  a 
friend.  However  inferior  now,  or  afterwards,  I  may  rank  as  a  poet, 
one  honest  virtue  to  which  few  poets  can  pretend  I  trust  I  shall  ever 
claim  as  mine — ^to  no  man,  whatever  his  station  in  life,  or  his  power 
to  scr>'e  me,  have  I  ever  paid  a  compliment  at  the  expense  of 
TRUTH.  The  Author. 


TO    THE    EARL    OF    GLENCAIRN. 

My  Lord — ^When  you  cast  your  eye  on  the  name  at  the  bottom  of 
tliis  letter,  and  on  the  title-page  of  the  book  I  do  myself  the  honour 
to  send  your  lordship,"  a  more  pleasurable  feeling  than  my  vanity 
tells  me  that  it  must  be  a  name  not  entirely  unknown  to  you.     The 

*  Alluding  to  the  time  when  he  held  the  farm  of  Ellisland,  as  tenant  to  Mr  Miller, 

*  A  copy  of  the  new  edition  of  his  poems.     It  was  in  two  volumes. 
'  A  copy  of  the  new  edition  of  his  poems. 
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generous  patronage  of  yonr  late  illnstrions  brother  fonnd  me  in  the 
lowest  obscnrity :  he  introduced  my  rustic  Muse  to  the  partiality  of 
my  country ;  and  to  him  I  owe  all.  My  sense  of  his  goodness^  and 
the  anguish  of  my  soul  at  losing  my  truly  noble  protector  and  fiiend^ 
I  have  endeavoured  to  express  in  a  poem  to  his  memory^  which  I 
have  now  published.  This  edition  is  just  from  the  press;  and  in 
my  gratitude  to  the  dead^  and  my  respect  for  the  living  (fione  belies 
you,  my  lord,  if  you  possess  not  the  same  dignity  of  man,  which  was 
your  noble  brother's  characteristic  feature),  I  had  destined  a  copy  for 
the  Earl  of  Glencaim.  I  learnt  just  now  that  you  are  in  town : 
allow  me  to  present  it  you. 

I  know,  my  lord,  such  is  the  vile,  venal  contagion  which  pervades 
the  world  of  letters,  that  professions  of  respect  from  an  author, 
particularly  from  a  poet  to  a  lord,  are  more  than  suspicious.  I  claim 
my  by-past  conduct,  and  my  feelings  at  this  moment,  as  exceptions 
to  the  too  just  conclusion.  Exalted  as  are  the  honours  of  your 
lordship's  name,  and  imnoted  as  is  the  obscurity  of  mine ;  with  the 
uprightness  of  an  honest  man,  I  come  before  your  lordship,  with 
an  offering,  however  humble,  'tis  all  I  have  to  give,  of  my  grateful 
respect ;  and  to  beg  of  you,  my  lord,  'tis  all  I  have  to  ask  of  you, 
that  you  will  do  me  the  honour  to  accept  of  it.  I  have  the  honour 
to  be,  R.  B. 


MB    THOMSON    TO    BURNS. 

Edinbubgh,  2d  April  1793. 

I  will  not  recognise  the  title  you  give  yourself — 'the  prince  of 
indolent  correspondents;'  but  if  the  adjective  were  taken  away,  I 
tliink  the  title  would  then  fit  you  exactly.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to 
find  you  can  furnish  anecdotes  with  respect  to  most  of  the  songs : 
these  will  be  a  literary  curiosity. 

I  now  send  you  my  list  of  the  songs,  which  I  believe  will  be  found 
nearly  complete.  I  have  put  down  the  first  lines  of  all  the  English 
songs  which  I  propose  giving  in  addition  to  the  Scoteh  verses.  If 
any  others  occur  to  you,  better  adapted  to  the  character  of  the  airs, 
pray  mention  them  when  you  favour  me  with  your  strictures  upon 
everything  else  relating  to  the  work. 

Fleyel  has  lately  sent  me  a  number  of  the  songs,  with  his 
symphonies  and  accompaniments  added  to  them.  I  wish  you  were 
here,  that  I  might  serve  up  some  of  them  to  you  with  your  own 
verses,  by  way  of  dessert  after  dinner.  There  is  so  much  delightful 
fancy  in  the  symphonies,  and  such  a  deUcate  simpUcity  in  the 
accompaniments — ^they  are  indeed  beyond  all  praise. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  several  last  productions  of 
your  Muse :  your  Lord  Gregory ,  in  my  estimation,  is  more  interest- 
ing than  Peter's,  beautifrd  as  his  is.     Your  Here  awa\  Willie,  must 
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My  purse  is  light,  I  've  fer  to  gang, 

And  £Eun  would  be  thy  lodger; 
I  've  served  my  king  and  country  lang — 

Take  pity  on  a  sodger  I ' 

Sae  wistfully  she  gazed  on  me. 

And  loveUer  was  than  ever ; 
Quo'  she,  ^  A  sodger  ance  I  lo'ed^ 

Forget  him  shall  I  never : 
Our  humble  cot  and  hamdy  fare 

Ye  freely  shall  partake  o  't ; 
That  gallant  badge,  the  dear  cockade. 

Ye  're  welcome  for  the  sake  o  't.' 


She  gazed — she  reddened  like  a  rose — 

Syne  pale  like  ony  lily ; 
She  sank  within  my  arms,  and  cried, 

^  Art  thou  my  ain  dear  Willie? ' 
'  By  Him  who  made  yon  sun  and  sky. 

By  whom  true  love 's  r^arded, 
I  am  the  man;  and  thus  may  still 

True  lovers  be  rewarded. 

^The  wars  are  o*er,  and  I  'm  come  hame. 

And  find  thee  still  true-hearted  ! 
Though  poor  in  gear,  we're  rich  in  love. 

And  mair  we'se  ne'er  be  parted.' 
Quo'  she,  '  My  grandsire  left  me  gowd, 

A  mailen  plenished  fairly ;  f»nn 

And  come,  my  faithfii'  sodger  lad. 

Thou  'rt  welcome  to  it  dearly.' 

For  gold  the  merchant  ploughs  the  main, 

The  farmer  ploughs  the  manor; 
But  glory  is  the  sodger's  prize. 

The  sodger's  wealth  is  honour. 
The  brave  poor  sodger  ne'er  despise. 

Nor  count  him  as  a  stranger ; 
Remember  he 's  his  coimtry's  stay 

In  day  and  hour  of  danger. 


MEO    O'    THE    MILL. 
AiB — O  Bofmy  Lois,  will  you  lie  in  a  Barrack  ? 

O  ken  ye  what  Meg  o'  the  Mill  has  gotten? 

And  ken  ye  what  Meg  o'  the  Mill  has  gotten? 

She  has  gotten  a  coof  wi'  a  claut  o'  siUer,  fboi    lamp 

And  broken  the  heart  o'  the  barley  Miller. 


JR.  85.]  THE  SOLDIEB's  RETURN.  S8Q 


BURNS     TO     MB     THOMSON. 

THE    SOLDIEB'S    RETUBN.* 
Au^Tke  Mill,  MUl  0  ! 

When  wild  War's  deadly  blast  was  blawn^ 

And  gentle  Peace  returning, 
Wi^  monie  a  sweet  babe  fatherless, 

And  monie  a  widow  mourning  :* 
I  left  the  lines  and  tented  field. 

Where  lang  I  'd  been  a  lodger. 
My  humble  knapsack  a'  my  wealth — 

A  poor  but  honest  sodger. 

A  leal,  light  heart  was  in  my  breast. 

My  hand  unstained  \n'  plunder : 
And  for  fair  Scotia,  hame  again, 

I  cheery  on  did  wander. 
I  thought  upon  tlie  banks  o'  Coyl, 

I  thought  upon  my  Nancy ; 
I  thought  upon  the  witching  smile 

That  caught  my  youthful  fancy. 

At  length  I  reached  the  bonny  glen 

Where  early  life  I  sported; 
I  passed  the  mill,  and  trysting-thom. 

Where  Nancy  aft  I  courted : 
Wha  spied  I  but  my  ain  dear  maid 

Down  by  her  mother's  dwelling  ! 
And  turned  me  round  to  hide  the  flood 

That  in  my  een  was  swelling. 

Wi^  altered  voice,  quoth  I,  '  Sweet  lass. 

Sweet  as  yon  hawthorn's  blossom, 
O  happy,  happy  may  he  be. 

That 's  dearest  to  thy  bosom  ! 

'  *  Bums,  I  have  been  informed,  was  one  summer  evening  at  the  inn  at  Brownhill  with  a 
conple  of  friends,  when  a  poor  wayworn  soldier  passed  the  window :  of  a  sudden,  it  struck  the 
poet  to  call  him  in,  and  get  the  story  of  his  adventures ;  after  listening  to  which,  he  all  at 
once  fell  into  one  of  those  fits  of  abstraction  not  unusual  with  him.  He  was  lifted  to  the 
region  where  he  had  his  *'  garland  and  singing  robes  about  him,"  and  the  result  was  the 
admirable  song  which  ho  sent  you  for  The  MiU,  MiU  OT — Correspondent  of  Mr  George 
Thomson,  Mill-Monnoch,  a  sweet  pastoral  scene  on  the  Coyl,  near  Goylton  Kirk,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  spot  where  the  poet  imagined  the  rencontre  of  the  soldier  and  his  mistress  to 
have  taken  place. 

*  Variation — 

*  And  eyes  again  with  pleasure  beamed, 
That  had  been  bleared  with  mourning.* 

VOL.  m.  S 
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two  last  lines  of  a  verse  in  some  of  the  old  songs  of  Logan  Water — 
for  I  know  a  good  many  different  ones — which  I  think  pretty : — 

*  Now  my  dear  lad  maun  face  his  faea, 
Far,  far  Irae  me  and  Logan  braea.* 

My  Patie  is  a  Lover  gay,  is  unequal.  ^  His  mind  is  never  mnddy^' 
is  a  muddy  expression  indeed. 

*  Then  111  resign  and  marry  Pate, 

And  syne  my  cockemony ' — 

This  is  surely  far  unworthy  of  Bamsay^  or  your  book.  My  song, 
Rigs  of  Barley,  to  the  same  tune,  does  not  altogether  please  me; 
but  if  I  can  mend  it,  and  thrash  a  few  loose  sentiments  out  of  it,  I 
will  submit  it  to  your  consideration.  The  Lass  o'  Patters  3£iU  is 
one  of  Ramsay's  best  songs ;  but  there  is  one  loose  sentiment  in  it, 
which  my  much-valued  friend,  Mr  Erskine,  will  take  into  his  critical 
consideration.  In  Sir  John  Sinclair's  statistical  volumes  are  two 
claims— one,  I  think,  from  Aberdeenshire,  and  the  other  from 
Ayrshire — for  the  honour  of  this  song.  The  following  anecdote, 
which  I  had  fitjm  the  present  Sir  William  Cunningham  of  Robert- 
land,  who  had  it  of  the  late  John,  Earl  of  Loudon,  I  can,  on  such 
authorities,  believe : — 

Allan  Ramsay  was  residing  at  Loudon  Castle  with  the  then  Earl, 
father  to  Earl  John;  and  one  forenoon,  riding  or  walking  out 
together,  his  lordship  and  Allan  passed  a  sweet,  romantic  spot  on 
Irvine  Water,  still  called  Patie's  Mill,  where  a  bonny  lass  was 
^tedding  hay,  bareheaded,  on  the  green.'  My  lord  observed  to  Allan 
that  it  would  be  a  fine  theme  for  a  song.  Ramsay  took  the  hint, 
and,  lingering  behind,  he  composed  the  first  sketch  of  it,  which  he 
produced  at  dinner. 

One  Day  I  heard  Mary  say,  is  a  fine  song ;  but,  for  consistency's 
sake,  alter  the  name  Adonis.  Were  there  ever  such  bans  published 
as  a  purpose  of  marriage  between  Adonis  and  Mary  !  I  agree  with 
you  that  my  song  T/iere  's  nought  but  Care  on  every  Hand,  is  much 
superior  to  Puirtith  Cauld.  The  original  song,  The  Mill,  Mill  O ! 
though  excellent,  is,  on  accoimt  of  delicacy,  inadmissible;  still  I 
like  the  title,  and  think  a  Scottish  song  would  suit  the  notes  best ; 
and  let  yomr  chosen  song,  which  is  very  pretty,  follow  as  an  English 
set.  The  Banks  of  the  Dee  is,  you  know,  literally  Langolee,  to  slow 
time.  The  song  is  well  enough,  but  has  some  false  imagery  in  it : 
for  instance, 

*  And  sweetly  the  nightingale  sang  from  the  tree.' 

In  the  first  place,  the  nightingale  sings  in  a  low  bush,  but  never 
from  a  tree ;  and  in  the  second  place,  there  never  was  a  nightingale 
seen  or  heard  on  the  banks  of  the  Dee,  or  on  the  banks  of  any  other 
river  in  Scotland.  Exotic  rural  imagery  is  always  comparatively 
flat.  If  I  could  hit  on  another  stanza,  equal  to  '  The  small  birds 
rejoice,'  &c.,  I  do  myself  honestly  avow  that  I  think  it  a  superior 
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song.^  John  Anderson  my  Jo — the  song  to  this  tune  in  Johnson's 
Museum  is  my  composition^  and  I  think  it  not  my  worst;  if  it  suit 
you^  take  it^  and  welcome.  Your  collection  of  sentimental  and 
pathetic  songs  is,  in  my  opinion,  very  complete ;  but  not  so  your 
comic  ones.  Where  are  Ihllochfforum,  Lumps  o*  Pi^din,  Tibbie 
Fowler,  and  several  others,  which,  in  my  humble  judgment,  are  well 
worthy  of  preservation?  There  is  also  one  sentimental  song  of 
mine  in  the  Museum,  which  never  was  known  out  of  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  until  I  got  it  taken  down  fix)m  a  country-girPs 
singing.  It  is  called  Cragiebum  Wood,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr 
Clarke,  is  one  of  the  sweetest  Scottish  songs.  He  is  quite  an 
enthusiast  about  it ;  and  I  would  take  his  taste  in  Scottish  music 
against  the  taste  of  most  connoisseurs. 

You  are  quit«  right  in  inserting  the  last  five  in  your  list,  though 
they  are  certainly  Irish.  Sheph&rds,  I  have  lost  my  Love  !  is  to  me 
a  heavenly  air — what  would  you  think  of  a  set  of  Scottish  verses  to 
it  ?  I  have  made  one  to  it,  a  good  while  ago,  which  I  think  *  *  ♦, 
but  in  its  original  state  it  is  not  quite  a  lady's  song.  I  enclose  an 
altered,  not  amended,  copy  for  you,  if  you  choose  to  set  the  tune  to 
it,  and  let  the  Irish  verses  follow.* 

Mr  Erskine's  songs  are  aU  pretty,  but  his  Lone  Vale  is  divine. 
Yours,  &c. 

Let  me  know  just  how  you  like  these  random  hints. 

'The  bard  did  produce  a  second  stanza  of  The  Chevalier's  Lament  (to  which  he  here 
alludes),  worthy  of  the  first. — Cdrrie.  See  both  verses  in  VoL  U.  of  the  present  work, 
pages  251,  252. 

'  Mr  Thomson,  it  appears,  did  not  approve  of  this  song,  even  in  its  altered  state.     It  does 

not  appear  in  the  correspondence;   but  it  is  probably  one  to  be  found  in  his  manuscripts 

beginning 

Yestreen  I  got  a  pint  of  wine, 

A  place  where  body  aaw  na; 
Yestreen  lay  on  this  breast  of  mine 

The  gowdcn  locks  of  Anna. 
[The  hungry  Jew  in  wilderness, 

Rejoicing  o'er  his  manna, 
Was  naething  to  my  hinny  bliss 

Upon  the  lips  of  Anna. 

Ye  monarchs,  tak  the  east  and  west, 

Frae  Indus  to  Sarannah, 
Gio  me  within  my  straining  grasp 

The  melting  form  of  Anna. 
There  I  '11  despise  imperial  charms, 

An  empress  or  sultana, 
While  dying  raptures  in  her  arms, 

I  giTe  and  take  with  Anna ! 

Awa*,  thou  flaunting  god  o'  day  1 

Awa',  thou  pale  Diana ! 
nk  star  gae  hide  thy  twinkling  ray. 

When  I  'm  to  meet  my  Anna. 
Come,  in  thy  raven  plumage,  Night  I 

Sun,  moon,  and  stars  withdrawn  a' ; 
And  bring  an  angel  pen  to  write 

My  transports  wi'  my  Anna  I] 

It  is  highly  characteristic  of  our  bard,  but  the  stndn  of  sentiment  does  not  correspond  with  the 
air  to  which  be  proposes  it  should  be  allied. — Cubbis. 
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Bums  was  not  quite  a  silent  and  oomplymg  obserrer  of  the  war 
carried  on  against  the  patriotic  party  in  France. 

When  General  Dnmonrier,  after  unparalleled  rictories^  deaerted 
the  army  of  the  Republic,  April  5,  1793,  only  prevented  by  nanow 
accidents  £rom  betraying  his  troops  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
some  one  expressing  joy  in  the  erent  where  Bums  was  present, 
he  chanted  almost  extempore  the  following  verses  to  the  tone  of 
Robin  Adair : — 

You  're  welcome  to  Despots,  Dumourier; 

You're  welcome  to  Despots,  Dumourier. 

How  does  Dampierre  do? 

Ay,  and  Beumon^ille  too  ?  ^ 

Why  did  they  not  come  along  with  you,  Dumourier  ? 

.  I  win  fight  France  with  vou,  Dumourier; 
I  win  fight  Prance  with  you,  Dumourier; 
I  will  fight  France  with  you, 
I  win  tdte  my  chance  with  you ; 
By  my  soul,  I  'U  dance  a  dance  with  you,  Dumourier. 

Then  let  us  fight  about,  Dumourier; 

Then  let  us  fight  about,  Dumourier; 

Then  let  us  fight  about. 

Tin  Freedom's  spark  is  out, 

Then  we  'U  be  danmcd,  no  doubt — Dumourier. 

As  will  be  afterwards  seen,  there  are  other  compositions  of  our 
imprudcut  bard,  expressing  ardent  sympatliy  with  the  French,  as 
against  the  jxiwers  banded  for  the  suppression  of  the  Bepublic. 
Nor  could  he  always  keep  his  tongue  from  betraying  the  sentiments 
of  his  heart.  Thus,  for  instance,  at  a  pri\-ate  dinner-party,  on  the 
health  of  ^Ir  Pitt  being  proposed.  Bums  called  for  a  toast  to 
Washington,  as  a  much  greater  man,  and  was  sullen  because  his 
request  was  not  obeyed. 

We  now  come  to  the  remarkable  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Mr 
Erskine  of  !Mar,  with  reference  to  the  late  animadversions  on  his 
conduct  by  the  Excise  Board.  Mr  Erskine — grandson  of  the 
rebel  earl  of  1715,  and  himself  subsequently  restored  to  the  family 
titles — was  a  zealous  Whig.  Like  other  men  of  wealth  of  that 
party,  he  thought  himself  boimd  to  do  aU  in  his  ix)wer  to  compen- 
sate for  the  severity  with  which  the  government  was  treating  some 

*  Djnr.pierre  wm  one  of  DaTno:irifr*f  generaliv  wlwm  h<  oxr-:c:ovl  to  d»?s«?rt  along:  with  liim. 
B<uni'jcvi'J.»  waa  an  eniijsirr  of  the  Conveniion,  «<.>  much  bii  irier.ii  that  ho  La-i  «iiuilar  hopes 
of  him,  which,  however,  were  di<appomt<J.  The  latter  person  lived  to  f  gore  la  the  cxiau  of 
tht  BestondiOii  in  181^ 
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of  the  humbler  liberab.  Having  heard  that  Bums  was  dismissed 
from  his  situation^  he  wrote  to  Mr  Biddel  of  Glenriddd^  another 
of  the  notables  in  the  recent  movements  for  parliamentary  reform^ 
oflfering  in  that  case  to  head  a  subscription  in  the  poefs  behalf. 
Bums  consequently  addressed  Mr  Erskine  as  follows : — 

TO    JOHN    FRANCIS    ERSKINE,    ESQ.*    OF    MAR. 

DuMFBiBS,  13th  April  1793. 

Sir — Degenerate  as  human  nature  is  said  to  be — and  in  many 
instances  worthless  and  imprincipled  it  is — stiill  there  are  bright 
examples  to  the  contrary;  examples  that^  even  in  the  eyes  of 
superior  beings,  must  shed  a  lustre  on  the  name  of  Man. 

Such  an  example  have  I  now  before  me,  when  you,  sir,  came 
forward  to  patronise  and  befiriend  a  distant  obscure  stranger,  merely 
because  poverty  had  made  him  helpless,  and  his  British  hardihood 
of  mind  had  provoked  the  arbitrary  wantonness  of  power.  My 
much  esteemed  Mend,  Mr  Riddel  of  Glenriddel,  has  just  read  me  a 
paragraph  of  a  letter  he  had  &om  you.  Accept,  sir,  of  the  silent 
throb  of  gratitude ;  for  words  would  but  mock  the  emotions  of  my 
soul. 

You  have  been  misinformed  as  to  my  final  dismission  firom  the 
Excise;  I  am  still  in  the  service.  Indeed,  but  for  the  exertions  of 
a  gentleman  who  must  be  known  to  you,  Mr  Graham  of  Fintry — a 
gentleman  who  has  ever  been  my  warm  and  generous  Mend — I  had, 
without  so  much  as  a  hearing,  or  the  slightest  previous  intimation, 
been  turned  adrift  Avith  my  helpless  family  to  all  the  horrors  of  want. 
Had  I  had  any  other  resource,  probably  I  might  have  saved  them 
the  trouble  of  a  dismission ;  but  the  little  money  I  gained  by  my 
publication  is,  almost  every  guinea,  embarked  to  save  from  ruin  an 
only  brother,  who,  though  one  of  the  worthiest,  is  by  no  means  one 
of  the  most  fortunate  of  men. 

In  my  defence  to  their  accusations  I  said,  that  whatever  might 
be  my  sentiments  of  republics,  ancient  or  modem,  as  to  Britain  I 
abjured  the  idea — ^that  a  constitution  which,  in  its  original 
principles,  experience  had  proved  to  be  every  way  fitted  for  our 
happiness  in  society,  it  would  be  insanity  to  'sacrifice  to  an  imtried 
visionary  theory — that,  in  consideration  of  my  being  situated  in  a 
department,  however  humble,  immediately  in  the  hands  of  people  in 
power,  I  had  forborne  taking  any  active  part,  either  personally  or 
as  an  author,  in  the  present  business  of  Reform  :  but  that,  where 
I  must  declare  my  sentiments,  I  would  say  there  existed  a  system  of 
corruption  between  the  executive  power  and  the  representative  part 
of  the  legislature,  which  boded  no  good  to  our  glorious  constitution, 
and  which  every  patriotic  Briton  must  wish  to  see  amended.  Some 
such  sentiments  as  these  I  stated  in  a  letter  to  my  generous  patron 
Mr  Graham,  which  he  laid  before  the  Board  at  la:i%e^  where^  it 
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Beems,  my  last  remark  gave  great  offence ;  and  one  of  our  super* 
Tisors-general,  a  Mr  Corbet^  was  instructed  to  inquire  on  the  spot, 
and  to  document  me — that  my  business  was  to  act^  not  to  thmk ; 
and  that,  whatever  might  be  men  or  measures,  it  was  for  me  to  be 
iilent  and  obedient. 

Mr  Corbet  was   likewise  mv  steadv  friend:    so  between  Mr 

•  •  ' 

Graham  and  him,  I  hare  been  partly  forgiven :  only,  I  understand 
that  all  hopes  of  my  getting  officLdly  forward  are  blasted. 

Now,  sir,  to  the  business  in  which  I  would  more  immediately 
interest  you.  The  partiality  of  my  countbtmex  has  brought  me 
forward  as  a  man  of  genius,  and  has  given  me  a  character  to 
support.  In  the  poet  I  have  avowed  manly  and  independent 
sentiments,  which  I  trust  will  be  found  in  the  3Ian.  ReaiBons  of 
no  less  weight  than  the  support  of  a  wife  and  family,  have  pointed 
out  as  the  eligible,  and,  situated  as  I  was,  the  only  eligible  line  of 
life  for  mc,  my  present  occupation.  Still  my  honest  fune  is  my 
dearest  concern ;  and  a  thousand  times  have  I  trembled  at  the  idea 
of  those  degrading  epithets  that  malice  or  misrepresentation  may 
aJBSx  to  my  name.  I  have  often,  in  blasting  anticipation,  listened 
to  some  future  hackney  scribbler,  \iith  the  heavy  malice  of  savage 
stupidity,  exulting  in  his  liireling  paragraphs — 'Burns,  notwith- 
standing ihc  fanfaronade  of  independence  to  be  found  in  his  works, 
and  after  having  been  held  forth  to  public  view  and  to  public 
estimation  as  a  man  of  some  genius,  yet,  quite  destitute  of  resources 
within  himself  to  support  his  borrowed  dignity,  he  dwindled  into 
a  paltry  exciseman,  and  slunk  out  the  rest  of  his  insignificant 
existence  in  the  meanest  of  pursuits,  and  among  the  vilest  of 
mankind.' 

In  your  illustrious  hands,  sir,  permit  mc  to  lodge  my  disavowal 
and  defiance  of  these  slanderous  falsehoods.  Burns  was  a  poor 
man  from  birth,  and  an  exciseman  by  necessity ;  but — /  tcill  say  it 
— ^tlie  sterling  of  his  honest  worth  no  poverty  could  debase,  and  his 
independent  British  mind  oppression  might  bend,  but  could  not 
subdue.  Have  not  I,  to  me,  a  more  precious  stake  in  my  country's 
welfare  than  the  richest  dukedom  in  it  ?  I  have  a  large  family  of 
cliildren,  and  the  prospect  of  many  more.  I  have  three  sons,  who, 
I  see  already,  have  brought  into  the  world  soids  ill  qualified  to 
inliabit  the  bodies  of  slaves.  Can  I  look  tamely  on,  and  see  any 
machination  to  wrest  from  them  the  birthright  of  my  boys — the 
little  independent  Britons,  in  whose  veins  rims  my  o^vn  blood? 
No  !  I  will  not,  should  my  heart's  blood  stream  around  my  attempt 
to  defend  it ! 

Docs  any  man  tcU  me,  that  my  full  efforts  can  be  of  no  serrice, 
and  that  it  docs  not  belong  to  my  humble  station  to  meddle  with 
the  concern  of  a  nation  ? 

I  can  tell  liim,  that  it  is  on  such  individuals  as  I  that  a  nation  has 
to  rest,  both  for  the  hand  of  support  and  the  eye  of  intelligence. 
The  iminformed  mob  may  swell  a  nation's  bulk ;  and  the  titled. 
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tinsd^  courtly  throng  may  be  its  feathered  ornament;  but  the 
number  of  those  who  are  elevated  enough  in  life  to  reason  and  to 
reflect^  yet  low  enough  to  keep  clear  of  the  venal  contagion  of  a 
court — these  are  a  nation's  strength  ! 

I  know  not  how  to  apologise  for  the  impertinent  length  of  this 
epistle :  but  one  small  request  I  must  ask  of  you  further — ^When 
A  W  honoured  this  liter  ^th  a  perusal,  Jlease  to  commit  it 
to  the  flames.  Burns,  in  whose  behalf  you  have  so  generously 
interested  yourself,  I  have  here,  in  his  native  colours,  drawn  as  he 
is ;  but  should  any  of  the  people  in  whose  hands  is  the  very  bread 
he  eats,  get  the  least  knowle^e  of  the  picture,  it  would  ruin  the 
poor  BARD /or  ever. 

My  poems  having  just  come  out  in  another  edition,  I  beg  leave 
to  present  you  with  a  copy,  as  a  small  mark  of  that  high  esteem 
and  ardent  gratitude  with  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  your 
deeply-indebted  and  ever-devoted  humble  servant,  R.  B. 

At  this  very  time,  as  we  have  already  partly  seen,  he  was  engaged 
to  an  unusual  extent  in  dalliance  with  the  Muse,  for  the  benefit 
of  Mr  Thomson. 


MR    THOMSON    TO    BURNS. 

Edinbuboh,  April  1793. 

I  rejoice  to  find,  my  dear  sir,  that  ballad-making  continues  to  be 
your  hobbyhorse.  Great  pity  'twould  be  were  it  otherwise.  I  hope 
you  will  amble  it  away  for  many  a  year,  and  '  witch  the  world  with 
your  horsemanship.' 

I  know  there  are  a  good  many  lively  songs  of  merit  that  I  have 
not  put  down  in  the  list  sent  you ;  but  I  have  them  all  in  my  eye. 
My  Patie  is  a  Lover  gay,  though  a  little  unequal,  is  a  natural  and 
very  pleasing  song,  and  I  humbly  think  we  ought  not  to  displace  or 

alter  it,  except  the  last  stanza [Here  followed  a  number  of 

observations  on  the  Scottish  songs,  and  on  the  manner  of  adapting 
these  to  the  music] 


BURNS    TO    MR    THOMSON. 

ApHl  1793. 

I  have  yours,  my  dear  sir,  this  moment.  I  shall  answer  it  and 
your  former  letter/ in  my  desultory  way  of  saying  whatever  comes 
uppermost. 

The  business  of  many  of  our  tunes  wanting  at  the  beginning  what 
fiddlers  call  a  starting-note^  is  often  a  rub  to  us  poor  rhymers. 


( 
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There  *b  Imw,  bnw  lads  on  Ynrow  bna, 
Thftt  wander  tbronj^  the  blooming  heather,* 


you  may  alter  to 


*  Braw,  braw  lads  on  Yarrow  braes, 
Ye  wander,* '  &c. 

My  Bong^  Here  awa\  there  awa\  as  amended  by  Mr  Erakme,  I 
entirely  approve  of,  and  rctiun  you.* 

Give  me  leave  to  criticifle  your  taste  in  the  only  thing  in  which 
it  is,  in  my  opinion,  reprehensible.  You  know  I  ought  to  know 
something  of  my  own  trade.  Of  pathos,  sentiment,  and  point,  you 
are  a  complete  judge ;  but  there  is  a  quality  more  neoessanr  uian 
either  in  a  song,  and  which  is  the  very  essence  of  a  ballad — ^1  mean 
simplicity;  now,  if  I  mistake  not,  this  last  feature  you  are  a  little 
apt  to  sacrifice  to  the  foregoing. 

Ramsay,  as  every  other  poet,  has  not  been  always  equally  happy 
in  his  pieces ;  still  I  cannot  approve  of  taking  such  liberties  with  an 
author  as  Mr  W  [alker]  proposes  doing  with  The  Last  Time  I  came  d*er 
the  Moor.  Let  a  poet,  if  he  chooses,  take  up  the  idea  of  another,  and 
work  it  into  a  piece  of  his  own;  but  to  mangle  the  works  of  the 
poor  bard  whose  tuneful  tongue  is  now  mute  for  ever  in  the  dark 
and  narrow  house — ^by  Heaven,  'twould  be  sacrilege !  I  grant  that 
Mr  W  [alker]  's  version  is  an  improvement ;  but  I  know  Mr  W  [alker] 
well,  and  esteem  him  much :  let  him  mend  the  song,  as  the  High- 
lander mended  his  gun — he  gave  it  a  new  stock,  a  new  lock,  and  a 
new  barrel. 

I  do  not  by  this  object  to  leaving  out  improper  stanzas,  where 
that  can  be  done  without  spoiling  the  whole.  One  stanza  in  The 
Lass  6*  Patters  Mill  must  dc  left  out ;  the  song  will  be  nothing 
worse  for  it.  I  am  not  sure  if  we  can  take  the  same  liberty  with 
Corn-ngs  are  Bonny,  Perhaps  it  might  want  the  last  stanza,  and 
be  the  better  for  it.  Cauld  Kail  in  Aberdeen,  you  must  leave  with 
me  yet  a  while.  I  have  vowed  to  have  a  song  to  that  air  on  the 
lady  whom  I  attempted  to  celebrate  in  the  verses  Puirtith  Cauld 
and  Restless  Love,  At  anyratc,  my  other  song.  Green  grow  the 
Rashes,  will  never  suit.  That  song  is  current  in  Scotland  under 
the  ol(l  title,  and  to  the  merry  old  tune  of  that  name,  which  of 
course  woidd  mar  the  progress  of  your  song  to  celebrity.  Your 
book  Avill  be  the  standard  of  Scots  songs  for  the  future :  let  this 
idea  ever  keep  your  judgment  on  the  alarm. 

I  scud  a  song  on  a  celebrated  toast  in  this  coimtry  to  suit  Bonny 
Dundee,     I  send  you  also  a  ballad  to  The  Mill,  Mill  0  / ' 

*  In  manascript,  *  Rove  omang  tho  blooming  heather.'  Mr  Thomson  bad  sdbaeqnently 
adopted,  *  Yo  wander.' 

'  The  reader  has  already  seen  that  Bums  did  not  finally  adopt  all  of  Mr  Erskine's 
alterations. — Odbbiu. 

*  The  song  to  the  tune  of  Bonny  Dundee  is  that  named  Jessie,  The  ballad  to  7%e  MUl, 
JliU  0  /  is  that  beginning,  *  Wlicn  wild  war's  deadly  blast  was  bUwn.* — CuBBia. 
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The  Last  Time  I  came  o^er  the  Moor  I  woiQd  £edn  attempt  to  make 
a  Scots  song  for.  and  let  Ramsay's  be  the  English  set.  You  shall 
hear  froxnle  s^n.  When  jol  go  to  LonTon  on  this  buainea., 
can  you  come  by  Dumfines  ?  I  have  stiU  several  MS.  Scots  airs  by 
me,  which  I  hire  picked  up  mostly  from  the  singing  of  coimt^ 
lasses.  They  please  me  vastly^  but  your  learned  lugg^  would 
perhaps  be  displeased  with  the  very  feature  for  which  I  like  them. 
I  caU  them  simple;  you  would  pronoimce  them  silly.  Do  you 
know  a  fine  air  called  Jackie  Hume? 8  Lament  ?  I  have  a  song  of 
considerable  merit  to  that  air.  I  ^11  enclose  you  both  the  song  and 
tune^  as  I  had  them  ready  to  send  to  JohnsorCs  Museum,^  I  send 
you  likewise^  to  me^  a  beautiful  little  air^  which  I  had  taken  down 
from  viva  voce.^    Adieu. 


BURKS    TO    MB    THOMSON. 

AprU  1793. 

The  last  time  I  came  o'er  the  moor, 

And  left  Maria's  dwelling. 
What  throes,  what  tortures  passing  cure. 

Were  in  my  bosom  swelling : 
Condemned  to  see  my  rival's  reign. 

While  I  in  secret  languish; 
To  feel  a  fire  in  every  vein. 

Yet  dare  not  speak  my  anguish. 

Love's  veriest  wretch,  despairing,  I 

Fain,  fain  my  crime  would  cover : 
The  unweeting  groan,  the  bursting  sigh. 

Betray  the  gmlty  lover. 
I  know  my  doom  must  be  despair. 

Thou  wilt  nor  canst  reUeve  me ; 
But,  O  Maria,  hear  my  prayer. 

For  pity's  sake,  forgive  me  ! 

The  music  of  thy  tongue  I  heard. 

Nor  wist  while  it  enslaved  me ; 
I  saw  thine  eyes,  yet  nothing  feared. 

Till  fears  no  more  had  saved  me. 
The  unwary  sailor  thus  aghast 

The  wheelmg  torrent  viewing. 
In  circling  horrors  yields  at  last 

In  overwhelming  ruin ! 

*Ean. 

'  The  song  here  mentioned  is  that  given  in  a  preceding  letter,  0  hen  ye  uihat  Meg  o*  the  Mill 
has  gotten  f  Thifl  song  is  sorely  Mr  Bnms's  own  writing,  though  he  does  not  generally 
pnuse  his  own  songs  so  mnch. — Note  by  Mr  Thomson. 

'  The  air  here  mentioned,  is  that  for  which  he  wrote  the  ballad  of  Bcnmf  Jean, — GuBBiB. 
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Mt  dear  Sir — I  had  scarcely  put  my  last  letter  into  the  post- 
office^  when  I  took  up  the  subject  of  The  Last  Time  I  came  o'er 
the  Moor,  and  ere  I  slept^  drew  the  outlines  of  the  foregoing.  How 
fiEir  I  have  succeeded^  I  leave  on  this^  as  on  every  other  occasiaii, 
to  you  to  decide.  I  own  my  vanity  is  flattered  when  you  give  my 
songs  a  place  in  your  elegant  and  superb  work ;  but  to  be  of  service 
to  the  work^  is  my  first  wish.  As  I  have  often  told  you^  I  do  not 
in  a  single  instance  wish  you^  out  of  compliment  to  me^  to  insert 
anything  of  mine.  One  Innt  let  me  give  you — ^whatever  Mr  Fleyd 
does^  let  him  not  alter  one  iota  of  the  original  Scottish  airs — ^I 
mean  in  the  song-department — ^but  let  our  national  music  preserve 
its  native  features.  They  are^  I  own^  frequently  wild  and  irreducible 
to  the  more  modem  ndes ;  but  on  that  very  eccentricity^  perhaps^ 
depends  a  great  part  of  their  effect. 

The  sentiments  expressed  in  the  song  which  the  poet  transcribed 
in  the  above  letter  are  not  pleasing.  They  hint  at  a  discreditable 
passion^  in  which  no  pure  mind  could  possibly  sympathise;  there- 
fore they  must  be  held  as  imfitted  for  song.  It  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  they  were  suggested  by  some  roving  sensations  of  the 
bard  towards  the  too-witching  Mrs  Biddd^  though  that  these 
bore  no  great  proportion  to  the  mere  mitier  of  the  artist  aiming 
at  a  certain  literary  effect  is  equally  probable.  It  will  be  found 
that  Bums  afterwards  made  considerable  alterations  in  the  song. 


MR    THOMSON    TO    BURNS. 

EDiNBURon,  26/A  April  1793. 

I  heartily  thank  you,  my  dear  sir,  for  your  last  two  letters,  and 
the  songs  which  accompanied  them.  I  am  always  both  instructed 
and  entertained  by  your  observations,  and  the  frankness  with  which 
you  speak  out  your  mind  is  to  mc  highly  agreeable.  It  is  very 
possible  I  may  not  have  the  true  idea  of  simplicity  in  composition. 
I  confess  there  are  several  songs,  of  Allan  Ramsay's  for  example, 
that  I  think  silly  enough,  which  another  person,  morc  conversant 
than  I  have  been  with  coimtry  people,  would  perhaps  call  simple 
and  natural.  But  the  lowest  scenes  of  simple  nature  will  not  please 
generally,  if  copied  precisely  as  they  are.  The  poet,  like  the  painter, 
must  select  what  will  form  an  agreeable,  as  well  as  a  natural 
picture.*  On  this  subject  it  were  easy  to  enlai^e ;  but  at  present 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  I  consider  simplicity,  rightly  understood, 
as  a  most  essential  quality  in  composition,  and  the  groundwork  of 
beauty  in  all  the  arts.   I  will  gladly  appropriate  your  most  interesting 

*  The  orthodox  doctrine  as  against  the  Wordsworthlan  heresy. 
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new  ballad^  ^When  wild  war's  deadly  blast/  &c.,  to  The  Mill, 
Mill  O!  as  well  as  the  two  other  songs  to  their  respective  airs; 
but  the  third  and  fourth  lines  of  the  first  verse  must  undergo  some 
little  alteration  in  order  to  suit  the  music.  Pleyel  does  not  alter  a 
single  note  of  the  songs.  That  would  be  absurd  indeed !  With  the 
airs  which  he  introduces  into  the  sonatas^  I  allow  him  to  take 
such  liberties  as  he  pleases ;  but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
songs. 

P.S. — I  wish  you  would  do  as  you  proposed  with  your  Rigs  of 
Barley,  If  the  loose  sentiments  are  thrashed  out  of  it^  I  will  find 
an  air  for  it;  but  as  to  this,  there  is  no  hurry. 


TO   MS  ROBERT  AINSLIE,  ST  JAMES'S  STREET,  EDINBURGH. 

April  26, 1793." 

I  am out  of  humour,  my  dear  Ainslie,  and  that  is  the  reason 

why  I  take  up  the  pen  to  you :  ^tis  the  nearest  way  {probatum  est) 
to  recover  my  spirits  again. 

I  received  your  last,  and  was  much  entertained  with  it ;  but  I 
will  not  at  this  time,  nor  at  any  other  time,  answer  it.  Answer  a 
letter ! — I  never  could  answer  a  letter  in  my  life.  I  have  written 
many  a  letter  in  return  for  letters  I  have  received;  but  then — ^they 
were  original  matter — spurt-away!  zig  here,  zag  there;  as  if  the 
devil,  that  my  grannie  (an  old  woman  indeed!)  often  told  me,  rode 
on  Will-o'-wisp,  or,  in  her  more  classic  phrase,  Spunkie,  were 
looking  over  my  elbow.  A  happy  thought  that  idea  has  engendered 
in  my  head!  Spunkie,  thou  shalt  henceforth  be  my  Symbol, 
Signature,  and  Tutelary  Genius !  like  thee,  hap-step-and-loup, 
here-awa'-there-awa*,  higglety-pigglety,  pell-meU,  hither-and-yont, 
ram-stam,  happy-go-lucky,  up  tails-a'-by-the-light-o'-the-moon — 
has  been,  is,  and  shall  be,  my  progress  through  the  mosses  and 
moors  of  this  vile,  bleak,  barren  wilderness  of  a  life  of  ours. 

Come,  then,  my  guardian  spirit!  like  thee,  may  I  skip  away, 
amusing  myself  by  and  at  my  own  light ;  and  if  any  opaque-souled 
lubber  of  mankind  complain  that  my  elfin,  lambent,  gUmmerous 
wanderings  have  misled  his  stupid  steps  over  precipices  or  into 
bogs,  let  the  thick-headed  blimderbuss  recollect  that  he  is  not 
Spunkie  : — ^that 

*  Spunkie*s  wanderings  could  not  copied  be ; 
Amid  tliese  perils  none  durst  walk  bat  be.* 

I  feel  vastly  better.  I  give  you  joy.  ...  I  have  no  doubt  but 
scholarcraft  may  be  caught,  as  a  Scotchman  catches  the  itch — by 
friction.  How  else  can  you  accoimt  for  it,  that  bom  blockheads,  by 
mere  dint  of  handling  books,  grow  so  wise  that  even  they  themselves 

1  So  indorsed  bj  Mr  Ainslie. 


are  eqnallT  oooTinced  of  and  simaiBcJ  at  their  own  parts?  I  onoe 
carried  this  philofiophj  to  that  degree,  that  in  a  knot  of  ooimirj- 
folks  who  had  a  libiaiy  amongst  them,  and  who,  to  the  hononr  of 
their  good  sense,  made  me  &ctotnm  in  the  bnsinea;  one  of  onr 
members,  a  little,  wise-looking,  sqnat.  npright,  jabbering  body  cf 
a  tailor,  I  advised  him,  instead  of  tnming  orer  the  leaTeai,  to  bmd 
the  book  on  hit  back.  Johnnie  took  the  hint,  and  as  onr  meeting! 
were  evcrv  fonrth  Saturday,  and  Pricklonse  having  a  good  Scola 
mile  to  walk  in  coming,  and  of  conrse  another  in  retanung.  Bodkin 
was  sure  to  lav  his  huid  on  some  heavy  qnarto  or  ponderona  tdSo, 
with,  and  nnder  which,  wrapt  up  in  his  gray  plaid,  be  grew  wise 
as  he  grew  weary,  all  the  way  home.  He  carried  this  so  &r,  that 
an  old  musty  Hebrew  concordance,  which  we  had  in  a  present' 
firom  a  neighbouring  priest,  by  mere  dint  of  applying  it,  as  doctora 
do  a  blistering-plaster,  between  his  shoulders,  Stitch  in  a  doien 
pilgrimages  acquired  as  much  rational  theology  as  the  said  priest 
had  done  by  forty  years'  perusal  of  the  pages. 

Tell  me,  and  tell  me  truly,  what  you  think  of  this  flteory. 
Yours,  Snn^UB. 

Although  it  cannot  Ix;  said  of  Bums  and  Jean,  as  of  Dr  Primioae 
and  his  worthy  partner,  that  'all  their  adventures  were  by  the 
fireside,  and  all  their  migrations  from  the  blue  bed  to  the  brown,' 
there  nevertheless  does  attach  to  such  domestic  particuhirs  in  their 
case  a  certain  importance,  proportioned  to  the  difficulty  which  is 
experienced  in  obtaining  a  clear  and  authentic  view  of  the  life  of 
the  great  poet.  It  becomes  tolerably  certain,  firom  the  removal 
which  tlicv  eftected  at  ^^^litsundav  1793,'  firom  their  little  floor  of 
a  house  in  the  Wee  Vennel  to  a  small  detached  or  independent 
dwelling  in  the  Mill-hole  Brae  or  Mill  Vennel,  that  they  felt 
themselves  at  that  time  in  circumstances  to  justify  an  enlargement 
of  expense  for  the  sake  of  greater  comfort.  It  would  be  only  an 
advance  from  a  £6  or  £7  rent  to  one  of  jEIO  or  .€12;  yet  this,  in 
their  humble  circumstances,  was  a  considerable  improvement,  and 
one  betokening  cheerful  views  of  the  future.  Their  new  house  was 
a  neat  one  of  two  floors ;  containing  kitchen,  parlour,  one  or  two 
good  l)cdroom8,  together  with  several  lesser  apartments,  useful  for 
the  accommodation  of  a  yoimg  family.  It  is  just  possible  that  by 
the  time  the  house  came  to  l>e  occupied,  the  cheerful  views  under 

'  Tn  a  prctent — Scotticijim  for  aM  a  present. 

•  Allan  Canningham  places  this  event  at  Midsrunmer  1794,  a  time  of  gloom  to  Boms. 
The  above  is  ascertained  as  the  true  date,  by  an  accomit  for  a  grate  famished  to  the  new 
dwelling  hj  CJwrge  Ilangh,  blacksmith,  amounting,  with  the  fender  and  other  articles, 
to  XI,  7s.  4a. 
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which  it  had  been  taken  were  somewhat  oyercast,  for  the  first  few 
months  of  the  war  had  intervened^  producing  a  general  difficulty 
throughout  the  nation.  Bums  contemplated  the  downward  progress 
of  his  country  at  that  time  with  feelings  of  keen  indignation^  which 
would  occasionally  escape  in  communications  to  his  more  intimate 
friendfi: 

TO    MR    PETER    HILL. 

[DuMTBiEB,  May  1793?] 

«  «  «  «  « 

I  hope  and  trust  that  this  unlucky  blast  which  has  overturned 
so  many,  and  many  worthy  characters,  who,  four  months  ago,  little 
dreaded  any  such  thing-wiU  spare  my  friend. 

0  may  the  wrath  and  curse  of  all  mankind  haunt  and  harass 
these  turbulent,  unprincipled  miscreants  who  have  involved  a  People 
in  this  ruinous  business ! 

1  have  not  a  moment  more.  Blessed  be  he  that  blesseth  thee,  and 
cursed  be  he  that  curseth  thee,  and  the  wretch  whose  envious 
malice  would  injure  thee,  may  the  Giver  of  every  good  and  perfect 
gift  say  unto  him,  'Thou  shalt  not  prosper ! '  R.  B. 


BURNS    TO    MR    THOMSON. 

June  1793. 

When  I  tell  you,  my  dear  sir,  that  a  friend  of  mine,  in  whom  I 
am  much  interested,  has  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  these  accursed  times, 
you  will  easily  allow  that  it  might  unhinge  me  for  doing  any  good 
among  ballads.  My  own  loss,  as  to  pecuniary  matters,  is  trifling; 
but  the  total  ruin  of  a  much-loved  friend  is  a  loss  indeed.  Pardon 
my  seeming  inattention  to  your  last  commands. 

I  cannot  alter  the  disputed  lines  in  T?ie  Mill,  Mill  O I  *  What 
you  think  a  defect,  I  esteem  as  a  positive  beauty ;  so  you  see  how 
doctors  diflbr.  I  shall  now,  with  as  much  alacrify  as  I  can  muster, 
go  on  with  your  commands. 

You  know  Eraser,  the  hautboy-player  in  Edinburgh — ^he  is  here 

'  The  lines  were  the  third  and  fourth : — 

*  Wi*  monle  a  sweet  babe  fatherless, 

And  monie  a  widow  mourning.* 

As  onr  poet  had  maintidned  a  long  silence,  and  the  first  number  of  Mr  Themson^s  mnrical 
work  was  in  the  press,  this  gentleman  yentnred,  bj  Mr  Erskine's  advice,  to  sabstitate  for 

them  in  that  pnbHcatioD^ 

*  And  eyes  again  with  pleasure  beamed 

That  liad  been  bleared  with  mourning/ 

Thongh  better  suited  to  the  music,  these  lines  are  inferior  to  the  original.    This  is  the  onlj 
alteration  adopted  b^  Mr  Thomson  which  Boms  did  not  approve,  or  at  least  assent  tOir— 

CUBBIB. 
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instmcting  a  band  of  music  for  a  fendble  corpe  quartered  in  this 
county.  Among  many  of  his  airs  that  please  me,  tiiere  is  one,  well 
known  as  a  red,  by  the  name  of  The  Quaker' $  Wtfe ;  and  which,  I 
remember,  a  grand-aunt  of  mine  used  to  sing  by  the  name  of 
lAggeram  Cosh,  my  Bonny  Wee  Lass.  Mr  Fraser  plays  it  slow^  and 
with  an  expression  that  quite  charms  me.  I  became  such  an  enthu- 
siast about  it,  that  I  made  a  song  for  it,  which  I  here  subjoin,  and 
enclose  Frascr^s  set  of  the  tune.  If  they  hit  your  £Eaicy,  the^  are 
at  your  service ;  if  not,  return  mc  the  time,  and  I  will  put  it  in 
Johnson^ s  Museum.    I  think  the  song  is  not  in  my  worst  manner. 


BLITHE  HAE  I  BEEN  ON  TON  HILL. 

TuxE — Liggeram  Cotk, 

Blithe  hae  I  been  on  yon  hill. 

As  the  lambs  before  mc ; 
Careless  ilka  thought  and  free. 

As  the  breeze  flew  o'er  mc : 
Now  nac  longer  sport  and  play. 

Mirth  or  sang  can  please  me ; 
Lesley  is  sac  fair  and  coy. 

Care  and  anguish  seize  mc. 

Heavy,  heavy  is  the  task, 

Hopeless  love  declaring; 
Trembling,  I  dow  nocht  but  glower,         can    atan 

Sighing,  dumb,  despairing ! 
If  she  winna  ease  the  thraws  throes 

In  my  bosom  swelling, 
Underneath  tlie  grass-grccn  sod, 

Soon  maun  be  my  dweUing. 

I  should  wish  to  hear  how  this  pleases  you. 


BURNS    TO    MR    THOMSON. 


25th  June  1793. 


Have  you  ever,  my  dear  sir,  felt  your  bosom  ready  to  burst  with 
indignation,  on  reading  of  those  mighty  villains  who  diWde  kingdom 
against  kingdom,  desolate  provinces,  and  lay  nations  waste,  out 
of  the  wantonness  of  ambition,  or  often  from  still  more  ignoble 
passions  ?  In  a  mood  of  this  kind  to-day  I  recollected  the  air  of 
Logan  Water,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  its  querulous  melody 
probably  had  its  origin  from  the  plaintive  indignation  of  some 
swelling,  suffering  heart,  fired  at  the  tyrannic  strides  of  some  public 
destroyer,  and  overwhelmed  with  private  distress,  the  consequence  of 
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a  country^B  ruin.  If  I  have  done  anything  at  all  like  justice  to  my 
feelings^  the  following  song,  composed  in  three-qnarters  of  an  hour's 
meditation  in  my  dbow-chair^  onght  to  have  some  merit : — 


LOGAN     BRAES. 
TuKB— Zo^on  WaUr} 

O  Logan,  sweetly  didst  thou  glide 

That  day  I  was  my  Willie's  bride ! 

And  years  sinsyne  hae  o'er  us  run. 

Like  Logan  to  the  simmer  sun. 

But  now  thy  flowery  banks  appear 

Like  drumlie  Winter,  dark  and  drear,  clouded 

While  my  dear  lad  maun  fetce  his  faes. 

Far,  far  nrae  me  and  Logan  braes. 

Again  the  merry  month  o'  May 

Has  made  our  lulls  and  valleys  gay ; 

The  birds  rejoice  in  leafy  bowers. 

The  bees  hum  round  the  breathing  flowers : 

Blithe  Morning  lifts  his  rosy  eye. 

And  Evening's  tears  are  teiurs  of  joy : 

My  soul,  delightless,  a'  surveys. 

While  Wmie  's  far  firae  Logan  braes. 

Within  yon  milkwhite  hawthorn-bush, 
Amang  her  nestlings  sits  the  thrash ; 
Her  faithfu'  mate  will  share  her  toil. 
Or  wi'  his  songs  her  cares  beguile : 
But  I  wi'  my  sweet  nurslings  here, 
Nae  mate  to  help,  nae  mate  to  cheer. 
Pass  widowed  nights  and  joyless  days. 
While  Willie 's  far  frae  Logan  braes. 

O  wae  upon  you,  men  o'  state, 
That  brethren  rouse  to  deadly  hate ! 
As  ye  make  many  a  fond  heui;  mourn, 
Sae  may  it  on  your  heads  return ! 

'  The  air  of  Logan  WcUer  is  old,  and  there  are  several  old  songs  to  it.  Immediatelj 
before  the  rise  of  Boms,  Mr  John  Majne,  who  afterwards  became  known  for  a  poem,  entitled 
the  Siller  Gwi,  wrote  a  veiy  agreeable  song  to  the  air,  beginning, 

*  By  Logan's  streams,  that  rln  sae  deep.* 

It  was  published  in  the  Star  newspaper.  May  23,  1789.     Boms  having  heard  that  song,  and 
supposing  it  to  be  an  old  composition,  adopted  into  the  above  a  conplet  from  it,  which  he 

admired — 

*  While  my  dear  lad  maun  face  his  fkei^ 
Far,  far  frae  mo  and  Logan  braes.' 

Mr  Mayne  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and  died,  March  14,  1836,  at  Lisson  Grove,  near  London. 
VOL.  IIL  T 
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How  can  yonr  flintjr  hearts  enjqjr 
The  widow's  tear^  tiie  orphan's  crj?^ 
But  soon  may  peace  faring  happy  days^ 
And  Willie  hieone  to  Logan  liraes ! 

Do  you  know  the  following  beantiM  little  fragment^  in  Wither- 
flpoon's  collection  of  Scots  songs  ?— - 

O  frin  my  lore  were  tqq  red  row. 

fhat  (rrow.  upon  tli*  euUe W; 
And  I  mysel'  a  ormp  o'  deW| 

Into  her  bonny  breast  to  £a' ! 

O  therei  beyond  expretsioii  blesL 

I  'd  feast  on  beauty  a'  the  nignt ; 
Sealed  on  her  ailk-eaii  fanlds  to  reBt, 

Till  fleyed  awa'  by  Phcebus'  light ! 

This  thought  is  inexpressibly  beautifiil^  and  quite,  so  far  as  I 
know,  original.  It  is  too  short  for  a  song,  else  I  would  forswear 
you  sJtogdher,  unless  you  gave  it  a  place.  I  hare  often  tried  to 
eke  a  stanza  to  it,  but  in  Tain.  After  balancing  myself  for  a  musing 
five  minutes,  on  the  hind-legs  of  my  elbow-diair,  I  produced  the 
following. 

The  Terses  are  fiur  inferior  to  the  forgoing,  I  frankly  confess ;  but 
if  worthy  of  insertion  at  all,  they  might  be  first  in  ]^ce,  as  every 
poet  who  knows  anything  of  his  trade  will  husband  his  best  thoughts 
for  a  concluding  stroke. 

O  were  my  love  yon  lilac  fair, 

Wi'  purple  blossoms  to  the  spring ; 

And  I,  a  bird  to  shelter  there. 
When  wearied  on  my  little  wing  I 

How  I  wad  mourn,  when  it  was  torn 

By  autunm  wild,  and  winter  rude ! 
But  I  wad  sing  on  wanton  wing 

When  youthfu'  May  its  bloom  renewed. 


HB    THOMSON    TO    BUBKS. 

Monday^  Ul  Jufy  1793. 

I  am  extremely  sorry,  my  good  sir,  that  anything  should  happen 
to  unhinge  vou.  The  times  are  terribly  out  of  tune,  and  when 
harmony  will  be  restored.  Heaven  knows. 

The  first  book  of  songs,  just  published,  will  be  despatched  to  you 


*  Originallj — 


*  Ye  mind  Iu^  'mid  jovr  cni«I  joja, 
The  widow's  tear*,  the  orphan^  criee.* 
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along  with  this.    Let  me  be  ftyouted  ivith  your  opinioii  of  it^ 
frankly  and  freely. 

I  shall  certainly  give  a  place  to  the  song  you  have  written  for  the 
Quaker^ 8  Wife;  it  is  quite  enchanting.  Pray,  will  you  return  the 
list  of  songS;  with  such  airs  added  to  it  as  you  think  ought  to  be 
included  ?  The  business  now  rests  entirely  on  mjrself,  the  gentlemen 
who  originally  agreed  to  join  the  speculation  having  requested  to  be 
off.  No  matter,  a  loser  I  cannot  be.  The  superior  excdlcnce  of  the 
work  will  create  a  general  demand  for  it  as  soon  as  it  is  properly 
known;  and  were  the  sale  even  slower  than  it  promises  to  be,  I 
should  be  somewhat  compensated  for  my  labour  by  the  pleasure  I 
shall  receive  from  the  music.  I  cannot  express  how  much  I  am 
obliged  to  you  for  the  exquisite  new  songs  you  are  sending  me; 
but  thanks^  my  friend,  are  a  poor  return  for  what  you  have  done — 
as  I  shall  be  benefite^i  by  the  publication,  you  must  suffer  me  to 
enclose  a  small  mark  of  my  gratitude,^  and  to  repeat  it  afterwards 
when  I  find  it  convenient.  Do  not  return  it,  for,  by  Heaven ! 
if  you  do,  our  correspondence  is  at  an  end;  and  though  this  would 
be  no  loss  to  you,  it  would  mar  the  publication,  which,  imder  your 
auspices,  cannot  fail  to  be  respectable  and  inter^ting. 

W^dnetday  Morning, 

I  thank  you  for  your  delicate  additional  verses  to  the  old  fragment^ 
and  for  your  excellent  song  to  Logan  W^a/er— Thomson's  truly 
elegant  one  vrill  follow  for  the  English  singer.  Your  apostrophe 
to  statesmen  is  admirable,  but  I  am  not  sure  if  it  is  quite  suitable 
to  the  supposed  gentie  character  of  the  £Eur  mourner  who 
speaks  it. 


BURNS    TO    MB    THOMSON. 

2d  July  1793. 

My  dear  Sir — I  have  just  finished  the  following  ballad^  and, 
as  I  do  think  it  in  my  best  style,  I  send  it  you.  Mr  Clarke, 
who  wrote  down  the  air  from  Mrs  Bums's  wood-note  wild,  is  very 
fond  of  it,  and  has  given  it  a  celebrity  by  teaching  it  to  some  young 
ladies  of  the  first  fashion  here.  If  you  do  not  like  the  air  enough 
to  give  it  a  place  in  your  collection,  please  return  it.  The  song  you 
may  keep,  as  I  remember  it. 

BONNY    JEAN. 

There  was  a  lass,  and  she  was  fair. 

At  kirk  and  market  to  be  seen; 
When  a'  the  fairest  maids  were  met. 

The  fairest  maid  was  boimy  Jean. 

>  Five  pounds. 
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And  are  fhe  wiong^  ha  mtanmifefB  mA, 

Ana  aye  fhe  nng  sae  mcnrOie : 
The  blhnett  bird  iqpon  the  bnah 

Had  ne'er  a  lighter  heart  than  ahe. 

Bnt  hawka  will  rob  the  tender  jojrs 
That  bleaa  the  little  Hntwhite's  nest ; 

And  froat  wiU  blight  the  fidreat  flowersy 
And  love  wiU  break  the  soimdeat  reat. 

Yonng  Bobie  waa  the  braweat  lad^ 

The  flower  and  pride  of  a'  the  glen ; 
And  he  had  owsen,  aheep,  and  kye^ 

And  wanton  naigiea  nme  or  ten. 

He  gacd  wi'  Jeanie  to  the  tryste. 

He  danced  wi'  Jeanie  on  the  down ; 
And  lang  ere  witless  Jeanie  wist^ 

Her  heart  waa  tint,  her  peace  was  stown. 

As  in  the  bosom  o'  the  stream 

The  moonbeam  dwells  at  dewy  e'en. 
So  trembling,  pure,  waa  tender  loye 

Witliin  the  breast  o*  bonny  Jean.* 

And  now  she  works  her  mammie's  wark. 
And  aye  she  sighs  wi^  care  and  pain ; 

Yet  wist  na  what  her  ail  might  be. 
Or  what  wad  mak  her  wcel  again. 

nut  did  na  Jcaiiie's  heart  loup  light. 

And  did  na  ioy  blink  in  her  cc. 
As  Robic  tauld  a  talc  o'  love 

Ac  o'eniu'  on  the  lily  lea? 

The  sun  was  sinking  in  the  west. 

The  birds  sang  sweet  in  ilka  grove ; 
His  cheek  to  hers  he  fondly  prcst. 

And  whispered  thus  his  talc  o'  love : 

' O  Jeanie  fair,  I  lo'c  thee  dear; 

O  canst  thou  think  to  fancy  me ; 
Or  wilt  thou  leave  thy  mammie's  cot. 

And  learn  to  tent  the  farms  wi'  me? 

*  In  tho  original  mantucript,  our  poet  aiks  Mr  Thomson  if  this  stanza  is  net  orig^aL — 
CummB. 
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'  At  bam  or  byre  thou  slialt  na  drudge^ 

Or  naething  else  to  tronUe  thee; 
But  stray  amang  the  heather-bells. 

And  tent  thTwayiog  com  m'  me.' 

Now  what  could  artless  Jeanie  do  ? 

She  had  nae  wiU  to  say  him  na; 
At  length  she  blushed  a  sweet  consent^ 

And  love  was  aye  between  them  twa. 

I  have  some  thoughts  of  inserting  in  your  index^  or  in  my  notes^ 
the  names  of  the  fair  ones^  the  themes  of  my  songs.  I  do  not  mean 
the  name  at  fall^  but  dashes  or  asterisms^  so  as  ingenuity  may  find 
them  out. 

The  heroine  of  the  foregoing  is  Miss  Macmurdo^  daughter  to  Mr 
Macmurdo  of  Drumlanrig^  one  of  your  subscribers.  I  have  not 
painted  her  in  the  rank  which  she  holds  in  life^  but  in  the  dress  and 
character  of  a  cottager.^ 

Mr  Macmurdo  at  this  time  resided  at  or  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Dumfiries.  Mr  Clarke  acted  as  music-master 
to  his  daughters. 


BUBNS    TO    MB    THOMSON. 

July  1793. 

I  assure  you^  my  dear  sir,  that  you  truly  hurt  me  with  your 
pecuniary  parcel.  It  degrades  me  in  my  own  eyes.  However,  to 
return  it  would  savour  of  affectation ;  but,  as  to  any  more  traflBic  of 
that  debtor  and  creditor  kind,  I  swear,  by  that  Honoub  which 
crowns  the  upright  statue  of  Robert  Burns'b  Integrity — on  the 
least  motion  of  it,  I  will  indignantly  spurn  the  bypast  transaction, 
and  firom  that  moment  commence  entire  stranger  to  you !  Burns's 
character  for  generosity  of  sentiment  and  independence  of  mind 
will,  I  trust,  long  outlive  any  of  his  wants  which  the  cold,  unfeeling 
ore  can  supply ;  at  least  I  will  take  care  that  such  a  character  he 
shall  deserve. 

Thank  you  for  my  copy  of  your  publication.  Never  did  my  eyes 
behold  in  any  musical  work  such  elegance  and  correctness.  Your 
preface,  too,  is  admirably  written,  only  your  partiality  to  me  has 
made  you  say  too  much ;  however,  it  will  bind  me  down  to  double 
every  effort  in  the  future  progress  of  the  work.  The  following  are 
a  few  remarks  on  the  songs  in  the  list  you  sent  me.  I  never  copy 
what  I  write  to  you,  so  I  may  be  often  tautological,  or  perhaps 
contradictory. 

77ie  Flowers  o'  the  Forest  is  charming  as  a  poem,  and  should  be, 

'  This  sentence  does  not  appear  in  the  original  letter. 
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and  must  be,  set  to  the  notes;  but  though  out  of  your  role,  the  three 
stanzas  beginning, 

*  I  hM  teen  the  imiliBg  o*  fbrtnna  begnfliiig,' 

are  worthy  of  a  place,  were  it  but  to  immortalise  the  author  of  them, 
who  is  an  old  lady  of  my  acquaintance,  and  at  this  moment  living  in 
Edinburgh.  She  is  a  Mrs  Cockbum,  I  forget  of  what  place,  but 
fix)m  Roxburghshire/    What  a  charming  apostrophe  is 

*  0  fickle  fortune,  whj  this  erael  sporting, 
Wbj,  why  torment  ua,  poor  soni  of  a  day ! ' 

The  old  ballad,  /  wiih  I  were  where  Helen  lies,  is  silly,  to 
oontemptibility.  My  alteration  of  it  in  Johnson  is  not  much 
better.  Mr  Pinkerton,  in  his,  what  he  calls  ancient  ballade— 
many  of  them  notorious,  though  beautiful  enough,  fbrgeries — 
has  the  best  set.  It  is  fall  of  his  own  interpolations-^but  no 
matter. 

In  my  next,  I  wiU  suggest  to  your  consideration  a  few  aongs 
which  may  have  escaped  your  hurried  notice.  In  the  meantime, 
allow  me  to  congratulate  you  now,  as  a  brother  of  the  quill. 
You  have  committed  your  character  and  fame,  which  will  now  be 
tried  for  ages  to  come,  by  the  illustrious  jury  of  the  Sons  and 
Dauohtebs  of  Taste — all  whom  poesy  can  please,  or  music 
charm. 

Being  a  bard  of  nature,  I  have  some  pretensions  to  second-sight; 
and  I  am  warranted  by  the  spirit  to  foretell  and  afSrm,  that  your 
great-grandcliild  will  hold  up  your  volumes,  and  say  with  honest 
pride :  '  This  so-much-admired  selection  was  the  work  of  my 
ancestor ! '  * 

In  a  postscript,  Bums  mentions  a  few  gentlemen  of  his  acquaint- 
ance who  had  become  subscribers  for  the  Melodies,  no  doubt  at 
his  own  intercession.  He  adds — 'all  your  subscribers  here  are 
determined  to  transmit  you  the  fiill  price,  without  the  intervention 
of  those  'harpies  the  booksellers.' '  This  will  be  smiled  at,  I  trust, 
by  gods,  men,  and  booksellers,  all  alike ;  but  it  at  least  shews  the 
great  good-will  of  Bums  towards  Mr  Tliomson,  and  his  anxiety  to 
see  his  undertaking  prove  remunerative. 

The  strong,  almost  fierce,  determination  of  Bums  to  accept  no 
pecuniary    recompense    £rom    Mr    Thomson,    has   excited    much 

'  Aliaon  Rutherford,  of  Femilee,  in  Svlkiriubire,  by  marriago  Mrs  Patrick  Cockbum.  She 
died  in  1791,  at  an  advanced  age. 

'  The  children  of  the  far-renovmed  Charles  Dickens  are  the  great-grandchildren  of  Mr 
Thomson.  It  may  be  hoped  that  some  one  of  them  will  havo  such  a  feeling  for  Scottish  music, 
and  for  their  ancestor's  meritorious  labours,  as  to  realise  the  prediction  of  Bums. 

'  Original  manuscript. 
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•nrprise.  It  haa  been  remarked  by  Mr  Lockbart  as  the  more 
wonderful^  in  as  far  aa  the  poet  felt  no  leruple  in  accepting 
himdreda  of  ponnda  from  Mr  Creech  as  the  profits  of  his  volume 
of  poems.  The  biographer  might  have  added^  that  Bums  even 
condescended  to  undertake  journeys  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
the  moneys  received  by  friends  in  particular  districts  for  the 
subscribers'  copies  of  his  poems.  The  fsLct  ia^  our  bard  deemed 
an  author  folly  entitled  to  any  reward  which  might  arise  from  his 
worka  publiahed  in  the  ordinary  manner.  He  himself  says  in 
a  letter  to  Mr  Garfrae^  dated  1789:  'The  profits  of  the  labours 
of  a  man  of  genius  are^  I  hope,  as  honourable  as  any  profits 
whatever.'  And  on  this  principle  he  acted  as  fiur  as  ordinary  modes 
of  publishing  were  concerned.  Yet  he  appears  to  have  had  at 
the  same  time  an  insuperable  aversion  to  deliberately  writing 
for  money  .^  And  this  he  applied  in  the  cases  of  Messrs  Johnson  and 
Thomson.  He  had,  besides,  a  peculiar  fioeling  about  these  men, 
rq^arding  them  as  amateurs  of  Scottish  music  and  song  like 
himself,  who  were  taking  trouble  and  imdergoing  risk  for  the 
honour  and  glory  of  a  cause  interesting  to  all  trae*hearted 
Scotsmen.  In  such  a  business,  he  must  act  for  love,  if  he  was 
to  act  at  all.  It  might,  one  would  think,  have  ocenrred  to  him, 
that  Messrs  Johnson  and  Thomson  were  in  the  way  of  possibly 
making  some  profit  by  their  respective  publications.  All  that  can 
be  said  on  the  other  hand  is,  that  amateurship  was  truly  the  basb 
of  both  publications;  that  Johnson's  had  not  proved  a  source  of 
profit ;  and  that  Mr  Thomson's  turning  out  diflbrently,  was  highly 
problematical.  Bums,  accordingly,  beheld  these  men  as  honest 
enthusiasts,  whom  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  assist,  but  from  whom 
it  would  be  ungenerous  to  accept  of  pecuniary  honoraria  in  respect 
of  any  help  which  his  Muse  might  render  them.  Such  delicacy 
would  not  now  be  fdt  by  many  English  poets;  but,  whatever  may 
be  thought  of  their  principles  of  action,  we  must  at  least  admit 
that  the  Scottish  Bard  was  animated  by  a  sentiment  highly 
honourable  to  him,  and  in  entire  keeping  with  the  general  strain 


*  In  a  brief  anon^ons  memoir  of  Boms,  published  in  the  Scots  Magaeine  for  JaQtuMy  1797, 
and  which  appears  to  hare  been  the  composition  of  one  who  knew  him  and  had  visited  him  at 
EUisland,  it  is  stated  that  he  considered  it  below  him  to  be  an  author  hj  profession.  *A 
friend,*  adds  the  vrriter,  *  knowing  his  famllj  to  be  In  great  want  [an  exaggeration,  oertiunly], 
urged  the  propriety,  and  even  necessity,  of  publishing  a  few  poems,  assuring  him  of  their 
success,  and  shewing  the  advantage  that  would  accrue  to  his  family  from  it.  His  answer  was : 
"  No;  if  a  friend  desires  me,  and  if  I  *m  in  the  mood  for  it,  ITl  write  a  poem,  but  ITl  be 
d if  ever  I  write  for  money." ' 
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of  his  character.^  In  judging  of  the  degree  of  self-denial  exerted 
by  Bums  in  forbidding  future  remittances  of  money  firom  Mr 
liiomson,  it  is  necessary  to  know  how  his  pecuniary  circumstances 
actually  stood  at  this  time.  It  will  be  afterwards  shewn  that  his 
poverty,  as  a  general  fetct,  has  been  exaggerated ;  yet  I  believe  that 
in  July  1793,  when  Bums  spoke  so  firmly  to  Mr  Thomson^  a  few 
pounds  would  have  been  of  essential  service  to  him.  It  will  be 
readily  admitted  that  the  spirit  of  Bums  was  one  which  never  could 
be  comfortable  under  the  burden  of  debt,  and  that  he  would 
therefore  be  anxious  to  dear  himself  of  that  encumbrance  even 
in  its  pettiest  forms,  when  in  his  power.  Yet  there  is  evidenoe 
that  the  trifle  (10s.)  due  to  Jackson  of  the  Dun^iries  Journal 
newspaper  for  advertising  the  sale  of  his  stock  at  Ellisland,  was 
now,  after  twenty  months,  still  unpaid.  It  was  discharged  on 
the  12th  of  the  month  mentioned,  probably  out  of  the  very 
money  transmitted  by  Mr  Thomson.'  There  is  further  reason  fer 
believing,  that  it  was  at  this  time  that  he  addressed  to  some  unknown 
patron  a  note,  of  which  a  fragment  without  date  or  superscription 
has  alone  been  preserved,  containing  the  following  distressing 
lines : — '  This  is  a  painful,  disagreeable  letter,  and  the  first  of  the 
kind  I  ever  wrote.    /  am  truly  in  serians  distress  far  three  or /our 


'  It  is  pleasing  to  find,  in  an  age  of  mercenary  literature,  that  the  li>'ing  Bums  of  France, 
M.  Jasmin  of  Agen,  acts  on  the  same  principle  as  his  Scottish  prototype.  This  fully  appears 
from  a  recent  book  of  travels  in  France : — 

*  There  is  a  feature,  however,  about  these  recitations,  which  is  still  more  extraordinary  than 
the  uncontrollable  fits  of  popular  enthusiasm  which  they  produce.  Hu  last  ontertainmoit 
before  I  saw  him,  was  given  in  one  of  the  PjTenean  cities  (I  forget  which),  and  produced  2000 
francs.  Every  sou  of  tliis  went  to  the  public  charities ;  Jasmin  will  not  accept  a  stiver  of 
money  so  earned.  With  a  species  of  perhaps  overstrained,  but  certainly  exalted,  chivalric 
feeling,  he  declines  to  appear  before  an  audience  to  exhibit  for  money  the  gifls  with  which 
mUnro  has  endowed  him.  After,  perhaps,  a  brilliant  tour  through  the  south  of  France, 
deUghting  vast  audiences  in  every  city,  and  flinging  many  thousands  of  francs  into  every  poor- 
box  which  he  passes,  the  poet  contentedly  returns  to  his  humble  occupation,  and  to  the  little 
shop  where  he  earns  his  daily  bread  by  his  daily  toil,  as  a  barber  and  hair-dresser.  It  will  be 
generally  admitted,  that  the  man  capable  of  self-denial  of  so  truly  heroic  a  nature  as  this,  is 
no  ordinary  poetaster.  One  would  be  puzzled  to  find  a  similar  instance  of  perfect  and  absolute 
disinterestedness  in  the  roll  of  minstrels,  from  Homer  downwards ;  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  there 
does  seem  a  spice  of  Quixotism  mingling  with  and  tinging  the  pure  fervour  of  the  enthunast. 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  Troubadours  of  yore,  upon  whose  model  Jasmin  professes  to  found  his 
poetry,  were  by  no  means  so  scrupulous.  "Largesse**  was  a  very  prominent  word  in  their 
Tocabulary ;  and  it  really  seems  difficult  to  asmgn  any  satisfactory  reason  for  a  man  refusing 
to  live  upon  the  exerdse  of  the  finer  gifts  of  his  intellect,  and  throwing  himself  for  his  bread 
upon  the  dany  perfonnanoe  of  mere  mechanical  drudgery.* — Claret  and  Olives^  6y  A.  B,  Seack, 
1852. 

'  The  account  is  in  possession  of  Mr  Robert  Cole. 
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ffumetu ;  coQ  yon,  my  dear  bit,  accommodate  me?  These  accursed 
times,  by  tripping  np  impcrtatioii,  have  for  this  year  at  least 
lopped  off  a  full  third  of  my  income ;  and  vith  my  large  &mily, 
this  to  me  is  a  distreasing  matter.'  Strange  that  he  vould  rathw 
hmuble  himself  to  he  a  borrower,  than  accept  of  money  from  a  man 
willing  to  give  it  to  him  as  a  payment  of  honoorable  service.  One 
might  hare  at  least  expected  that,  if  he  was  to  be  a  borrower 
at  all,  he  would  have  deemed  Mr  Thomson  entitled  or  called 
upon  to  he  the  lender.  Yet  no — ^this  would  have  in  some  degree 
perilled  '  the  uprightness  of  the  statue  of  Bobebt  Bcbns's 
INTBOBITT.'  His  seems  to  have  been  a  nature  which  rennls 
the  more  from  dubiously-acquired  money  the  more  preaaingly  it 
is  needed. 


APPENDIX 


No.  U  (p.  50).— WILLIE    BREWED    A   PECK    (y   MAUT. 

The  date  of  tliis  song  is  ascertained  to  be  not  later  than  the 
16th  October  1789,  because  in  a  letter  of  Bums  of  that  date,  he 
quotes  two  verses  of  it.  As  the  vacation  of  the  High  School 
at  that  time  extended  from  about  the  18th  August  to  the  25th 
of  September,  the  date  of  the  song  may  be  ascertained  as  within 
that  period  of  the  year.  A  doubt,  however,  has  arisen  regarding 
the  locality.  Dr  Currie  stated  that  the  meeting  'took  place  at 
La^an,  a  farm  purchased  by  Mr  Nicol  in  Nithsdale,  on  the 
recommendation  of  Bums.'  Allan  Cunningham  adopts  this  state- 
ment— gives  Dimscore  as  the  parochial  situation  of  Laggan — 
and  adds:  'It  [the  song]  was  composed  to  commemorate  the 
house^heating^  as  entering  upon  possession  of  a  new  house  is  called 
in  Scotland.  William  Niool  made  the  browst  strong  and  nappy; 
and  Allan  Masterton,  then  on  a  visit  at  Dalswinton,  eroued  thB 
NUh,  and  with  the  poet  and  his  celebrated  pimch-bowlj  reaohfid 
Laggan 

*' A  wee  before  the  son  gaed  down.'* 

The  sun,  however,  rose  on  their  carousal,  if  the  tradition  of  the 
land  may  be  trusted.' 

It  is  true  that  Nicol  purchased  a  small  estate  called  Laggan,  not 
in  the  parish  of  Dunscore,  which  was  Bums's  parish,  but  in  the 
adjacent  one  of  Glcncaim,  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
Maxwelton  House.  But  there  is  good  evidence  that  he  did  not 
do  so  till  the  vcar  following  the  composition  of  the  song.  We  are 
furnished  with  a  note  of  'a  disposition  by  William  Biddell  of 
Commieston,  W.S.,  to  WUliam  Nicol,  one  of  the  masters  of 
the  High  School,  Edinburgh,  of  the  lands  of  Meikle  and  little 
Laggan,  lying  in  the  barony  of  Snaid,  parish  of  Glencaim, 
and  shire  of  Dumfries,  dated  26  March  1700,  and  roistered 
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in  the  books  of  Coandl  and  Sesaiony  2  April  1790/  ^  It  might 
be  supposed  possible  that  Niool  had  obtaiiied  poaaewiiop  cf 
his  property  before  the  date  of  the  disposition,  periuq^  at 
the  exchanging  of  missives  of  agreement^  and  that  thus  tiiere 
might  be  a  house-heating  at  Laggan  in  autumn  1789.  Bnt  in  a 
letter  of  Burns  to  Nicol,  Febraarr  9,  1790,  there  ocean  the 
following  passage : — '  I  hope  Ned  [NicoFs  son]  is  a  good  sdiolar, 
and  iiill  come  out  to  gather  nuts  with  me  next  harreat.'  Bmma 
would  assuredly  not  have  written  precisely  in  this  manner,  if 
Nicol  had  by  that  time  acquired  a  countnr  leridence  fiur  himielf 
and  his  family  within  four  or  five  miles  oi  Ellisland,  and  as  well 
provided  with  nuts  as  FJIisland  itself.  We  therefore  oomdinde 
that  Bums's  note  upon  the  song  is  to  be  accepted  as  intimating 
Mofiat  as  the  scene  of  the  meeting,  and  that  the  wtatementa  of 
Currie  and  Cunningham  are  mistakes. 

Kicol's  mansion  at  La^an  was  an  exceedingly  humble  one,  a 
room  or  rather  kitchen  in  one  end,  and  a  lair  for  a  cow  in  the 
other — in  short,  a  mere  hut.  He,  however,  added  a  good  room, 
so  that  the  house  has  now  tolerable  accommodations  fiv  a  fiurmer. 
It  is  far  firom  unlikely  that  Bums  and  he  had  merry-meetinga  in 
this  remote  upland  mansion;  but  thev  must  have  been  at  a  date 
considerably  posterior  to  the  composition  of  the  Peck  o*  MaiU. 
There  is  a  hazel-copse  at  the  place,  establishing  the  &ct  that  Ned 
was  independent  of  the  Ellisland  coppices  at  the  vacation  cf  1790 
and  thereafter. 


yo.  15  <j>.  64WT  O    MARY    IN    HEAVE  X. 

Two  particulars  are  to  be  noted  regarding  Mr  Lockharfs 
narration — that  it  assigns  September  as  the  date  of  the  incident, 
and  rcprescuts  evening  as  the  time ;  whereas  we  have  seen  powerful 
reasons  for  placing  the  death  of  Highland  Mary  in  the  latter 
part  of  October,  and  the  poem  itself  seems  to  imply  morning — 

*  Thou  liii^'rin<r  star,  with  hssnin^j  ray, 

That  Ivvst  to  ffreet  the  early  mam^ 
Agnin  thou  usher  st  in  the  day ' 

As  anything  contradictory  of  theory  of  the  October  date  tends  to 

'  In  an  .iJvcrtuomcnt  announcing  the  intccdK^d  sale  of  parts  uf  the  estate  of  Mazwelton, 
which  apjicnr?  in  an  Kdinburgh  newspaper  of  21st  N'ovomW  17^0,  •  Lot  VI 1/  is  composed  of 
the  hmJd  of  Cr.iiglvmn,  about  790  acres,  whereof  17  are  arablOf  and  *  the  lands  of  Meikk  and 
Little  La^gans,  consisting  of  about  284  acres,  whereof  C9  are  arable  and  9  meadow-gronnd ; 
the  remamder  is  good  pasture-land,  and  there  is  some  wood  upon  these  lamis.*  It  is  stated 
that  the  lands  of  this  lot  are  let  together  under  a  current  lease  till  1797,  at  the  annual  rtai  of 
£121,  Ids. 

I  have  been  informed  that  Nicol  i»aid  about  £loOO  for  the  Laggana. 
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throw  discredit  on  our  T^hole  arrangement  of  the  facts  of  Bums's 
life  at  a  very  important  crisis/  we  mnst  be  excused  for  having 
taken  what  might  otherwise  appear  too  much  pains  to  ascertain 
whether  Mrs  Bums's  anecdote  is  rightly  related  as  to  time^  and 
whether  probability  does  not  pronoimce  in  favour  of  October. 
We  shall  at  the  same  time  shew  that^  if  we  are  to  receive  the 
anecdote  at  all^  the  morning  must  have  been  poetically  imagined 
as  the  time. 

In  the  first  place^  the  harvest  was  late  that  year.  We  find  in 
the  Scottish  newspapers  of  the  time^  that^  in  the  middle  of  October, 
a  great  deal  of  grain  was  still  out  even  in  the  favoured  district 
aroimd  Falkirk ;  while  a  letter  irom  Sanquhar  (Bums's  neighbour- 
hood), dated  the  21st,  states  that  'while  much  was  cut,  very  little 
was  yet  got  in,  owing  to  the  bad  weather.'  It  appears  that  harvest 
was  commenced  by  the  8th  of  September  in  some  districts,  but 
was  interrupted  by  rains,  and  was  not  concluded  till  near  the  end 
of  the  ensuing  month.  Consequently,  the  incident  might  take  place 
in  the  latter  part  of  October,  and  still  be  connected  with  harvest 
operations.  The  second  portion  of  our  evidence  on  the  subject  is 
from  one  of  the  exact  sciences,  and  appears  at  once  to  setde  the 
time  of  the  day — the  month — and  almost  the  day  of  the  month. 

It  fuUy  appears  that  the  planet  Venus  is  the  one  referred  to  by 
the  poet,  for  the  description  applies  only  to  it.  Now  Venus  was 
in  conjunction  with  the  sun.  May  30,  1789,  and  after  that  became 
visible  as  the  evening-star  towards  the  end  of  the  summer,  reaching 
its  greatest  brilliancy  in  winter.  It  is  therefore  certain,  that  the 
star  which  Hoves  to  greet  the  early  mom'  did  not  at  this  time 
'U8her  in  the  day,'  and  conseqnently,  so  far  as  the  time  of  day 
alluded  to  in  the  poem  is  concerned,  a  poetical  liberty  was  taken 
with  truth.  On  the  21st  of  September,  the  sun  set  at  six 
o'clock,  and  Venus  forty -four  minutes  thereafter.  The  planet 
was,  consequently,  not  to  be  seen  at  that  time  except  faintly 
in  the  twilight.  But  on  the  21st  of  October,  the  sun  set  in  the 
latitude  of  EUisland  at  4**  53™,  and  Venus  1*>  3™  afterwards. 
Consequently,  Venus  would  then  have  begun  to  assume  a  brilliant 
appearance  during  a  short  interval  after  simset.  On  that  day  the 
moon  was  four  days  old,  and  within  eight  diameters  of  Venus.' 
The  planet  would  then,  of  course,  be  beginning  to  be  dimmed  by 
the  moonlight,  and  this  effect  would  go  on  increasing  till  the 
moon  had  passed  the  ftill — that  is,  early  in  November.  If,  then, 
we  are  to  set  aside  the  possibility  of  a  later  month  than  October, 
and  keeping  in  view  the  all  but  certainty  that  Mary  was  not 
buried  tiU  some  time  after  the  12th  of  that  month,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  conclude,  that  the  barnyard  musings  of  Bums  took 

*  See  Volome  I.,  pp.  252-261,  and  pp.  320-825. 

'  I  hare  to  express  mj  obligations  to  Professor  Piazzi  Smjth,  of  the  nniversity  of  Edinburgh, 
for  his  kind  attention  in  furnishing  these  astronomical  particulars. 
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place  between  five  and  six  o'clock  of  the  evening  of  some  day  about 
the  19th  or  20th  of  October^  and  consequently  a  very  short  time 
after  the  merry-meeting  for  the  Whistle-contest  at  Friiurs'  Carse. 

That  a  month  later  than  October  conld  have  been  the  date  of 
the  incident  will^  I  presume^  scarcely  be  argned  for.  The  moon 
was  at  the  full  on  Tuesday  the  2d  of  November^  and  it  could 
not  be  till  after  that  day  that  the  first  hour  of  the  night  would  be 
'starry/  with  Venus  in  full  blaze.  By  that  time^  as  far  as  we 
can  gather  from  the  chronicles  of  the  time^  the  harvest  was 
|Mst.  Besides^  Mrs  Bums  might  easily  mistake  September  for 
October^  but  scarcely  for  November^  a  month  of  such  diflerent 
associations.  On  this  pointy  the  temperature  of  the  time  might 
throw  some  lights  if  we  cotild  be  sure  of  the  exact  meaning  to 
be  attached  to  the  phrase — 'the  frost  had  set  in.*  It  chimees 
that  the  temperature  of  October  that  year  was  unusually  high^ 
the  average  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  in  Edinburgh  being 
46  i"^  Fahrenheit.  The  Edinburgh  Advertiser  of  80th  Octob^^  speaks 
of  apple-trees  and  bean-stalks  renewing  their  blossoms  in  conse- 
quence of  the  extraordinary  mildness.  On  the  19th  of  October^ 
at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evenings  the  thermometer  indicated  in 
Edinburgh  BV ;  on  the  20th,  at  the  same  hour,  69'' ;  on  the  21st,  SI"" 
again.  The  only  approach  to  frost  was  on  the  80th  and  8l8t,  when, 
at  eight  in  the  evening,  the  thermometer  was  respectively  at  88^ 
and  87°.  After  this,  it  rose  to  a  more  temperate  point.  Hence  it 
becomes  evident,  that  literal /ivst  did  not  then  exist  at  any  such 
period  of  the  day.  Probably,  Mrs  Bums  merely  thought  the  evening 
was  beginning  to  be  comparatively  chilly.  If  wc  con  admit  of  this 
construction  being  put  upon  her  words,  I  would  be  disposed  to  pitch 
upon  the  warmest  evening  of  the  little  period  within  which  we  are 
confined — for  imlcss  the  poet  had  been  in  a  peculiarly  excited  state, 
so  as  to  bo  insensible  to  external  circumstances,  which  is  obviously 
a  difibrcnt  thing  from  being  in  a  merely  pensive  state,  we  must 
suppose  him  as  not  likely  to  lie  down  in  the  open  air  after  sunset, 
except  under  favour  of  some  uncommon  amount  of  'ethereal 
mildness.'  Seeing,  on  the  other  hand,  how  positively  inviting  to 
such  a  procedure  would  be  a  temperature  of  59^  I  leave  the  subject 
with  scarcely  a  doubt,  that  the  composition  of  To  Mary  in  Heaven 
took  place  on  Tuesday,  the  20th  of  October,  and  that  this  was 
consequently  the  date  of  the  death  of  the  heroine. 


No.  16(p.21Y).— THE   DEIL»8   AWA*   WI*   THE   EXCISEMAN. 

There  may  be  some  flaw  in  the  anecdote  so  far  as  this  poem  is 
concerned.  At  least  it  seems  certain  that  Bums  had  other 
prompting  for  the  composition  besides  his  impatience  with  Lewars, 
for  not  only  do  we  see  that  it  is  general  in  its  application^  but  it  also 
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had  a  decided  prototype  i&  a  poem  written  many  years  before^  and 
with  which  Bnms  might  well  oe  acquainted. 

'There  livedo  more  than  a  eentnrj^  ago,  a  rhymer  named  Thomas 
WhitteQ,  whose  chief  haunt  was  at  East  Shafto,  in  Northiunberland, 
and  who  was  buried  at  Hartbum  in  the  same  county,  19th  April 
1736.  His  poems,  as  a  ballad-book,  have  been  extensiyely  sold 
among  the  country  people  in  the  district  in  which  he  resided,  and  I 
have  known  them  these  sixi^  years.  In  1815,  they  were  published 
in  a  handsome  form  by  Mr  William  Robson,  schoolmaster  of 
Morpeth,  and  from  this  copy  I  send  you  the  following  extract : — 

"  Did  joa  not  bear  of  a  new-fonnd  danoe^ 
That  lately  wtt  devlMd  on, 
And  how  the  Devil  was  tired  ont 
By  dandng  with  an  EzclMman  ? 

He  toeS|  he  trips,  he  skips,  he  leaps, 

As  if  he  would  braise  his  thighs,  man ; 
Sometimes  the  Devil  made  the  better  dance, 

And  somotunes  the  Exciseman. 

The  music  was  an  enchanted  pipe, 

y^th  which  the  piper  plies  on ; 
Betwixt  them  there  was  many  a  wipe, 

The  DevO  was  in  the  Exciseman. 

For  sarabands,  antics,  minuets,  jigs, 

Or  any  dance  you  could  devise  on. 
Although  the  Devil  did  dance  them  weU, 

He  came  not  near  the  Exciseman. 

They  vaoltod,  Itftptd,  t/A  Oi^M  eat, 

As  If  they  would  mount  th«  Aim,  man ; 
The  DfltU  to  all  his  trumpt  trao  put, 

To  hold  stick  with  the  Exciseman. 

The  devil  a  dance  e*er  came  from  France, 

But  he  had  them  before  his  eyes,  man  ; 
Had  you  beheld,  I  *d  have  been  felled, 

If  you  e*er  saw  one  like  the  Exciseman. 

It  put  the  DevU  beside  his  wits. 

Whene'er  he  saw  him  rise,  man ; 
There  was  the  Devil  upon  Two  Sticks 

Betwixt  him  and  the  Exciseman. 

They  danced  so  long  that  firom  their  snout 
Sweat  drops  like  dew  from  the  skies,  man ; 

The  Devil  ne'er  had  such  a  dandng-bout. 
As  this  was  with  the  Exdseman. 

At  last  the  Devil  began  to  faint, 

And  saw  he  would  loM  the  prize,  man ; 
And,  liko  A  doll  jado  that  had  « tabt. 

The  other  had  deaied  his  eyes,  man. 
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He  stood  like  a  mot,  and  ooold  not  plaj  toot, 

He  could  neither  vanlt  nor  riae,  man ; 
Bat  when  the  Devil  was  tired  ont. 

He  carried  awaj  the  ETciewnan. 

He  that  wiU  take  rooh  a  revel, 

For  me  shall  have  the  prize,  man ; 
Tia  eqnal  to  me,  I  like  to  be  dvil, 

Soch  companj  I  deefnse,  man. 

For  he  that  danoeth  with  the  Devil, 

I  oomit  him  not  a  wise  man ; 
His  company  is  not  fit  for  any. 

Except  it  be  an  Exciseman." ' 

—Extraet'Leiter  of  Mr  Edward  RiddUy  Greemwieh,  to  the  Editor,  Jul^  1852. 

It  seems  fair  to  conjecture^  that  Wliittell  had  written  this  rough 
ballad  at  the  time  when  the  Excise  was  instituted  hj  Sir  Rob^ 
Walpole,  1738. 
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e  tl    t         Jil     1  03    -nlcn  Burns 

isscrting  hiB  independence  of  remuneration 
*  for  his  songs,  he  was  in  circurastanccs  to  render 
the  receipt  of  a  little  money  highly  desirable. 
It  was  a  time  of  general  difficult;'  and  distress, 
in  conscqiiencc  of  the  disturbance  which  the 
war  created  in  the  tisual  course  of  commcrcCj 
and  the  additional  burdens  which  it  threw  upon  the  country. 
Consols,  which  had  been  at  96  in  the  beginning  of  the  preceding 
year,  were  down  to  78.  In  the  month  of  July,  the  number  of 
Scottish  bankrupts  was  forty-three,  or  about  four  times  the  average; 
Bums  suffered  among  the  rest,  for  an  extra  income  which  he  derived 
from  the  miloading  of  foreign  vesBels  was  now  at  an  end. 


TO    UB    FETEB    HILL. 

[DcxniCB,  July  17937] 
My  deab  Sie — *  •  *  *  Now  that  bueineas  is  over,  how  are  you, 
and  how  do  you  weather  this  accursed  time?  Qod  only  knows 
what  will  be  the  consequence ;  but  in  the  meantime  the  country,  at 
least  in  our  part  of  it,  is  still  pn^ressive  to  the  devil,  for  my  part, 
'  I  jouk,  and  let  the  jaw  flee  o'er."    As  my  hopes  in  this  world  are 

'A  Scottish  pmtrtHa]  cxpntnon,  u  nncb  u  to  «a;i  'I  dock,  and  let  tbe  vara  pan 
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but  slender,  I  am  turning  rapidly  derotee,  in  the  prospect  of  sharing 
largely  in  the  world  to  come. 

How  is  old  sinful  SmeUie  coming  on?  Is  there  any  talk  of  his 
second  volume?  If  you  meet  with  my  much-valued  old  £riend^ 
Colonel  Dunbar^  of  the  Crochallan  Fendbles^  remember  me  most 
affectionately  to  him.  Alas !  not  unfrequently^  when  my  heart  is 
in  a  wandering  humour^  I  live  past  scenes  over  again.  To  my 
mind's  eye^  you^  Dunbar^  Cleghom^  Cunningham^  &c.,  present  their 
friendly  phiz[es]^  and  my  bosom  aches  with  tender  recollections. 
Adieu !  B.  B. 

In  the  latter  part  of  July^  the  poet  had  an  excursion  through 
Galloway  with  his  friend  Mr  Bjme^  who  communioated  to  Dr 
Currie  an  animated  account  of  their  adventures : — 

'  I  got  Bums  a  gray  Highland  shelty  to  ride  on.  We  dined  the 
first  day^  27th  July  1793^  at  Glendonwyne's^  of  Farton — a  beautiful 
situation  on  the  iMunks  of  the  Dee.  In  the  evening  we  walked  out^ 
and  ascended  a  gentle  eminence^  from  which  we  had  as  fine  a  view  of 
Alpine  scenery  as  can  well  be  imagined.  A  delightful  soft  evening 
shewed  all  its  wilder  as  well  as  its  grander  graces.  Immediately 
opposite^  and  within  a  mile  of  us^  we  saw  Airds^  a  charming 
romantic  place^  where  dwelt  Lowe,  the  author  of  Mary,  weep  no 
more  for  we.*  This  was  classical  ground  for  Bums.  He  viewed 
"  the  highest  hill  which  rises  o'er  the  source  of  Dee ; ''  and  would 
have  stayed  till  the  '^ passing  spirit"  had  appeared,  had  we  not 
resolved  to  reach  Kenmure  that  night.  We  arrived  as  Mr  and  Mrs 
Gordon'^  were  sitting  down  to  supper. 

'Here  is  a  genuine  baron's  seat.  The  castle,  an  old  building, 
stands  on  a  large  natural  moat.  In  front,  the  river  Ken  winds  for 
several  miles  through  the  most  fertile  and  beautiful  holm^  till  it 
expands  into  a  lake  twelve  miles  long,  the  banks  of  which,  on  the 
south,  present  a  fine  and  soft  landscape  of  green  knolls,  natural 
wood,  and  here  and  there  a  gray  rock.  On  the  north,  the  aspect  is 
great,  wild,  and,  I  may  say,  tremendous.     In  short,  I  can  scarcely 

*  A  beaatifol  and  woll-known  ballad,  which  begins  thus : 

*  The  moon  had  climbed  the  highest  hill 

Which  riaet  o'er  the  source  of  Dee ; 
And  firom  the  eastern  summit  shed 
Its  silrer  light  on  tower  and  tree.' 

'  Bfr  Gordon  was  representatiye  of  the  Visootmts  Kenmure — a  title  restored  in  his  person 
in  1824. 

•  The  level  low  grornid  on  the  banks  of  a  river  or  stream.  This  word  should  be  adopted 
from  the  Scottish,  as,  indeed,  onght  several  others  of  the  same  natnre.  That  dialect  is  singnlarl/ 
copious  and  exact  in  the  denominations  of  natural  objects. — Currie. 
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oonceiye  a  scene  more  terribly  romantic  than  the  castle  of  Kenmmre. 
Bums  thinks  so  highly  of  it^  that  he  meditates  a  description  of  it  in 
poetry :  indeed^  I  bdieve  he  has  began  the  work.  We  spent  three 
days  with  Mr  Gordon^  whose  polished  hospitality  is  of  an  original 
and  endearing  kind.  Mrs  Gordon's  lapdog^  EchOj  was  dead.  She 
wonld  have  an  epitaph  for  him.  Several  had  been  made.  Bums 
was  asked  for  one.  This  was  setting  Hercules  to  his  distaff.  He 
disliked  the  subject^  but  to  please  the  lady  he  would  try.  Here  is 
what  he  produced — 

"  In  wood  and  wild^  ye  warbling  throngs 
Your  heavy  loss  deplore ! 
Now  half  extinct  your  powers  of  song^ 
Sweet  Echo  is  no  more. 

Ye  jarring^  screeching  things  around^ 

Scream  your  discordant  joys ! 
Now  half  your  din  of  tuneless  song 

With  Echo  silent  lies.*' 

'We  left  Eenmure  and  went  to  Gatehouse.  I  took  him  the 
moor->road,  where  savage  and  desolate  regions  extended  wide 
around.  The  sky  was  sympathetic  with  the  wretchedness  of  the 
soil;  it  became  lowering  and  dark.  The  hollow  winds  sighed^  the 
lightnings  gleamed^  the  thunder  rolled.  The  poet  enjoyed  the 
awful  scene :  he  spoke  not  a  word^  but  seemed  rapt  in  meditation. 
In  a  little  while^  the  rain  began  to  fall ;  it  poured  in  floods  upon 
us.  For  three  hours  did  the  wild  elements  rumble  their  belly  fuU 
upon  our  defenceless  heads.  Oh!  oh!  Hwasfoul !  We  got  utterly 
wet;  and^  to  revenge  ourselves^  Bums  insisted  at  Gatehouse  on  our 
getting  utterly  drunk. 

'  From  Gatehouse,  we  went  next  day  to  Earkcudbright,  through 
a  fine  country.  But  here  I  must  tell  you  that  Bums  had  got  a 
pair  oi  jemmy  boots  for  the  journey,  which  had  been  thoroughly 
wet,  and  which  had  been  dried  in  such  manner  that  it  was  not 
possible  to  get  them  on  again.  The  brawny  poet  tried  force,  and 
tore  them  to  shreds.  A  whiflBdng  vexation  of  this  sort  is  more 
trying  to  the  temper  than  a  serious  calamity.  We  were  going  to 
St  Mary's  Isle,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Selkirk,  and  the  forlorn 
Bums  was  discomfited  at  the  thought  of  his  ruined  boots.  A 
sick  stomach  and  a  headache  lent  their  aid,  and  the  man  of  verse 
was  quite  accable.  I  attempted  to  reason  with  him.  Mercy  on 
us,  how  he  did  fume  and  rage  I  Nothing  could  reinstate  him  in 
temper.    I  tried  various  expedients,  and  at  last  hit  on  one  that 
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succeeded:  I  shewed  him  the  house  of  [Gkurlieston?^]^  across  the 
Bay  of  Wigton.  Against  [the  Eail  of  Gblloway?*]^  with  whom 
he  was  offended,  he  expectorated  his  spleen,  and  Trained  a  most 
agreeable  temper.  He  was  in  a  most  epigrammatic  hamom% 
indeed!  He  afterwards  fdl  on  hnmbler  game.  There  is  one 
#«•«##  whom  he  does  not  lore :  he  had  a  passing  blow  at 
him — 

*' When ,  deceased,  to  ihe  devil  went  down, 

'Twas  nothing  would  serve  him  but  Satan's  own  crown; 

'  Thy  fool's  head,'  quoth  Satan,  '  that  crown  shall  wear  never, 

I  grant  thou'rt  as  wicked,  but  not  quite  so  dever.' " 

'Well,  I  am  to  bring  you  to  Barkcudbright  along  with  our  poet 
without  boots.  I  carried  the  torn  ruins  across  my  saddle  in  spite 
of  his  fulminations,  and  in  contempt  of  appearances ;  and,  what  is 
more.  Lord  Selkirk'  carried  them  in  his  coach  to  Dumfries.  He 
insisted  they  were  worth  mending.* 

'  We  reached  Kirkcudbright  about  one  o'clock.  I  had  promised 
that  we  should  diue  with  one  of  the  first  men  in  our  country, 
J.  DalzeU.'^    But  Bums  was  in  a  wild  and  obstreperous  humour, 

*  Left  blank  by  Curric.  '  Also  left  blank  by  Carrie. 

'  This  was  the  formal  Lord  Selkirk,  to  whom  properly  is  applicable  the  anecdote  of  symmety, 
related  by  Sir  Walter  Soott  in  his  amnnng  Malofp'owther  Lcttert, 

*  Mr  B.  Cole,  of  London,  preserves  in  his  cnrions  collection  of  original  papers,  several  of  the 
accounts  for  household  and  other  articles  furnished  by  Dumfries  tradesmen  to  Robert  Bums. 
It  is  just  possible  that  the  reader  may  feel  some  interest  in  learning  that  the  bard  had  bis 
boots  from  Robert  Anderson,  at  L.1,  2s.  a  pair,  being  four  times  the  price  of  a  pair  of  men*8 
shoes  in  those  days.  This  is  so  respectable  a  price  in  relation  to  our  poet*s  income,  that  one 
cannot  much  wonder  at  his  vexation  in  losing  his  *  jemmy  boots.* 

'  John  Dalzcll,  of  Bamcroch,  near  Kirkcudbright,  was  a  man  of  mirthful  spirit  and  social 
character,  highly  calculated  to  gain  the  love  of  our  bard ;  and  accordingly  they  were  very  good 
friends.  Mr  Dalzell  was  also  on  inUmate  terms  with  Mr  Gordon,  of  Kenmurc,  who  once  sent 
him  a  present  of  a  tsavS-rmdL  The  acknowledgment  of  the  gift  was  in  much  the  same  terms 
as  those  which  Bums  might  have  been  expected  to  use  on  a  similar  occasion : 

*  Your  present  I  received,  and  letter ; 
No  compliment  could  please  me  better. 
Ex  DOKo  KKifMuiiK  111  put  on  it, 
And  crown  it  wi'  a  silver  bonne^ 

In  spite  of  a*  the  deila  in , 

Your  bumble  servant, 

John  Daixell.* 

l^Irs  Dalzell,  when  residing  in  Edmburgh  in  1843,  related  several  anecdotes  of  Bums  to  her 
nephew,  Colonel  Leslie,  of  Balquhain.  One  is  recollected.  The  poet  came  one  morning  to 
breakfast,  unexpectedly,  while  she  was  sitting  on  a  stool  before  the  fire,  nursing  her  child. 
Supposing  it  to  be  the  nurse  who  had  entered,  she,  without  looking  round,  desired  the  woman 
by  name  to  take  the  baby.  Bums  came  quietly  up  behind,  and  took  the  infant,  and  sitting 
down  on  the  stool,  began  to  act  the  nurse,  roddng  it  and  sin^g  to  it  in  a  manner  which 
shewed  that  the  situation  was  no  novelty  to  him«  He  and  Mr  and  Mrs  Dalzell  had  max^ 
a  laugh  at  this  little  affair  afterwards. 
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and  swore  he  would  not  dine  where  he  should  be  under  the  smallest 
restraint.  We  prevailed^  therefore^  on  Mr  Dalzell  to  dine  with 
us  in  the  inn^  and  had  a  very  agreeable  party.  In  the  evening^ 
we  set  out  for  St  Mary^s  Isle.  Robert  had  not  absolutely  regained 
the  Tnilkiness  of  good  temper,  and  it  occurred  once  or  twice  to 
him,  as  he  rode  along,  that  St  Mary's  Isle  was  the  seat  of  a  lord; 
yet  that  lord  was  not  an  aristocrat,  at  least  in  his  sense  of  the 
word.  We  arrived  about  eight  o'clock,  as  the  family  were  at  tea 
and  coffee.  St  Mary's  Isle  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  places 
that  can,  in  my  opinion,  be  formed  by  the  assemblage  of  every 
soft  but  not  tame  object  which  constitutes  natural  and  cultivated 
beauty.  But,  not  to  dwell  on  its  external  graces,  let  me  teU  you 
that  we  found  all  the  ladies  of  the  family  (all  beautiful)  at  home, 
and  some  strangers;  and,  among  others,  who  but  Urbani!^  The 
Italian  sang  us  many  Scottish  songs,  accompanied  with  instrumental 
music.  The  two  young  ladies  of  Selkirk  sang  also.  We  had  the 
song  of  Ijord  Gregory,  which  I  asked  for,  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
calling  on  Bums  to  recite  his  ballad  to  that  tune.  He  did  recite 
it;  and  such  was  the  effect,  that  a  dead  silence  ensued.  It  was 
such  a  silence  as  a  mind  of  feeling  naturally  preserves  when  it  is 
touched  with  that  enthusiasm  which  banishes  every  other  thought 
but  the  contemplation  and  indulgence  of  the  sympathy  produced. 
Bums's  Lard  Gregory  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  most  beautiful  and 
affecting  ballad.  The  fastidious  critic  may  perhaps  say,  some  of 
the  sentiments  and  imagery  are  of  too  elevated  a  kind  for  such  a 
style  of  composition;  for  instance,  ^^Thou  bolt  of  heaven  that 
passest  by;"  and,  ^'Ye  mustering  thunder,"  &c,;  but  this  is  a 
cold-blooded  objection,  which  will  be  said  rather  than  felL 

'  We  enjoyed  a  most  happy  evening  at  Lord  Selkirk's.  We  had,  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  a  feast,  in  which  our  minds  and  our  senses 
were  equally  gratified.  The  poet  was  delighted  with  his  company, 
and  acquitted  himself  to  admiration.  The  lion  that  had  raged 
80  violently  in  the  morning,  was  now  as  mild  and  gentle  as  a  lamb. 
Next  day  we  returned  to  Dumfries;  and  so  ends  our  peregrination. 
I  told  you  that,  in  the  midst  of  the  storm,  on  the  wilds  of  Kenmure, 
Bums  was  rapt  in  meditation.  What  do  you  think  he  was  about? 
He  was  charging  the  English  army,  along  vrith  Bruce,  at  Bannock- 
bum.  He  was  engaged  in  the  same  manner  on  our  ride  home  fix)m 
St  Mary's  Isle,  and  I  did  not  disturb  him.    Next  day  he  produced 

'  Pictro  Urbani,  an  Italian  musician,  now  settled  b  Edbbtugh.  He  edited  a  collection  of 
the  Song-Music  of  Scotland. 
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me  the  following  address  of  Brace  to  his  troops^  and  gave  me  a  copy 

£ar  Dakell: — 

"  Scota,  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled," '  &c. 

Bj  the  kindness  of  Mr  Joseph  Train^  I  am  enabled  to  add  a 
statement  by  Mr  Carsonj  one  of  the  gentlemen  whom  Bums  and 
Syme  met  at  Kenmnre : — 

'  The  only  friends  of  the  host  and  hostess  invited  to  meet  the  tra- 
vellers^ Bums  and  Syme,  at  Kenmnre,  were  the  Bev.  John  Gilles^^ 
the  highly  esteemed  minister  of  the  parish  (Kells),  and  myselfl 

'  On  the  evening  preceding  their  departure,  the  bard  having 
expressed  his  intention  of  climbing  to  the  top  of  "  the  highest  hill 
that  rises  o'er  the  source  of  Dee/'  there  to  see  the  arbour  of  Lowe^ 
the  author  of  the  celebrated  song,  Mary's  Dream^  Mr  Gordon 
proposed  that  they  should  all  saU  down  the  loch  in  his  barge 
Glenkens,  to  the  Airds  Hill  below  Lowe's  seat.  Seemg  that  this 
proposal  was  intended  in  compliment  by  the  worthy  host  both  to  the 
bard  and  to  Mr  Gillespie,  who  had  been  the  palron  of  Lowe,  the 
gentlemen  all  concurred ;  and  the  weather  proving  propitious  next 
morning,  the  vessel  soon  dropt  down  to  the  foot  of  Loch  Ken  with 
all  the  party  on  board.  Meanwhile,  Mr  Gordon's  groom  led  the 
travellers'  horses  round  to  the  Boat-o'-Bhone,  saddled  and  bridled, 
that  each  rider  might  mount  on  descending  from  the  poet's  seat; 
but  the  barge  unfortunately  groimded  before  reaching  the  proposed 
landing-place — an  obstruction  not  anticipated  by  any  of  the  party. 
Mr  Gordon,  with  the  assistance  of  an  oar,  vaulted  from  the  prow  of 
the  little  vessel  to  the  beach,  and  was  soon  followed  in  like  manner 
by  Mr  Syme  and  myself;  thus  leaving  only  the  venerable  pastor  of 
Kells  and  the  bard  on  board.  The  former,  being  too  feeble  to  jump, 
as  we  had  done,  to  land,  expressed  a  desire  to  remain  in  the  vessel  till 
Mr  Gordon  and  I  returned;  upon  hearing  which,  the  generous  bard 
instantly  slipt  into  the  water,  which  was,  however,  so  deep  as  to  wet 
him  to  the  knees.  After  a  short  entreaty,  he  succeeded  in  getting  the 
clergyman  on  his  shoulders;  on  observing  which,  Mr  Syme  raised 
his  hands,  laughed  immoderately,  and  exclaimed :  '^  WeU,  Bums,  of 
all  the  men  on  earth,  you  are  the  last  that  I  could  have  expected  to 
see  priest-ridden  I "  We  laughed  also,  but  Bums  did  not  seem  to 
enjoy  the  joke.  He  made  no  reply,  but  carried  his  load  silently 
through  the  reeds  to  land. 

'  When  Mr  Syme's  accoimt  of  this  excursion  with  the  bard  into 
Galloway  appeared  in  Dr  Currie's  first  edition  of  the  Life  and 
Works  of  Robert  Bums,  the  Glenkens  people,  who  w  ere  actors  in 
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this  part  of  the  drama^  were  very  miich  surpiised  to  find  the  above 
incident  not  even  allnded  to ;  bnt  we  plainly  perceived  that  Sjme 
had  only  taken  a  few  incidents  of  the  journey  as  pegs  to  hang  other 
drapery  npon.  We  were  all  fully  satisfied  that  it  was  by  the  bard's 
wading  in  the  loch  that  his  new  boots  were  so  thoroughly  wet^  and 
that  the  choler  or  independence  next  day  manifested  by  him  to 
Syme  was  only  the  result  of  his  wounded  feelings  at  having  been 
made  such  a  laughing-stock  by  his  Mend  for  merely  rendering  the 
assistance  due  by  common  humanity  to  old  age  or  infirmity,  which 
Mr  Otorion  and  myself  charged  ourselves  afterwards  for  having 
overlooked  in  that  instance*' 

The  impulsive^  irritable^  wayward  temper  of  Bums  is  strongly 
shewn  in  Mr  Syme's  narration.  This^  however^  is  not  the  Bums  of 
former  days :  it  is  the  Buriis  of  a  troublous  time,  exasperated  by 
national  movements  in  politiai  contrary  to  his  judgment  and  best 
feelings,  and  by  a  tyraonous  control  of  circumstances  over  the 
natural  privileges  which  he  most  dearly  esteemed.  Befiections  on 
his  own  impulsive  career,  which  had  embayed  him  in  a  position 
destructive  of  his  independence  and  humiliating  to  his  pride^ 
probably  mingled  with  his  mood.  He  growls  and  vents  epigrams 
at  persons  with  whom  he  was  causelessly  ofiended;  he  starts  at  the 
idea  of  going  to  the  house  of  a  nobleman,  though  that  nobleman 
was  a  Whig,  and  the  father  of  his  old  acquaintance  Lord  Daer,  by 
whose  easy  manners  he  had  been  disabused  of  earlier  prejudices  of 
the  like  kind,  and  who  was  now  distinguishing  himself  by  his 
demonstrations  in  favour  of  that  cause  which  Bums  had  at  heart. 
These  are  traits  which  we  could  not  have  expected  from  the  poet  in 
the  days  of  Blair  and  Castle-Gordon.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
Syme  himself,  Mr  Gordon  of  Eenmure,  Mr  Dalzell,  and  the  earl, 
were  all  Whigs.  Bums  had  been  from  the  first,  notwithstanding 
his  Jacobitism,  taken  up  by  that  party ;  and  his  present  circle  of 
friends  was  mainly  composed  of  it. 

We  see  the  aggravated  sensitiveness  of  the  poet  in  a  letter 
written  very  soon  after  the  excursion  with  Syme. 

TO    MISS    GBAIK.* 

DmoTBiES,  August  1793. 

Madam — Some  rather  unlooked-for  accidents  have  prevented  my 
doing  myself  the  honour  of  a  second  visit  to  Arbigland,  as  I  was  so 
hospitably  invited,  and  so  positively  meant  to  have  done.     However, 

>  DMighter  of  Mr  Craik,  of  ArUgland,  in  the  Stewartry  of  Boikcudbright. 
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I  tdn  hope  to  haTe  tliat  jdearare  befinre  the  hasj  maa&B  of  liarrert 
begin. 

I  endoflc  yoa  two  of  my  late  jneoes,  as  soine  kind  of  letamfiirflie 
pleasure  I  have  received  in  perusing  a  certain  MS.  volume  of  poems 
m  the  possession  of  Captain  Riddel.  To  repay  one  with  an  old  Mong, 
is  a  proverb  whose  force  you,  madam,  I  know,  will  not  allow.  What 
is  said  of  illustrious  descent  is,  I  believe,  equally  true  of  a  talent  for 
poetry — ^none  ever  despised  it  who  had  pretensions  to  it.  The  fiites 
and  characters  of  the  rhyming  tribe  oft^  employ  my  thoughts  when 
I  am  disposed  to  be  melancholy.  There  is  not,  among  all  the 
martyrologies  that  ever  were  penned,  so  rueful  a  narrative  as  the 
lives  of  the  poets.  In  the  comparative  view  of  wretches,  the 
criterion  is  not  what  they  are  doomed  to  suffer,  but  how  they  are 
formed  to  bear.  Take  a  being  of  our  kind,  give  him  a  stronger 
imagination  and  a  more  delicate  sensibility,  which  between  them 
will  ever  engender  a  more  ungovernable  set  of  passions  than  are  the 
usual  lot  of  man;  implant  in  him  an  irresistible  impulse  to  some 
idle  vagary,  such  as  arranging  wild-flowers  in  fantastical  nosegays, 
tracing  the  grasshopper  to  his  haunt  by  his  chirping  song,  watchmg 
the  frisks  of  the  litfle  minnows  in  the  sunny  pool,  or  hunting  after 
the  intrigues  of  butterflies — ^in  short,  send  him  adrift  after  some 
pursuit  which  shall  eternally  mislead  him  from  the  paths  of  lucre, 
and  yet  curse  him  with  a  keener  relish  than  any  man  living  for  the 
pleasures  that  lucre  can  purchase :  lastly,  fill  up  the  measure  of  his 
^oes  by  bestowing  on  hi£  a  spuming  s/^  of  L  own  dignity-and 
you  have  created  a  wight  nearly  as  miserable  as  a  poet.  To  you, 
madam,  I  need  not  recount  the  fairy  pleasures  the  Muse  bestows, 
to  counterbalance  this  catalogue  of  evils.  Bewitching  Poetry  is  like 
bewitching  woman :  she  has  in  all  ages  been  accused  of  misleading 
mankind  from  the  councils  of  wisdom  and  the  paths  of  prudence, 
involving  them  in  difficulties,  baiting  them  Yn\X\  poverty,  branding 
them  with  infamy,  and  plunging  them  in  the  whirling  vortex  of  ruin ; 
^et  where  is  the  man  but  must  own  that  all  our  happiness  on  earth 
IS  not  worthy  the  name — that  even  the  holy  hermit's  solitary 
prospect  of  paradisiacal  bliss  is  but  the  glitter  of  a  northern 
sun  rising  over  a  frozen  region — compared  ^th  the  many  pleasures, 
the  nameless  raptures,  that  we  owe  to  the  lovely  queen  of  the 
heart  of  man !  E.  B. 


MR    THOMSON    TO    BURNS. 

Edinburgh,  Isi  Avgusi  1703. 

Dear  Sir — I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  your  last  two  letters, 
and  am  happy  to  find  you  are  quite  pleased  vii\k  the  appearance 
of  the  first  book.  When  you  come  to  hear  the  songs  sung  and 
accompanied,  you  will  be  charmed  with  them. 

The  Bonny  Brucket  Lassie  certainly  deserves  better  verses,  and 
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I  hope  yon  will  match  her.  Cauld  Kail  in  Aberdeen,  Let  me  in  this 
ae  Niffht,  and  several  of  the  livelier  airs^  wait  the  Muse's  leisure; 
these  are  peculiarly  worthy  of  her  choice  gifts ;  besides^  you  '11  notice 
that  in  airs  of  this  sort^  tiie  singer  can  always  do  greater  justice  to 
the  poet  than  in  the  slower  airs  of  7%e  Bush  aboon  TVaquair,  Lord 
Gregory,  and  the  like;  for  in  the  manner  the  latter  were  frequently 
^^^i  you  must  be  contented  with  the  sound  without  the  sense. 
Indeed,  both  the  airs  and  words  are  disguised  by  the  very  slow^ 
languid,  psalm-singing  style  in  which  they  are  too  often  performed; 
they  lose  animation  and  expression  altogether,  and  instead  of 
speaking  to  the  mind,  or  touching  the  heart,  they  doy  upon  the  ear, 
and  set  us  a-yawning  P 

Your  ballad.  There  was  a  Lass,  and  she  was  Fair,  is  simple  and 
beautiful,  and  shall  undoubtedly  grace  my  collection.' 


BUBNS    TO    MB    THOMSON. 

August  1793. 

My  deab  Thomson — I  hold  the  pen  for  our  friend  Clarke,  who  at 
present  is  studying  the  music  of  the  spheres  at  my  elbow.  The 
(}eoi^um  Sidus  he  thinks  is  rather  out  of  tune;  so,  until  he  rectify 
that  matter,  he  cannot  stoop  to  terrestrial  affidrs. 

He  sends  you  six  of  the  rondeau  subjects,  and  if  more  are  wanted,, 
he  says  you  shall  have  them. 

Confound'  your  long  stairs  I  S.  Clabkb. 


BUBNS    TO    MR    THOMSON. 

August  1793. 

Your  objection,  my  dear  sir,  to  the  passages  in  my  song  of 
Logan  Water,  is  right  in  one  instance:  the  phrase  ^ cruel  joys,' 
is  there  improper;  but  it  is  difficult  to  mend  it:  if  I  can,  I  will. 
The  other  passage  you  object  to,  does  not  appear  in  the  same 
light  to  me. 

[Here  Baras  transcribed  a  song  of  six  stanzas,  which  he  had  just  composed  on  the  basis 
of  an  old  song,  called  Let  me  m  this  ae  Night.  It  is  so  much  below  the  standard  of  his 
compositions  of  that  class,  that  Carrie  had  thought  proper  to  leave  it  in  the  manuscript.] 

I  have  tried  my  hand  on  Robin  Adair,  and,  you  will  probably  think, 

^  I  am  tempted  out  of  my  nsnal  track  to  remark  the  justice  of  this  criticism.  The  slowness 
with  which  a  certain  class  of  the  Scottish  airs  are  sung,  is  assuredly  much  to  be  regretted. 

'  Mr  Thomson  had  here  added  some  rerbal  criticism,  to  which  allusion  was  made  in  course 
by  Bums. 

'  So  in  Currie:  in  manuicript,  a  stronger  word.  The  signature  *S.  Claike'  b  in 
Clarke*s  hand. 
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with  little  Buccess ;  bat  it  is  such  a  cursed,  crampj  out-of-the-iray 
measoie^  that  I  despair  of  doing  anything  better  to  it. 

PHILLIS    THE    FAIB. 
Tviat—BohiH  Adabr. 

While  larks  with  little  wing 

Fanned  the  pure  air. 
Tasting  the  br^thing  springy 

Fortli  I  did  &re : 
Gay  the  sun's  golden  eye 
Peeped  o'er  the  mountains  high; 
Such  thy  mom  I  did  I  cry^ 

Phillis  the  Mr. 

In  each  bird's  careless  song^ 

Glad  did  I  share; 
While  yon  wild-flowers  among^ 

Chance  led  me  there : 
Sweet  to  the  opening  day^ 
Rosebuds  bent  the  dewy  spray; 
Such  thy  bloom  !  did  I  say, 

Phillis  the  fiedr. 

Down  in  a  shady  walk 

Doves  cooing  were ; 
I  marked  the  cruel  hawk 

Caught  in  a  snare : 
So  kind  may  fortune  be, 
Such  make  his  destiny, 
He  who  would  injure  thee, 

Phillis  the  fair. 

So  much  for  namby-pamby.  I  may,  after  all,  try  my  hand  on  it 
in  Scots  verse.    There  I  always  find  myself  most  at  home. 

I  have  just  put  the  last  hand  to  the  song  I  meant  for  Cauld  Kail 
in  Aberdeen,^  If  it  suits  you  to  insert  it,  I  shall  be  pleased,  as  the 
heroine  is  a  fiivourite  of  mine;  if  not,  I  shall  also  be  pleased, 
because  I  wish,  and  will  be  glad,  to  see  you  act  decidedly  on  the 
business.  'Tis  a  tribute  as  a  man  of  taste  and  as  an  editor  which 
you  owe  yourselfl 

Bums  is  understood  to  have  in  Phillis  the  Fair,  represented  the 
tender  feelings  which  Clarke  entertained  towards  Miss  Philadelphia 
M^urdo,  one  of  his  pupils.  This  lady  afterwards  became  Mrs 
Norman  Lockhart,  of  Camwath. 

i  TIm  long  now  uiudl/  called  Pooriiik  CaidtL 


85.]  '  HAD  I  A  GAVB/  )1 

MB    THOMSON    TO    BUBNS. 

iiai^ii«<  1793. 

My  good  Sib — I  confiider  it  one  of  the  most  agreeable  circum- 
stances attending  this  publication  of  mine^  that  it  has  procured  me 
so  many  of  your  much  valued  epistles.  Pray  make  my  acknowledg- 
ments to  St  Stephen  for  the  tunes :  tell  lum  I  admit  the  justness  of 
his  complaint  on  my  staircase^  conveyed  in  his  laconic  postscript 
to  your  jeu  d'esprU,  which  I  perused  more  than  once  without 
discovering  exactly  whether  your  discussion  was  musicj  astronomy^ 
or  politics ;  though  a  sagacious  Mend^  acquainted  with  the  convivial 
habits  of  the  poet  and  ihe  musician,  offered  me  a  bet  of  two  to  one 
you  were  just  drowning  care  together ;  that  an  empty  bowl  was  the 
only  thing  that  would  deeply  sJfect  you,  and  the  only  matter  you 
coidd  then  study  how  to  remedy  1 

I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  give  Robin  Adair  a  Scottish  dress. 
Peter  is  fumi^bing  him  with  an  English  suit  for  a  change,  and  you 
are  well  matched  together.  Robin's  air  is  excellent,  though  he 
certainly  has  an  out-of-the-way  measure  as  ever  poor  Parnassian 
wight  was  plagued  with.  I  widi  you  ^rould  invoke  the  Muse  for  a 
single  elegant  stanza,  to  be  substituted  for  the  concluding  objection- 
able verses  of  Doum  the  Bum,  Davie,  so  that  this  most  exquisite 
song  may  no  longer  be  excluded  from  good  company* 

Mr  Allan  has  made  an  inimitable  drawing  from  your  John 
Anderson  my  jo,  which  I  am  to  have  engraved  as  a  frontispiece  to 
the  humorous  class  of  songs :  you  will  be  quite  charmed  with  it^ 
I  promise  ^ou.  The  old  couple  axe  seated  by  the  fireside.  Mrs 
Anderson,  m  great  good-humour,  is  clapping  John^s  shoulders,  while 
he  smiles  and  looks  at  her  with  such  glee,  as  to  shew  that  he  fully 
recollects  the  pleasant  days  and  nights  when  they  were  'first 
acquent.'    The  drawing  would  do  honour  to  the  pencil  of  Teniers. 


BUBNS    TO    MB    THOMSON. 

August  1793. 

That  crinkum-crankum  tune,  Robin  Adair,  has  run  so  in  my 
head,  and  I  succeeded  so  ill  in  my  last  attempt,  that  I  have  ventured, 
in  this  morning's  walk,  one  essay  more.  You,  my  dear  sir,  will 
remember  an  xmfortimate  part  of  our  worthy  friend  Cunningham's 
story,  which  happened  about  three  years  ago.  That  struck  my 
£Euicy,  and  I  endeavoured  to  do  the  idea  justice  as  follows : — 

HAD    I    A    GAVK 
TuHB^JZodm  Adair. 

Had  I  a  cave  on  some  wild  distant  shore. 
Where  the  winds  howl  to  the  waves'  dashing  roar; 

There  would  I  weep  my  woes. 

There  seek  my  lost  repose. 

Tin  grief  my  eyes  should  dose. 
Ne'er  to  walLe  more ! 
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Falsest  of  womankind !  canst  thou  declare. 
All  thy  fond-plighted  vows — ^fleeting  as  air  1 

To  thy  new  lover  hie, 

Langn  o'er  thy  perjury; 

Then  in  thy  bosom  try 
What  peace  is  there  ! 

By  the  way,  I  have  met  with  a  musical  Highlander  in  Breadal- 
bane^s  Fendbles,  which  are  quartered  here,  who  assures  me  that  he 
well  remembers  his  mother  singing  Gaelic  songs  to  both  Robin  Adair 
and  Oramachree.  They  certainly  have  more  of  the  Scotch  than 
Irish  taste  in  them. 

This  man  comes  from  the  vicinity  of  Inverness,  so  it  could  not  be 
any  intercourse  with  Ireland  that  could  bring  them ;  except  what  I 
shrewdly  suspect  to  be  the  case — ^the  wandering  minstrels,  harpers, 
and  pipers,  used  to  go  frequently  errant  through  the  wilds  both  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  so  some  favourite  airs  might  be  common 
to  both.  A  case  in  point — ^they  have  lately^  in  Irdand,  published 
an  Irish  air,  as  they  say,  called  Caun  du  delish.  The  fact  is,  in  a 
publication  of  Corn's  a  great  while  ago,  you  will  find  the  same  air, 
called  a  Highland  one,  with  a  Gaelic  song  set  to  it.  Its  name  there, 
I  think,  is  Oran  Gaoil,  and  a  fine  air  it  is.  Do  ask  honest  AUan,  or 
the  Bev.  Ghielic  parson,  about  these  matters. 

Cunningham  had  wooed  a  young  lady  of  many  personal  attrac- 
tions; but,  on  another  lover  presenting  himself,  with  some  superior 
pretensions  of  an  extrinsic  character,  she  deserted  the  poet's  friend 
with  a  degree  of  coolness  which  seems  to  have  for  the  time  excited 
great  and  general  surprise. 


BURNS     TO     ME     THOMSON. 

[19/A]  AugmH  1793. 

My  bear  Sir — Let  me  in  this  ae  Night,  I  will  reconsider.  I  am 
glad  that  you  arc  pleased  with  my  song.  Had  I  a  Cave,  &c.,  as  I 
liked  it  myself. 

I  walked  out  yesterday  evening  with  a  volume  of  the  Museum  in 
my  hand,  when,  turning  up  Allan  Water,  What  Numbers  shall  the 
Muse  repeat,  &c.,  as  the  words  appeared  to  me  rather  imworthy  of  so 
fine  an  air,  and  recollecting  that  it  is  on  your  list,  I  sat  and  raved 
under  the  shade  of  an  old  thorn,  till  I  wrote  one  to  suit  the  measure. 
I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  think  it  not  in  my  worst  style.  You  must 
know  that  in  Ramsa/s  Tea-Table,  where  the  modem  song  first 
appeared,  the  ancient  name  of  the  tune,  Allan  says,  is  Allan  Water, 
or  My  Love  Annie 's  very  Bonny.  This  last  has  certainly  been  a 
line  of  the  original  song;  so  I  took  up  the  idea,  and,  as  you  will  see. 
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have  introduced  the  line  in  its  place^  which  I  presume  it  formerly 
occupied ;  though  I  likewise  give  you  a  choosing  line^  if  it  should 
not  hit  the  cut  of  your  fancy : 

BY    ALLAN    STREAM    I    CHANCED    TO    ROVE. 

TuHE— iiiZox  Waier. 

By  Allan  stream  I  chanced  to  rove. 

While  Phoebus  sank  beyond  Benledi ; 
The  winds  were  whispering  through  the  grove. 

The  yellow  com  was  waving  ready : 
I  listened  to  a  lover's  sang. 

And  thought  on  youthfu'  pleasures  monie ; 
And  aye  the  wild-wood  echoes  rang — 

Oh,  dearly  do  I  love  thee,  Annie ! 

Oh,  happy  be  the  woodbine  bower, 

Nae  nightly  bogle  make  it  eerie ; 
Nor  ever  sorrow  stain  the  hour. 

The  place  and  time  I  met  my  dearie ! 
Her  head  upon  my  throbbing  breast. 

She,  sinking,  said :  '  I  'm  thine  for  ever ! ' 
While  monie  a  kiss  the  seal  imprest. 

The  sacred  vow,  we  ne'er  should  sever. 

The  haunt  o'  Spring 's  the  primrose  brae, 

The  Simmer  joys  the  flocks  to  follow ; 
How  cheery  through  her  shortening  day. 

Is  Autumn,  in  her  weeds  o'  yellow ! 
But  can  they  melt  the  glowing  heart. 

Or  chain  the  soul  in  speechless  pleasure? 
Or  through  each  nerve  the  rapture  dart. 

Like  meeting  her,  our  bosom's  treasure? 

Bravo !  say  I ;  it  is  a  good  song.  Should  you  think  so  too  (not 
else),  you  can  set  the  music  to  it,  and  let  the  other  foUow  as  English 
verses. 

Autumn  is  my  propitious  season.  I  make  more  verses  in  it  than 
all  the  year  else.    God  bless  you !  * 

>  *  WbOe  he  lived  in  Dumfries,  he  had  three  favourite  walks :  on  the  Dock-Green  hy  the 
river-ride ;  among  the  mins  of  Lincluden  College ;  and  towards  the  Martingdon-ford,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Nith.  This  latter  place  was  secluded,  conmumded  a  view  of  the  distant 
hills,  and  the  romantic  towers  of  Lincluden,  and  afforded  soft  green-sward  hanks  to  rest  upon, 
and  the  sight  and  sound  of  the  stream.  Here  he  composed  manj  of  his  finest  songs.  As 
soon  as  he  was  heard  to  hum  to  himself,  his  wife  saw  that  he  had  something  in  his  mind,  and 
was  prepared  to  see  him  snatch  up  his  hat,  and  set  silently  off  for  his  musing-ground.  When 
by  himself,  and  in  the  open  air,  his  ideas  arranged  themselves  in  their  natural  order — words 
pame  at  will,  and  he  seldom  returned  without  having  finished  a  song.    In  case  of  interruption, 
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BURNS    TO    MR    THOMSON. 

AiuniHVrOB. 

Ton  may  readily  trusty  my  dear  mx,  that  any  exertion  in  my  power 
is  heartily  at  your  service.  But  one  thing  I  must  hint  to  you :  the 
very  name  of  Peter  Pindar  is  of  great  service  to  your  publication; 
so  get  a  verse  from  him  now  and  tiben^  though  I  have  no  objection^ 
as  well  as  I  can^  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  business.^ 

Is  Whistle^  and  PU  come  to  you,  my  Lady  one  of  your  airs?  I 
admire  it  much^  and  yesterday  I  set  the  following  verses  to  it. 
Urbani,  whom  I  have  met  with  here^  begged  them  of  me^  as  he 
admires  the  air  much;  but*as  I  understand  that  he  looks  with 
rather  an  evil  eye  on  your  work^  I  did  not  choose  to  comply. 
[However^  if  the  song  does  not  suit  your  taste^  I  may  possibly 
send  it  him.  He  is^  entre  nous,  a  narrow^  contracted  creature; 
but  he  sings  so  delightfully^  that  whatever  he  introduces  at  your 
concert  must  have  immediate  celebrity.']  The  set  of  the  air  which 
I  had  in  my  eye  is  in  Johnsof^s  Museum. 

WHISTLE,    AND    I'LL    COME    TO    TOU,    MT    LAD. 
TuHS^TFUftf^  Old  VU  come  io  you,  my  Lad. 

O  whistlcj  and  1 11  come  to  you^  my  lad^ 
O  whistle^  and  I 'U  come  to  you^  my  lad; 
Though  &ther  and  mither  and  a'  should  gae  mad^ 
O  whistle^  and  I  'U  come  to  you^  my  lad. 

But  warily  tent,  when  ye  come  to  court  me. 
And  come  na  unless  the  back-yett  be  a-jee; 
Syne  up  the  back-stile,  and  let  naebody  see, 
Ajid  come  as  ye  were  na  comin'  to  me. 

At  kirk,  or  at  market,  whene'er  ye  meet  me. 
Gang  by  me  as  though  that  ye  cared  nae  a  flie; 
But  steal  me  a  blink  o'  your  bonny  black  ee. 
Yet  look  as  ye  were  na  lookin'  at  me. 

be  set  abont  completing  it  at  the  fireside ;  he  balanced  himself  on  the  hind-legs  of  his  arm- 
chair, and  rocking  to  and  fro,  continued  to  hnm  the  tune,  and  seldom  failed  of  sncccss.  When 
the  verses  were  finished,  he  passed  them  throng  the  ordeal  of  Mrs  Boms's  voice ;  listened 
•ttentirely  when  she  sang;  asked  her  if  any  of  the  words  were  difficult;  and  when  one 
happened  to  be  too  rough,  he  readily  found  a  smoother ;  but  he  never,  save  at  the  resolute 
entreaty  of  a  scientific  musician,  sacrificed  sense  to  sound.  The  autumn  was  his  favourite 
aeason,  and  the  twilight  his  favourite  hour  of  study.* — A.  Cdnkinoham. 

^  Dr  Currie  has  transfexred  this  paragraph  firom  the  present,  its  proper  place,  to  the  head 
of  a  subsequent  letter. 

'  The  passages  of  Bmns's  letters  to  Thomson,  enclosed  in  brackets,  are  taken  firom  the 
oiigpial  manuscript,  and  appear  for  the  fixit  time  in  tins  woik. 
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Aye  TOW  and  protest  that  ye  care  na  for  me, 
And  whiles  ye  may  lightly  my  beauty  a  wee; 
But  court  na  anither^  though  jokin'  ye  be^ 
For  fear  that  she  wile  your  &ncy  frae  me/ 

Another  &yourite  air  of  minej  is  The  Mucking  o'  GeordU?i  Byre. 
When  sung  slow  with  expresaionj  I  have  wished  that  it  had  had 
better  poetry :  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  supply  as  follows : — 

ADOWN    WINDING    NITH    I    DID    WANDEB. 

TuHB — The  MuckiMff  o*  Oeordk^i  JBffre, 

Adown  winding  Nith  I  did  wander^ 
To  mark  the  sweet  flowers  as  they  spring; 

Adown  winding  Nith  I  did  wander^ 
Of  Fhillis  to  muse  and  to  sing. 

CHOBUB. 

Awa'  wi'  your  belles  and  your  beauties^ 

They  never  wi*  her  can  compare : 
Whaever  has  met  wi'  my  FhilUs ! 

Has  met  wi'  the  queen  o*  the  &ir. 

The  daisy  amused  my  fond  &ncy^ 

So  artless^  so  simple^  so  wild ; 
Thou  emblem^  said  I^  o'  my  Fhillis ! 

For  she  is  Simplicity's  (mild. 

The  rose-bud 's  the  blush  o'  my  charmer^ 
Her  sweet  balmy  lip  when  'tis  prest : 

How  fair  and  how  pure  is  the  lily^ 
But  fairer  and  purer  her  breast. 

Yon  knot  of  gay  flowers  in  the  arbour. 

They  ne'er  wi*  my  Fhillis  can  vie : 
Her  breath  is  the  breath  o'  the  woodbine. 

Its  dew-drop  o*  diamond  her  eye. 

Her  voice  is  the  song  of  the  morning. 
That  wakes  through  the  green-spreading  grove. 

When  Fhoebus  peeps  over  tibe  mountains. 
On  music,  and  pleasure,  and  love. 

But,  beauty,  how  frail  and  how  fleeting — 

The  bloom  of  a  fine  summer's  day ! 
While  worth  in  the  mind  o'  my  Fhillis 

WiU  flourish  without  a  decay. 

'  The  two  first  staiiziis  of  this  song  had  tppeaied  in  tbo  second  Tolmne  of  the  SooU 
Mfuical  Museum* 
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Mr  Clarke  begs  you  to  give  Miai  Fhillis  a  comer  in  your  book, 
as  she  is  a  particular  flame  of  his.  She  is  a  Miss  PhiUis  M^Murdo, 
sister  to  '  Bonny  Jean.'  They  are  both  pnpila  of  his.  You  shall 
hear  from  me  the  very  first  grist  I  get  from  my  rhyming-milL 

A  modem  reader  will  be  snrprised  by  the  terms  in  which  Boms 
speaks  of  Peter  Pindar^  whose  works  are  now  condemned  to 
oblivion.  He  certainly  was  a  remarkable  example  of  the  extent 
to  which  moderate  abilities^  exerted  in  subserviency  to  popular 
prejudices^  and  with  a  ribald  recklessness  towards  all  true  taste 
in  literature^  will  carry  their  possessor  on  the  way  to  what  appears 
for  the  time  literary  distinction.  It  must  ever  be  a  humiliating 
consideration,  that  this  modem  Aretin  was  richly  pensioned  by 
the  booksellers,  while  Bums,  the  true  sweet  singer,  lived  in 
comparative  poverty. 

BURNS    TO    MB    THOMSON. 

[2Bth]  August  1793. 

That  tune,  Cauld  Kail,  is  such  a  favourite  of  yours,  that  I  once 
more  roved  out  yesterday  for  a  gloamin-shot  at  the  Muses  ;^  when 
the  Muse  that  presides  o'er  the  shores  of  Nith,  or  rather  my  old 
inspiring  dearest  nymph,  Coila,  whispered  me  the  following.  I  have 
two  reasons  for  thinking  that  it  was  my  early,  sweet  simple  inspirer 
that  was  by  my  elbow,  '  smooth  gliding  without  step,'  and  pouring 
the  song  on  my  glowing  fancy.  In  the  first  place,  since  I  left 
Coila^s  native  haunts,  not  a  fragment  of  a  poet  has  arisen  to  cheer 
her  solitary  musings,  by  catching  inspiration  from  her,  so  I  more 
than  suspect  that  she  has  followed  me  hither,  or  at  least  makes  mc 
occasional  visits;  secondly,  the  last  stanza  of  this  song  I  send 
you  is  the  very  words  that  Coila  taught  me  many  years  ago,  and 
which  I  set  to  an  old  Scots  reel  in  Johnson's  Museum. 

COME,  LET  ME  TAKE  THEE  TO  MY  BREAST. 

Aiit^Cauld  Kail. 

Come,  let  me  take  thee  to  my  breast. 

And  pledge  we  ne'er  shall  sunder; 
And  I  shall  spurn  as  vilest  dust 

The  warld's  wealth  and  grandeur : 
And  do  I  hear  my  Jeanie  own 

That  equal  transports  move  her  ? 
I  ask  for  dearest  life  alone 

That  I  may  live  to  love  her. 

'  Gloamin^  twilight — probably  from  glooming.     A  beantiful  poetic  word,  which  ought  to 
be  idopted  in  England.    A  gloamin-shot,  a  twilight  interview. — Ccrkib. 
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Thus  in  my  arms^  yvi'  all  thy  charms^ 

I  clasp  my  countless  treasure ; 
I  ^U  seek  nae  mair  o'  heaven  to  share^ 

Than  sic  a  moment's  pleasure  : 
And  by  thy  een  sae  bonny  blue, 

I  swear  I  'm  thine  for  ever ! 
And  on  thy  lips  I  seal  my  vow. 

And  break  it  shall  I  never ! 

If  you  think  the  above  will  suit  your  idea  of  your  favourite  air,  I 
shall  be  highly  pleased.  TTie  Last  Time  I  came  oW  the  Moor,  I 
cannot  meddle  with  as  to  mending  it ;  and  the  musical  world  have 
been  so  long  accustomed  to  Ramsay's  words,  that  a  different  song, 
though  positively  superior,  would  not  be  so  well  received.  I  am 
not  fond  of  choruses  to  songs,  so  I  have  not  made  one  for  the 
foregoing. 


BUBNS    TO    MB    THOMSON. 

[28th]  August  1793. 

[My  dear  sir,  I  have  written  you  already  by  to-day's  post, 
where  I  hinted  at  a  song  of  mine  which  might  suit  Dainty  Davie. 
I  have  been  looking  over  another  and  a  better  song  of  mine  in  the 
Museum,  which  I  have  altered  as  follows,  and  which  I  am  persuaded 
will  please  you.  The  words  ^  Dainty  Davie '  glide  so  sweetly  in  the 
air,  that,  to  a  Scots  ear,  any  song  to  it,  without  Davie  being  the 
hero,  would  have  a  lame  effect.] 

DAINTY    DAVIE. 
Tune — Dainty  Davie. 

Now  rosy  May  comes  in  wi'  flowers, 
To  deck  her  gay,  green-spreading  bowers ; 
And  now  come  in  my  happy  hours, 
To  wander  wi'  my  Davie. 

CHORUS. 

Meet  me  on  the  warlock  knowe, 

Dainty  Davie,  dainty  Davie ; 
There  I  'U  spend  the  day  wi'  you, 

My  ain  dear  dainty  Davie. 

Tlic  crystal  waters  round  us  fa*. 
The  merry  birds  are  lovers  a'. 
The  scented  breezes  roimd  us  blaw, 
A- wandering  wi'  my  Davie. 
VOL.  rv.  B 
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When  purple  Moming  starts  the  hare^ 
To  steal  upon  her  early  fare, 
Then  through  the  dews  I  will  repair^ 
To  meet  my  faithfii'  Davie. 

When  Day,  expiring  in  the  west. 
The  curtain  draws  o'  Nature's  rest, 
I  flee  to  his  arms  I  lo^e  best. 
And  that 's  my  ain  dear  Davie. 

So  much  for  Davie.  The  chorus,  you  know,  is  to  the  low  part 
of  the  tune.     See  Clarke's  set  of  it  in  the  Mtiseum, 

N,B, — ^In  the  Museum,  they  have  drawled  out  the  tune  to  twelve 

lines  of  poetry,  which  is nonsense.    Four  lines  of  song,  and 

four  of  chorus,  is  the  way. 

The  tune  of  Dainty  Davie  had  been  in  Bums's  hands  some 
years  before,  when  he  composed  to  it  a  song  with  the  awkward 
burden.  The  Gardener  wi  his  Paidk,^  His  taste  suggesting  to 
him  the  impossibility  of  any  such  song  becoming  popular,  he  now 
put  the  verses  into  the  above  improved  fashion.  It  is  understood 
that  the  homely  old  song  which  Bums  thus  superseded  was 
composed  upon  an  adventure  of  the  Bev.  David  Williamson,  in 
the  time  of  ^the  Persecution.'  Williamson  died  minister  of  St 
Cuthbert's,  near  Edinburgh,  after  having  married  seven  wives. 

The  letters  of  this  month  shew  a  remarkable  activity  in  song- 
writing.  The  commercial  distresses  of  the  country  were  great; 
the  government  was  preparing  to  try  Muir  and  Palmer  for  sedition, 
and  no  mercy  was  expected;  the  world,  in  Bums's  opinion,  was 
out  of  joint.  Yet  we  see  him  full  of  enthusiasm  in  wTiting  aad 
criticising  Scottish  songs,  and  making  only  that  faint  glance  at 
politics,  in  the  remark  on  the  Otjorgimn  Sidus.  It  must  not  be 
supposed  from  this  fact,  that  he  had  forced  himself  into  an 
indifference  towards  either  the  state  of  affairs  in  France,  where 
the  unfortunate  Girondists  were  now  perishing  in  the  fields  and 
on  the  scaffold,  or  to  the  progress  of  the  reaction  at  home,  which 
threatened  to  crush  every  sentiment  of  liberty  in  wliich  England 
had  formerly  gloried.  But  the  beauty  of  the  season  had  come 
over  him  with  its  benign  influence,  and  he  gladly  sought  some 
relief  from  the  exasperations  of  public  affairs  in  the  soothing 
blandishments  of  the  Doric  Muse. 

*  See  Volmne  III.,  p.  99. 
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MB    THOMSON    TO    BUBNB. 

EdinbuboHi  Iti  Sept  1793. 

My  dear  Sir — Since  "writing  you  last,  I  have  received  half-a- 
dozen  songs,  with  which  I  am  ddighted  beyond  expression.  The 
hnmonr  and  fancy  of  Whistle,  and  I  HI  come  to  you,  my  Lad,  will 
render  it  nearly  as  great  a  favourite  as  Duncan  Gray.  Come,  let 
me  take  thee  to  my  Breast,  Adovm  winding  Nith,  and  By  Allan 
Stream,  &c,,  are  fall  of  imagination  and  feeling,  and  sweetly  suit  the 
airs  for  which  they  are  intended.  Had  la  Cave  on  some  vMd  distant 
Shore,  is  a  striking  and  affecting  composition.  Our  friend,  to  whose 
story  it  refers,  reads  it  with  a  swelling  heart,  I  assure  you.  The 
union  we  are  now  forming,  I  think,  can  never  be  broken:  these 
songs  of  yours  will  descend,  with  the  music,  to  the  latest  posterity, 
and  will  be  fondly  cherished  so  long  as  genius,  taste,  and  sensibilify 
exist  in  our  island. 

While  the  Muse  seems  so  propitious,  I  think  it  right  to  enclose  a 
list  of  all  the  favours  I  have  to  ask  of  her — ^no  fewer  than  twenty- 
and-three !  I  have  burdened  the  pleasant  Peter  with  as  many  as  it 
is  probable  he  will  attend  to:  most  of  the  remaining  airs  would 
puzzle  the  English  poet  not  a  little — ^they  are  of  fiiat  peculiar 
measure  and  rhythm,  that  they  must  be  familiar  to  him  who  writes 
for  them. 


BURNS    TO    MB    THOMSON. 

Sepl,  1793. 

You  know  that  my  pretensions  to  musical  taste  are  merely  a 
few  of  nature's  instincts,  untaught  and  untutored  by  art.  For  this 
reason,  many  musical  compositions,  particularly  where  much  of  the 
merit  lies  in  counterpoint,  however  they  may  transport  and  ravish 
the  ears  of  you  connoisseurs,  affect  my  simple  lug  no  otherwise  than 
merely  as  melodious  din.  On  the  other  hand,  by  way  of  amends,  I 
am  delighted  with  many  little  melodies,  which  the  learned  musician 
despises  as  silly  and  insipid.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  old  air, 
Hey,  tuttie  taitie,  may  rank  among  this  number;  but  well  I  know 
that,  with  Fraaer's  hautboy,^  it  has  often  filled  my  eyes  with  tears. 
There  is  a  tradition,  which  I  have  met  with  in  many  places  in 
Scotland — ^that  it  was  Robert  Bruce's  march  at  the  battle  of 
Bannockbum.  This  thought,  in  my  yesternight's  evening-walk, 
warmed  me  to  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm  on  the  theme  of  liberty  and 
independence,  which  I  threw  into  a  kind  of  Scottish  ode,  fitted 

*  Fraser  was  manj  years  after  the  liaatboj-plajer  in  the  orchMtra  of  the  Edinbuigh 
theatre,  where  his  soloa  were  always  greatly  admired. 


-  ^ 
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to  the  air^  diat  one  migbt  smipme  to  be  the  gmUmt  royal  Soot*8 
address  to  his  heroic  foOowen  on  that  eventfol  moming. 


BRUCE  TO  HIS  HEX  AT  BAKXOCKBrRX. 


Soots^  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled, 
SootSy  wham  Brace  has  aften  led. 
Welcome  to  your  gory  bed. 
Or  to  Tictonr  f 

Now 's  the  day,  and  now 's  the  honr ; 
See  die  front  o'  battle  lour : 
See  approach  prond  Edward's  power — 
Chains  and  slarery ! 

m 

Wha  will  be  a  traitor  knave? 
Wha  can  fill  a  coward^s  grave  ? 
Wha  sae  base  as  be  a  slave? 

Let  him  tnm  and  flee ! 

Wha  for  Scotland's  king  and  law 
Freedom's  sword  will  strongly  draw. 
Freeman  stand,  or  fireeman  fa'. 
Let  him  follow  me ! 

By  oppression's  woes  and  pains ! 
By  your  sons  in  servile  chains  ! 
We  will  drain  our  dearest  veins, 

But  they  shall  be  free ! 

Lay  the  proud  usurpers  low  ! 
^fyrants  fall  in  every  foe  ! 
Liberty 's  in  every  blow  !— 
Let  us  do  or  die ! 

So  may  God  ever  defend  the  cause  of  truth  and  liberty,  as  He 
did  that  day !     Amen. 

P,S, — I  shewed  the  air  to  Urbani,  who  was  highly  pleased  with 
it,  and  begged  me  to  make  soft  verses  for  it ;  but  I  had  no  idea  of 
giving  myself  any  trouble  on  the  subject,  till  tlie  accidental  recol- 
lection of  that  glorious  struggle  for  freedom,  associated  with  the 
glowing  ideas  of  some  other  struggles  of  the  same  nature,  not  quite 
80  ancient,  roused  my  rhyming  mania.  Clarke's  set  of  the  time, 
with  his  bass,  you  will  find  in  the  Museum,  though  I  am  afi^id 
that  the  air  is  not  what  will  entitle  it  to  a  place  in  your  elegant 
selection. 

So,  the  magnificent  ode  of  Bruce  to  his  Men,  sprang  partly 
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from  the  inspiration  afforded  by  the  success  of  the  French  in 
beating  back  the  arrogant  enemies  of  their  republic !  According 
to  Mr  Syme,  in  his  letter  on  the  Galloway  excursion  of  July, 
Bums  was  engaged  in  the  composition  of  this  ode  while  riding  in 
the  storm  from  Kenmure  to  Gatehouse,  and  when  passing  on  the 
second  morning  thereafter  on  his  way  from  Kirkcudbright  to 
Diunfries.  Mr  Syme  adds,  that  the  poet  presented  him  with  a 
copy  of  the  poem  next  day,  along  with  a  second  one  for  Mr 
Dalzell.  There  is  a  discrepancy  here,  which  can  only  be  cleared 
up  by  supposing  that  Mr  Syme,  writing  at  the  distance  of  some 
years,  had  misapplied  circumstances  to  dates,  or  been  misled  by  his 
imagination.  £  discrepancy  had  been  observed  by  Dr  cZrie; 
but  he  unfortunately  adopted  a  way  of  overcoming  the  difficulty 
little  creditable  to  himself,  for  he  altered  the  expression  ^my 
yesternight's  evening-walk,'  into  'my  solitary  wanderings' — a 
vitiation  of  the  original  letter,  which  has  only  been  of  late  detected. 
I  do  not,  indeed,  see  in  Burns's  letter  conclusive  proof  that  the 
composition  was  not  commenced  or  thought  of  during  the  Galloway 
excursion,  for  a  person  of  all  desirable  fidelity  of  mind,  in  relating 
an  indifferent  matter  to  a  friend,  may  give  it  in  such  an  abbreviated 
form,  or  with  such  a  suppression  of  particulars,  as  may  amount  to  a 
kind  of  misrepresentation.  For  example — ^it  is  not  doubted  that 
Bums  composed  Tarn  o'  Shanter,  as  has  been  related,  while  wander- 
ing one  day  by  the  banks  of  the  Nith,  in  the  autumn  of  1790; 
yet,  on  the  22d  of  January  1791,  he  says  in  a  letter  to  Alexander 
Cunningham :  '  I  have  jttst  finished  a  poem  {Tarn  o'  Shanter), 
which  you  will  receive  enclosed.'  No  one  could  have  supposed 
from  this  expression  that  the  whole  poem  had  been  produced 
at  a  heat  three  or  four  months  before,  and  that  only  a  few 
corrections  at  most  had  lately  been  administered  to  it  by  the 
hand  of  its  author.  So  also  the  song  of  Behold  the  hour,  the  boat 
arrive,  is  sent  by  Bums  to  Clarinda  in  a  letter  of  27th  December 
1791,  apparently  meaning  it  as  appropriate  to  her  circumstances, 
she  being  then  about  to  embark  for  the  West  Indies.  Yet  in  a 
letter  to  Mr  Thomson  of  September  1793,  he  sends  the  same 
song,  saying,  '  I  have  this  moment  finished  the  song,  so  you  have  it 
glowing  from  the  mint.'  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  observe  in  this 
letter  of  September,  the  expressions  that  he  had  thought  no  more 
of  Urbani's  request  till  'the  accidental  recollection,'  &c.,  in  his 
'  yesternight's  evening-walk,'  '  warmed '  him  '  to  a  pitch  of 
enthusiasm,'  and  continue  to  believe  that  Bums  had  given  Syme 
a  copy  the  day  after  the  conclusion  of  their  excursion  at  the 
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beginning  of  the  preceding  month.  And  an  error  being  proved 
here^  it  may  be  the  more  doubted  if  Binms  was  at  all  engaged  in 
snch  a  subject  of  poetic  meditation  during  that  storm  on  the 
wilds  of  Eenmure. 


BURNS    TO    MB    THOMSON. 

[Sqtt.  1793  J 

I  daresay^  my  dear  sir,  that  you  will  begin  to  think  my  corre- 
spondence is  persecution.  No  matter^  I  can't  help  it :  a  ballad  is 
my  hobbyhorse^  which^  though  otherwise  a  simple  sort  of  harmless 
idiotical  beast  enough^  has  yet  this  blessed  headstrong  property^ 
that  when  once  it  has  fairly  made  off  with  a  hapless  wight,  it  gets  so 
enamoured  with  the  tinkle-gingle,  tinkle-gingle  of  its  own  bells,  that 
it  is  sure  to  run  poor  pilgaruck,  the  bedlam  jockey,  quite  beyond 
any  useful  point  or  post  in  the  common  race  of  men. 

The  following  song  I  have  composed  for  Oran  Gaoil,  the 
Highland  air  that  you  tell  me  in  your  last  you  have  resolved  to  give 
a  place  to  in  your  book.  I  have  this  moment  finished  the  song,  so 
you  have  it  glowing  firom  the  mint.  If  it  suit  you,  wcU !  if  not,  'tis 
also  well! 

BEHOLD    THE    HOUR. 
TuME— Oron  OaoU, 

Behold  the  hour,  the  boat  arrive ! 

Thou  goest,  thou  darling  of  my  heart ! 
Severed  from  thee,  can  I  survive  ? 

But  fate  has  willed,  and  we  must  part. 
I  ^11  often  greet  this  surging  swell. 

Yon  distant  isle  will  often  hail : 
'  Wen  here  I  took  the  last  farewell ; 

There,  latest  marked  her  vanished  sail.' 

Along  the  solitary  shore, 

While  flitting  sea-fowl  round  me  cry. 
Across  the  rolling,  dashing  roar, 

I  '11  westward  turn  my  wistfiil  eye : 
Happy,  thou  Indian  grove,  I  '11  say. 

Where  now  my  Nancy's  path  may  be  ! 
While  through  thy  sweets  she  loves  to  stray. 

Oh,  tell  me,  does  she  muse  on  me  ? 


MR    THOMSON    TO    BURNS. 

Edinburgh,  5th  Sept.  1793. 

I  believe  it  is  generally  allowed,  that  the  greatest  modesty  is  the 
sure  attendant  of  the  greatest  merit.  While  you  arc  senmng  me 
verses  that  even  Shakspeare  might  be  proud  to  own,  you  speak  of 
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them  as  if  they  were  ordinary  productions !    Your  heroic  ode  is  to 

me  the  noblest  composition  of  the  kind  in  the  Scottish  language.     I 

happened  to  dine  yesterday  with  a  party  of  your  friends^  to  whom  I 

read  it.    They  were  all  charmed  with  it  j  entreated  me  to  find  out 

a  suitable  air  for  it;  and  reprobated  the  idea  of  giving  it  a  tune  so 

totally  devoid  of  interest  or  grandeur  as  Hey,  tuttie  taiiie.   Assuredly; 

your  partiality  for  this  tune  must  arise  from  the  ideas  associated  m 

your  mind  by  the  tradition  concerning  it,  for  I  never  heard  any 

person,  and  I  have  conversed  again  and  again  with  the  greatest 

enthusiasts  for  Scottish  airs — ^I  say,  I  never  heard  any  one  speak  of 

it  as  worthy  of  notice. 

I  have  been  running  over  the  whole  hundred  airs  of  which  I 

lately  sent  you  the  list ;  and  I  think  Lewie  (rordon  is  most  happily 

adapted  to  your  ode ;  at  least  with  a  very  slight  variation  of  the 

fourth  line,  which  I  shall  presently  submit  to  you.     There  is  in 

Leune  Gordon  more  of  the  grand  than  the  plaintive,  particularly 

when  it  is  sung  with  a  degree  of  spirit,  which  your  words  would 

oblige  the  singer  to  give  it.     I  would  have  no  scruple  about 

substituting  your  ode  in  the  room  of  Lewie  Gordon,  which  has 

neither  the  interest,  the  grandeur,  nor  the  poetry,  that  characterise 

your  verses.    Now,  the  variation  I  have  to  suggest  upon  the  last 

line  of  each  verse — ^the  only  line  too  short  for  the  air — ^is  as 

follows : — 

Verse  let,  Or  to  glorious  victory. 

2d,  Chains — chains  and  slavery. 
8d,  Let  him,  let  him  turn  and  flee. 
4th,  Let  him  hravely  follow  me. 
6th,  But  they  shaU,  they  shall  be  free. 
6th,  Let  us,  let  us  do  or  die  1 

If  you  connect  each  line  with  its  own  verse,  I  do  not  think  you 
will  find  that  either  the  sentiment  or  the  expression  loses  any  of  its 
energy.  The  only  line  which  I  dislike  in  the  whole  of  the  song  is, 
'  Wdcoxne  to  your  gory  bed.*  Would  not  another  word  be  prefer- 
able to  ^  welcome?'  In  your  next,  I  will  expect  to  be  informed 
whether  you  agree  to  what  I  have  proposed.  The  little  alterations 
I  submit  with  tiie  greatest  deference. 

The  beauty  of  the  verses  you  have  made  for  Oran  Gaoil  will 
insure  celebrity  to  the  air. 

Mr  Thomson  is  here  unfortunate  in  his  criticism,  particularly  as 
to  the  choice  of  an  air  for  Bruce's  Address.  Letvie  Gordon  is  a 
tame  melody,  quite  unsuited  for  such  a  heroic  outburst.  Besides, 
the  necessity  of  inserting  expletive  syllables  in  each  verse  to  make 
it  suit  that  air,  is  insufferable.  Mr  Thomson  carried  his  point 
against  the  better  sense  of  Bums  for  the  time ;  but  the  public  in  a 
few  years  reversed  the  judgment,  and  Hey,  tuttie  taitie  was  united 
to  the  song  for  ever. 
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BURNS    TO    MR    THOMSON. 

SepL  179a. 

I  have  received  your  list,  my  dear  sir,  and  here  go  my 
observations  on  it.^ 

Doivn  the  Bum,  Davie — ^I  have  this  moment  tried  an  alteration, 
leaving  ont  the  last  half  of  the  third  stanza,  and  the  first  half  of  the 
last  stanza;  thus: 

As  down  the  bum  they  took  their  way, 

And  through  the  flowery  dale; 
His  cheek  to  hers  he  aft  d^d  lay. 

And  love  was  aye  the  tale. 

With  '  Mary,  when  shall  we  return. 

Sic  pleasure  to  renew  ? ' 
Quoth  Mary :  *  Love,  I  like  the  bum. 

And  aye  shall  follow  you.'* 

Through  the  Wood,  Laddie — I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  both 
in  this,  and  There  Ul  never  be  Peace  till  Jamie  comes  Hame,  the 
second  or  high  part  of  the  tune  being  a  repetition  of  the  first  part; 
an  octave  liigher,  is  only  for  instrumental  music,  and  would  be  much 
better  omitted  in  singing. 

[Banks  of  the  Dee — Leave  it  out  entirely — 'tis  rank  Irish — every 
other  Irish  air  you  have  adopted  is  in  the  Scotch  taste;  but 
Langolee — why,  His  no  more  like  a  Scots  air  than  Limardi's  balloon 
is  like  Diogeues's  tub.  But  why  don't  you  take  also  the  Humours 
of  Glen,  Captain  O^Kean,  Coolin,  and  many  other  Irish  airs  much 
more  beautiful  than  it  ?  In  place  of  this  blackguard  Irish  jig,  let 
me  recommend  to  you  our  beautiful  Scots  air,  Saw  na  ye  my 
Peggy — a  tune  worth  ten  thousand  of  it ;  or  Fy !  let  us  a'  to  the 
Bridal,  worth  twenty  thousand  of  it. 

White  Cockade — I  have  forgot  the  cantata  you  allude  to,  as  I 
kept  no  copy,  and  indeed  did  not  know  that  it  was  in  existence : 
however,  I  remember  that  none  of  the  songs  pleased  myself,  except 
the  last— something  about 

Courts  for  cowards  were  erected, 
Churches  built  to  please  the  priest. 

*  Mr  Thomson's  list  of  songs  for  hb  publication.  In  liis  remarks,  the  bard  proceeds  in 
order,  and  goes  through  the  whole ;  but  on  many  of  them  he  merely  signifies  his  approbation. 
All  his  remarks  of  any  unportanco  are  presented  to  the  reader. — Currie.  [A  few  others, 
which  the  present  editor  thinks  of  some  importance,  are  now  added  from  the  MS. ;  as  usual, 
they  are  within  brackets.] 

'  This  alteration  Mr  Thomson  has  adopted  (or  at  least  intended  to  adopt),  instead  of  the 
Uat  stanza  of  the  original  song,  which  is  objectionable  in  point  of  delicacy. — CuRRiE. 
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But  there  is  another  song  of  mine^  a  composition  of  early  life^  in  the 
Museum,  beginning — 

Noe  gentle  dames,  though  e'er  sae  fair, 

which  suits  the  measure^  and  has  tolerable  merit.] 

Cowden-knowes — Remember,  in  your  index,  that  the  song  in  pure 
English  to  this  tune,  beginning — 

*  When  Bommer  comes,  the  swams  on  Tweed/ 

is  the  production  of  Crawford.     Robert  was  his  Christian  name. 

[Bonny  Dundee — ^Your  objection  of  the  stiff  line  is  just;  but 
mending  my  colouring  would  spoil  my  likeness;  so  the  Picture  must 
stand  as  it  is.^ 

Floivers  of  the  Forest — The  verses,  ^  I  have  seen  the  smiling,'  &c., 
with  a  few  trifling  alterations,  putting  'no  more*  for  'nae  mair,*  and 
the  word  '  turbid*  in  a  note  at  the  bottom  of  your  page,  to  shew 
the  meaning  of  'drumlie,'  the  song  will  serve  you  for  an  English 
set.  A  small  sprinkling  of  Scotticisms  is  no  objection  to  an  English 
reader.] 

Laddie,  lie  near  me,  must  lie  bv  me  for  some  time.  I  do  not 
know  the  air;  and  nntU  I  am  complete  master  of  a  tune,  in  my  own 
Singing  (such  as  it  is),  I  can  never  compose  for  it.  My  way  is :  I 
consider  the  poetic  sentiment  correspondent  to  my  idea  of  the  musical 
expression ;  then  choose  my  theme ;  begin  one  stanza :  when  that  is 
composed,  which  is  generaUy  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  business, 
I  w^  out,  sit  down  now  and  then,  look  out  for  objects  in  nature 
around  mc  that  are  in  unison  and  harmony  with  the  cogitations  of 
my  fancy,  and  workings  of  my  bosom ;  humming  every  now  and  then 
the  air  with  the  verses  I  have  framed.  When  I  feel  my  Muse 
beginning  to  jade,  I  retire  to  the  solitary  fireside  of  my  study,  and 
there  commit  my  effusions  to  paper;  swinging  at  intervals  on  the 
hind-legs  of  my  elbow-chair,  by  way  of  calling  forth  my  own  critical 
strictures  as  my  pen  goes  on.  Seriously,  this,  at  home,  is  almost 
invariably  my  way. 

What  cursed  egotism ! 

Gill  Morice  I  am  for  leading  out.  It  is  a  plaguy  length; 
the  air  itself  is  never  sung;  and  its  place  can  well  be  supplied 
by  one  or  two  songs  for  fine  airs  that  are  not  in  your  list — for 
instance,  Craigieburn  Wood  and  Roy^s  Wife,  The  first,  beside 
its  intrinsic  merit,  has  novelty;  and  the  last  has  high  merit,  as 
well  as  great  celebrity.  I  have  the  original  words  of  a  song  for 
the  last  air,  in  the  liandwriting  of  the  lady  who  composed  it ;  and 
they  are  superior  to  any  edition  of  the  song  which  the  public 
has  yet  seen. 

Highland  Laddie — ^The  old  set  will  please  a  mere  Scotch  ear  best ; 

^  Allnaion  is  here  made  to  the  song  entitled  Jetty^  in  a  pieviona  letter. 
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and  the  new  an  Italianifled  one.  There  is  a  thirds  and  what  Oswald 
calls  the  old  Highland  Laddie,  which  pleases  me  more  than  either  of 
them.  It  is  sometimes  called  Ginglin'  Johnnie;  it  being  the  air  of 
an  old  humorous  tawdry  song  of  that  name.  You  will  find  it  in  the 
Museum,  /  hae  been  at  Crookietlen,  &c.  I  would  advise  jon,  in  this 
musical  quandary,  to  offer  up  your  prayers  to  the  Muses  for  inspiring 
direction ;  and  in  the  meantime,  waiting  for  this  direction,  bestow  a 
libation  to  Bacchus ;  and  there  is  not  a  doubt  but  you  will  hit  on  a 
judicious  choice.     Probatum  est. 

Atdd  Sir  Simon  I  must  beg  you  to  leave  out,  and  put  in  its  place 
The  Quaker's  Wife. 

Blithe  hae  I  been  o'er  the  Hill,  is  one  of  the  finest  songs  ever  I 
made  in  my  life,  and,  besides,  is  composed  on  a  young  lady,  positively 
the  most  beautiful,  lovely  woman  in  the  world.  As  I  purpose  giving 
you  the  names  and  designations  of  all  my  heroines,  to  appear  in 
some  fiiture  edition  of  your  work,  perhaps  half  a  century  hence,  you 
must  certainly  include  The  bonniest  Lass  in  a'  the  World  in  your 
collection. 

Dainty  Davie  I  have  heard  sung  nineteen  thousand,  nine  himdred, 
and  ninety-nine  times,  and  always  with  the  chorus  to  the  low  part 
of  the  tune ;  and  nothing  has  surprised  me  so  much  as  your  opinion 
on  this  subject.  If  it  wUl  not  smt  as  I  proposed,  we  wul  lay  two  of 
the  stanzas  together,  and  then  make  the  chorus  follow. 

Fee  him,  Father — I  enclose  you  Eraser's  set  of  this  tune  when  he 
plays  it  slow :  in  fact,  he  makes  it  the  language  of  despair.  I  shall 
here  give  you  two  stanzas,  in  that  style,  merely  to  try  if  it  will  be 
any  improvement.  Were  it  possible,  in  singing,  to  give  it  half  the 
pathos  which  Eraser  gives  it  in  playing,  it  would  make  an  admirably 

rithetic  song/  I  do  not  give  these  verses  for  any  merit  they  have, 
composed  them  at  the  time  in  which  '  Patie  Allan's  mither  died — 
that  was  about  the  back  o'  midnight,'  and  by  the  lee-side  of  a  bowl 
of  punch,  which  had  overset  every  mortal  in  company  except  the 
hautbois  and  the  Muse. 


THOU    HAST    LEFT    ME    EYEB. 
TuiTE^JVtf  Atfli,  FaOitr, 

Thou  hast  left  me  ever,  Jamie !  thou  hast  left  me  ever ; 
Thou  hast  left  me  ever,  Jamie  I  thou  hast  left  me  ever : 
Aften  hast  thou  vowed  that  death  only  should  us  sever ; 
Now  thou'st  left  thy  lass  for  aye — I  maun  see  thee  never,  Jamie, 
I  '11  see  thee  never. 

'  I  woU  recollecti  about  the  year  1824,  hearing  Fraaer  play  Fee  him^  Father,  on  his  benefit- 
night,  in  the  Edinburgh  theatre,  *  in  the  manner  in  which  he  had  played  it  to  Bums.'  It  was 
listened  to  with  breathless  attention,  as  if  the  house  had  felt  it  to  be  a  medium  of  communion 
with  the  spirit  of  the  departsd  bard. 
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Thou  hast  me  forsaken^  Jamie  !  thou  hast  me  forsaken ; 
Thou  hast  me  forsaken^  Jamie  I  thou  hast  me  forsaken : 
Thou  canst  love  anither  jo^  while  my  heart  is  breaking ; 
Soon  my  weary  een  I  'U  close— never  mair  to  waken^  Jamie^ 
Ne'er  mair  to  waken  I  ^ 

Jockie  and  Jenny  I  would  discard,  and  in  its  place  would  put 
T%ere  'e  nae  Luck  about  the  House,  which  has  a  very  pleasant  air, 
and  which  is  positively  the  finest  love-ballad  in  that  style  in  the 
Scottish,  or  perhaps  in  any  other  language.  When  she  came  ben 
she  bobbity  as  an  air,  is  more  beautifiil  than  either,  and  in  the 
andante  way,  would  unite  with  a  charming  sentimental  ballad. 

Saw  ye  my  Father?  is  one  of  my  greatest  favourites.  The 
evening  before  last,  I  wandered  out,  and  began  a  tender  song,  in 
what  I  think  is  its  native  style.  I  must  premise,  that  the  old  way, 
and  the  way  to  give  most  effect,  is  to  have  no  starting-note,  as  the 
fiddlers  call  it,  but  to  burst  at  once  into  the  pathos.  Every  country 
girl  sings  Saw  ye  my  Father  ?  &c. 

My  song  is  but  just  begun ;  and  I  should  like,  before  I  proceed, 
to  know  your  opinion  of  it.  I  have  sprinkled  it  with  the  Scottish 
dialect  but  it  may  be  easily  turned  into  correct  English. 

FRAGMENT. 
Tune — Saw  ye  my  JPather? 

Where  are  the  joys  I  hae  met  in  the  morning. 

That  danced  to  the  lark's  early  sang? 
Where  is  the  peace  that  awaited  my  wandering. 

At  e'enin'  the  wild  woods  amang  ? 

Nae  mair  a-winding  the  course  o'  yon  river, 

And  marking  sweet  flowerets  sac  fair ; 
Nae  mair  I  trace  the  light  footsteps  o'  pleasure. 

But  sorrow  and  sad  sighing  care. 

Is  it  that  Simmer's  forsaken  our  valleys. 

And  grim,  surly  Winter  is  near? 
No,  no !  the  bees  humming  round  the  gay  roses 

Proclaim  it  the  pride  o'  the  year. 

Fain  wad  I  hide  what  I  fear  to  discover, 

Yet  lang,  lang  too  well  I  hae  known ; 
A'  that  has  caused  the  wreck  in  my  bosom 

Is  Jenny,  fair  Jenny,  alone.^ 

*  It  ifl  surprising  that  Burns  should  have  thought  it  necessary  to  substitute  new  verses  for 
the  old  song  to  this  air,  which  is  one  of  the  most  exquisite  effusions  of  genuine  natural 
sentiment  in  the  whole  range  of  Scottish  lyrical  poetry.  Its  merit  is  now  fully  appreciated, 
while  Bunis*s  substitute  song  is  scarcely  ever  sung. 

■  In  this  case  also,  the  old  song,  though  objectionable  in  subject,  has  kept  its  gfotind 
Bgainst  Bums^s  effort  to  supplant  it. 
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Todlivf  Hame — Urbani  mentioned  an  idea  of  his^  which  haa  long 
been  mine^  that  this  air  is  highly  susceptible  of  pathos :  accordingly^ 
you  will  soon  hear  him  at  your  concert  try  it  to  a  song  of  mine 
m  the  Museum,  Ye  Banks  and  Braes  o'  Bonny  Doon.  [Clarke  has 
told  me  what  a  creature  he  is;  but  if  he  will  bring  any  more  of  our 
tunes  from  darkness  into  light,  I  would  be  pleased.]  One  song 
more,  and  I  have  done :  Auld  Lang  Syne.  The  air  is  but  mediocre; 
but  the  following  song,  the  old  song  of  the  olden  times^  and  which 
has  never  been  in  print,  nor  even  in  manuscript,  imtil  I  took  it 
down  from  an  old  man's  singing,  is  enough  to  recommend  any 
air: — 

AULD    LANG    SYNB. 

Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot^ 

And  never  brought  to  mind  ? 
Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot. 

And  days  o'  lang  syne  ? 

CHOBUS. 

For  auld  lang  syne,  my  dear. 

For  auld  lang  syne. 
We  'U  tak  a  cup  o  kindness  yet. 

For  auld  lang  syne ! 

We  twa  hae  run  about  the  braes. 

And  pu'd  the  gowans  fine ; 
But  we  ve  wandered  monie  a  weary  foot. 

Sin'  auld  lang  syne. 

We  twa  hae  paidl't  i'  the  bum, 

Frae  momin'  sun  till  dine ; 
But  seas  l)etween  us  braid  hae  roared. 

Sin'  auld  lang  syne. 

And  here 's  a  hand,  my  trusty  fiere. 

And  gie  's  a  hand  o'  thine ; 
And  we  '11  tak  a  right  guid-willie  waught. 

For  auld  lang  s^ne. 

And  surely  ye  '11  be  your  pint-stoup. 

And  surely  1 11  be  mine ; 
And  we  ^11  tak  a  cup  o'  kindness  yet 

For  auld  lang  syne. 

Now,  I  suppose,  I  have  tired  your  patience  fairly.  You  must, 
after  all  is  over,  have  a  number  of  ballads,  properly  so  called.  GUI 
Morice,  Tranent  Muir,  Macphersoh's  Farewell,  Battle  of  Sheriff- 
muir,  or  We  ran  and  They  ran  (I  know  the  author  of  this  charming 
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ballad^  and  his  history)^  Hardiknute,  Barbara  Allan  (I  can  furnish  a 
finer  set  of  this  ttme  than  any  that  has  yet  appeared) ;  and  besides^ 
do  yon  know  that  I  really  have  the  old  tune  to  which  ITie  Cherry 
and  the  Sloe  was  snng,  and  which  is  mentioned  as  a  well-known 
air  in  Scotland's  Complaint — a  book  published  before  poor  Mary's 
days?^  It  was  then  called  The  Banks  o'  Helicon;  an  old  poem^ 
which  Finkerton  has  brought  to  light.  You  will  see  all  this  in 
Tytler's  History  of  Scottish  Music.  The  tune^  to  a  learned  ear^ 
may  have  no  great  merit ;  but  it  is  a  great  curiosity.  I  have  a  good 
many  original  things  of  this  kind. 


BURNS    TO    MR    THOMSON. 

[8fA]  September  1793. 

I  am  happy^  my  dear  sir^  that  my  ode  pleases  you  so  much. 
Your  idea  ^honour's  bed/  is^  though  a  beautiAil^  a  hackneyed 
idea;'  so^  if  you  please^  we  will  let  the  line  stand  as  it  is.  I  have 
altered  the  song  as  follows : — 

BANNOCKBURN. 

ROBERT     BRUOE'b     ADDRBBB     TO     HIB     A  R  M  T. 

Scots,  wha  hae  wi*  Wallace  bled, 
Scots,  wham  Bruce  has  aften  led; 
"Welcome  to  your  gory  bed  ! 
Or  to  glorious  victory ! 

Now's  the  day,  and  now 's  the  hour; 
See  the  front  o'  battle  lour  : 
See  approach  proud  Edward's  power — 
Edward !  chains  and  slavery ! 

Wha  will  be  a  traitor  knave? 
Wha  can  fill  a  coward's  grave? 
Wha  sae  base  as  be  a  slave? 

Traitor !  coward !  turn,  and  fiee ! 

*  The  tune  here  alluded  to  by  Bums,  and  which  was  inserted  in  the  fifth  volume  of 
Johnson,  in  connection  with  the  Cherry  and  the  Slae^  was  obtained  by  Mr  Bitson  fVom 
Edward  ^Villia^l8,  a  Welshman,  who,  it  is  thought,  had  probably  noted  it  down  from  memory. 
The  true  air  of  the  Banks  of  Helicon.,  difiFerent  from  the  above,  was  subsequently  discovered 
in  a  manuscript  now  in  the  Advocates'  Library,  and  has  been  printed  in  Stenhonse's  notes  to 
Johnson* »  Museum, 

*  From  this  passage  it  appears  that  Mr  ITiomson,  in  his  letter  of  the  6th  instant,  had 
objected  not  merely  to  the  word  *  welcome,'  in  one  of  the  lines  of  the  ode,  but  to  a  word  of 
more  importance;  or  perhaps  the  objedaon  has  altogether  been  misprinted  or  transplanted. 
Many  such  liberties  appear  to  have  been  taken  by  the  original  editor  of  this  correspondence. 
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Wha  for  Scotland^B  Idiig  and  law 
Freedom's  sword  will  strongly  draw^ 
Freeman  standi  or  freeman  &'^ 
Sodger !  hero !  on  wi'  me ! 

By  oppression's  woes  and  pains ! 
By  your  sons  in  servile  chains ! 
We  will  drain  our  dearest  yeins, 
But  they  shall  be — shall  be  free ! 

Lay  the  proud  usurpers  low  ! 
Tyrants  fell  in  every  foe  ! 
Liberty 's  in  every  blow ! 
Forward !  let  us  do  or  die ! 

N.B. — I  have  borrowed  the  last  stanza  from  the  common  stall 
edition  of  Wallace — 

'  A  false  nforper  smks  in  everj  fbe, 
And  liberty  letomB  with  every  blow.* 

A  couplet  worthy  of  Homer.  Yesterday  you  had  enough  of  my 
correspondence.  The  post  goes,  and  my  head  aches  miserably. 
One  comfort!  I  suffer  so  much  just  now  in  this  world  for  last 
nighf  s  joviality^  that  I  shall  escape  scot-free  for  it  in  the  world 
to  come.    Amen ! 


MR    THOMSON    TO    BURNS. 

12ih  Sepiemher  1793. 

A  thousand  thanks  to  you,  my  dear  sir,  for  your  observations  on 
the  list  of  my  songs.  I  am  happy  to  find  your  ideas  so  much  in 
unison  with  my  own,  respecting  the  generality  of  the  airs,  as  well 
as  the  verses.  About  some  of  them  we  differ,  but  there  is  no 
disputing  about  hobbyhorses.  I  shaU  not  fail  to  profit  by  the 
remarks  you  make,  and  to  reconsider  the  whole  vrith  attention. 

Dainty  Davie  must  be  sung  two  stanzas  together,  and  then 
the  chorus ;  'tis  the  proper  way.  I  agree  with  you,  that  there  may 
be  somcthmg  of  pathos,  or  tenderness  at  least,  in  the  air  of  Fee 
him,  Father,  when  performed  inth  feeling ;  but  a  tender  cast  may 
be  given  almost  to  any  lively  air,  if  you  sing  it  very  slowly, 
expressively,  and  with  serious  words.  I  am,  however,  clearly 
and  invariably  for  retaining  the  cheerftd  tunes  joined  to  their  own 
humorous  verses,  wherever  the  verses  are  passable.  But  the  sweet 
song  for  Fee  him,  Father,  which  you  began  about  the  back  of 
midnight,  I  will  publish  as  an  additional  one.  Mr  James  Balfour, 
the  king  of  good-fellows,  and  the  best  singer  of  the  lively  Scottish 
ballads  that  ever  existed,  has  charmed  thousands  of  companies  with 
Fee  him,  Father,  and  with  TodUvf  Hame  also,  to  the  old  words^ 
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which  never  should  be  disunited  from  either  of  these  airs.^  Some 
bacchanals  I  would  wish  to  discard.  Fy !  kt '«  a'  to  the  Bridal, 
for  instance^  is  so  coarse  and  ynlgar^  that  I  think  it  fit  only  to  be 
sung  in  a  company  of  drunken  cdUiere ;  and  Saw  ye  my  Father  ? 
appears  to  me  l)oth  indelicate  and  silly. 

One  word  more  with  regard  to  your  heroic  ode.  I  think^  with 
great  deference  to  the  poet^  that  a  prudent  general  would  avoid 
saying  anything  to  his  soldiers  which  might  tend  to  make  death 
more  firightful  than  it  is.  ^  Gk)ry '  presents  a  disagreeable  image  to 
the  mind;  and  to  tell  them,  'Welcome  to  your  gory  bed/  seems 
rather  a  discouraging  address,  notwithstanding  the  alternative 
which  follows.  I  have  shewn  the  song  to  three  friends  of  excellent 
taste,  and  each  of  them  objected  to  this  line,  which  emboldens  me 
to  use  the  freedom  of  bringing  it  again  imder  your  notice.  I  would 
suggest — 

Kow  prepare  for  honour's  bed, 
Or  for  gloriona  Tictorj ! 


BUBK8    TO    MB    THOMSON. 

[15M]  SepUmber  1793. 

'Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree? '  My  ode  pleases  me 
so  much,  that  I  cannot  alter  it.  Your  proposed  alterations  would, 
in  my  opinion,  make  it  tame.  I  am  exceedingly  obliged  to  you 
for  putting  me  on  reconsidering  it,  as  I  thuik  I  have  much 
improved  it.  Instead  of '  sodger !  hero ! '  I  will  have  it  'Caledonian ! 
on  wi'  me ! ' 

I  have  scrutinised  it  over  and  over;  and  to  the  world,  some  way 
or  other,  it  shall  go  as  it  is.  At  the  same  time,  it  will  not  in  the 
least  hurt  me,  should  you  leave  it  out  altogether,  and  adhere  to 
your  first  intention  of  adopting  Logan's  verses." 

'  See  an  aocotint  of  Mr  Balfour  in  the  editor's  JVcuIUioru  qf  Edinburgh, 
*  '  The  reader  will  have  observed,  that  Boms  adopted  the  alterations  proposed  bj  his 
friend  and  correspondent  in  former  instances  with  great  readiness;  perhaps,  indeed,  on  all 
indifferent  occasions.  In  the  present  instance,  however,  he  rejected  them,  thoogh  repeatedly 
urged,  with  determined  resolation.  With  every  respect  for  the  judgment  of  Mr  Thomson  and 
his  friends,  we  may  be  satisfied  that  he  did  so.  He  who,  in  preparing  for  an  engagement, 
attempts  to  withdraw  his  imagination  from  images  of  death,  will  probably  hAve  but  imperfeet 
SQOoess,  and  is  not  fitted  to  stand  in  the  ranks  of  b^le,  where  the  liberties  of  a  kingdom  are 
at  issue.  Of  such  men,  the  conquerors  of  Bannockbum  were  not  composed.  Bmoe's  troops 
were  inured  to  war,  and  familiar  with  all  its  sufferings  and  dangers.  On  the  eve  of  that 
memorable  day,  their  spirits  were,  without  doubt,  wound  up  to  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm  suited 
to  the  occasion— a  pitch  of  enthusiasm  at  which  danger  becomes  attractive,  and  the  most 
terrific  forms  of  death  are  no  longer  terrible.  Such  a  strain  of  sentiment  this  heroic 
**  welcome  "  may  be  supposed  well  calculated  to  elevate — to  raise  their  hearts  high  above  fear, 
and  to  nerve  their  anns  to  the  utmost  pitch  of  mortal  exertion.    These  observations  might  be 
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I  have  finished  my  song  to  Saw  ye  my  Father?  and  in  English,  as 
you  vnii  see.  That  there  is  a  syllable  too  much  for  the  expression 
of  the  air^  is  true;  but^  allow  me  to  say,  that  the  mere  dividing  of  a 
dotted  crotchet  into  a  crotchet  and  a  quaver,  is  not  a  great  matter; 
however,  in  that  I  have  no  pretensions  to  cope  in  judgment  with 
you.  Of  the  poetry,  I  speak  with  confidence ;  but  the  music  is  a 
business  where  I  hint  my  ideas  with  the  utmost  diffidence. 

The  old  verses  have  merit,  though  unequal,  and  are  popular.  My 
advice  is  to  set  the  air  to  the  old  words,  and  let  mine  follow  as 
English  verses.     Here  they  are : 


WHERE    ABE    THE    JOYS? 
Tune — Saw  ye  my  Father  ? 

Where  are  the  joys  I  have  met  in  the  morning. 

That  danced  to  the  lark's  early  song? 
Where  is  the  peace  that  awaited  my  wandering. 

At  evening  the  wild-woods  among ! 

No  more  a- winding  the  course  of  yon  river. 

And  marking  sweet  flowerets  so  fair ; 
No  more  I  trace  the  light  footsteps  of  pleasure. 

But  sorrow  and  sad  sighing  care. 

Is  it  that  Summer 's  forsaken  our  valleys. 

And  grim,  surly  Winter  is  near? 
No,  no  !  the  bees  humming  round  the  gay  roses. 

Proclaim  it  the  pride  of  the  year. 

Fain  would  I  hide  what  I  fear  to  discover, 

Yet  long,  long  too  well  have  I  known. 
All  that  has  caused  this  wreck  in  my  bosom 

Is  Jenny,  fair  Jenny,  alone. 

illustrated  and  supported  by  a  reference  to  the  martial  poetry  of  all  nations,  from  tlio  spirit- 
stirring  strains  of  Tyrtaens,  to  the  war-song  of  General  Wolfe.  Mr  Thomson's  observatian, 
that  "  *  Welcome  to  your  gory  bed '  is  a  discouraging  address,"  seems  not  sufficiently  considered. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  it  may  be  admitted,  that  the  term  gory  is  somewhat  objectionable,  not  on 
account  of  it«  presenting  a  frightful  but  a  disagreeable  image  to  the  mind.  But  a  great  poet, 
uttering  his  conceptions  on  an  interesting  occasion,  seeks  always  to  present  a  pictnre  that  is 
vivid,  and  is  uniformly  disposed  to  sacrifice  the  delicacies  of  tasto  on  the  altar  of  the  imagina- 
tion. And  it  is  the  privilege  of  superior  genius,  by  producing  a  new  association,  to  elorate 
expressions  that  were  oripnally  low,  and  thus  to  triumph  over  the  deficiencies  of  language. 
In   how  many  instances   might    this   be    exemplified    from    the    works   of   our    immortal 

Shakspeare ! — 

"  WTio  would  fardels  bear, 
To  groan  and  noeai  under  a  weary  life— 
When  he  himiclf  might  his  quicUu  make 
yfi\h%  bare  bodkin  f" 

It  were  easy  to  enlarge,  bnt  to  suggest  such  reflections  is  probably  sufficient.* — Ccrrib. 
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Time  cannot  aid  me^  my  griefs  are  immortal^ 

Not  ^  hope  dare  a  comfort  bestow : 
Come^  then^  enamoured  and  fond  of  my  anguish^ 

Enjoyment  I  '11  seek  in  my  wo. 

Adieu^  my  dear  sir!  the  post  goes,  so  I  shall  defer  some  other 
remarks  until  more  leisure. 


BUBNS    TO    MB    THOMSON. 

Sq)iember  1793. 

I  have  been  taming  over  some  yolmnes  of  songs^  to  find  verses 
whose  measures  would  suit  the  airs  for  which  you  have  allotted 
me  to  find  English  songs. 

[The  poet  here  traoBcribed  a  piece  of  his  own,  not  snffidently  decoroos  for  publication, 
besides  a  number  of  pieces  firom  old  song-books,  in  a  few  instances  touched  np  and  improyed 
by  himself.] 

For  Muirland  Willie^  you  have,  in  Ramsay's  Tea-table,  an 
excellent  song,  beginning.  Ah,  why  those  Tears  in  Nelly^s  eyes? 
Ab  for  The  Collier^ s  Dochter,  take  the  following  old  bacchs^ : — 


DELUDED    SWAIN,    THE    PLEASURE. 
TuiTE — The  ChUier^t  Baimy  Lassie, 

Deluded  swain,  the  pleajsure 
The  fickle  Fair  can  give  thee. 

Is  but  a  fairy  treasure- 

Thy  hopes  will  soon  deceive  thee. 

The  billows  on  the  ocean. 
The  breezes  idly  roaming. 

The  clouds'  uncertain  motion — 
They  are  but  types  of  woman. 

Oh !  art  thou  not  ashamed 
To  dote  upon  a  feature? 

If  man  thou  wouldst  be  named. 
Despise  the  silly  creature. 

Go,  find  an  honest  fellow ; 

Good  claret  set  before  thee : 
Hold  on  till  thou  art  mellow. 

And  then  to  bed  in  glory. 

'  So  in  manuscript — hitherto  always  printed  Nor, 
VOL.  IV.  C 
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The  faulty  line  in  Logan  Water  I  mend  thxiB : 

How  can  yonr  flintj  lieaits  ei\joj 
Tho  widow*8  tears,  the  orphan's  cry  ? 

The  song  otherwise  will  pass.  As  to  M^Greffor-a-Rora,  you  will 
see  a  song  of  mine  to  it^  with  a  set  of  the  air  superior  to  joan,  in 
the  Museum,  vol.  ii.  p.  181.     The  song  begins^ 

*  Baying  winds  aroond  her  blowing.* 

Your  Irish  airs  are  pretty^  but  they  are  downright  Irish.  If  they 
were  like  the  Banks  of  Banna,  for  instance^  though  really  Irish,  yet 
in  the  Scottish  taste,  you  might  adopt  them.  Since  you  are  so  fond 
of  Irish  music,  what  say  you  to  twenty-five  of  them  in  an  additional 
number?  We  could  easily  find  this  quantity  of  channing  ain:  I 
will  take  care  that  you  shaU  not  want  songs;  and  I  assure  you, that 
you  would  find  it  the  most  saleable  of  the  whole.  If  you  do  not 
approve  of  Roy^s  Wife,  for  the  music's  sake,  we  shall  not  insert  it. 
"DM  tak  the  Wars  is  a  charming  song;  so  is  Saw  ye  my  Peggy T 
There  ^s  nae  Luck  about  the  House  well  deserves  a  place.  I  cannot 
sav  that  OV  the  Hills  and  far  awc^  strikes  me  as  equal  to  your 
selection.  J%is  is  no  my  ain  House  is  a  great  feivourite  air  of  mine; 
and  if  you  will  send  me  your  set  of  it,  I  will  task  my  Muse  to  her 
highest  efibrt.  What  is  your  opinion  of  /  hae  laid  a  Herri$C  in 
Saut  ?  I  like  it  much.  Your  Jacobite  airs  are  pretty,  and  there 
arc  many  others  of  the  same  kind  pretty ;  but  you  have  not  room  for 
them.  You  cannot,  I  think,  insert  Fy  I  let  s  a!  to  the  Bridal  to 
any  other  words  than  its  own. 

What  pleases  mc,  as  simple  and  naive,  disgusts  you  as  ludicrous 
and  low.  For  this  reason,  Py !  gie  me  my  Coggie,  Sirs ;  Fy !  let '« 
a'  to  the  Bridal,  with  several  others  of  that  cast,  are  to  me  highly 
pleasing;  while  Saw  ye  my  Father,  or  saw  ye  my  Mother?  delights 
me  with  its  descriptive  simple  pathos.  Thus  my  song,  Ken  ye  what 
Meg  0^  the  Mill  has  gotten  ?  pleases  myself  so  much,  that  I  cannot 
try  my  hand  at  another  song  to  the  air ;  so  I  shall  not  attempt  it. 
I  know  you  will  laugh  at  all  this ;  but  ^  ilka  man  wears  his  belt  his 
ain  gait.' 

A  public  library  had  been  established  by  subscription  among 
the  citizens  of  Dumfries  in  September  1792,  and  Bums,  always 
eager'  about  books,  had  been  from  the  first  one  of  its  supporters. 
Before  it  was  a  week  old,  he  had  presented  to  it  a  copy  of  his 
Poems.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  regularly  admitted 
member  till  5th  March  1793,  when  'the  committee,  by  a  great 
majority,  resolved  to  ofier  to  Mr  Bobert  Bums  a  share  in  the 
library,  free  of  any  admission-money  [10s.  6d.]  and  the  quarterly 
contributions  [2s.  6d.]  to  this  date,  out  of  respect  and  esteem  for 
his  abilities  as  a  literary  man;  and  they  directed  the  secretary  to 
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make  ihii  known  to  Mr  Bums  tm  lOon  as  possible,  that  the 
applicatum  which  they  understood  he  was  about  to  make  in  the 
ordinary  way  might  be  anticipated.'  This  is  a  pleasing  testimony 
to  Bums  as  a  poet,  but  stQl  more  so  to  Bums  as  a  citizen  and 
member  of  society.  His  name  appears  in  September  as  a  member 
of  committee — an  honour  assigned  by  vote  of  the  members. 

On  the  80th  of  this  month,  the  liberal  poet  bestowed  four  books 
upon  the  library-^-namely,  Humphry  Clinker,  Julia  de  RoubignS, 
Kno$P$  History  of  the  Reformation,  and  Delohne  on  the  British 
Constitution,  The  present  intelligent  librarian,  Mr  M^Bobert, 
reporto,  respecting  the  kst-mentioned  work,  a  curious  anecdote, 
which  he  learned  directly  from  the  late  Provost  Thomson  of 
Dumfries.  Early  in  the  morning  after  Delolme  had  been  presented. 
Bums  eame  to  Mr  Thomson's  bedside  before  he  was  up,  anxiously 
desiring  to  see  the  volume,  as  he  feared  he  had  writtcm  somediing 
upon  it  'which  might  bring  him  into  trouble.'  On  the  volume 
being  shewn  to  him,  he  looked  at  the  inscription  which  he  had 
written  upon  it  the  previous  night,  and,  having  procured  some 
paste,  he  pasted  over  it  the  fly-leaf  in  such  a  way  as  completely 
to  conceal  it. 

The  gentleman  who  has  been  good  enough  to  communicate 
these  particulars,  adds:  'I  have  seen  the  volume,  which  is  the 
edition  of  1790,  neatly  bound,  with  a  portrait  of  the  author  at  the 
beginning.  Some  stains  of  ink  shine  through  the  paper,  indicating 
that  there  is  something  written  on  the  back  of  the  engraving;  but 
the  fly-leaf  being  pasted  down  upon  it,  there  is  nothing  legible. 
On  holding  the  leaf  up  to  the  light,  however,  I  distinctly  read,  in 
the  undoubted  manuscript  of  the  poet,  the  following  words  ( — 

''  Mr  Bums  presents  this  book  to  the  Library,  and  begs  they  will 
take  it  as  a  creed  of  British  liberty — until  they  find  a  bett^, 

E.  B.*' 

'The  words,  ''until  they  find  a  better,'^  are  evidently  thos^ 
which  the  poet  feared  "  might  bring  him  into  trouble.*'  Probably, 
if  the  inscription  had  not  been  written  on  the  back  of  the  engraving, 
he  might  have  removed  it  altogether :  at  all  events,  his  anxiety  to 
conceal  it  shews  what  trivial  circumstances  were  in  those  days 
sufficient  to  constitute  a  political  ofience.'  Ay,  and  to  think  of 
this  happening  in  the  same  month  with  the  writing  of  Scots,  wha 
hoe  wV  Wallace  bled  I 

Fully  to  appreciate  the  feelings  of  alarm  under  which  Bums 
acted  on  this  occasion,  it  must  be  kept  in  view  that  the  trial  of 
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Mr  Thomas  Muir  for  sedition  had  taken  place  on  the  80th  of 
August^  when^  in  the  evidence  against  him^  appeared  that  of  his 
servant^  Ann  Fisher^  to  the  effect  that  he  had  purchased  and 
distributed  certain  copies  of  Faine's  Bights  qf  Man.  The  stress 
laid  upon  that  testimony  by  the  crown-counsel  had  excited  much 
remark.  It  might  well  appear  to  a  goyemment-officer  like  Bums, 
that  his  own  conduct  at  such  a  crisis  ought  to  be  in  the  highest 
degree  circumspect.  We  do  not  know  exactly  the  time  when  the 
incident  which  we  are  about  to  relate  took  plaoe^  but  it  appears 
likely  to  have  been  nearly  that  of  Muir's  trial.  Our  poet  one  day 
called  upon  his  quondam  neighbour,  Oeorge  Haugh,  the  black- 
smith, and,  handing  him  a  copy  of  Faine's  Common  Sense  and 
Bights  of  Man,  desired  him  to  keep  these  books  for  him,  as,  if 
they  were  found  in  his  own  house,  he  should  be  a  ruined  man. 
Haugh  readily  accepted  the  trust,  and  the  books  remained  in 
possession  of  his  family  down  to  a  recent  period. 


BURNS    TO    MR    THOMSON. 

[29M]  October  1793. 

Your  last  letter,  my  dear  Thomson,  was  indeed  laden  with  heavy 
news.  Alas,  poor  Erskine  !  *  The  recollection  that  he  was  a 
coadjutor  in  your  publication,  has  till  now  scared  me  from  writing 
to  you,  or  turning  my  thoughts  on  composing  for  you. 

I  am  pleased  that  you  are  reconciled  to  the  air  of  the  Q^aker's 
Wife,  though,  by  the  by,  an  old  Highland  gentleman,  and  a  deep 
antiquarian,  tells  me  it  is  a  Gaelic  air,  and  known  by  the  name  of 
Leiger  nt!  choss.  The  following  verses,  I  hope,  will  please  you,  as 
an  English  song  to  the  air. 

[Tbo  poet  here  transcribed  his  song,  beginning  Thin6  I  am,  my  fakJ^ful  Fair,  already 
printed  in  Tolome  iiL  p.  97.] 

Your  objection  to  the  English  song  I  proposed  for  John  Anderson, 
my  Jo,  is  certainly  just.  The  following  is  by  an  old  acquaintance 
of  mine,  and  I  think  has  merit.  The  song  was  never  in  print, 
which  I  think  is  so  much  in  your  favour.     The  more  original 

'  The  Hononrable  A.  Erskine,  whose  melancholy  death  ^Ir  Thomson  had  communicated  in 
an  excellent  letter,  which  he  has  suppressed. — Cubbie.  Mr  Erskine  was  foimd  drowned  in 
the  Firth  of  Forth,  with  his  pockets  full  of  stones.  The  distressing  event  was  believed  to 
have  been  the  oonsequenoe  of  a  habit  of  gambling. 
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good  poetry  your  collection  contains^  it  certainly  has  so  mncli  the 
more  merit : — 


BOKO.— BT    OAYIll    TUBKBULL. 

0  condescend,  dear  ch«rming  maid, 
My  wretched  state  to  view ; 

A  tender  swun  to  love  betrayed. 
And  sad  despair,  by  yon. 

While  here,  all  melancholy. 

My  passion  I  deplore. 
Yet,  nrged  by  stem,  resistless  fate, 

I  lore  thee  more  and  more. 

1  heard  of  love,  and  with  disdain 

The  nrchin*s  power  denied ; 
I  langhed  at  every  lover*s  pain, 

And  mocked  them  when  they  sighed. 

But  how  my  state  is  altered  I 

Those  hAppy  days  are  o*er ; 
For  all  thy  unrelenting  hate, 

I  love  thee  more  and  more. 

O  yield,  illastrions  beanty,  yield ! 

No  longer  let  me  monm ; 
And  though  victorious  in  the  field, 

Thy  captive  do  not  scorn. 

Let  generous  pity  warm  thee, 

My  wonted  peace  restore ; 
And,  grateful,  I  shall  bless  thee  still. 

And  love  thee  more  and  more. 

The  following  address  of  Tumbnll's  to  the  Nightingale^  will  suit 
as  an  English  song  to  the  air^  There  was  a  Lass  and  she  was  Fair. 
By  the  by^  Tumbidl  has  a  great  many  songs  in  MS.  which  I  can 
command^  if  you  like  his  manner.  Possibly^  as  he  is  an  old  friend 
of  mine^  I  may  be  prejudiced  in  his  favour ;  but  I  like  some  of  his 
pieces  very  much. 


THB    HiaHTIMOALB. 

Thou  sweetest  minstrel  of  the  grove. 
That  ever  tried  the  plaintive  strain, 

Awake  thy  tender  tale  of  love. 
And  soothe  a  poor  forsaken  swain. 

For  though  the  Muses  deign  to  aid. 
And  teach  him  smoothly  to  complain  ; 

Tet  Delia,  charming,  cruel  m^d, 
Is  deaf  to  her  forsaken  swain. 


LifB  Aim  woBXi  Of  Binun.  Dit^ 


All  daj,  wkb  FaiU«*0  fnif  MHi 
In  fport  ike  wmdcn  o*er  the  pLdn : 

Thar  talet  approfia,  and  ttiH  thm  ihims 
Tbe  Dotef  of  her  foiuken  iwaiii. 

When  ercning  ihndes  oUcore  the  skr. 
And  bring  th*  •olemn  boon  agun, 

Beg^i,  iwMt  bird,  tbj  mdod/. 
And  woftba  a  poor  foaakcn  fwiio. 


I  sball  just  tranicribe  another  of  Tombnll'B^  which  would  go 
charmingly  to  Lewie  Gordon, 


LAUBl. 

Let  me  wander  wbere  I  will, 
Bf  ihadj  wood  or  winding  rill ; 
Where  the  iweeteat  May-bom  flowers 
Paint  the  meadowi,  deck  the  bowers ; 
Where  the  linnet*8  early  iong 
Echoes  sweet  the  woods  among  t 
Let  me  wander  where  I  will, 
Lanra  haunts  my  iancy  stilL 

If  at  rosy  dawn  I  choose 
To  indulge  the  smiling  Muse ; 
If  I  court  some  cool  retreat, 
To  avoid  the  noontide  heat ; 
If  beneath  the  moon's  palo  ray, 
Tlirough  unfrequentud  wilds  I  stray : 
Let  me  wander  where  I  will, 
Luura  haunts  my  fancy  still. 

When  at  night  the  drowsy  god 
Waves  his  sleep-compelling  rod, 
And  to  fancy's  wakeful  eyes 
Bids  celestial  visions  rise ; 
AVhile  with  boundless  joy  I  rove 
Through  the  fairj-land  of  love : 
Lot  me  wonder  where  I  will, 
Ijiura  haunts  my  fuucy  stDl. 

The  rest  of  your  letter  I  shall  answer  at  some  other  opportunity. 

Gavin  Tunibull  was  the  author  of  a  now  forgotten  volume, 
published  at  Glasgow  in  1788^  under  the  title  of  Poetical  Essays. 
Bums's  overestimate  of  his  merits  must  be  ob\ious  from  the 
pieces  selected.  Our  bard  had  in  this  respect  a  resemblance 
to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  so  remarkable  for  the  generosity  of  his 
judgments  on  the  works  of  his  friends. 
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IMPROMPTU 

OM    MBS    BIDDIL'8    BIBTHDAT,    4tH    NOTllCBBB    1793. 

Old  Winter,  with  his  frosty  beards 
Thus  once  to  Jove  his  prayer  preferred : 
'  What  have  I  done  of  all  the  year. 
To  bear  this  hated  doom  severe? 
My  cheerless  suns  no  pleasure  know ; 
Night's  horrid  car  drags,  dreary  slow ; 
My  dismal  months  no  joys  are  crowning. 
But  spleeny  English,  hanging,  drowning. 

'  Now,  Jove,  for  once  be  mighty  civil. 

To  counterbalance  all  this  evil ; 

Give  me,  and  I've  no  more  to  say. 

Give  me  Maria's  natal-day ! 

That  brilliant  gift  shall  so  enrich  me. 

Spring,  Summer,  Autumn,  cannot  match  me.' 

'  'Tis  done  I '  says  Jove ;  so  ends  my  story. 

And  Winter  once  rejoiced  in  glory. 

Though  we  have  not  many  professed  impromptus  of  Bums,  it 
is  certain  that  he  shewed  a  remarkable  readiness  in  producing 
such  trifles.  His  surviving  companions  could  relate  many 
instances  of  his  giving  forth  epigrams  and  (what  was  a  favourite 
form  of  verse  with  him)  epitaphs  upon  individuals,  as  weU  as 
graces  before  and  after  meat,  almost  instantaneously  after  being 
requested  to  do  so.  It  seemed  to  them  something  like  a  miracle. 
Most  of  the  versicles  published  under  these  names  were  produced 
in  this  unpremeditated  manner,  and  with  no  design  beyond  the 
raising  of  a  laugh  for  the  moment.  It  is  scarcely  just,  therefore, 
to  criticise  them  as  a  department  of  lus  works.  Many  others, 
we  are  assured,  have  been  forgotten,  or  rest  only  in  the  memory 
of  a/eu7  of  those /<?k;  who  remain  to  describe  Bums  from  personal 
knowledge* 

As  an  example  of  his  ready  powers  of  versification:  A  Mr 
Ladjnnan,  an  English  commerdal  traveller,  alighting  one  day  at 
Brownhill  Inn,  in  Dumfriesshire,  found  that  he  should  have  to 
dine  with  a  company  in  which  was  Robert  Bums.  The  dinner,  at 
which  the  landlord,  Bacon,  presided,  passed  off  well,  the  principal 
dish  being  the  well-known  namesake  of  the  host,  who,  it  may  be 
remarked,  appeared  to  be  looked  on  as  somethiug  of  a  superfluity 
at  his  own  table.  The  man  had  retired  for  a  few  minutes  to  see 
after  a  fresh  supply  of  toddy,  when  some  one  called  upon  Bums 
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to  give  the  young  Englishman  some  proof  of  his  being  really 
Bums  the  poet^  by  composing  some  verses  on  the  spnr  of  the 
moment ;  and  it  was  with  hardly  an  interval  for  reflection  that  the 
bard  pronounced  as  follows : — 

At  Brownhill  we  always  get  dainty  good  cheer. 
And  plenty  of  bacon  each  day  in  ike  year; 
We've  all  things  that's  nice,  and  mostly  in  season. 
But  why  always  Bacon — come,  give  me  a  reason?^ 

Another  instance:  Nicol  and  Masterton  had  come  to  spend  a 
week  of  their  vacation  at  Dumfries,  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying 
the  society  of  their  friend  Bums.  The  scene  of  the  Peck  o'  Maut 
was  renewed  every  evening  in  the  Globe  Tavern.  Excepting, 
indeed,  that  Bums  attended  to  his  duty  in  the  forenoon,  and  that 
Willie  and  Allan  took  a  rattling  walk  before  dinner,  to  give  them- 
sdves  an  appetite,  it  might  be  said  that  the  week  was  one  entire 
and  perfect  chrysolite  of  merry-making.  One  day,  when  they 
were  to  dine  at  the  Globe,  they  found,  on  coming  in  at  three,  that 
no  dinner  had  been  ordered.  As  Bums  had  taken  on  himself 
this  duty,  the  fault  was  his,  and  the  other  two  gentlemen  were 
wroth  with  him  accordingly.  '  Just  like  him,'  quoth  Mrs  Hyslop : 
'ye  might  hae  kent  that  Iie^s  ne'er  to  lippen  to.'  'Well,  but 
can  we  have  anything  to  eat?  You  know  we  must  dine  somehow.' 
Mrs  Hyslop,  or  as  Bums  called  her,  Meg,  proved  propitious. 
There  was  a  tup's-head  in  the  pot  for  John  and  herself;  and,  if 
they  pleased,  they  might  have  the  first  of  it. 

Now  a  good  tup's-head,  with  the  accompanying  trotters — seeing 
that,  in  the  Scottish  cuisine,  nothing  is  taken  off  but  the  wool — 
is  a  dish  which  will  amply  satisfy  six  or  even  eight  persons;'  so  it 
was  no  contemptible  resource  for  the  hungry  trio.  When  it  had 
been  disposed  on  the  board,  'Bums,'   said   Nicol,  'we  fine  you 

'  From  Mr  Ladyman's  own  report  of  the  incident,  in  1824. 

'  At  the  Bale  of  the  effects  of  Mr  Bacon,  Brownhill  Inn,  after  his  death  in  1825,  his  snnff- 
boz,  being  found  to  bear  the  inscription— 


BOBT.   BUBKS, 

OFFICER 

OF 

THE   EXCISE 


— although  only  a  horn  plainly  mounted  with  ulver,  brought  £6,  It  was  understood  to 
have  been  presented  by  Bums  to  Bacon,  with  whom  he  had  spent  many  a  merry  night.*^- 
Aynhire  Monthly  Newt-Letter,  April  6,  1844. 

■  The  editor  begs  to  say,  that  he  here  speaks  with  due  caution :  he  has  been  one  of  a  party 
of  eight  persons  who  dined  heartily  on  a  tup's-head  with  its  accompanying  broth. 
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for  your  n^lect  of  arrangemeDts :  you  give  us  something  new  as  a 
grace/  Our  poet  instantly ,  with  appropriate  gesture  and  tone^ 
said: 

O  Lord^  when  hunger  pinches  sore. 

Do  thou  stand  us  in  stead. 
And  send  us  from  thy  bounteous  store, 
A  tup  or  wether  head !  Amen. 

They  fell  to  and  enjoyed  their  fare  prodigiously,  leaving,  however, 
a  miraculously  ample  sufficiency  for  the  host  and  hostess.  'Now, 
Bums,  we've  not  done  with  you.  We  fine  you  again.  Return 
thanks.'     He  as  promptly  said : 

O  Lord,  since  we  have  feasted  thus. 

Which  we  so  little  merit. 
Let  Meg  now  take  away  the  flesh, 

And  Jock  bring  in  the  spirit !  Amen.^ 


MB    THOMSON    TO    BUBNS. 

lih  November  1793. 

My  good  Sir — ^After  so  long  a  silence,  it  gave  me  peculiar 
pleasure  to  recognise  your  well-known  hand,  for  I  had  begun  to  be 
apprehensive  that  all  was  not  well  with  you.  I  am  happy  to  find, 
however,  that  your  silence  did  not  proceed  from  that  cause,  and  that 
you  have  got  among  the  ballads  once  more. 

I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  English  song  to  Leiger  m'  choss, 
which  I  think  extremely  good,  although  the  colouring  is  warm. 
Your  firiend  Mr  Tumbull  s  songs  have  doubtless  considerable  merit; 
and  as  you  have  the  command  of  his  manuscripts,  I  hope  you  may 
find  out  some  that  will  answer  as  English  songs  to  the  airs  yet 
unprovided. 


BURNS    TO    MB    THOMSON. 

December  1793. 

Tell  me  how  you  like  the  following  verses  to  the  tune  of  My  Jo 

Janet  ?— 

my  spouse  nancy. 

Tune — My  Jo  Janet, 

^  Husband,  husband,  cease  your  strife. 

Nor  longer  idly  rave,  sir ; 
Though  I  am  your  wedded  wife. 

Yet  I  am  not  your  slave,  sir.' 

*  From  a  gentleman  who  was  intimate  with  Barns  at  that  time. 
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'One  of  tiro  must  still  obey, 

Nanq^j  Nancy  j 
Is  it  man^  or  iroman^  b&j. 

My  spouse^  Nancy?' 

'  If  'tis  still  the  lordly  word^ 

Service  and  obedience ; 
1 11  desert  my  sovereign  lord. 

And  so  good-by  allegiance ! ' 

'  Sad  will  I  be,  so  bereft, 

Nancy,  Nancy; 
Yet  I  'U  try  to  make  a  shift. 

My  sponse,  Nancy/ 

^My  poor  heart  then  break  it  mnst. 

My  last  hour  I  'm  near  it : 
When  you  lay  me  in  the  dust. 

Think,  think  how  you  will  bear  it/ 

'  I  will  hope  and  trust  in  Heaven, 

Nancy,  Nancy; 
Strength  to  bear  it  will  be  given. 

My  spouse,  Nancy/ 

'Well,  sir,  from  the  silent  dead. 

Still  1*11  try  to  daunt  you; 
Ever  round  ^Lxmdnigitb^     ^ 

Horrid  sprites  shall  haunt  you. 

'  I  '11  wed  another  like  my  dear, 

Nancv,  Nancy; 
Then  all  hell  will  fly  for  fear. 

My  spouse,  Nancy/  * 


TO    JOHN    M'MUBDO,    ESQ. 

DuifTBixs,  December  1799. 

Sir — It  is  said  that  we  take  the  greatest  liberties  with  our 
greatest  friends,  and  I  pay  myself  a  very  high  compliment  in  the 
manner  in  which  I  am  going  to  apply  the  remark.  I  have  owed 
you  money  longer  than  ever  I  owed  it  to  any  man.  Here  is  Ker's 
accoimt,  and  here  are  six  guineas ;  and  now,  I  don't  owe  a  shilling 
to  man — or  woman  either.    But  for  these  d dirty  dog-eared 

'  Dr  Carrie  hero  added  the  song,  WiU  thou  he  my  Decarie  f    It  does  not  appear  in  the 
original  manuscript.    The  reader  will  find  it  aftenrards  in  a  different  connection. 
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litde  pages,  I  had  done  myself  tlie  honour  to  have  waited  on  you 
long  ago.  Independent  of  the  obligations  your  hospitality  has 
laid  me  underj  the  consciousness  of  your  superiority  in  the  rank 
of  man  and  gentleman,  of  itself  was  Mly  as  much  as  I  could  ever 
make  head  against;  but  to  owe  you  money,  too,  was  more  than  I 
could  fitce. 

I  think  I  once  mentioned  something  of  a  collection  of  Scots 
songs  I  have  fbr  some  years  been  makmg — I  send  you  a  perusal 
of  what  I  have  got  together.  I  could  not  convenientily  spare  them 
above  five  or  six  days,  and  five  or  six  glances  of  them  will  probably 
more  than  suffice  you.  A  very  few  of  them  are  my  own.  When 
you  are  tired  of  them,  please  leave  them  with  Mr  Clint,  of  the 
Eing^s  Arms.  There  \&  not  another  copy  of  the  collection  in  the 
world;  and  I  should  be  sorry  that  any  unfortunate  negligence 
should  deprive  me  of  what  has  cost  me  a  good  deal  of  pains. 

Kr.   B. 

It  seems  £Eur  firom  unlikely  that  Mr  M^urdo  was  the  friend  to 
whom  Bums  applied  for  the  loan  of  a  few  guineas  in  summer, 
and  that,  having  discharged  an  account  of  Mr  Eer  against  that 
gentleman,  he  was  now  clearing  off  the  balance  of  the  debt  by 
the  endosure  spoken  of. 

From  an  early  period  of  his  career,  Bums  had  begun  to  dabble 
in  verse  conceived  in  a  strain  of  licentious  humour.  Into  this  taste 
he  was  led  by  his  enthusiastic  love  of  all  the  forms  of  lus  country's 
elder  Muse,  for,  with  a  strange  contradiction  to  the  grave  and 
religious  character  of  the  Scottish  people,  they  possessed  a 
wonderful  quantity  of  indecorous  traditionary  verse — ^not  of  an 
inflammatory  character,  but  simply  expressive  of  a  profound  sense 
of  the  ludicrous  in  connection  with  the  sexual  affections.^  Such 
things,  usually  kept  from  public  view,  oozed  out  in  merry 
companies  such  as  Bums  loved  to  frequent.  Men  laughed  at  them 
for  the  moment,  and,  in  the  sober  daylight  of  next  morning,  had 
forgotten  them.  When  our  poet  was  particularly  struck  by  any 
firee-spoken  ditty  of  the  old  school,  he  would  scribble  it  down, 

*  *  In  Britain,  and  porticalarly  in  reading  Scotland,  yon  know  that  the  lihnuy  of  the  peasant 
if  OompoMd  chiefly  of  anch  coarse  fictions  as  the  Exploits  of  Qtorgt  Buchanan^  the  histories  of 
Ji^  Cheap  the  Chapman^  Leper  the  Tailor^  Lothian  Torn^  Paddjfjrom  Cork,  the  Creelmcm't 
Courtship^  Simple  John  and  his  Twelve  Misfortunes^  and  snch  like — all  of  them  saturated 
with  indecency,  and  forming  a  library  of  facetiae,  \vhich,  in  spite  of  the  cant  of  the  day  abont 
the  moral  and  religions  character  of  the  country,  prove  how  much  the  national  humour  and 
peculiarities  of  the  people  have  been  and  still  are  imbned  with  coarseness  and  indelicacy* 

*  In  Prussia,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  vulgar  taste  is  different ;  at  least  if  the 
selection  which  I  made  be  taken  as  a  criterion.  It  is  clear  that  there  is  far  less  love  of  the 
prurient  and  coarsely  humorous  about  the  German  people,  than  among  either  the  French  or 
the  British.'— /Sr^ran^'*  Germany  in  1831.     2  vols.,  1836. 
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and  transfer  it  to  a  commonplace-book.  In  time^  what  he  ihns 
collected^  he  was  led  to  imitate^  apparently  for  no  other  object 
than  that  of  amnsing  his  merry  companions  in  their  moments  of 
conviviality.  We  see  that^  in  establishing  his  commonplace-book 
in  spring  1787^  he  designed  to  commit  to  it  a  few  of  his  compositions 
of  this  class.  He  afterwards  repeated  copies  of  them,  which  he 
wonld^  with  his  usual  heedlessness^  allow  to  pass  into  the  hands  of 
his  friends.  We  now  see  frx)m  the  above  letter  to  Mr  M^nido, 
that  he  had  at  length  transcribed  them  into  a  volume,  which  he 
would  occasionally  intrust  to  the  keeping  of  a  friend.  These  hcts 
have  been  the  cause  of  much  reproach  to  Bmns;  and  it  cannot  be 
said  that  his  conduct  was  excusable.  I  am,  nevertheless,  convinced 
that  it  originated  mainly  in  nothing  worse  than  his  strong  sense 
of  the  ludicrous.  Of  this,  I  venture  to  say,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  entertained  by  the  public,  if  it  were  allowable  to  bring 
the  proper  evidence  into  court.  It  is  also  to  be  admitted,  that  to 
heighten  the  effect,  he  was  too  apt  to  bring  in  a  dash  of  levity 
respecting  Scriptural  characters  and  incidents — a  kind  of  bad 
taste,  however,  for  which  an  example  was  set  to  him  in  the 
common  conversation  of  his  countrymen;  for  certain  it  is  that 
the  piety  of  the  old  Scotch  people  did  not  exclude  a  very  con- 
siderable share  of  what  may  be  called  an  unconscious  pro&nity. 
There  is  a  jocular  ballad  of  Bums,  of  the  kind  described,  which 
he  exhibited  to  his  friends  as  if  designed  for  the  press,  with 
a  prose  note  from  the  publisher:  'Courteous  Reader  —  The 
following  is  certainly  the  production  of  one  of  those  licentious, 
ungodly  (too  much  abounding  in  this  our  day)  wretches,  who  take 
it  as  a  compliment  to  be  called  wicked,  provided  you  allow  them  to 
be  witty.  Pity  it  is,  that  while  so  many  tar-barrels  in  the  country 
are  empty,  and  so  many  gibbets  imtcnanted,  some  example  is  not 
made  of  these  profligates.'  Unluckily,  Bums's  collection  of  these 
facetise,  including  his  own  essays  in  the  same  walk,  fell  after  his  death 
into  the  hands  of  one  of  those  publishers  who  would  sacrifice  the 
highest  interests  of  himianity  to  put  an  additional  penny  into  their 
own  purses ;  and,  to  the  lasting  grief  of  all  the  friends  of  our  poet, 
they  were  allowed  the  honotu^  of  the  press.  The  mean-looking 
volume  which  resulted ,  should  be  a  warning  to  all  honourable  men 
of  letters  against  the  slightest  connection  with  clandestine  literature, 
much  more  the  degradation  of  contributing  to  it.  It  may  also 
serve  as  a  curious  study  to  those  who  take  a  delight  in  estimating 
the  possible  varieties  of  intellectual  mood  and  of  moral  sensation  of 
which  our  nature  is  capable. 
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With  his  usual  anxiety  to  communicate  his  new  compositions  to 
his  friends^  Bums  sent  copies  of  Bruce's  Address  to  various 
gentlemen  of  the  liberal  complexion  of  politics^  whom  he  thought 
likely  to  be  pleased  with  such  an  efihsion  at  such  a  crisis.  The 
three  following  letters  were  all  employed  as  enclosures  of  copies  of 
that  poem : — 


TO    CAPTAIN 


Dumfries,  6ih  December  1793. 

Sir — Heated  as  I  was  with  wine  yesternight,  I  was  perhaps 
rather  seemingly  impertinent  in  my  anxious  wish  to  be  honoured 
with  your  acquaintance.  You  wiU  forgive  it — it  was  the  impulse  of 
heartfelt  respect.  '  He  is  the  &ther  of  the  Scottish  county  reform, 
and  is  a  man  who  does  honour  to  the  business,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  business  does  honour  to  him,'  said  my  worthy  friend  Glenriddd 
to  somebody  by  me,  who  was  talking  of  your  coming  to  this  country 
with  your  corps.  '  Then,'  I  said,  '  I  have  a  woman's  longing  to  take 
him  Dy  the  hand,  and  say  to  him :  ''  Sir,  I  honour  you  as  a  man  to 
whom  the  interests  of  humanity  are  dear,  and  as  a  patriot  to  whom 
the  rights  of  your  country  are  sacred."  ' 

In  times  like  these,  sir,  when  our  commoners  are  barely  able,  by 
the  glimmering  of  their  own  twilight  understandings,  to  scrawl  a 
frank,  and  when  lords  are  what  gentlemen  would  be  ashamed  to  be, 
to  whom  shall  a  sinking  country  call  for  help  ?  To  the  independent 
country  gentleman.  To  him  who  has  too  deep  a  stake  in  his  country 
not  to  be  in  earnest  for  her  welfare;  and  who,  in  the  honest  pride 
of  man,  can  view  with  equal  contempt  the  insolence  of  office  and 
the  allurements  of  corruption. 

I  mentioned  to  you  a  Scots  ode  or  song  I  had  lately  composed, 
and  which,  I  think,  has  some  merit.  Allow  me  to  enclose  it.  When 
I  fell  in  with  you  at  the  theatre,  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  your  opinion 
of  it.  Accept  of  it,  sir,  as  a  very  humble,  but  most  sincere  tribute 
of  respect  from  a  man  who,  dear  as  he  prizes  poetic  feme,  yet  holds 
dearer  an  independent  mind.     I  have  the  honour  to  be,        R.  B. 


TO    THE    EARL    OF    BUCHAN. 

DuiTTBiESy  \2th  January  1794. 

My  Lord — Will  your  lordship  allow  me  to  present  you  with  the 
enclosed  little  composition  of  mine,  as  a  small  tribute  of  gratitude 
for  the  acquaintance  with  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  honour 
me?  Independent  of  my  enthusiasm  as  a  Scotsman,  I  have  rarely 
met  with  anything  in  history  which  interests  my  feelings  as  a  man, 
equal  with  the  story  of  Bannockbum.     On  the  one  hand,  a  cruel, 

'  Not  unlikely,  Captain  Robertson  of  Lade. 
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bat  able  tumrper^  leading  on  the  finest  armyin  Europe  to  estmgiiish 
the  last  spark  of  freedom  among  a  greatly-danng  and  greatly-injnred 
people;  on  the  other  hand^  the  d^erate  relics  of  a  gallant  natioiiy 
deyoting  themsdves  to  rescue  their  oleeding  country^  or  perish  wiUi 
her. 

Liberty !  thou  art  a  prize  truly  and  indeed  inyaluable,  ftnr  nerer 
canst  thou  be  too  dearly  bought ! 

If  my  little  ode  has  the  honour  of  your  lordship's  approbation,  it 
TFill  gratify  my  highest  ambition.     I  hiaye  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

B.B. 


TO    CAPTAIN    MILLEB,    DAL8WINT0N. 

Deab  Sir — ^The  following  ode  is  on  a  subiect  which  I  know  you 
by  no  means  regard  with  indifference.    O  Liberty, 

*  Thou  mak'st  the  gloomy  face  of  Nature  gaj, 
Giy*8t  beauty  to  the  eon,  and  pleaenre  to  the  day.' 

It  does  me  much  good  to  meet  with  a  man  whose  honest  bosom 
fflows  with  the  generous  enthusiasm,  the  heroic  daring  of  liberty, 
that  I  could  not  forbear  sending  you  »  composition  of  my  own  m 
tiie  subject,  which  I  really  think  is  in  mj  best  manner,  I  h^ve  the 
honour  to  be,  dear  sir,  &e.  SL  Bt 

Mrs  Biddel  had  gone  to  London  in  the  April  of  1793,  and  was 
many  months  absent.  There,  during  the  gay  season,  'I  did,' 
says  she,  '  so  many  things  that  I  ought  not  to  have  done,  and  left 
undone  so  many  things  that  I  ought  to  have  done,  that  at  the 
expiration  of  that  time,  there  was  no  health  left  in  me.'  While 
residing  there,  she  had  to  part  with  her  husband,  suddenly  called 
away  to  attend  to  his  afiairs  in  the  West  Indies ;  and  now  she  lived 
alone  at  Woodley  Park.  To  quote  her  letter  to  Smellie*  (November 
1793) :  '  I  am  as  chaste  and  domestic,  but  perhaps  not  quite  so 
industrious,  as  Penelope  in  the  absence  of  her  hero.  I  resemble 
rather  the  lilies  of  the  field :  "  I  toil  not,  neither  do  I  spin ; "  but  I 
read,  I  write,  I  sing,  and  contrive  to  wile  away  the  time  as  pleasantly 
as  any  sociable  being  like  myself  can  do  in  a  state  of  solitude,  and 

in  some  measure  of  mortification I  shall,'  she  adds,  '  write 

you  more  fiiUy  in  my  next,  as  to  the  nature  of  my  present  pursuits, 
and  how  I  found  Bums  and  the  other  friends  here  you  left  behind, 
for  they  were  not  few,  I  assure  you.'  In  such  circumstances,  she 
must  have  of  course  been  unable  to  indulge  in  the  society  of  Bums 
as  a  visitor  of  her  own.  She  seems,  however,  to  have  desired 
his  company  on  the  occasion  of  her  attending  a  play  at  Dumfries, 

*  Memoin  </  WUUam  SmdUe^  by  Robert  Kenr,  9  toIs.  8to, 
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TO    MBS    BIDDEL. 

Deab  Madam — ^I  meant  to  have  called  on  yon  yesternight,  bnt 
as  I  edged  np  to  yonr  box-door,  the  first  object  wmch  greeted  my 
view  was  one  of  those  lobster-coated  puppies,  sitting  lie  another 
dragon,  guarding  the  Hesperian  fruit.  On  the  conditions  and 
capitulations  you  so  obligingly  offer,  I  shall  certainly  make  my 
weather-beaten  rustic  phiz  a  part  of  yoxir  box-furniture  on  Tuesday, 
when  we  may  arrange  the  business  of  the  visit. 

Among  the  profusion  of  idle  compliments  which  insidious  craft  or 
unmeaning  folly  incessantly  offer  at  j^our  shrine — a  shrine,  how  far 
exalted  above  such  adoration — ^permit  mej  were  it  but  for  rarity's 
sake,  to  pay  ^ou  the  honest  tribute  of  a  warm  heart  and  an 
independent  mmd ;  and  to  assure  you  that  I  am,  thou  most  amiable 
and  most  accomplished  of  thy  sex,  with  the  most  respectful  esteem 
and  fervent  regard,  thine^  &c.  B,  B. 

A  re^ment  lay  at  this  time  in  Dumfries,  and  the  officers  were,  as 
usual,  fiiU  of  the  loyalty  of  the  day.  Bums,  dissenting  from  much 
that  was  involved  in  the  loyalty,  disliked  those  by  whom  it  was 
expressed.  He  also  conceived  himself  to  have  just  reason  fear 
believing,  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  reports  from  these  gentle* 
men  that  his  good  affection  to  the  government  had  been  called 
in  question  by  the  Board  of  Excise.  Mrs  Basil  Montagu,  who, 
as  Miss  Benson,  was  now  visiting  Miss  Craik  of  Arbigland,  long 
after  stated  to  Allan  Cunningham,  that  she  was  at  a  ball  given  by 
the  Caledonian  Hunt,  and  had  stood  up  as  the  partner  of  a  young 
officer,  when  the  whisper  of  ^  There 's  Bums ! '  ran  through  the 
assembly.  '  I  looked  round,'  says  the  lady,  '  and  there  he  was — 
his  bright  dark  eyes  fiill  upon  me.  I  shall  never  forget  that  look ; 
it  was  one  that  gave  me  no  pleasure.  He  soon  left  the  meeting. 
I  saw  him  next  day.  He  would  have  passed  me ;  but  I  spoke.  I 
took  Ids  arm,  and  said :  ''  Come,  you  must  see  me  home.*'  ''  Gladly, 
madam,''  said  he;  "but  I'll  not  go  down  the  plainstones,  lest  I 
have  to  share  your  company  with  some  of  those  epatUetted  puppies 
with  whom  the  street  is  ftdl.^' ' 

While  burning  with  this  ill-suppressed  rage,  he  was  so  unfor- 
tunate as  one  evening  to  give  an  officer  an  advantage  over  him^ 
through  an  imprudent  escape  of  sentiment.  It  was  in  a  private 
company,  where  the  wine  had,  in  the  fashion  of  the  day,  circulated 
much  too  freely  and  too  long.  Bums  gave  as  a  toast :  '  May  our 
success  in  the  present  war  be  equal  to  the  justice  of  our  cause,' 
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which  Captain  Doda  interpreted  aa  a  condemnation  al  the  govern- 
ment^ and  took  np  warmly.  We  leam  firom  a  letter  written  bjr 
Buma  next  morning  something  al  what  passed  on  this  occaakm, 
and  see  with  grief  and  ahame  the  humiliation  to  whidi  he  was 
reduced  hj  the  fiean  engendered  hj  his  sense  of  dependence : 


TO  MB  STEPHEN  CLARKE,  JU5.,  DUMFRIES. 


Dear  Sib — I  was^  I  know^  dnmk  last  nighty  but  I  am  sober  this 
morning.  From  the  expressions  Capt.  [Dods]  made  use  of  to  me, 
had  I  had  nobody's  wel&re  to  care  for  but  my  own,  we  should 
certainly  have  come,  according  to  the  manners  of  the  world,  to  the 
necessity  of  murdering  one  another  about  the  business.  The  words 
were  such  as  generally,  I  believe,  end  in  a  brace  of  pistols;  but  I  am 
still  pleased  to  think  that  I  did  not  ruin  the  peace  and  welfiEure  of  a 
wife  and  family  of  children  in  a  drunken  squabble.  Further,  yon 
know  that  the  report  of  certain  political  opinions  being  mine,  has 
already  once  before  brought  me  to  the  brink  of  destruction.  I  dread 
lest  last  night's  business  may  be  misrepresented  in  the  same  way. 
You,  I  beg,  will  take  care  to  prerent  it.  I  tax  your  wish  for  Mrs 
Btums's  welfare  with  the  task  of  waiting,  as  soon  as  possible,  on  every 
gentleman  who  was  present,  and  state  this  to  him,  and,  as  you  please, 
shew  him  this  letter.  What,  after  all,  was  the  obnoxious  toast? 
'  May  our  success  in  the  present  war  be  equal  to  the  justice  of  our 
caiisc' — a  toast  that  the  most  outrageous  frenzy  of  loyalty  cannot 
object  to.  I  request  and  beg  that  this  morning  you  wiU  wait  on  the 
parties  present  at  the  foolish  dispute.  I  shall  only  add,  that  I  am 
truly  sorry  that   a  man  who  stood  so  high  in  my  estimation  as 

Mr ,  should  use  mc  in  the  manner  in  which  I  conceive  he  has 

done.  R.  B. 

They  who  have  rightly  read  the  life  and  character  of  Bums, 
will  be  able  in  some  degree  to  appreciate  the  heart-throes  with 
which  he  would  indite  a  letter  like  the  above. 

The  evil  primarily  lay  in  intemperance.  Bums  appears  at  this 
time  to  have  become  involved  to  an  unusual  degree  in  society 
where  the  bottle  was  pushed  too  hard.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  his 
friends  at  Woodley  Park  were  among  those  who  took  the  lead  in 
thus  seducing  him  from  the  quiet  domestic  life  in  which  it  was  his 
duty,  and  would  otherwise  have  been  his  pleasure,  to  dweU.  Mr 
Wdtcr  Riddel  had  now  returned  from  the  West  Indies,  and  at 
such  a  time  it  was  but  natural  that  he  should  have  his  friends 
about  liim,  and  the  ever  brilliant  bard  amongst  the  number.    But, 
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unfortunately^  at  his  board  wine  flowed  in  such  profusion,  that 
the  guests  were  deprived  of  reason  and  memory  alike.  A  few 
months  after  this  time,  the  host  was  brought  to  the  brink  of 
a  duel  on  account  of  some  offensive  expressions  used  by  an 
English  gentleman  named  Baker,  who,  having  left  Dumfries  next 
day,  was  astonished  some  time  after  to  receive  a  hostile  visit  firom 
Mr  Riddel,  he  having  not  the  slightest  recollection  of  anything 
which  had  taken  place.^  This  may,  in  some  degree,  prepare  the 
reader  to  hear  of  Bums  being  present  at  a  symposium  in  Woodley 
Park,  where  the  guests  were  raised  to  a  pitch  of  Bacchanalian 
fury.  Our  bard  came  into  the  drawing-room  with  the  rest,  and, 
reason  being  off  guard,  he  was  guilty  of  an  unheard-of  act  of 
rudeness  towards  the  elegant  hostess — a  woman  whom,  in  hi3 
ordinary  moments,  he  regarded  as  a  divinity  not  to  be  too  rashly 
approached.  One  can  imagine  frolics  of  this  kind  which  may 
involve  no  blame  beyond  that  of  the  horrible  drunkenness  from 
which,  to  appearance,  they  take  their  rise;  such  was  the  pleading 
of.  Bums  himself  next  day,  if  the  following  be,  as  we  conjecture, 
the  letter  in  which  he  sought  the  forgiveness  of  the  lady : — 


TO    MBS    RIDDEL. 

Madam — I  daresay  that  this  is  the  first  epistle  you  ever  received 
from  this  nether  world.     I  write  you  from  the  regions  of  hell,  amid 

the  horrors  of  the .     The  time  and  manner  of  my  leaving  your 

earth  I  do  not  exactly  know,  as  I  took  my  departure  in  the  heat  of 
a  fever  of  intoxication,  contracted  at  your  too  hospitable  mansion ; 
but,  on  my  arrival  here,  I  was  fairly  tried,  and  sentenced  to  endure 
the  purgatorial  tortures  of  this  ii^emal  confine  for  the  space  of 
ninety-nine  years,  eleven  months,  and  twenty-nine  days,  and  all  on 
accoimt  of  the  impropriety  of  my  conduct  yesternight  under  your 
roof.  Here  am  I,  laid  on  a  bed  of  pitiless  furze,  with  my  aching 
head  reclined  on  a  pillow  of  ever-piercing  thorn,  while  an  infernal 
tormentor,  wrinkled,  and  old,  and  cruel — ^his  name,  I  think,  is 
Recollection — with  a  whip  of  scorpions,  forbids  peace  or  rest  to 
approach  me,  and  keeps  anguish  eternally  awake.  Still,  madam,  if 
I  could  in  any  measure  be  reinstated  in  the  good  opinion  of  the 
fair  circle  whom  my  conduct  last  night  so  much  injured,  I  think 
it  would  be  an  alleviation  to  my  torments.  For  this  reason,  I 
trouble  you  with  this  letter.  To  the  men  of  the  company  I  will 
make  no  apology.     Your  husband,  who  insisted  on  my  drinking 

'  Zhtmfiies  Journal,  Angnst  1794. 
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more  than  I  cliose^  has  no  right  to  blame  me;  and  the  other 
gentkmen  were  piortakers  of  mj  guilt.  But  to  jon,  madam, 
I  have  much  to  apologise.  Your  good  opinion  I  valued  as 
one  of  the  greatest  acquisitions  I  had  made  on  earth,  and  I  was 

truly  a  beast  to  forfeit  it.    There  was  a  Miss  I ,  too,  a  woman 

of  fine  sense,  gentle  and  unassuming  manners — do  make  on  my 

part,  a  miserable  wretch's  best  apology  to  her.     A  Mrs 

Q y  a  charming  woman,  did  me  the  honour  to  be  prejudiced 

in  my  favour;  this  makes  me  hope  that  I  have  not  outraged  her 
beyond  all  forgiveness.  To  all  the  other  ladies,  please  present 
my  humblest  contrition  for  my  conduct,  and  my  petition  for  their 
gracious  pardon.  O  all  ye  Powers  of  Decency  and  Decorum! 
whisper  to  them  that  my  errors,  though  great,  were  involuntary 
— ^that  an  intoxicated  man  is  the  vilest  of  beasts — ^that  it  was 
liot  in  my  nature  to  be  brutal  to  any  one-*that  to  be  rode 
to  a  woman,  when  in  my   senses,  was   impossible  with  me— 

but 

«  «  «  «  « 

Begret !  Bemorse  I  Shame !  ye  three  hell-hounds  that  ever  dog 
my  steps  and  bay  at  my  heels,  spare  me !  spare  me ! 

Forgive  the  offences,  and  pity  the  perdition  of,  madam,  your 
humble  slave,  B.  j3. 

He  seems,  at  the  same  time,  to  have  addressed  a  somewhat 
less  abject  pleading  to  Mr  Biddel : 

The  jfriend  whom  wild  from  Wisdom's  way, 

The  fumes  of  wine  infuriate  send 
(Not  moony  madness  more  astray) — 

Who  but  deplores  that  hapless  friend  ? 

Mine  was  th'  insensate  frenzied  part, 

Ah  !  why  should  I  such  scenes  outlive? — 

Scenes  so  abhorrent  to  my  heart ! 
'Tis  thine  to  pity  and  forgive. 

One  might  have  expected  that  such  apologies  from  Bums  would 
have  re-established  his  peace  with  Mr  and  Mrs  Biddel,  more 
especially  as  the  blame  lay  very  much  with  the  gentleman  himself. 
But,  from  whatever  considerations,  known  or  unknown,  they  were 
imforgiving,  though  the  breach  did  not  become  quite  desperate 
at  first. 
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TO    MBS    BIDDEL. 

Madam — ^I  return  yotir  commonplace-book.  I  have  perused  it 
with  much  pleasure^  and  would  have  continued  my  criticisms^  but  as 
it  seems  the  critic  has  forfeited  your  esteem^  his  strictures  must  lose 
their  value. 

If  it  is  true  that '  offenoes  come  only  firom  the  heart/  before  you 
I  am  guiltless.  To  admire^  esteem^  and  prize  you^  as  the  most 
accomplished  of  women,  and  the  first  of  friends — ^if  these  are  crimes, 
I  am  tiie  most  offending  thing  alive. 

In  a  fece  where  I  used  to  meet  the  kind  complacency  of  friendly 
confidence,  now  to  find  cold  neglect  and  Contemptuous  scorn,  is  a 
wrench  that  my  heart  can  ill  bear.  It  is,  however,  some  kmd  of 
miserable  good-luck,  that  while  de  haut-en-bas  rigour  may  depress 
an  unoffending  wretch  to  the  ground,  it  has  a  tendency  to  rouse 
a  stubborn  something  in  his  bosom,  which,  though  it  cannot 
heal  the  wounds  of  his  soul,  is  at  least  an  opiate  to  blunt  their 
poignancy. 

With  the  profoundest  respect  for  your  abilities;  the  most  sincere 
esteem  and  ardent  regard  for  yom*  gentle  heart  and  amiable 
manners;  and  the  most  fervent  wish  and  prayer  for  your  weUiEire, 
peace,  and  bliss — I  have  the  honour  to  be,  madam,  your  most 
devoted  humble  servant,  R.  B. 


TO    THE    SAME. 

I  have  this  moment  got  the  song  from  Syme,  and  I  am  sorry  to 
see  that  he  has  spoilt  it  a  good  deal.  It  shall  be  a  lesson  to  me 
how  I  lend  him  anything  again. 

I  have  sent  you  Werter,  truly  happy  to  have  any,  the  smallest 
opportunity  of  obliging  you. 

"Tis  true,  madam,  I  saw  you  once  since  I  was  at  Woodley;  and 
that  once  froze  the  very  life-blood  of  my  heart.  Your  reception  of 
me  was  such,  that  a  wretch  meeting  the  eye  of  his  judge,  about  to 
pronounce  sentence  of  death  on  him,  could  only  have  envied  my 
feelings  and  situation.  But  I  hate  the  theme,  and  never  more  shall 
write  or  speak  on  it. 

One  thmg  I  shall  proudly  say,  that  I  can  pay  Mrs  R.  a  higher 
tribute  of  esteem,  and  appreciate  her  amiable  Worth  more  truly, 
than  any  man  whom  I  have  seen  approach  her.  R.  B. 

Time  passed  on,  and  the  original  breach  was  probably  made 
wider  by  the  tittle-tattle  of  injudicious  friends.  Certain  it  is  that 
Bums  became  deeply  incensed  against  this  pair  of  ancient  friends, 
and  stooped  to  express  his  rancour  in  strains  truly  unworthy  of 
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at  least  his  hearty  if  not  his  head.  It  was  in  the  following 
style  that  he  lampooned  the  once  admired  Maria — a  woman  whom 
he  had  described  as  one  of  real  talent^  and  who  undoubtedly 
was  so: — 

MONODY 

ON  A  LADT  TAMED  rOB  HEB  OAPBIOB. 

How  cold  is  that  bosom  which  folly  once  fired^ 

How  pale  is  that  cheek  where  the  rouge  lately  glistened ! 

How  silent  that  tongue  which  the  echoes  oft  tiied^ 
How  dull  is  that  ear  which  to  flattery  so  listened ! 

If  sorrow  and  anguish  their  exit  await^ 
From  friendship  and  dearest  afiection  removed; 

How  doubly  severer^  Eliza^  thy  fate^ 
Thou  diedst  unwept^  as  thou  livedst  unloved. 

Loves,  Graces,  and  Virtues,  I  call  not  on  you; 

So  shy,  grave,  and  distant,  ye  shed  not  a  tear : 
But  come,  all  ye  ofBspring  of  FoUy  so  true. 

And  flowers  let  us  cull  for  Eliza's  cold  bier. 

We  '11  search  through  the  garden  for  each  siDy  flower. 
We  '11  roam  through  the  forest  for  each  idle  weed ; 

But  chiefly  the  nettle,  so  typical,  shower. 

For  none  e'er  approached  her  but  rued  the  rash  deed. 

We  '11  sculpttire  the  marble,  we  '11  measure  the  lay ; 

Here  Vanity  strmns  on  her  idiot  lyre ; 
There  keen  Indignation  shall  dart  on  her  prey, 

Which  spuming  Contempt  shall  redeem  from  his  ire. 


THE   EPITAPU. 


Here  lies,  now  a  prey  to  insulting  neglect, 
What  once  was  a  butterfly,  gay  in  life's  beam : 

Want  only  of  wisdom  denied  her  respect. 
Want  only  of  goodness  denied  her  esteem. 

The  dramatic  company  which  occasionally  had  a  season  in  the 
little  theatre  behind  the  George  Inn  in  Dumfries,  was  headed  by 
Mr  James  Williamson;  and  this  hero  had,  like  Bums,  been 
admitted  into  the  jocund  circle  at  Woodley  Park.  Our  poet  had 
happened  at  this  time  to  hear  of  a  most  extraordinary  adventure 
having  befallen  Williamson  and  his  associates,  while  performing 
at  Whitehaven.    The  '  bad  Earl  of  Lonsdale  ^  had  committed  the 
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whole  company  to  prison  there  as  vagrants !  *  Here  were  two 
fitvonrite  aversions  of  Bums  brought  into  excitement  at  once^  for 
he  hated  the  Cumbrian  lord  with  a  perfect  hatred^  a  feeling  in 
whidi  he  was  not  singular.  Fructifying  upon  the  offence  of  Maria 
and  the  despotism  of  Lonsdale  together^  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
the  following  epistle^  as  fix)m  Williamson  in  his  Whitehaven  prison 
to  the  lady  whose  society  he  had  lately  enjoyed : — 

EPISTLE    FROM    ESOPUS    TO    MARIA. 

From  those  drear  solitudes  and  firowsy  cells^ 
Where  infamy  with  sad  repentance  dwells; ' 
Where  turnkeys  make  the  jealous  portal  fest. 
And  deal  from  iron  hands  the  spare  repast; 
Where  truant  'prentices,  yet  young  in  sin. 
Blush  at  the  curious  stranger  peeping  in ; 
Where  strumpets,  relics  of  the  drunken  roar. 
Resolve  to  drink,  nay,  half  to  whore  no  more ; 
Where  tiny  thieves  not  destined  yet  to  swing. 
Beat  hemp  for  others,  riper  for  the  string : 
From  these  dire  scenes  my  wretehed  lines  I  date. 
To  tell  Maria  her  Esopus'  fate. 

'  Alas !  I  feel  I  am  no  actor  here ! ' ' 

'Tis  real  hangmen,  real  scourges  bear ! 

Prepare,  Maria,  for  a  horrid  tale 

Will  turn  thy  very  rouge  to  deadly  pale ; 

Will  make  thy  hair,  thongh  erst  from  gipsy  polled. 

By  barber  woven,  and  by  barber  sold. 

Though  twisted  smooth  with  Harry's  nicest  care, 

Like  hoary  bristles  to  erect  and  stare. 

The  hero  of  the  mimic  scene,  no  more 

I  start  in  Hamlet,  in  Othello  roar ; 

Or  haughty  chiefUdn,  'mid  the  din  of  arms. 

In  Highland  bonnet  woo  Malvina's  charms ; 

While  sans  culottes  stoop  up  the  mountain  high, 

And  steal  from  me  Maria's  prying  eye. 

Blest  Highland  bonnet !  once  my  proudest  dress. 

Now  prouder  still,  Maria's  temples  press. 

I  see  her  wave  thy  towering  plimies  afar, 

And  call  each  coxcomb  to  the  wordy  war ; 

'  See  a  communication  in  the  Kendal  Mercury ^  July  10,  1852. 
^  In  these  dread  solitudes  and  awful  cells, 
Where  heavenly  pensive  contemplation  dwells,  &c. 

EpidU  o/Eloua  to  Abelard. 

'  Lyttelton's  Prologue  to  Thon)flon*s  Coriolanus^  spoken  hj  Mr  Qnin. 
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I  see  her  fiuse  the  first  of  Ireland's  sons/ 

And  even  out-Irish  his  Hihemian  bronaa ; 

The  crafty  colonel'  leaves  the  tartaned  lines 

For  other  wars,  where  he  a  hero  shines ; 

The  hopeful  youth,  in  Scottish  senate  bred. 

Who  owns  a  Bushby's  heart  without  the  head, 

Comes  'mid  a  string  of  coxcombs  to  display. 

That  veni,  vidi,  vici,  is  his  way; 

The  shrinking  bard  adown  an  alley  skulks. 

And  dreads  a  meeting  worse  than  Woolwich  hulks ; 

Though  there,  his  heresies  in  church  and  state 

Might  well  award  hjm  Muir  and  Palmer's  &te : 

Still  she  undaunted  reels  and  rattles  on, 

And  dares  the  public  like  a  noontide  sun. 

(What  scandal  called  Maria's  jaunty  stagger^ 

The  ricket  reeling  of  a  crooked  swagger ; 

Whose  spleen  e'en  worse  than  Bums^s  venom  when 

He  dips  in  gfdl  unmixed  his  eager  pen^— 

And  pours  his  vengeance  in  the  burning  line. 

Who  christened  thus  Maria's  lyre  divine ; 

The  idiot  strum  of  vanity  bemused. 

And  even  th'  abuse  of  poesy  abused } 

Who  called  her  verse  a  parish  workhouse,  made 

For  motley,  foundling  fancies,  stolen  or  strayed  ?) 

A  workhouse !  ah,  that  sound  awakes  my  woes. 

And  pillows  on  the  thorn  my  racked  repose  I 

In  durance  vile  here  must  I  wake  and  weep, 

And  all  my  frowsy  couch  in  sorrow  steep  1 

That  straw  where  many  a  rogue  has  lain  of  yore. 

And  vermined  gipsies  littered  heretofore. 

Why  Lonsdale  thus,  thy  wrath  on  vagrants  pour ; 

Must  earth  no  rascal  save  thyself  endure? 

Must  thou  alone  in  gmlt  immortal  swell. 

And  make  a  vast  monopoly  of  hell  ? 

Thou  knoVst  the  virtues  cannot  hate  thee  worse ; 

The  vices  also,  must  they  club  their  curse  ? 

Or  must  no  tiny  sin  to  others  fall. 

Because  thy  guilt 's  supreme  enough  for  aU  ? 

Maria,  send  me,  too,  thy  griefs  and  cares ; 
In  all  of  thee  sure  thy  Esopus  shares. 
As  thou  at  all  mankind  the  flag  unfurls, 
Wlio  on  my  fair  one  Satire's  vengeance  hurls? 

'  The  poet  hero  enumerates  several  of  Mrs  Riddel's  visiting-friends.     *  Gillespie  *  has  heen 
noted  as  the  name  of  the  Irish  gentleman  first  alluded  to. 

*  Colonel  M*Dowall,  of  Logan,  noted  as  the  Lothario  of  his  county  during  many  long  yean. 
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Who  calla  thee  pert^  affected^  Tain  coquette^ 

A  wit  in  f oUy^  and  a  fool  in  wit  ? 

Who  says  that  fool  alone  is  not  thy  due^ 

And  quotes  thy  treacheries  to  prove  it  true  ? 

Our  force  united  on  thy  foes  we  'II  turn. 

And  dare  the  war  with  all  of  woman  bom : 

For  who  can  write  and  speak  as  thou  and  I  ? 

My  periods  that  deciphering  defy. 

And  thy  still  matchless  tongue  that  conquers  all  reply. 

Bums  alludes  in  this  poem  to  a  &mily  which  in  his  day  occupied 
a  conspicuous  place  in  Dumfriesshire  society.  Mr  John  Bushby 
had  raised  himself  to  wealth  and  importance,  first  as  a  solicitor,  and 
afterwards  as  a  banker.  There  was  a  vivid  genius  about  him,  which 
rendered  him  almost  as  remarkable  a  person  as  Bums  himself; 
but  it  had  taken  a  purely  worldly  direction.  Still  conducting 
business  in  Dumfries,  he  had  established  himself  as  a  country 
gentleman  at  Tinwald  Downs,  where  he  saw  a  great  deal  of  company, 
and,  among  others,  often  had  the  poet  as  his  guest.  It  may  be 
mentioned  as  a  somewhat  curious,  but  undoubted  fact,  that  Bums 
did  not  always  dine  with  the  other  gentlemen  assembled  in  Mr 
Bushby's  halls.  There  was  a  middle-aged  lady,  reduced  from 
better  circumstances,  who  exercised  the  duties  of  a  housekeeper. 
In  her  room  down  stairs.  Bums  would  dine  by  his  own  choice, 
and  finally  join  the  genUemen  in  the  dining-room  after  the  ladies 
had  retired.  A  lady  nearly  related  to  Mr  Bushby,  and  who  was 
occasionally  in  his  house  at  that  time,  remembers  that  Bums 
was  less  a  favourite  with  the  ladies  than  the  gentlemen.  In  the 
drawing-room  one  evening,  when  some  of  the  elder  ladies  spoke 
censoriously  of  some  points  in  his  character,  one  young  lady 
present  ventured  a  pleading  in  his  defence.  Oxir  bard,  hearing 
of  the  circumstance,  sent  her  a  poetical  address  a  few  days  after- 
wards, which  she  prized  as  a  fine  effusion  of  his  genius,  but  which 
has  unfortunately  been  lost. 

A  coldness  in  time  took  place  between  Bums  and  Bushby,  and, 
according  to  our  informant's  recollection,  it  proceeded  from  a  very 
trivial  circumstance.  At  dinner  one  day,  the  pudding  had  been 
brought  to  table  very  hot.  Mr  Bushby,  who  had  tasted  and  smarted 
from  it — ^remembering  perhaps  the  boy's  trick  in  similar  circum- 
stances, which  is  the  subject  of  a  well-known  story — ^recommended 
his  wife  to  admonish  the  cook  not  to  allow  the  pudding  to  become 
so  cold  in  friture  before  being  sent  up  stairs.  The  bard,  engaged  in 
conversation,  and  not  attending  particularly  to  what  was  going  on, 
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fell  into  tlie  snare^  and  in  full  confidence  as  to  the  temperature  of  the 
puddings  took  a  large  piece  into  his  mouth.  The  pain  he  expressed^ 
as  he  desperately  endeavoured  to  swallow  the  scalding  morsel^ 
amused  Mr  Bushby  exceedingly;  but  our  poet  was  far  firom 
relishing  the  joke.  Tantaene  animis.  So  commenced  a  dislike  on 
Bums^s  part  towards  Mr  Bushby,  which  probably  other  circum- 
stances increased,  and  of  which  we  have  hereafter  various  symptoms. 
The  person,  however,  more  particularly  alluded  to  in  Esopus's  Lines;, 
was  Mr  Bushby  Maitland,  son  of  John  Bushby,  then  a  young 
advocate,  and  supposed  to  be  by  no  means  the  equal  of  his  fatilier  in 
point  of  intellect. 

The  only  excuse  which  can  be  presented  for  Bums  with  respect 
to  his  pasquinades  on  Mrs  Riddel,  lies  in  the  excessive  bitterness 
of  his  own  feelings  during  this  winter.  His  misery  is  expressed  in 
a  letter,  which  shews,  however,  that  he  had  better  resources  than 
satire  for  the  soothing  of  his  vexed  spirit,  so  far  as  soothing  was 
possible : 

TO    MR    ALEXANDER    CUNNINGHAM. 

25ih  February  1794. 

Canst  thou  minister  to  a  mind  diseased  ?  Canst  thou  speak  peace 
and  rest  to  a  soul  tost  on  a  sea  of  troubles,  without  one  friendly 
star  to  guide  her  course,  and  dreading  that  the  next  surge  may 
overwhelm  her  ?  Canst  thou  give  to  a  frame,  tremblingly  alive  as 
the  tortures  of  suspense,  the  stability  and  hardihood  of  the  rock  that 
braves  the  blast?  If  thou  canst  not  do  the  least  of  these,  why 
wouldst  thou  distiurb  mc  in  my  miseries  with  thy  inquiries  after  me  ? 

For  these  two  months,  I  have  not  been  able  to  lift  a  pen.  My 
constitution  and  frame  were  ab  origvie  blasted  with  a  deep,  incur- 
able taint  of  hypochondria,  which  poisons  my  existence.  Of  late,  a 
number  of  domestic  vexations,  and  some  pecuniary  share  in  the  ruin 
of  these  cursed  times — ^losses  which,  though  trifling,  were  yet  what 
I  could  ill  bear — ^have  so  irritated  me,  that  my  feelings  at  times 
could  only  be  envied  by  a  reprobate  spirit  listening  to  the  sentence 
that  dooms  it  to  perdition. 

Are  you  deep  m  the  language  of  consolation  ?  I  have  exhausted 
in  reflection  every  topic  of  comfort.  A  heart  at  ease  would  have 
been  charmed  with  my  sentiments  and  reasonings ;  but  as  to  myself, 
I  was  like  Judas  Iscariot  preaching  the  gospel :  he  might  melt  and 
mould  the  hearts  of  those  around  him,  but  his  own  kept  its  native 
incorrigibility. 

Still,  there  arc  two  great  pillars  that  bear  us  up  amid  the  wreck 
of  misfortune  and  misery.  The  one  is  composed  of  the  different 
modifications  of  a  certain  noble,  stubborn  something  in  man,  known 
by  the  names  of  Courage,  Fortitude,  Magnanimity.     The  other  is 
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made  up  of  those  feelings  and  sentiments  whieh^  however  the  sceptic 
may  deny  them^  or  the  enthusiast  disfigure  them^  are  yet^  I  am 
convinced^  original  and  component  parts  of  the  hiunan  soul;  those 
senses  of  the  mind — ^if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression — ^which 
connect  us  with^  and  link  us  to  those  awful  obscure  realities — an  all- 
powerftd  and  equally  beneficent  God^  and  a  world  to  come^  beyond 
death  and  the  grave.  The  first  gives  the  nerve  of  combat^  while  a 
ray  of  hope  beams  on  the  field :  the  last  pours  the  balm  of  comfort 
into  the  wounds  which  time  can  never  cure. 

I  do  not  remember^  my  dear  Cunningham^  that  you  and  I  ever 
talked  on  the  subject  of  religion  at  all.  I  know  some  who  laugh  at 
it^  as  the  trick  of  the  crafty  few  to  lead  the  undisceming  many  ;  or^ 
at  most^  as  an  uncertain  obscurity^  which  mankind  can  never  know 
anything  of^  and  with  which  they  are  fools  if  they  give  themselves 
much  to  do.  Nor  would  I  quarrel  with  a  man  for  his  irreligion^  any 
more  than  I  would  for  his  want  of  a  musical  ear.  I  would  regret 
that  he  was  shut  out  from  what^  to  me  and  to  others^  were  such 
superlative  sources  of  enjoyment.  It  is  in  this  point  of  view^  and 
for  this  reason^  that  I  will  deeply  imbue  the  mind  of  every  child  of 
mine  with  religion.  If  my  son  should  happen  to  be  a  man  of  feelings 
sentiment^  and  taste^  I  shall  thus  add  hurgely  to  his  enjoyments. 
Let  me  flatter  myself,  that  this  sweet  little  fellow,  who  is  just  now 
running  about  my  desk,  will  be  a  man  of  a  melting,  ardent,  glowing 
heart;  and  an  imagination  delighted  with  the  painter,  and  rapt  with 
the  poet.  Let  me  figure  him  wandering  out  in  a  sweet  evening,  to 
inhale  the  balmy  gsdes,  and  enjoy  the  growing  luxuriance  of  the 
spring ;  himself  the  while  in  the  blooming  youth  of  life.  He  looks 
abroad  on  all  nature,  and  through  nature  up  to  nature's  God.  His 
soul,  by  swift,  delighting  degrees,  is  rapt  above  this  sublunary 
sphere,  until  he  can  be  ralent  no  longer,  and  bursts  out  into  the 
glorious  enthusiasm  of  Thomson : 

*  These,  as  thoy  change,  Almighty  Father,  these 
Are  but  the  varied  God.     The  rolling  year 
Is  full  of  thee ;' 

and  so  on,  in  all  the  spirit  and  ardour  of  that  charming  hymn. 
These  are  no  ideal  pleasures — ^they  are  real  delights ;  and  I  ask, 
what  of  the  delights  among  the  sons  of  men  are  superior,  not  to  say 
equal  to  them?  And  they  have  this  precious,  vast  addition,  that 
conscious  virtue  stamps  them  for  her  own,  and  lays  hold  on  them 
to  bring  herself  into  the  presence  of  a  witnessing,  judging,  and 
approving  God.  R.  B. 

'  They,'  says  Mr  Lockhart,  '  who  have  been  told  that  Bums  was 
ever  a  degraded  being — ^who  have  permitted  themselves  to  believe 
that  his  only  consolations  were  those  of  "  the  opiate  guilt  applies  to 
grief,'*  will  do  well  to  pause  over  this  noble  letter,  and  judge  for 
themselves.' 
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[TO    MB    JAMES    JOHNSON.] 

DuMnuM,  [J'tftmory  f]  I70i. 

Mt  deae  Si» — ^I  send  you  by  my  friend,  Mr  Wallace/  jGwrty-onc 
songs  for  your  fifth  yolume.  Mr  Clarke  has  also  a  good  many,  if 
he  have  not,  with  his  usual  indolence,  cast  them  at  the  cocks.  I 
have  still  a  good  parcel  amon^  my  hands  in  scrapa  and  fragments; 
so  that  I  hope  we  will  make  uiift  with  our  last  yolume. 

You  should  have  heard  from  me  long  ago;  but  over  and  above 
some  vexatioua  share  in  the  pecuniary  losses  of  these  accursed 
times,  I  have  all  this  winter  been  plagued  with  low  spirits  and  blue 
devils ;  so  that  /  have  almost  hung  my  harp  on  the  wUlow^trees. 

In  the  meantime,  at  your  leisure,  give  a  copy  of  the  Museum  to 
my  wortiiy  friend,  Mr  Feter  Hill,  bookseller,  to  bind  for  me,  inter* 
leaved  witili  blank  leaves,  exactly  as  he  did  the  Laird  of  Olenriddel's, 
that  I  may  insert  every  anecdote  I  can  learn,  together  with  my  own 
criticisms  and  remarks  on  the  songs.  A  copy  of  this  kind  I  shall 
leave  with  you,  the  editor,  to  publish  at  some  after-period,  by  way 
of  making  the  Museum  a  book  famous  to  the  end  of  time^  and  you 
renowned  for  ever. 

I  have  got  a  Highland  dirk,  for  which  I  have  great  veneration, 
as  it  once  was  the  dirk  of  Lord  Balmerino.  It  fell  into  bad  hands, 
who  stripped  it  of  the  silver-mounting,  as  well  as  the  knife  and  fork. 
I  have  some  thoughts  of  sending  it  to  your  care,  to  get  it  mounted 
anew.  Our  friend  Clarke  owes  me  an  account,  somewhere  about 
one  pound,  which  would  go  a  good  way  in  paying  the  expense.  I 
remember  you  once  settled  an  account  in  this  way  beiore,  and 
as  you  still  have  money-matters  to   settle  with  him,  you  might 

accommodate  us  both My   best   compliments  to  your 

worthy  old  father  and  your  better-half. — ^Yours,  R,  Burns. 

The  songs  undoubtedly  and  wholly,  or  almost  wholly,  by  Bums, 
frimished  for  Johnson's  fifth  volume,  were  as  follow : — 

THE  LOyELT  LASS  OF  INyERNESS. 

TuNK — L€Ut  qfjnvemeit. 

The  lovely  lass  o'  Inverness, 

Nae  joy  nor  pleasure  can  she  see ; 
For  e'en  and  mom  she  cries,  Alas ! 

And  aye  the  saut  tear  blinds  her  e'e; 
Drumossic  Moor — Drumossie-day — 

A  waefu^  day  it  was  to  me ! 
For  there  I  lost  my  father  dear — 

My  father  dear,  and  brethren  three. 

*  Mr  Wallace  was  a  young  *  writer '  in  Dumfries.    He  deserves  honourable  mention  in  the 
Ufe  of  Boms,  on  account  of  the  kind  zeal  ho  displayed,  two  or  three  years  after  this  date,  in  ' 
behalf  of  the  bereaved  family  of  the  poet. 
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Their  winding-slieet  the  bluidy  olay^ 

Their  graves  are  growing  green  to  see ; 
And  by  tiiem  lies  the  dearest  lad 

That  ever  blest  a  woman's  e'e ! 
Now  wae  to  thee,  thou  cruel  lord, 

A  bluidy  man  I  trow  thou  be ; 
For  monie  a  heart  thou  hast  made  sair. 

That  ne'er  did  wrong  to  thine  or  thee. 

[The  first  ludf-fltanza  of  this  song  if  firoo^  im  older  composition,  which  Bums  here 
improyed  upon.] 
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Tune — ChrakanCs  Slraiktpe\f, 

O  my  luve  's  like  a  red,  red  rose. 

That 's  newly  sprung  in  June : 
O  my  luve 's  lie  the  melodie, 

That^s  sweetly  played  in  tune. 
As  fair  art  thou,  my  bonny  lass. 

So  deep  in  luve  am  I : 
And  I  will  luve  thee  still,  my  deaTj 

Till  a'  the  seas  gang  dry. 

Till  a*  the  seas  gang  dry,  my  dear. 

And  the  rooks  melt  wi'  the  sun ; 
T  will  luve  thee  still,  my  dear, 

While  the  sands  o'  life  shall  run. 
And  fare-thee-weel,  my  only  luve ! 

And  fare-thee-weel  a  while ! 
And  I  will  come  again,  my  luve, 

Though  it  were  ten  thousand  mile, 

[This  song  was  written  bj  Bums  as  an  improyement  npon  a  street  dittj,  which  Mr  Peter 
Bnchan  sajs  was  composed  by  a  Lieutenant  Hinches,  as  a  farewell  to  his  sweetheart,  when  on 
the  eve  of  parting.  Varioos  Tersions  of  the  original  song  are  given  in  Hogg  and  Motherwell*s 
edition  of  Bums,  including  one  from  a  stall  sheet  containing  six  excellent  new  songs,  which 
Mr  Motherwell  conjectures  to  have  been  printed  about  1770,  and  of  which  his  copj  bore  these 
words  on  its  title,  in  a  childish  scrawl  believed  to  be  that  of  the  Ayrshhre  bard,  '  Bobine  Bums 
aught  this  bulk  and  no  other.*  A  version  more  elegant  than  anj  of  thes^  was  communicated 
to  me  bj  the  late  Mr  Robert  Hogg  in  1823  : 

0  fare-thee«well,  mj  own  trae  love, 

0  fare-thee-well  a  while  | 
But  1 11  come  back  and  see  thee,  love. 

Though  I  go  ten  thousand  mile. 

Ten  thousand  mile  is  a  long,  long  way, 

When  firom  me  you  are  gone : 
You  leave  me  here  to  lament  and  righ, 

But  you  never  can  hear  my  moan. 
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Thongli  all  oar  friends  ahoold  never  be  pleated — 

They  are  grown  so  lofty  and  high— 
I  never  will  break  the  vows  I  have  made, 

Till  the  stars  fall  from  the  sky. 

Till  the  stars  fall  from  the  sky,  my  love, 

And  the  rocks  melt  wi*  the  son  t 
1 11  aye  prove  tme  to  thee,  my  love, 

Till  all  these  things  are  done. 

Do  yon  not  see  yon  tnrtle-dove 

That  sits  on  yonder  tree  ? 
It  is  making  its  moan  for  the  loss  of  its  love, 

As  I  shall  do  for  thee. 

Now  fare-thee-well,  my  dearest  love, 

Till  I  retnm  on  shore ; 
And  thoa  shalt  be  my  only  love, 

Though  it  were  for  evermore. 

It  b  worth  while  thns  to  preserve  one  or  two  of  the  original  songs  on  which  Boms  improved, 
if  only  to  mark  the  vastness  of  the  improvement.] 


A    VISION. 

As  I  stood  by  yon  roofless  tower. 

Where  the  wa'-flower  scents  the  dewy  air. 
Where  th'  howlet  mourns  in  her  ivy  bower. 

And  tells  the  midnight  moon  her  care; 

The  winds  were  laid,  the  air  was  still. 
The  stars  they  shot  alang  the  sky ; 

The  fox  was  howling  on  the  hiU, 
And  the  distant  echoing  glens  reply. 

The  stream,  adown  its  hazelly  path. 
Was  rushing  by  the  ruined  wa^s. 

Hasting  to  join  the  sweeping  Nith,* 
Whose  distant  roaring  swells  and  fa's. 

The  cauld  blue  North  was  streaming  forth 
Her  Ughts,  wi'  hissing  eerie  (Un ; 

Athort  the  lift  they  start  and  shift. 
Like  Fortune's  favours,  tint  as  win. 

By  heedless  chance  I  turned  mine  eyes. 
And,  by  the  moonbeam,  shook  to  see 

A  stem  and  stalwart  ghaist  arise. 
Attired  as  minstrels  wont  to  bc.^ 

'  Var, — To  join  yon  river  on  the  Strath. 

'  Var. — Now  looking  over  firth  and  fanld. 

Her  horn  the  pale-faced  Cynthia  rearevl ; 
When,  lo  I  in  form  of  minstrel  auld, 
A  stem  and  stalwart  ghaist  appeared. 
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Had  I  a  statue  been  o'  stane^ 

His  darin'  look  had  daunted  me ; 
And  on  his  bonnet  graved  was  plain. 

The  sacred  posy — '  Libertie ! 

And  frae  his  harp  sic  strains  did  flow. 

Might  roused  the  slumbering  dead  to  hear; 

But  oh !  it  was  a  tale  of  wo. 
As  ever  met  a  Briton's  ear. 

He  sang  wi'  joy  the  former  day. 

He  weeping  wailed  his  latter  times; 
But  what  he  said  it  was  nae  play--^ 

I  winna  ventur't  in  my  rhymes. 

A  favourite  walk  of  Bums  during  his  residence  iu  Dumfries,  was 
one  along  the  right  bank  of  the  river  above  the  town,  terminating 
at  the  ruins  of  Lincluden  Abbey  and  Church,  which  occupy  a 
romantic  situation  on  a  piece  of  rising-ground  in  the  angle  at  the 
junction  of  the  Cluden  Water  with  the  Nith.  These  ruins  include 
many  fine  fragments  of  ancient  decorative  architecture,  and  are 
enshrined  in  a  natural  scene  of  the  utmost  beauty.  Bums,  according 
to  his  eldest  son,  often  mused  amidst  the  Lincluden  ruins.  There 
is  one  position  on  a  little  mount,  to  the  south  of  the  church,  where 
a  couple  of  landscapes  of  witching  loveliness  are  obtained,  set,  as 
it  were,  in  two  of  the  windows  of  the  ancient  building.  It  was 
probably  the  '  Calvary '  of  the  ancient  church  precinct.  This  the 
younger  Bums  remembers  to  have  been  a  favourite  resting-place 
of  the  poet. 

Such  is  the  locality  of  the  grand  and  thrilling  ode,  entitled  A 
Vision,  in  which  he  hints — ^for  more  than  a  hint  could  not  be 
ventured  upon — ^his  sense  of  the  degradation  of  the  ancient  manly 
spirit  of  his  country  under  the  conservative  terrors  of  the  passing 
era. 


OUT    OVER    THE     FOBTH. 
Tune — ChcurlU  Chrdoffs  wtkome  Home. 

Out  over  the  Forth  I  look  to  the  north. 

But  what  is  the  north  and  its  Highlands  to  me? 

The  south  nor  the  east  gie  ease  to  my  breast, 
The  far  foreign  land,  or  the  wild  rolling  sea. 

But  I  look  to  the  west,  when  I  gae  to  rest. 

That  happy  my  dreams  and  my  slumbers  may  be; 

For  far  in  the  west  lives  he  I  lo'e  best. 
The  lad  that  is  dear  to  my  babie  and  me. 


da  Lira  AND  woBu  oy  bubns.  Ptk 

LOUIS,    WHAT    BBOK    I    BT    THBE? 
Tmi^-^Lokii,  ythai  JUek  Ik^  Thaf 

Lotos,  what  reck  I  by  thee, 

Or  Oeordie  on  his  ocean? 
"Dyvar,  beggar  loons  to  me-^  Bankrapfc 

I  reign  in  Jeanie's  bosom. 

Let  her  crown  my  love  her  law. 

And  in  her  breast  enthrone  me : 
Kings  and  natioiuHHiwiih,  awa'  I 

B^randiesj  I  disown  ye !  Thief-b^gan 


BOMEBODTI 

Tultn-^l'^  the  8ah»  oj 

My  heart  is  sair — ^I  dare  na  teU— 
ky  heart  tesair  for  somebody, 
I  could  wake  a  winter  night 
For  the  sake  of  somebody. 
Oh-hon  1  for  somebody ! 
Oh-hey !  for  somebody ! 
1  conld  range  the  world  around, 
For  the  sake  o'  somebody ! 

Ye  powers  that  smile  on  virtuous  love, 

0  sweetly  smile  on  somebody  I 
Frae  ilka  danger  keep  him  free. 
And  send  me  safe  my  somebody ! 
Oh-hon !  for  somebody ! 
Oh-hey !  for  somebody  I 
I  wad  do— what  wad  I  not? 
For  the  sake  o'  somebody ! 

[*  The  wliole  of  this  wmg  was  wTitt«n  bjr  Burns,  except  the  third  and  fourth  Unet  of  aUaum 
firsti  which  are  taken  from  Ramsay's  song  to  the  same  tone.* — Stenhouse.] 


WILT    THOU    BE    MT    DEABIE? 

Am-^The  Suiar^a  DoehUr, 

Wilt  thou  be  my  dearie? 

When  sorrow  wrings  thy  gentle  heart. 

Wilt  thou  let  me  cheer  thee  ? 

By  the  treasure  of  my  soul. 

That 's  the  love  I  bear  thee ! 

I  swear  and  vow  that  only  thou 

Shall  ever  be  my  dearie. 

Only  thou,  I  swear  and  vow, 

Shall  ever  be  my  dearie. 
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Laaaie^  Bay  than  lo'es  me ; 
Or  if  thou  wilt  na  be  my  ain^ 
Say  na  thou  'It  refoae  me : 
If  it  wimia^  caima  be^ 
ThoUy  for  thine  may  choose  me^ 
Let  me^  lassie,  qtdcklv  die. 
Trusting  that  thou  lo  es  me. 
Lassie,  let  me  qtdckly  die. 
Trusting  that  thou  lo^es  me. 


LOVELY    POLLY    BTBWABT. 
TuKB^-F«  *r9  vMikome^  Ckarlit  Blewmi, 

O  lovely  PoUy  Stewart ! 

O  charming  PoUy  Stewart ! 
There 's  not  a  flower  that  blooms  in  May 

That's  half  so  fsdr  as  thou  art. 
The  flower  it  blaws,  it  fades,  and  fa's. 

And  art  can  neW  renew  it; 
But  worth  and  truth  eternal  youth 

Will  give  to  PoUy  Stewart. 

May  he  whose  arms  shall  fauld  thy  charms. 

Possess  a  leal  and  true  heart; 
To  him  be  given  to  ken  the  heaven 

He  grasps  m  Polly  Stewart. 
O  lovely  Polly  Stewart  I 

O  charming  Polly  Stewart ! 
There 's  ne'er  a  flower  that  blooms  in  May 

That 's  half  so  sweet  as  thou  art. 

[Polly  Stewart  was  the  daughter  of  a  oeitab  'V^^llie  Stewart^  on  whom  Boms  wrote  some 
impromptu  stanzas.  She  was  reared  in  comfortable  drcomstances,  a  few  miles  from  Bnms^s 
residence  at  Ellisland,  and  was  married  to  a  gentleman  of  large  property.  Sad  to  relate  of 
one  for  whom  Bmms  promised  that  worth  and  truth  would  gi?e  her  eternal  jonth,  this  poor 
woman  fell  aside  from  the  path  of  honour,  and  sunk  into  the  most  humble  drcmnstances  in 
her  old  age.  It  was  stated  a  few  yssn  ago,  that  she  lired  as  *  a  poor  larender'  (to  use  a 
phrase  of  Barbour's)  in  MaxweDtown.    She  is  believed  to  hare  subsequent]/  died  in  France.] 


COULD    AUGHT    OF    80NG.> 
TjntM-^Ai  SeUing  Day. 

Could  aught  of  song  declare  my  pains, 

(Tould  artful  numbers  more  thee. 
The  Muse  should  tell,  in  laboured  strains, 

O  Mary,  how  I  love  thee ! 

*  The  air  to  which  Bums  wrote  this  song,  was  the  production  of  Dr  Samuel  Howard, 
organist  of  St  Clement*s  Danes  in  the  middle  of  the  last  oentmy.  It  was  composed  for 
Bamsay's  song.  At  Setting  Jkuf  and  Bidng  Mom,  and  in  this  ooonsction  attamed  some 
popularitj. 
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They  who  but  feign  a  womided  lieart 

May  teach  the  lyre  to  languish; 
But  what  avails  the  pride  of  art^ 

When  wastes  the  soul  with  anguish  ? 

Then  let  the  sudden  bursting  sigh 

The  heart-felt  pang  discover ; 
And  in  the  keen,  yet  tender  eye, 

O  read  th'  imploring  lover ! 
For  well  I  know  thy  gentle  mind 

Disdains  art's  gay  disguising; 
Beyond  what  fancy  e'er  refined. 

The  voice  of  nature  prizing. 


WAE    IS    MY    HEART. 
TuKE — Woe  it  my  Heart. 

Wae  is  my  heart,  and  the  tear 's  in  my  e'e ; 
Lang,  lang,  joy 's  been  a  stranger  to  me : 
Forsaken  and  friendless,  my  burden  I  bear. 
And  the  sweet  voice  o'  pity  ne'er  soimds  in  my  car. 

Love,  thou  hast  pleasures,  and  deep  hae  I  loved : 
Love,  thou  hast  sorrows,  and  sair  hae  I  proved ; 
But  this  bruised  heart  that  now  bleeds  in  my  breast, 
I  can  feel  its  throbbings  will  soon  be  at  rest. 

Oh,  if  I  were  happy,  where  happy  I  hae  been, 
Down  by  yon  stream,  and  yon  bonny  castle-grecn ; 
For  there  he  is  wand'ring,  and  musing  on  me, 
Wha  wad  soon  dry  the  tear  frae  PhiUis's  e'c. 


HERE'S    TO    THY    HEALTH,    MY    BONNY    LASS. 

Tune — Laggan  Bum, 

Here 's  to  thy  health,  my  bonny  lass, 
Guid-night,  and  joy  be  wi'  thee ; 

I  '11  come  nae  mair  to  thy  bower-door. 
To  tell  thee  that  I  lo'c  thee. 

0  dinna  think,  my  pretty  pink. 
But  I  can  live  without  thee : 

1  vow  and  swear  I  dinna  care 

How  lang  ye  look  about  ye. 

Thou  *rt  aye  sac  free  informing  me 

Thou  hast  nae  mind  to  marry ; 
I  '11  be  as  free  informing  thee 

Nae  time  hae  I  to  tarry. 
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I  ken  thy  friends  try  ilka  meons^ 

Frae  wedlock  to  delay  thee ; 
Depending  on  some  higher  chance — 

But  fortune  may  betray  thee. 

I  ken  they  scorn  my  low  estate^ 

But  that  does  never  grieve  me ; 
But  I  'm  as  free  as  any  he, 

Sma'  siller  will  relieve  me. 
I  count  my  health  my  greatest  wealth, 

Sae  long  as  I  '11  enjoy  it : 
I  '11  fear  nae  scant,  I  11  bode  nae  want. 

As  lang's  I  get  employment. 

But  far-off  fowls  hae  feathers  fair. 

And  aye  until  ye  try  them : 
Though  they  seem  fair,  still  have  a  care. 

They  may  prove  waur  than  I  am. 
But  at  twal  at  night,  when  the  moon  shines  bright. 

My  dear,  I  'U  come  and  see  thee ; 
For  the  man  that  lo'es  his  mistress  weel, 

Nae  travel  makes  him  weary. 

Of  the  songs  which  appeared  in  Johnson's  fifth  volume,  there 
are  others  which  Bums  had  to  some  extent  amended  as  they  passed 
through  his  hands;  but  as  the  songs  themselves  are  of  no  great 
merit,  and  the  improvements  by  Bums  make  no  conspicuous 
appearance  amidst  their  rough,  and  often  indelicate  stanzas,  they 
are  postponed  to  a  subordinate  place  in  this  work. 

Aft;cr  all,  the  fifth  volume  of  Johnson  did  not  apparently 
exhaust  the  contributions  of  the  poet,  for  in  a  sixth,  published 
in  1803,  there  are  a  few  pieces  undoubtedly  by  him. 


ANNA,    THT    CHARMS. 
TuifE — Bonny  Mary, 

Anna,  thy  charms  my  bosom  fire. 

And  waste  my  soul  with  care ; 
But,  ah !  how  bootless  to  admire, 

When  fated  to  despair ! 
Yet  in  thy  presence,  lovely  fair. 

To  hope  may  be  forgiven ; 
For  sure  'twere  impious  to  despair. 

So  much  in  sight  of  heaven. 
VOL.  rv.  B 
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MT    LADY'S    GOWN,    THEBE'S    6AIBS    UPON'T. 

«  •  «  • 

Out  ower  yon  mxiir,  out  ower  yon  moss^ 
Whare  gor-cocks  through  the  heather  pass^ 
There  wons  auld  Colin's  bonny  lass — 
A  lily  in  a  wilderness. 

Sae  sweetly  move  her  gentle  limbs^ 
Like  music  notes  o'  lovers'  hymns : 
The  diamond  dew  is  her  een  sae  blue. 
Where  laughing  love  sae  wanton  swims. 


JOCKEY'S    TA'EN    THE    PAETING    KISS. 
Tmn— Jockey  *»  U^en  Ihe  Parting  Kist. 

Jockey 's  ta'en  the  parting  kiss. 

O'er  the  mountains  he  is  gane; 
And  with  him  is  a'  my  bliss, 

Nought  but  griefs  with  me  remain. 
Spare  my  luve,  ye  winds  that  blaw. 

Flashy  sleets  and  beating  rain  I 
Spare  my  luve,  thou  feathery  snaw. 

Drifting  o*er  the  fix)zen  plain. 

When  the  shades  of  evening  creep 

O'er  the  day's  fair,  gladsome  e'e, 
Sound  and  safely  may  he  sleep. 

Sweetly  blithe  his  waukening  be ! 
He  will  think  on  her  he  loves. 

Fondly  he  '11  repeat  her  name; 
For  where'er  he  distant  roves. 

Jockey's  heart  is  still  at  hame. 


O    LAY    THY    LOOF    IN    MINE,    LASS. 
TuwE — CordtBoineri  March. 

O  lay  thy  loof  in  mine,  lass,  palm 

In  mine,  lass,  in  mine,  lass ; 
And  swear  on  thy  white  hand,  lass. 
That  thou  wilt  be  my  ain. 

A  slave  to  love's  unbounded  sway. 
He  aft  has  wrought  me  meikle  wae; 
But  now  he  is  my  deadly  fae. 
Unless  thou  be  my  ain. 
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There  ^s  monie  a  lass  has  broke  my  rest. 
That  for  a  blink  I  hae  lo'ed  best;  an  instant 

But  thou  art  queen  within  my  breast. 
For  ever  to  remain, 

O  lay  thy  loof  in  mine,  lass. 
In  mine,  lass,  in  mine,  lass. 
And  swear  on  thy  white  hand,  lass. 
That  thou  wilt  be  my  ain. 


O  MALLY'S  MEEK,  MALLY'S  SWEET. 

O  Mally  's  meek,  Mally  's  sweet, 

Mally's  modest  and  discreet, 
Mally 's  rare,  Mally 's  feir, 

Mally 's  every  way  complete. 

As  I  was  walking  up  the  street, 
A  barefit  maid  I  chanced  to  meet; 

But  oh,  the  road  was  very  hard 
For  that  fair  maiden's  tender  feet. 

It  were  mair  meet  that  those  fine  feet 
Were  wed  laced  up  in  silken  shoon ; 

And  'twere  more  fit  that  she  should  sit 
Within  yon  chariot  gilt  aboon. 

Her  yellow  hair,  beyond  compare. 

Comes  trinklmg  down  her  swan-like  neck; 

And  her  two  eyes,  like  stars  in  skies. 
Would  keep  a  sinking  ship  firae  wreck. 

It  is  not  of  course  to  be  supposed  that  Bums  was  to  mend  his 
breach  with  the  family  at  Woodley  Park  by  lampooning  the  lady. 
Nor  could  the  scandd  of  this  quarrel,  and  of  its  sequel  of  coarse 
invectives,  be  expected  to  extenuate  the  more  general  odium  in 
which  politics  had  involved  him.  Nor  did  the  evil  stop  here. 
Very  naturally,  the  good  couple  at  Carse,  by  whose  fireside  he 
had  spent  so  many  happy  evenings,  took  part  with  their  fiiends 
at  Woodley;  and  most  sad  it  is  to  relate,  that  'the  worthy 
Glenriddd,  deep  read  in  old  coins,*  adopted  sentiments  of  repro- 
bation and  aversion  towards  the  Bard  of  the  Whistle.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  this  was  a  feeling  which  would  pervade  all  within 
the  Riddel  influence,  as  well  as  many  unconcerned  persons  who, 
having  to  judge  between  a  pretty  woman  of  fashion,  and  clever 
Mr  Bums — once  a  ploughman,  and  now  an  exdseman — ^would  not 


as  UfB  Asm  wcsEs  or  Busan.  itiH. 

poluqpt  take  modi  trouble  to  — cgUm  llie  extent  to  vUdi  the 
hdj  had  giren  prorocatioQ  to  so  ungalhmt  a  muse. 

In  April,  the  Laird  ot  Cane  died,  unreconciled  to  oar  poet,  who, 
remembering  onl j  his  worth  and  fisrmer  tindneaw^  immcdiatdy 
penned  an  elegiac  sonnet  on  the  aad  erent.  This  must  be  admitted 
as  a  magnanimons  act  on  Bnms's  part  mider  the  drcomatanoes; 
and  its  merit  is  the  greater,  that  it  was  done  on  the  spur  oi  a 
fint  impulse — the  sonnet  being  completed  so  earij  as  to  mppear  in 
the  local  newspaper,  beneath  the  announcement  ci  Gtenriddd's 
death. 

[8055ET    05    THE    DEATH    OF    GLE5BIDDEL.] 

No  more,  ye  warblers  of  the  wood,  no  more ; 
Nor  pour  your  descant  grating  on  my  soid : 
Thou  young-eyed  Spring,  gay  in  thy  verdant  stole- 


More  welcome  were  to  me  grim  Winter's  wildest  roar. 

How  can  ye  charm,  ye  flowers,  with  all  your  dyes? 

Yc  blow  upon  the  sod  that  wraps  my  friend ! 

How  can  I  to  the  tuneful  strain  attend  ? 
That  strain  flows  round  th'  untimely  tomb  where  Riddel  lies. 

Yes,  pour,  ye  warblers,  pour  the  notes  of  wo, 
And  sootbc  the  Virtues  weeping  o^er  his  bier : 
The  Man  of  Worth,  and  hath  not  left  his  peer, 

Is  in  his  narrow  bouse,  for  ever  darkly  low. 

Thee,  Spring,  again  with  joy  shall  others  greet ; 
Me,  memory  of  my  loss  will  only  meet. 

Bums,  besides  giving  Glenriddel  an  interleaved  copy  of  the 
Musical  Museum,  enriched  ^ith  many  manuscript  notes,  had  lent 
liim  a  private  manuscript  volume,  in  which  lie  kept  such  of  his 
minor  occasional  compositions  as  he  deemed  unworthy  of  being 
printed.  This  volume  not  being  returned  before  Glcnriddd's 
death,  Bums,  after  a  decent  interval,  bethought  him  of  reclaiming 
it — a  task  rendered  difficult  by  the  relation  in  which  he  now  stood 
regarding  the  family.  lie  adopted  the  resolution  of  seeking  the 
good  ofRces  of  a  sister  of  Mrs  Riddel;  and  the  letter  which  he 
wrote  to  that  lady  fortunately  survives,  to  reveal  to  us  his  sentiments 
respecting  the  odium  which  had  been  cast  upon  him.  It  fully 
appears  that  he  was  at  this  time  suffering  reproach  for  '  imputed 
improprieties,'  but  considered  himself  as  a  victim  of  prejudice  and 
caprice. 


Mt.  86.]  DEATfl  OT  OLENKIDDSL. 


TO    MISS 


[DuMFBiES,  May  or  June  1794  ?] 

Madam — Nothing  sliort  of  a  kind  of  absolute  necessity  eonld 
have  made  me  trouble  you  with  this  letter.  Except  my  ardent 
and  just  esteem  for  your  sense,  taste,  and  worth,  every  sentiment 
arising  in  my  breast,  as  I  put  pen  to  paper  to  you,  is  painful.  The 
scenes  I  have  passed  with  the  friend  of  my  soul,  and  his  amiable 
connections !  the  wrench  at  my  heart  to  think  that  he  is  gone,  for 
ever  gone  from  me,  never  more  to  meet  in  the  wanderings  of  a 
weary  world !  and  the  cutting  reflection  of  all,  that  I  had  most 
unfortunately,  though  most  imdeser\'edly,  lost  the  confidence  of  that 
soul  of  worth,  ere  it  took  its  flight ! — ^thesc,  madam,  are  sensations 
of  no  ordinary  anguish.  However  you  also  may  be  oflended  with 
some  imputed  improprieties  of  mine,  sensibility  you  know  I  possess, 
and  sincerity  none  will  deny  me. 

To  oppose  those  prejudices  which  have  been  raised  against  me,  is 
not  the  business  of  this  letter.  Indeed,  it  is  a  warfare  I  know  not 
how  to  wage.  The  powers  of  positive  vice  I  can  in  some  degree 
calculate,  and  against  direct  malevolence  I  can  be  on  my  guard ;  but 
who  can  estimate  the  fatuity  of  giddy  caprice,  or  ward  off  the 
imthinking  mischief  of  precipitate  folly  ? 

I  have  a  favour  to  request  of  you,  madam ;  and  of  your  sister,  Mi's 
[Eiddd],  through  your  means.  You  know  that,  at  the  wish  of  my 
late  friend,  I  made  a  collection  of  all  my  trifles  in  verse  which  I  had 
ever  written.  They  are  many  of  them  local,  some  of  them  puerile 
and  silly,  and  all  of  them  imfit  for  the  public  eye.  As  I  have  some 
little  fame  at  stake — a  fame  that  I  trust  may  live  when  the  hate  of 
those  'who  watch  for  my  halting,'  and  the  contumelious  sneer  of 
those  whom  accident  has  made  my  superiors,  will,  with  themselves, 
be  gone  to  the  regions  of  oblivion — I  am  uneasy  now  for  the  fate 
of  those  manuscripts.  Will  Mrs  [Riddel]  have  the  goodness  to 
destroy  them,  or  return  them  to  me  ?  As  a  pledge  of  friendship  they 
were  bestowed ;  and  that  circumstance,  indeed,  was  all  their  merit. 
Most  unhappily  for  me,  that  merit  they  no  longer  possess ;  and  I 
hope  that  Mrs  [Riddel]  ^s  goodness,  which  I  well  know,  and  ever 
will  revere,  will  not  reftise  this  favour  to  a  man  whom  she  once 
held  in  some  degree  of  estimation. 

With  the  sincerest  esteem,  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  madam,  &c. 

R.  B. 

The  fact  that  the  sonnet  on  Glenriddel  stands  almost  alone 
as   a   composition   of  Bums  during   the  first  half  of  1794,*  is 

'  On  the  Ist  April  1794,  Woodley  Park  was  advertised  for  sale.  Mr  Walter  Riddel  soon 
afler  inherited  Frian'  Cane  from  his  brother,  and  that  estate  was  in  like  manner  adyertised 
in  June. 
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tolerably  expressiye  evidence  of  the  wretchedness  which  he  then 
endured.  Ihiring  this  dismal  period^  even  the  feiYOurite  pnrsoit 
into  which  he  had  been  drawn  by  Mr  Thomson  was  nearly  at  a 
stand — ^the  following  being  the  only  portions  of  the  correspondence 
which  belong  to  it : — 

MB    THOMSON    TO    BURNS. 

Ediitbubgh,  17tk  April  1794. 

My  dear  Sir — Owing  to  the  distress  of  our  friend  for  the  loss 
of  his  child^  at  the  time  of  his  receiving  your  admirable  but 
melancholy  letter,  I  had  not  an  opportunity,  till  lately,  of  perus- 
ing it.^  How  sorry  I  am  to  find  Bums  sa^g:  'Canst  thou 
minister  to  a  mind  diseased?'  while  he  is  dehghting  others  from 
one  end  of  the  island  to  the  other.  Like  the  hypochondriac  who 
went  to  consult  a  physician  upon  his  case — '  Qo/  says  the  doctor, 
'  and  see  the  famous  Carlini,  who  keeps  all  Paris  in  good-humour.' 
'Alas !  sir,'  replied  the  patient,  'I  am  that  unhappy  Carlini ! ' 

Your  plan  for  our  meeting  together  pleases  me  greatly,  and  I 
trust  that  by  some  means  or  other  it  will  soon  take  place;  but  your 
bacchanalian  challenge  almost  frightens  me,  for  I  am  a  miserably 
weak  drinker ! 

Allan  is  much  gratified  by  your  good  opinion  of  his  talents.  He 
has  just  begun  a  sketch  from  your  Cotter's  Saturday  Night,  and,  if 
it  pleaseth  himself  in  the  design,  he  will  probably  etch  or  engrave  it. 
In  subjects  of  the  pastoral  and  humorous  kind  he  is,  perhaps, 
unrivalled  by  any  artist  living.  He  fails  a  little  in  giving  beauty 
and  grace  to  his  females,  and  his  colouring  is  sombre,  otherwise  his 
paintings  and  drawings  would  be  in  greater  request. 

I  like  the  music  of  the  Sutor^s  Dochter,  and  will  consider 
whether  it  shall  be  added  to  the  last  volume :  your  verses  to  it  are 
pretty;  but  your  humorous  English  song  to  suit  Jo  Janet,  is 
inimitable.  What  tliink  you  of  the  air.  Within  a  Mile  of  Edinburgh  ? 
It  has  always  struck  me  as  a  modem  English  imitation;  but  it  is 
said  to  be  Oswald^s,  and  is  so  much  liked,  that  I  believe  I  must 
include  it.  The  verses  are  little  better  than  namby-pamby.  Do 
you  consider  it  worth  a  stanza  or  two  ? 


BURNS     TO     MR     THOMSON. 

May  1794. 

My  dear  Sir — I  return  you  the  plates,  with  which  I  am  highly 
pleased ;  I  would  humbly  propose,  instead  of  the  younker  knitting 
stockings,  to  put  a  stock  and  horn  into  his  hands.  A  friend  of  mine, 

'  The  letter  to  Mr  CamuDgliam,  dated  20tli  Februatyi 


imnwrn   »«%»«•«   /v-b  m«<b->  ' 
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who  is  positively  the  ablest  judge  on  the  subject  I  have  ever  met 
with^  and  though  an  unknown^  is  yet  a  superior  artist  with  the 
buiin^  is  quite  charmed  with  Alhui's  manner.  I  got  him  a  pee]^  of 
the  Gentle  ShepJierd;  and  he  pronounces  Allan  a  most  origmal 
artist  of  great  excellence. 

For  my  part,  I  look  on  Mr  Allan's  choosing  my  favourite  poem 
for  his  subject,  to  be  one  of  the  highest  compliments  I  have  ever 
received. 

I  am  quite  vexed  at  Fleyel's  being  cooped  up  in  France,  as  it  will 
put  an  entire  stop  to  our  work.  Now,  and  for  six  or  seven  months, 
I  shall  be  quite  in  song,  as  you  shall  see  by  and  by.  I  know  you 
value  a  composition  bemuse  it  is  made  by  one  of  the  great  ones  as 
little  as  I  do.  However,  I  got  an  air,  pretty  enough,  composed  by 
Lady  Elizabeth  Heron  of  Heron,  which  she  calls  The  Banks  of  Cree. 
Cree  is  a  beautiM  romantic  stream;  and  as  her  ladyship  is  a 
particular  firiend  of  mine,  I  have  written  the  following  song  to  it : — 


THE    BANES    OF    CBEE. 
Tuirs— 7%«  Bank*  qfCne. 

Here  is  the  glen,  and  here  the  bower. 

All  underneath  the  birchen  shade ; 
The  village-bell  has  tolled  the  hour, 

O  what  can  stay  my  lovely  maid  ? 

'Tis  not  Maria's  whispering  call ; 

"Tis  but  the  balmy-breathing  gale. 
Mixed  with  some  warbler's  dying  faU, 

The  dewy  star  of  eve  to  hall. 

It  is  Maria's  voice  I  hear ! — 

So  calls  the  woodlark  in  the  grove. 
His  little  faithful  mate  to  cheer; 

At  once  'tis  music  and  'tis  love. 

And  art  thou  come  ? — and  art  thou  true  ? 

O  welcome,  dear,  to  love  and  me  I 
And  let  us  all  our  vows  renew. 

Along  the  flowery  banks  of  Cree. 

[The  air,  I  fear,  is  not  worth  your  while ;  else  I  would  send  it 
you.  I  am  hurried;  so  farewell  until  next  post.  My  seal  is  all 
well,  except  that  my  holly  must  be  a  bush,  not  a  tree,  as  in  the 
present  slueld.  I  sJso  enclose  it^  and  will  send  the  pebble  by  the 
first  opportunity.] 

It  is  to  the  latter  part  of  the  half-year  in  question,  that  we  must 
assign  an  affecting  anecdote  which  Mr  Lockhart  derived  from 
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Mr  David  M'Culloch  of  Ardwell — tiiea  a  young  man  cm  intimata 
tenuB  with  oar  bard.^  According  to  Mr  Lockhart :  'Mr  M'CnDodi 
waa  seldom  more  grieved  than^  when  riding  into  Dnmfiriea  one  fine 
anmmer  evening  to  attend  a  coimtjr  ball/  he  saw  Bnms  walking 
alone  on  the  shady  side  of  the  principal  street  of  the  town,  while 
the  opposite  side  was  gay  with  successive  groups  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  all  drawn  together  for  the  festivities  of  the  nighty  not 
one  of  whom  appeared  willing  to  recognise  him.  The  horseman 
dismounted  and  joined  Bums,  who,  on  his  proposing  to  him  to 
cross  the  street,  said:  ''Nay,  nay,  my  yoimg  Mend — ^that's  all 
over  now ; "  and  quoted  after  a  pause  some  verses  of  Lady  Grizel 
BaiUie's  pathetic  ballad : 

**  His  bonnet  stood  ance  fu*  fair  on  his  brow, 
His  sold  ane  looked  better  than  monie  ane^s  new ; 
Bat  now  he  lct*8  wear  ony  gate  it  will  hing, 
And  casts  himsel*  dowie  upon  the  com-bing. 

Oh,  were  we  joong,  as  we  ancc  hae  been, 
We  sod  hae  been  galloping  down  on  yon  green, 
And  linking  it  ower  the  lily-white  lea — 
And  wertna  mjf  heart  light  I  wad  dieJ" 

'  It  was  little  in  Bums's  character  to  let  his  feelings  on  certain 
subjects  escape  in  this  fashion.  He,  immediately  after  citing  these 
verses,  assumed  the  sprightliness  of  his  most  pleasing  manner; 
and  taking  his  young  friend  home  with  him,  entertained  him  very 
agreeably  imtil  the  hour  of  the  ball  arrived,  with  a  bowl  of  his 
usual  potation,  and  bonny  Jcan^s  singing  of  some  verses  which  he 
had  recently  composed/' 

Neither  was  it  in  Bums's  character  to  remain  permanently  under 
the  dejection  which  had  beset  him  during  the  early  part  of  this 
year.  The  summer  came  on,  to  tempt  liim  into  the  country,  and 
charm  him  into  song.  Time  softened  away  the  odium  bestowed 
upon  him  by  the  superior  circles  in  Dumfries.  Even  the  political 
horizon  began  to  clear  a  little,  now  that  reaction  for  moderation 
was  setting  in  at  Paris,  and  Robespierre's  downfall  was  approaching. 
Britain  had  stood  the  first  shock  of  French  propagandism ;  a  great 

'  In  the  minute  of  the  mooting  of  the  Damfries  St  Andrew's  Lodge  for  May  6,  1794, 
D.  M'Colloch  is  admitted  a  member.     Boms  is  not  mentioned  in  the  list  of  those  present. 

'  The  King*s  Birthday  of  1794  was  celebrated  in  Damfries  with  unusual  cordiality  and 

variety  of  demonstrations.     Two  large  dinner-parties  met  at  the  ions,  and  at  six  o'clock  there 

was  a  grand  reunion  in  the  Town  Hall,  to  drink  the  king's  health.     The  Lojfol  Native  Chtb 

^^on  ribbons  embroidered  by  loyal  ladies  in  their  hats,  and  the  multitude  was  regaled  with 

^^■pn.    It  is  yexy  likely  that  this  was  the  occasion  of  Mr  M'CoUoch's  rencontre  with  Buns. 
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naval  victory  had  cheered  the  ministry ;  and  the  propertied  classes 
began  to  feel  less  nervous.  After  a  few  months  had  passed  over. 
Bums  recovered  in  a  great  measure  from  his  depressed  state,  and 
once  more  thought  that  a  supervisorship  might  be  in  store  for 
him.  It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  some  degree  of  permanent 
sourness  towards  'respectable  people'  from  this  time  remained  in 
his  mind,  accompanied  by  a  greater  tendency  for  society  beneath 
even  his  own  humble  grade.  It  also  appears  that  the  vigour  of 
his  constitution  was  now  beginning,  at  five-and-thirty,  to  give  way 
under  the  effects  of  his  generally  imprudent  course  of  life. 

It  was  very  probably  in  consequence  of  an  appointment  made  at 
their  late  rencontre,  that  Bums  wrote  as  follows  to  Mr  M^Culloch. 
The  allusion  to  a  visit  to  Mr  Heron  of  Heron  at  Kerroughtree,  is 
characteristic  of  the  proud  poet,  and  also  valuable  as  shewing  that 
at  least  a  Whig  country  gentleman  deemed  him  presentable  at  this 
time  before  good  society. 

TO    DAVID    M'CULLOCH,    ESQ. 

DuMFBiES,  21tt  June  1794. 

My  deab  Sir — My  long-projected  journey  through  your  country 
is  at  last  fixed;  and  on  Wednesday  next,  if  you  have  nothing  of 
more  importance  to  do,  take  a  saxmter  down  to  Gatehouse  about 
two  or  three  o'clock;  I  shall  be  happy  to  take  a  draught  of 
M'Kune's  best  with  you.  Collector  Syme  will  be  at  Glen's  about 
that  time,  and  will  meet  us  about  dish-of-tea  hour.  Syme  goes 
also  to  Kerroughtree,  and  let  me  remind  you  of  your  kind  promise 
to  accompany  me  there :  I  will  need  all  the  fiiends  I  can  muster, 
for  I  am  indeed  ill  at  ease  whenever  I  approach  your  honourables 
and  right  honourables.     Yours  sincerely,  B.  B. 


TO    MRS    DUNLOP. 

Castle-Douglas,  25th  June  1794. 

Here,  in  a  solitary  inn,  in  a  solitary  village,  am  I  set  by  myself, 
to  amuse  my  brooding  fancy  as  I  may.  Solitary  confinement,  you 
know,  is  Howard^s  favourite  idea  of  reclaiming  sinners ;  so  let  me 
consider  by  what  fatality  it  happens  that  I  have  so  long  been  so 
exceeding  sinful  as  to  neglect  the  correspondence  of  the  most 
valued  firiend  I  have  on  earth.  To  tell  you  that  I  have  been  in 
poor  health  will  not  be  excuse  enough,  though  it  is  true.  I  am 
afraid  that  I  am  about  to  suffer  for  the  follies  of  my  youth.  My 
medical  friends  threaten  me  with  a  flying  gout ;  but  I  trust  they 
are  mistaken. 

I  am  just  going  to  trouble  your  critical  patience  with  the  first 
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gketdi  of  a  stanza  I  have  been  framing  as  I  passed  along  iiie  xoad. 
The  subject  is  Liberty :  you  know^  my  honoured  friend,  how  dear 
the  iheme  is  to  me.  I  oesign  it  as  an  irregular  ode  for  General 
Washington's  birthday.  After  having  mentioned  the  d^eneracy 
of  other  kingdoms,  I  come  to  Scotland  thus : 

Thee,  Caledonia,  thy  wild  heaths  among. 
Thee,  fSamed  for  martial  deed  and  sacred  scmg. 

To  thee  I  turn  with  swimming  eyes; 
Where  is  that  soul  of  freedom  fled? 
Immingled  with  the  mighty  dead. 

Beneath  the  hallowed  turf  where  Wallace  lies  f 
Hear  it  not,  Wallace,  in  thy  bed  of  death. 

Ye  babbling  winds,  in  silence  sweep. 

Disturb  ye  not  the  hero's  sleep, 
Nor  give  the  coward  secret  breath. 
Is  this  the  power  in  freedom's  war. 

That  wont  to  bid  the  battle  rage? 

With  the  additions  of — 

Behold  that  eye  which  shot  immortal  hate. 

Braved  usurpation's  boldest  daring; 
That  arm  which,  nerved  with  thundering  fate. 

Crushed  the  despot's  proudest  bearing : 
One  quenched  in  disurkness  like  the  sinking  star. 

And  one  the  palsied  arm  of  tottering,  powerless  age. 

You  will  probably  have  another  scrawl  from  me  in  a  stage 
or  two.  Bi.  B* 

There  has  been  preserved  one  more  letter  to  Clarinda,  and  from 
several  allusions  contained  in  it,  it  seems  not  unlikely  to  have 
been  penned  at  the  same  time  with  the  preceding  epistle  to  Mrs 
Dunlop. 

TO    CLARINDA. 

Before  you  ask  me  why  I  have  not  written  you,  first  let  me  be 
informed  by  you,  kow  I  shall  write  you?  'In  friendship,'  you  say; 
and  I  have  many  a  time  taken  up  my  pen  to  try  an  epistle  of 
'friendship'  to  you,  but  it  will  not  do;  tis  like  Jove  grasping  a 
popgun  after  having  wielded  his  thunder.  When  I  take  up  the  pen, 
recollection  ruins  me.  Ah,  my  ever-dearest  Clarinda !  Clarinda ! 
What  a  host  of  memory's  tenderest  of^ring  crowd  on  my  fancy 
at  that  sound!  But  I  must  not  indulge  that  subject;  you  have 
forbid  it. 

I  am  extremely  happy  to  learn  that  your  precious  health  is 
re-established,  and  that  you  are  once  more  fit  to  enjoy  that  satis&ction 
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in  existence  wliicli  health  alone  can  give  ns.  My  old  firiend  Ainslie 
has  indeed  been  kind  to  you.  Tell  him,  that  I  envy  him  the  power 
of  serving  yon.  I  had  a  letter  from  him  a  while  ago,  but  it  was  so 
dry,  so  distant,  so  like  a  card  to  one  of  his  clients,  that  I  could  scarce 
bear  to  read  it,  and  have  not  yet  answered  it.  He  is  a  good,  honest 
fellow,  and  can  write  a  friendly  letter,  which  would  do  equal  honour 
to  his  head  and  his  heart,  as  a  whole  sheaf  of  his  letters  which  I 
haye  by  me  will  witness;  and  though  Fame  does  not  blow  her 
trumpet  at  my  approach  now  as  she  did  then,  when  he  first  honoured 
me  with  his  friendship,  yet  I  am  as  proud  as  ever ;  and  when  I  am 
laid  in  my  grave,  I  wish  to  be  stretched  at  my  fiill  length,  that  I 
may  occupy  every  inch  of  ground  I  have  a  right  to. 

You  would  laugh  were  you  to  see  me  where  I  am  just  now. 
Would  to  Heaven  you  were  here  to  laugh  with  me,  though  I  am 
afraid  that  crying  would  be  our  first  employment !  Here  am  I  set^ 
a  sohtary  hermit,  in  the  soKtary  room  of  a  solitary  inn,  with  a 
solitary  bottle  of  wine  by  me,  as  grave  and  as  stupid  as  an  owl,  but, 
like  that  owl,  still  faithfol  to  my  old  song ;  in  confirmation  of  which, 
my  dear  Mrs  Mac,  here  is  your  good  health!  May  the  hand- 
waled  benisons  o'  Heaven  bless  your  bonny  face;  and  the  wratch 
wha  skellies  at  your  welfare,  may  the  auld  tinkler  deil  get  him  to 
dout  his  rotten  heart !     Amen. 

You  must  know,  my  dearest  madam,  that  these  now  many  years, 
wherever  I  am,  in  whatever  company,  when  a  married  lady  is  called 
as  a  toast,  I  constantly  give  you ;  but  as  your  name  has  never  passed 
my  lips,  even  to  my  most  intimate  friend,  I  give  you  by  the  name  of 
Mrs  Mac.  This  is  so  well  known  among  my  acquaintances,  that 
when  any  married  lady  is  called  for,  the  toast-master  will  say: 
'  Oh,  we  need  not  ask  him  who  it  is :  here 's  Mrs  Mac ! '  I  have  also, 
among  my  convivial  friends,  set  on  foot  a  round  of  toasts,  which  I 
call  a  round  of  Arcadian  Shepherdesses — ^that  is,  a  round  of  favourite 
ladies,  under  female  names  celebrated  in  ancient  song ;  and  then  you 
are  my  Clarinda.  So,  my  lovely  Clarinda,  I  devote  this  glass  of  wine 
to  a  most  ardent  wish  for  your  happiness. 

In  vain  would  Prudence,  with  decorous  sneer, 
Point  out  a  censuring  world,  and  bid  me  fear  : 
Above  that  world  on  wings  of  love  I  rise, 
I  know  its  worst,  and  can  that  worst  despise. 

^  Wronged,  injured,  shunned,  impitied,  unredrest ; 
The  mocked  quotation  of  the  scomer's  jest ' — 
Let  Prudence'  direst  bodements  on  me  HeQI, 
Clarinda,  rich  reward !  overpays  them  all. 

I  have  been  rhyming  a  little  of  late,  but  I  do  not  know  if  they  are 
worth  postage. 

Tell  me  what  you  think  of  the  following  monody.    ♦    ♦    •     ♦ 
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The  subject  of  the  foregoing  is  a  woman  of  fitshion  in  this  cotintiy^ 
with  whom  at  one  period  I  was  well  acquainted.  By  some  scanda- 
lous conduct  to  me^  and  two  or  three  other  gentlemen  here  as  well 
as  me,  she  steered  so  far  to  the  north  of  my  good  opinion,  that  I 
haye  made  her  the  theme  of  several  ill-natured  things.  The  following 
epigram  struck  me  the  other  day  as  I  passed  her  carriage.   «  *  *  * 

The  monody  was  that  On  a  Lady  famed /or  her  Caprice — ^namely, 
the  beautiful  and  accomplished  Mrs  Walter  Riddel.  The  epigram 
is  a  composition  even  less  worthy  of  Bums,  and  this  not  merely  in 
respect  of  ability,  but  of  feeling.  To  have  given  expression  to  such 
sentiments  regarding  a  female,  even  though  a  positive  wrong  had 
been  inflicted,  would  have  been  totally  indefensible ;  and  still  more 
astounding  is  it  to  find,  that  the  bard  could  think  of  exhibiting  such 
an  effusion  to  another  female.  Strange  that  the  generous  heart, 
which  never  failed  to  have  ruth  on  human  wo,  which  felt  even  for 
'  the  ourie  cattle  and  the  silly  sheep,'  which  glowed  with  patriotic 
fire,  and  disdained  everything  like  a  sordid  or  shabby  action,  should 
have  been  capable  of  condescending  to  an  expression  of  coarse  and 
rancoroiu3  feeling  against  a  woman,  and  one  who  had  shewn  him 
many  kindnesses !  But  yet  such  was  Bums — the  irritable  genius, 
as  well  as  the  humane  man.^ 


BURNS    TO    MR    THOMSON. 

July  1794. 

Is  there  no  news  yet  of  Plcyel?  Or  is  your  work  to  be  at  a  dead 
stop,  until  the  allies  set  our  modem  Orpheus  at  liberty  from  the 
savage  thraldom  of  democrat  discords  ?  Alas  the  day  !  And  wo  is 
me !  That  auspicious  period,  pregnant  with  the  happiness  of 
millions  *  *  *  seems  by  no  means  near. 

I  have  presented  a  copy  of  your  songs  to  the  daughter  of  a 
much-valued  and  much-honoured  friend  of  mine — Mr  Graham  of 
Fintry.  I  wrote  on  the  blank-side  of  the  title-page  the  following 
address  to  the  young  lady : — 

Here,  where  the  Scottish  Muse  immortal  lives. 
In  sacred  strains  and  tuneful  numbers  joined. 

Accept  the  gift,  though  himible  he  who  gives ; 
Kich  is  the  tribute  of  the  grateful  mind. 

*  The  manuscript  of  the  epigram  in  question  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr  W.  F.  WatsoD, 
Princes  Street,  Edinboigh. 
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So  may  no  ruffian  feeling  in  tliy  breast^ 
Discordant  jar  thy  bosom-cliords  among; 

Bnt  Peace  attmie  thy  gentle  sonl  to  rest^ 
Or  Love  ecstatic  wake  his  seraph  song : 

Or  Pity's  notes^  in  Inxury  of  tears^ 
As  modest  Want  the  tale  of  wo  reveals ; 

While  conscious  Virtue  all  the  strain  endears^ 
And  heaven-bom  Piety  her  sanction  seals. 

This  letter  contains  an  ironical  tirade  on  the  mishaps  of  Prussia 
in  her  war  against  France^  which  Dr  Currie  had  deemed  imfit  for 
publication. 

Though  Bums  had  on  several  occasions^  in  1793^  acted  on  his 
own  principle^  'to  jouk  and  let  the  jaw  flee  o'er/  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  he  sometimes  let  himself  out  in  this  manner  respecting  passing 
events^  both  in  conversation  and  in  private  letters.  Nor  can  we 
suppose  that  so  impetuous  a  spirit,  which  regarded  the  whole  anti- 
Gallic  policy  of  Europe  as  an  error,  leading  to  the  destruction  of 
men  and  their  best  interests,  could  have  effectually  chained  itself  up. 
Even  the  foolish  fears  often  expressed  by  the  Conservative  party  of 
the  day,  and  the  paltriness  of  the  means  condescended  to  in  many 
instances  for  the  preservation  of  the  country  throughoufc  the  crisis, 
were  but  too  apt  to  provoke  a  manly  nature  such  as  his  to  cry  out 
and  spare  not.  Being,  on  the  other  hand,  little  apt  to  think  his 
words  of  great  consequence,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  he  was  much 
less  cautious  in  the  expression  of  his  opinions  than  was  necessary  for 
his  escaping  censure.  We  have  already  had  some  of  these  escapes 
of  political  sentiment  before  us.  Some  others  have  survived  till  these 
times  on  the  breath  of  tradition  and  otherwise. 

In  a  lady's  pocket-book,  he  inscribed  an  extempore  quatrain : 

Grant  me,  indulgent  Heaven,  that  I  may  live. 
To  see  the  miscreants  feel  the  pains  they  give : 
Deal  Freedom's  sacred  treasures  free  as  air. 
Till  slave  and  despot  be  but  things  which  were. 

More  bitter  was  the  verse  which  he  called — 

THE    CREED    OF    POVERTY. 

In  politics  if  thou  wouldst  mix. 

And  mean  thy  fortunes  be ; 
Bear  this  in  mind,  be  deaf  and  blind. 

Let  great  folks  hear  and  see. 
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Bums  and  Syme^  mfh  a  young  physician  named  Maxwell^  and 
several  others^  all  latitadinarians  in  most  respects^  and  all  of  tliem 
enemies  of  the  system  pursued  by  the  government^  held  occasional 
symposia  of  a  strictly  private  nature,  at  which  they  could  enunciate 
their  sentiments  freely.  It  is  said  that  they  locked  the  door  of 
their  place  of  meeting — a  drcumstanoe  which  would,  of  course,  set 
the  popular  imagination  at  work,  and  cause  them  to  be  suspected  of 
something  even  worse  than  what  they  were  guilty  of.  In  antagonism 
to  them,  was  a  club  of  Anti-Gallicans,  who  took  upon  themselves 
the  name  of  the  Loyal  Natives;  and  it  appears  that  one  of  these 
gentlemen  v^itured  on  one  occasion  to  launch  a  political  pellet 
at  the  three  Mends  of  the  people.  A  very  miserable  peUet  it 
was: — 

Te  Sons  of  Sedition,  give  ear  to  my  song ; 
Let  Syme,  Bums,  and  Maxwell  parade  every  throng ; 
With  Craken  the  attorney,  and  Mundell  the  quack, 
Send  Willie  the  monger  to  hell  with  a  smack. 

This   being  handed   across  the  table  to  Bums  at  one  of  the 
meetings  of  the  disloyal  corps,  he  instantly  endorsed  it  with — 

Ye  true  Loyal  Natives,  attend  to  my  song, 

In  uproar  and  riot  rejoice  the  night  long ; 

From  envy  and  hatred  your  corps  is  exempt. 

But  where  is  your  shield  from  the  darts  or  contempt? 

It  is  far  from  likely  that  the  whole  of  the  democratic  efiusions 
of  Bums  have  come  down  to  us.  For  many  years,  that  kind  of 
authorsliip  was  attended  with  so  much  reproach,  that  men  of 
humanity  studied  to  conceal  rather  than  to  expose  the  evidence 
by  which  it  could  be  proved  against  him.  And  even  after  the 
poor  bard^s  death,  the  interests  of  his  young  family  demanded  of 
all  the  admirers  of  his  name,  that  nothing  should  be  brought 
forward  which  was  calculated  to  excite  a  political  jealousy 
regarding  him.  Hence,  for  many  years  there  was  a  mystery 
observed  on  this  subject.  During  that  time,  of  course,  many 
manuscripts  might  perish. .  As  things  now  stand — the  whole 
matter  being  looked  on  as  only  a  curious  piece  of  literary 
history — there  can  be  no  great  objection  to  the  publication 
of  any  piece  of  the  kind  which  may  have  chanced  to  be 
preserved.  There  is  one  which,  but  for  the  manner  in  which  it 
introduces  the  name  of  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.,  might  have 
now  been  read  without  any  pain,  as  containing  only  the  feelings 
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of  a  man  who  looked  too  sanguiiiely  upon  the  popular  canse  in 
Erance: — 

THE    TBEE    OF    LIBEBTT. 

Heard  ye  o'  the  tree  o'  France^ 

I  watna  what's  the  name  o  't; 
Around  it  a'  the  patriots  dance^ 

Weel  Europe  kens  the  fame  o  't. 
It  stands  where  ance  the  Bastile  stood^ 

A  prison  built  by  kings^  man^ 
When  Superstition's  hellish  brood 

Kept  IVance  in  leading-strings^  man. 

Upo'  this  tree  there  grows  sic  fruity 

Its  yirtues  a'  can  tell,  man; 
It  raises  man  aboon  the  brute, 

It  maks  him  ken  himsel',  man. 
Gif  ance  the  peasant  taBte  a  bit. 

He 's  greater  than  a  lord,  man. 
And  wi'  the  b^gar  shares  a  mite 

O'  a'  he  can  i^ord,  man. 

This  firuit  is  worth  a'  Afric's  wealth. 

To  comfort  us  'twas  sent,  man : 
To  gie  the  sweetest  blush  o'  health. 

And  mak  us  a'  content,  man. 
It  clears  the  een,  it  cheers  the  heart, 

Maks  high  and  low  gnid  friends,  man; 
And  he  wha  acts  the  traitor's  part. 

It  to  perdition  sends,  man. 

My  blessings  aye  attend  the  chiel, 

Wha  pitied  Gallia's  slaves,  man. 
And  staw  a  branch,  spite  o'  the  deil, 

Frae  yont  the  western  waves,  man. 
Fair  Virtue  watered  it  wi'  care, 

Andnow  she  sees  wi'  pride,  man. 
How  weel  it  buds  and  blossoms  there. 

Its  branches  spreading  wide,  man. 

But  vicious  folk  aye  hate  to  see 

The  works  o'  Virtue  thrive,  man; 
The  courtly  vermin's  banned  the  tree, 

And  grat  to  see  it  thrive,  man ; 
King  Loui'  thought  to  cut  it  down. 

When  it  was  unco  sma',  man ; 
For  this  the  watchman  cracked  his  crown. 

Cut  aff  his  head  and  a',  man. 
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A  mcked  crew  syne,  on  a  time^ 

Did  tak  a  solemn  aith^  man^ 
It  ne'er  should  flourish  to  its  prime, 

I  wat  they  pledged  their  fiuth,  man. 
Awa'  they  gaed  wi'  mock  parade. 

Like  beagles  hunting  game,  man. 
But  soon  grew  weary  o'  the  trade. 

And  wished  they  d  been  at  hame,  man. 

For  Freedom,  standing  by  the  tree. 

Her  sons  cUd  loudly  ca',  man ; 
She  sang  a  sang  o'  liberty. 

Which  pleas»l  them  ane  and  a',  man. 
By  her  inspired,  the  new-bom  race 

Soon  drew  the  avenging  steel,  man ; 
The  hirelings  ran — ^her  foes  gied  chase. 

And  banged  the  despot  weel,  man. 

Let  Britain  boast  her  hardy  oak, 

Her  poplar  and  her  pine,  man, 
Auld  Britain  ance  could  crack  her  joke, 

And  o'er  her  neighbours  shine,  man. 
But  seek  the  forest  round  and  round, 

And  soon  'twill  be  agreed,  man. 
That  sic  a  tree  can  not  be  found 

'Twixt  London  and  the  Tweed,  man. 

Without  this  tree,  alake  this  life 

Is  but  a  vale  o'  wo,  man ; 
A  scene  o'  sorrow  mixed  wi'  strife, 

Nac  real  joys  we  know,  man. 
We  labour  soon,  wc  labour  late, 

To  feed  the  titled  knave,  man  ; 
And  a'  the  comfort  wc  're  to  get. 

Is  that  ayont  the  grave,  man. 

Wi'  plenty  o'  sic  trees,  I  trow, 

The  warld  would  live  in  peace,  man ; 
Tlic  sword  would  help  to  mak  a  plougli. 

The  din  o'  war  wad  cease,  man. 
Like  brethren  in  a  common  cause, 

We  'd  on  each  other  smile,  man ; 
And  equal  rights  and  equal  laws 

Wad  gladden  every  isle,  man. 

Wae  worth  the  loon  wha  wadna  cat 

Sic  halesome  dainty  cheer,  man ; 
I'd  gie  my  shoon  frae  aff  my  feet, 

To  taste  sic  firuit,  I  swear,  man. 
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Syne  let  iis  pray^  anld  England  may 
Sure  plant  this  far-fam^  tree^  man ; 

And  blithe  we  'U  sing^  and  hail  the  day 
That  gave  we  liberty^  man/ 


MB    THOMSON    TO    BUBNS. 

Edinbuboh,  10th  August  17D4. 

My  dear  Sir — ^I  owe  yon  an  apology  for  having  so  long  delayed 
to  acknowledge  the  favour  of  your  last.  I  fear  it  will  be  as  you  say — 
I  shall  have  no  more  songs  from  Pleyel  till  France  and  we  are 
friends ;  but,  nevertheless,  I  am  very  desirous  to  be  prepared  with 
the  poetry ;  and  as  the  season  approaches  in  which  your  Muse  of 
Coila  visits  you,  I  trust  I  shall,  as  formerly,  be  firequently  gratified 
with  the  result  of  your  amorous  and  tender  interviews ! 

It  will  be  found  in  the  few  ensuing  pages  that,  as  usual.  Bums 
got  into  active  inspiration  during  the  autumn.  He  appears  to 
have  now  recovered  from  the  low  spirits  which  beset  him  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year. 

BURNS    TO    MR    THOMSON. 

30th  August  1794. 

The  last  evening,  as  I  was  straying  out,  and  thinking  of  OW  the 
Hills  and  far  away,  I  spim  the  following  stanza  for  it ;  but  whether 
my  spinning  will  deserve  to  be  laid  up  in  store,  like  the  precious 
thread  of  the  silkworm,  or  brushed  to  the  devil,  like  the  vile  manu- 
facture of  the  spider,  I  leave,  my  dear  sir,  to  your  usual  candid 
criticism.  I  was  pleased  with  several  lines  in  it  at  first,  but  I  own 
that  now  it  appears  rather  a  flimsy  business. 

This  is  just  a  hasty  sketch,  until  I  see  whether  it  be  worth  a 
critique.  We  have  many  sailor-songs,  but  as  far  as  I  at  present 
recollect,  they  are  mostly  the  e£Piisions  of  the  jovial  sailor,  not  the 
waiUngs  of  his  love-lorn  mistress.  I  must  here  make  one  sweet 
exception — Sweet  Annie  frae  the  Sea^beach  came.  Now  for  the 
song : — 

ON    THE    seas    and    FAB    AWAY. 
Tune— 0»er  the  BiUs,  &c. 

How  can  my  poor  heart  be  glad, 
When  absent  from  my  sailor  lad? 
How  can  I  the  thought  forego. 
He 's  on  the  seas  to  meet  the  foe? 

1  Originally  printed  in  the  People's  Edition  of  Burns  (1840),  from  a  maniucrlpt  in  the 
possession  of  Mr  James  Dnncan,  Moaesfield,  Glasgow* 
VOL.  IV.  F 
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Let  me  wander^  let  me  rove. 
Still  my  heart  is  with  my  love : 
Nightly  dreamB^  and  thoughts  by  day^ 
Are  with  him  that 's  far  away. 

CHOBUS. 

On  the  seas  and  far  away^ 
On  stormy  seas  and  far  away ; 
Nightly  dreams^  and  thoughts  by  day^ 
Are  aye  with  him  that's  far  away. 

When  in  summer's  noon  I  faint. 
As  weary  flocks  around  me  pant. 
Haply  in  the  scorching  sun 
My  sailor's  thundering  at  his  gun : 
Bullets,  spare  my  only  joy ! 
Bullets,  spare  my  darling  boy  I 
Fate,  do  with  me  what  you  may, 
Spare  but  him  that 's  far  away  I 

At  the  starless  midnight  hour. 

When  winter  rules  with  boundless  power ; 

As  the  storms  the  forest  tear. 

And  thunders  rend  the  howling  air. 

Listening  to  the  doubling  roar, 

Surging  on  the  rocky  shore. 

All  I  can — I  weep  and  pray, 

For  his  weal  that 's  far  away. 

Peace,  thy  olive  wand  extend. 

And  bid  wild  War  his  ravage  end, 

Man  with  brother  man  to  meet. 

And  as  a  brother  kindly  ffrect : 

Then  may  Heaven  with  pWrons  gales, 

Fill  my  sailor's  welcome  sails. 

To  my  arms  their  charge  convey. 

My  dear  lad  that 's  far  away. 

• 

I  give  you  leave  to  abuse  this  song,  but  do  it  in  the  spirit  of 
Christian  meekness. 


MB    THOMSON    TO    BUBNS. 

Edinbuboh,  16th  Sept.  1794. 

My  dear  Sir — ^You  have  anticipated  my  opinion  of  On  the  Seas 
and  far  away ;  I  do  not  think  it  one  of  your  very  happy  produc- 
tions, though  it  certaioly  contains  stanzas  thait  are  worthy  of  all 
acceptation. 
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The  second  is  the  least  to  my  likings  particularly,  '  Bullets,  spare 
my  only  joy  V  Confound  the  bullets  1  It  might,  perhaps^  be  objected 
to  the  tlurd  verse,  ^  At  the  starless  midnight  hour/  that  it  has  too 
much  grandeur  of  imagery,  and  that  greater  simplicity  of  thought 
would  have  better  suited  the  character  of  a  sailor^s  sweetheart. 
The  tune,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  of  the  brisk,  cheerful  kind. 
Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  in  my  humble  opinion,  the  song  would 
be  better  adapted  to  the  tune,  if  it  oonnsted  only  of  the  &^  and 
last  verses,  with  the  choruses. 


BURNS    TO    MB    THOMSON. 

Sept.  1794. 

[Little  do  the  Trustees  for  our  Manufactures,  when  they  &ank 
my  letters  to  you^  little  do  they  consider  what  kind  of  manufacture 
they  are  encouraging.  The  manufacture  of  Nonsense  was  certainly 
not  in  idea  when  the  act  of  parliament  was  framed,  and  yet,  under 
my  hands  and  your  cover,  it  thrives  amazingly.  Well,  there  are 
more  pernicious  manufactures,  that  is  certain.] 

I  shall  withdraw  my  On  the  Seas  and  far  away  altogether :  it  is 
unequal,  and  unworthy  the  work.  Making  a  poem  is  like  begetting 
a  son :  you  cannot  know  whether  you  have  a  wise  man  or  a  fool^ 
until  you  produce  him  to  the  world  to  try  him. 

For  that  reason,  I  send  you  the  ofispring  of  my  brain^  abortions 
and  all ;  and,  as  such,  pray  look  over  them,  and  forgive  them,  and 
bum  them.^  I  am  flattered  at  your  adopting  Ca^  the  Yowes  to  the 
Knowes,  as  it  was  owing  to  me  that  ever  it  saw  the  light.  About 
seven  years  ago,  I  was  well  acquainted  with  a  worthy  little  fellow 
of  a  clergyman,  a  Mr  Clunie,  who  sang  it  charmingly ;  and,  at  my 
request,  Mr  Clarke  took  it  down  from  his  singing.  When  I  gave  it 
to  Johnson,  I  added  some  stanzas  to  the  song,  and  mended  others^ 
but  still  it  wiU  not  do  for  you.  In  a  solitary  stroll  which  I  took 
to-day,  I  tried  my  hand  on  a  few  pastoral  lines,  following  up  the 
idea  of  the  chorus,  which  I  would  preserve.  Here  it  is,  with  all  its 
crudities  and  imperfections  on  its  head. 

CA»    THE    YOWES    TO    THE    KNOWES. 

QUORUB. 

Ca'  the  yowes  to  the  knowes, 
Ca'  them  where  the  heather  grows, 
Ca'  them  where  the  bumie  rows. 
My  bonny  dearie ! 

^  Thifl  Virgilian  order  of  the  poet  should,  I  think,  be  disobeyed  with  respect  to  the  song  In 
qxiestion,  the  second  stsnu  excepted. — Nbie  bjf  Mr  Thomscm. 

Doctors  difiiBr.    The  objection  to  the  second  staasa  does  not  strike  the  editor. — Cusbib. 
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Hark !  the  mavis'  evening-saDg 
Sounding  Cluden's  woods  amang; 
Then  a  fanlding  let  ns  gang^ 
My  bonny  dearie. 

We  'U  gae  down  by  Cluden  side. 
Through  the  hazels  spreading  wide. 
O'er  the  waves  that  sweetly  glide 
To  the  moon  sae  clearly. 

Yonder  Cluden's  silent  towers, 
Where  at  moonshine  midnight  hours. 
O'er  the  dewy  bending  flowers, 
Fairies  dance  sae  cheery. 

Ghaist  nor  bogle  shalt  thou  fear; 
Thou'rt  to  love  and  heaven  sae  dear, 
Nocht  of  ill  may  come  thee  near. 
My  bonny  dearie. 

Fair  and  lovely  as  thou  art. 
Thou  hast  stown  my  very  heart; 
I  can  die — ^but  canna  part. 
My  bonny  dearie. 

While  waters  wimple  to  the  sea; 
While  day  blinks  in  the  lift  sac  hie ; 
Till  clay-cauld  death  shall  blin'  my  ee, 
Ye  shall  be  my  dearie. 

I  shall  give  you  my  opinion  of  your  other  newly-adopted  songs, 
my  first  scribbling  fit. 


BURNS    TO    MB    THOMSON. 

Sept.  1794. 

Do  you  know  a  blackguard  Irish  song  called  Onagh's  Waterfall? 
Our  friend  Cunningham  sings  it  delightfully.  The  air  is  charming, 
and  I  have  often  regretted  the  want  of  decent  verses  to  it.  It  is 
too  much,  at  least  for  my  humble  rustic  Muse,  to  expect  that  every 
efibrt  of  hers  shall  have  merit;  still,  I  think  that  it  is  better 
to  have  mediocre  verses  to  a  favourite  air,  than  none  at  all.  On 
this  principle  I  have  all  along  proceeded  in  the  Scots  Musical 
Museum;  and  as  that  publication  is  at  its  last  volume,  I  intend 
the  following  song,  to  the  air  above  mentioned,  for  that  work. 
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K  it  does  not  suit  you  as  an  editor^  you  may  be  pleased  to  have 
verses  to  it  that  you  can  sing  in  the  company  of  hidies. 


SHE    SATS    SHE    L  O'E  S    ME    BEST    OF    A*. 

Tune — OnagVt  Lock. 

Sae  flaxen  were  her  ringlets^ 

Her  eyebrows  of  a  darker  hue, 
Bewitchmgly  o'er-arching 

Twa  laughing  een  o'  bonny  blue. 
Her  smiling,  sae  wiling. 

Wad  make  a  wretch  forget  his  wo : 
What  pleasure,  what  treasure. 

Unto  these  rosy  lips  to  grow : 
Such  was  my  Chloris'  bonny  face, 

When  first  her  bonny  face  I  saw  -, 
And  aye  my  Chloris'  dearest  charm, 

She  says  she  lo^es  me  best  of  a\ 

Like  harmony  her  motion; 

Her  pretty  ankle  is  a  spy 
Betraying  fair  proportion. 

Wad  make  a  saint  forget  the  sky. 
Sae  warming,  sae  charming. 

Her  faultless  form  and  graceful  air ; 
Hk  feature — auld  nature 

Declared  that  she  could  do  nae  mair. 
Hers  are  the  willing  chains  o'  love. 

By  conquering  beauty's  sovereign  law ; 
And  aye  my  Chloris^  dearest  charm. 

She  says  she  lo^es  me  best  of  a'. 

Let  others  love  the  city. 

And  gaudy  show  at  sunny  noon ; 
Gie  me  the  lonely  valley, 

Tlie  dewy  eve,  and  rising  moon 
Fair  beaming,  and  streaming. 

Her  silver  light  the  boughs  amang; 
While  falling,  recalling. 

The  amorous  thrush  concludes  his  sang : 
There,  dearest  Chloris,  wilt  thou  rove 

By  wimpling  bum  and  leafy  shaw. 
And  hear  my  vows  o'  truth  and  love,. 

And  say  thou  lo'es  me  best  of  a'. 
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Not  to  compare  small  things  with  great^  my  taste  in  music 
is  like  the  mighty  Frederick  of  Prussia's  taste  in  painting:  we 
are  told  that  he  frequently  admired  what  the  connoisseurs  decried^ 
and  always  without  any  hypocrisy  confessed  his  admiration.  I  am 
sensible  that  my  taste  in  music  must  be  inelegant  and  vulgar^ 
because  people  of  imdisputed  and  cultivated  taste  can  find  no 
merit  in  my  favourite  tunes.  Stilly  because  I  am  cheaply  pleased^ 
is  that  any  reason  why  I  should  deny  myself  that  pleasure? 
Many  of  our  strathspeys^  ancient  and  modem,  give  me  most 
exquisite  enjoyment,  where  you  and  other  judges  would  probably 
be  shewing  disgust.  For  instance,  I  am  just  now  making  verses 
for  Rothemurchie's  Rant,  an  air  which  puts  me  in  raptures;  and, 
in  fact,  xmlcss  I  be  pleased  with  the  tune,  I  never  can  make  verses 
to  it.  Here  I  have  Clarke  on  my  side,  who  is  a  judge  that  I  will 
pit  against  any  of  you.  Rothemurchie,  he  says,  'is  an  air  both 
original  and  beautiful;'  and  on  his  recommendation  I  have  taken 
the  first  part  of  the  tune  for  a  chorus,  and  the  fourth  or  last  part 
for  the  song.  I  am  but  two  stanzas  deep  in  the  work,  and  possibly 
you  may  think,  and  jiustly,  that  the  poetry  is  as  little  worth  your 
attention  as  the  music. 

[Thete  tUtnzoM  will  be/imnd  q/Urwards  in  the  complete  song.'] 

I  have  beguQ  anew  Let  me  in  this  ae  Night,  Do  you  think  that 
we  ought  to  retain  the  old  chorus?  I  think  we  must  retain  both 
the  old  chorus  and  the  first  stanza  of  the  old  song.  I  do  not 
altogether  like  the  third  line  of  the  first  stanza,  but  cannot  alter 
it  to  please  myself.  I  am  just  three  stanzas  deep  in  it.  Would 
you  have  the  denouement  to  be  successful  or  otherwise? — should 
she  '  let  him  in'  or  not  ? 

Did  you  not  once  propose  7%e  Sow^s  Tail  to  Geordie  as  an 
air  for  your  work?  I  am  quite  delighted  with  it;  but  I  acknow- 
ledge that  is  no  mark  of  its  real  excellence.  I  once  set 
about  verses  for  it,  which  I  meant  to  be  in  the  alternate  way 
of  a  lover  and  his  mistress  chanting  together.  I  have  not 
the  pleasure  of  knovriiig  Mrs  Thomson's  Christian  name,  and 
yours,  I  am  afraid,  is  rather  burlesque  for  sentiment,  else  I 
had  meant  to  have  made  you  [two]  the  hero  and  heroine  of  the 
little  piece. 

How  do  you  Uke  the  following  epigram,  which  I  wrote  the  other 
day  on  a  lovely  yoimg  girl's  recovery  from  a  fever?  Dr  Maxwell 
was  the  physician  who  seemingly  saved  her  from  the  grave;  and  to 
him  I  address  the  following : — 
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TO    DB    MAXWELL: 

ON    IflSB    JBBBT    BTAIO'S    BEOOYEBT. 

Maxwell^  if  merit  here  you  crave, 

That  merit  I  deny : 
You  save  fair  Jessy  from  the  grave  !■ 

An  angd  could  not  die  I 

God  grant  you  patience  with  this  stupid  epistle  f 


MB    THOMSON    TO    BUBNS. 

I  perceive  the  sprightly  Muse  is  now  attendant  upon  her  favourite 
poet,  whose  wood-notes  wild  are  become  as  enchanting  as  ever.  She 
says  she  Wes  me  best  of  a'  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  table-songs  I 
have  seen,  and  henceforth  shall  be  mine  when  the  song  is  going 
round.  I'll  give  Cunningham  a  copy;  he  can  more  powerfully 
proclaim  its  merit.  I  am  far  from  imdervaluing  your  taste  for  the 
strathspey  music ;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  it  highly  animating  and 
agreeable,  and  that  some  of  the  strathspeys,  when  graced  with  such 
verses  as  yours,  will  make  very  pleasing  songs,  in  the  same  way  that 
rough  Christians  are  tempered  and  softened  by  lovely  woman^ 
without  whom,  you  know,  they  had  been  brutes. 

I  am  clear  for  having  the  Sow^s  Tail,  particularly  as  your  proposed 
verses  to  ifc  are  so  extremely  promising.  G^ordie,  as  you  observe^ 
is  a  name  only  fit  for  burlesque  composition.  Mrs  Thomson's  name 
(Katharine)  is  not  at  all  poetical.  Retain  Jeanie,  therefore^  and 
make  the  other  Jamie,  or  any  other  that  sounds  agreeably. 

Your  Ca^  the  Ewes  is  a  precioiu3  littie  morceau.  Indeed,  I  am 
perfectly  astonished  and  charmed  with  the  endless  variety  of  your 
&ncy.  Here  let  me  ask  you,  whether  you  never  seriously  turned 
your  thoughts  upon  dramatic  writing  ?  That  is  a  field  worthy  of 
your  genius,  in  which  it  might  shine  forth  in  all  its  splendour.  One 
or  two  successful  pieces  upon  the  London  stage  would  make  your 
fortune.  The  rage  at  present  is  for  musical  dramas :  few  or  none  of 
those  which  have  appeared  since  the  Duenna  possess  much  poetic^ 
merit ;  there  is  little  in  the  conduct  of  the  &ble  or  in  the  ^udogue 
to  interest  the  audience:  they  are  chiefly  vehicles  for  music  and 
pageantry.  I  think  you  might  produce  a  comic  opera  in  three  acts, 
which  would  live  by  the  poetry,  at  the  same  time  that  it  would  be 
proper  to  take  every  assistance  firom  her  tuneful  sister.  Fart  of  the 
songs,  of  course,  would  be  to  our  favourite  Scottish  airs;  the  rest 
might  be  left  to  the  London  composer — Storace  for  Drury  Lane>  or 
Shield  for  Covent  Giurden,  both  of  them  very  able  and  popular 
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musicians.  I  beliere  that  interest  and  manoeuYring  are  often 
necessary  to  have  a  drama  brought  on;  so  it  may  be  with  the 
namby-pamby  tribe  of  flowery  scribblers :  but  were  yon  to  address 
Mr  Sheridan  himself  by  letter,  and  send  him  a  dramatic  piece,  I 
am  persuaded  he  would,  for  the  honour  of  genius,  give  it  a  fidr 
and  candid  trial.  Excuse  me  for  obtruding  these  hints  upon 
your  consideration. 

With  reference  to  the  su^estion  here  made  by  Mr  Thomson, 
Dr  Currie  says  that  our  bard  had  previously  received  the  same 
advice,  and  had  certainly  gone  so  far  as  to  cast  about  for  a 
subject. 


MR    THOMSON    TO    BURNS. 

Edinbuhqr,  14IA  Oct,  1794. 

The  last  eight  days  have  been  devoted  to  the  re-examination  of 
the  Scottish  collections.  I  have  read  and  sung,  and  fiddled  and 
considered,  till  I  am  half  blind,  and  wholly  stupid.  The  few  airs  I 
have  added  are  enclosed. 

Peter  Pindar  has  at  length  sent  me  all  the  songs  I  expected  from 
him,  which  are,  in  general,  elegant  and  beautiful.  Have  you  heard 
of  a  London  collection  of  Scottish  airs  and  songs,  just  published  by 
Mr  Ritson,  an  Englishman  ?  I  shall  send  you  a  copy.  His  intro- 
ductory essay  on  the  subject  is  curious,  and  evinces  great  reading 
and  research,  but  does  not  decide  the  question  as  to  the  origin 
of  our  melodies ;  though  he  shews  clearly  that  Mr  Tytler,  in  his 
ingenious  dissertation,  has  adduced  no  sort  of  proof  of  the  hypothesis 
he  wished  to  establish,  and  that  his  classification  of  the  airs  according 
to  the  eras  when  they  were  composed,  is  mere  fancy  and  conjecture. 
On  John  Pinkertou,  Esq.,  he  has  no  mercy,  but  consigns  him  to 
damnation.  He  snarls  at  my  publication,  on  the  score  of  Pindar 
being  engaged  to  write  songs  for  it;  imcandidly  and  unjustly  leaving 
it  to  be  inferred,  that  the  songs  of  Scottish  writers  had  been  sent 
a-packing  to  make  room  for  Peter's !  Of  you  he  speaks  with  some 
respect,  but  gives  you  a  passing  hit  or  two  for  daring  to  dress  up  a 
little  some  old  foolish  songs  for  the  Museum.  His  sets  of  the 
Scottish  airs  are  taken,  he  says,  from  the  oldest  collections  and  best 
authorities :  many  of  them,  however,  have  such  a  strange  aspect,  and 
are  so  unlike  the  sets  which  are  sung  by  every  person  of  taste,  old 
or  young,  in  town  or  country,  that  we  can  scarcely  recognise  the 
features  of  our  favourites.  By  going  to  the  oldest  collections  of  our 
music,  it  does  not  follow  that  we  find  the  melodies  in  their  original 
state.  These  melodies  had  been  preserved,  we  know  not  how  long, 
by  oral  communication,  before  being  collected  and  printed ;  and  as 
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different  persons  sing  the  same  air  very  differently^  according  to 
their  accurate  or  confused  recollection  of  it^  so^  even  supposing  the 
first  collectors  to  possess  the  industry^  taste^  and  discernment  to 
choose  the  best  they  could  hear — which  is  far  from  certain — still  it 
must  evidently  be  a  chance  whether  the  collections  eiliibit  any  of 
the  melodies  in  the  state  they  were  first  composed.  In  selecting 
the  melodies  for  my  own  collection^  I  have  been  as  much  guided  by 
the  living  as  by  the  dead.  Where  these  differed^  I  preferred  the  se^ 
that  appeared  to  me  tiie  most  simple  and  beautiful^  and  the  most 
generally  approved :  and  without  meaning  any  compliment  to  my 
own  capability  of  choosing,  or  speaking  of  the  pains  I  have  taken,  I 
flatter  myself  that  my  sets  will  be  found  equally  free  from  vulgar 
errors  on  the  one  hand,  and  affected  graces  on  the  other. 


BURNS    TO    MR    THOMSON. 


19/A  October  1794. 


My  dear  Fbiend — By  this  morning's  post  I  have  your  list,  and, 
in  general,  I  highly  approve  of  it.  I  shall,  at  more  leisure,  give 
you  a  critique  on  the  whole.  [In  the  meantime,  let  me  offer  at 
a  new  improvement,  or  rather  restoring  old  simplicity,  in  one  of 
your  newly  adopted  songs : 

When  she  cam  ben  she  bobbit— a  crotchet  stop 
When  she  cam  ben  she  bobbit — a  crotchet  stop 
And  when  she  cam  ben  she  kissed  Cockpen, 
And  syne  she  denied  that  she  did  it — a  crotchet  stop. 

This  is  the  old  rhythm,  and  by  far  the  most  original  and  beautiful. 
Let  the  harmony  of  the  bass,  at  the  stops,  be  iull ;  and  thin  and 
dropping  through  the  rest  of  the  air ;  and  you  will  give  the  tune 
a  noble  and  striking  effect.  Perhaps  I  am  betraying  my  ignorance ; 
but  Mr  Clarke  is  decidedly  of  my  opinion.  He]  goes  to  your  town 
by  to-day's  fly,  and  I  wish  you  would  call  on  fim,  and  take  his 
opinion  in  general:  you  know  his  taste  is  a  standard.  He  wiD 
return  here  again  in  a  week  or  two,  so  please  do  not  miss  asking 
for  him.  One  thing  I  hope  he  will  do  [which  would  give  me  high 
satisfaction] — persuade  you  to  adopt  my  favourite,  Craigiebum 
Wood,  in  your  selection:  it  is  as  great  a  favourite  of  his  as  of 
mine.  The  lady  on  whom  it  was  made  is  one  of  the  finest  women 
in  Scotland ;  and,  in  fact  [entre  nous),  is  in  a  manner  to  me  what 
Sterne's  Eliza  was  to  him — a  mistress,  or  friend,  or  what  you  will, 
in  the  guileless  simplicity  of  Platonic  love.  (Now,  don't  put  any 
of  your  squinting  constructions  on  this,  or  have  any  clishmaclaver 
about  it  among  our  acquaintances.)     I  assure  you,  that  to  my 
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lovdy  friend  yon  are  indebted  for  many  of  yonr  best  wmgB  of 
mine.  Do  yon  fhink  that  the  Bober^  gin-hone  routine  of  exiitenoe 
conld  inspire  a  man  with  lifie,  and  love,  and  joy — could  fire  him 
with  enthnfliasm^  or  melt  him  with  pathos^  equal  to  the  geniufl  of 
your  book?  No — no!  Whenever  I  want  to  be  more  than 
ordinary  in  song — ^to  be  in  some  degree  equal  to  your  diviner  ain 
—do  you  imagine  I  fast  and  pray  for  the  celestial  emanation? 
Tout  au  coniraire!  I  have  a  glorious  recipe;  the  Tcry  one  that 
fiir  his  own  use  was  invented  by  the  divinity  of  Healing  and  Fdetryi 
when  erst  he  piped  to  the  flocks  of  Admetus.  I  put  myself  in  a 
regimen  of  admiring  a  fine  woman;  and^  in  proportion  to  the 
adorability  of  her  diarms^  in  proportion  you  are  delighted  with 
my  verses.  The  lightning  of  her  eye  is  the  godhead  of  Pamasaua^ 
and  the  witchery  of  her  smilc  the  diviniiy  of  Helicon  1 

To  descend  to  the  business  with  which  I  began :  if  you  like  my 
idea  of  IVhen  she  cam  ben  she  bobbit,  the  following  stanzas  of  mine^ 
altered  a  little  from  what  they  were  formerly^  when  set  to  another 
air^  may  perhaps  do  instead  of  worse  stanzas : — 


SAW     YE     MY     PHBLY? 
Tune — When  the  earn  ben  the  hobbU. 

Oh,  saw  ye  my  dear,  my  Phely? 
Oh,  saw  ye  my  dear,  my  Phely  ? 
She 's  down  i'  the  grove,  she 's  wi'  a  new  love, 
She  winna  come  hame  to  her  Willy. 

What  says  she,  my  dearest,  my  Phely? 
What  says  she,  my  dearest,  my  Phely? 
She  lets  thee  to  wit,  that  she  has  thee  forgot. 
And  for  ever  disowns  thee,  her  Willy. 

Oh,  had  I  ne'er  seen  thee,  my  Phely  ! 
Oh,  had  I  ne'er  seen  thee,  my  Phely ! 
As  light  as  the  air,  and  fause  as  thou 's  fair, 
Thou 's  broken  the  heart  o'  thy  Willy. 

Now  for  a  few  miscellaneous  remarks.  The  Posie  {in  the  Museum) 
is  my  composition;  the  air  was  taken  down  from  Mrs  Bums's 
voice.*  It  is  well  known  in  the  west  country,  but  the  old  words 
arc  trash.  By  the  by,  take  a  look  at  the  tune  again,  and  tell  me 
if  you  do  not  think  it  is  the  original  from  which  Roslin  Castle  is 
composed.  The  second  part,  in  particular,  for  the  first  two  or 
three  bars,  is  exactly  the  old  air.     StrathallarCs  Lament  is  mine; 

'  TIiIb,  and  the  other  poems  of  which  he  speaks,  had  appeared  in  JchntotCt  Muteum,  and 
Mr  T.  had  inquired  whether  thej  were  our  bard's. — OuBBIX. 
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the  mtisic  is  by  our  right  trusty  and  deservedly  well-beloved  Allan 
Masterton.  Donocht'Head  is  not  minej  I  would  give  ten  pounds 
it  were.  It  appeared  first  in  the  Edinburgh  Herald,  and  came  to 
the  editor  of  that  paper  with  the  Newcastle  post-mark  on  it/ 
Whistle  o^er  the  Lave  o  ^t  is  mine :  the  music  said  to  be  by  a 
John  Bruce^  a  celebrated  violin-player  in  Dumfries^  about  the 
banning  of  this  century.  This  I  know — ^Bruce,  who  was  an 
honest  man,  though  a  red-wud  Highlandman,  constantly  claimed 
it;  and  by  the  old  musical  people  here,  is  believed  to  be  the 
author  of  it. 

O  how  can  I  be  blithe  and  glad  is  mine;  but  as  it  is  already 
appropriated  to  an  air  by  itself,  both  in  the  Museum  and  from 
thence  into  Ritson — I  have  got  that  book — ^I  think  it  would  be 
as  well  to  leave  it  out. 

Mcpherson's  Farewell  is  mine,  excepting  the  chorus  and  one 
stanza. 

Andrew  and  his  cutty  Gun, — ^The  song  to  which  this  is  set 
in  the  Museum  is  mine,  and  was  composed  on  Miss  Euphemia 
Murray,  of  lintrose,  commonly  and  deservedly  called  the  Flower 
of  Strathmore. 

[7%e  Quaker^s  Wife, — ^Do  not  give  the  tune  that  name,  but  the 
old  Highland  one,  Leiger  m^ chose.    The  only  fragment  remaining 

^  The  reader  will  be  cuxioiu  to  see  thiB  poem,  so  highl/-  praised  bj  Boms.    Here  it  is : — 

*  Keen  bUwB  the  wind  o'er  Donocht-Head,^ 

The  vaxvr  drires  snelly  through  the  dale, 
The  gaberlunsie  tirli  mj  meek, 

And,  shivering,  tells  his  waefu*  tale. 
"  Cauld  is  the  night,  oh,  let  me  in, 

And  dinna  let  your  minstrel  fa', 
And  dinna  let  his  winding-sheet 

Be  naething  but  a  wreath  o'  snaw. 

"  Full  ninety  winters  hae  I  leen. 

And  piped  where  gor>cocks  whirring  flew. 
And  monie  a  day  I  've  danced,  I  ween. 

To  lilts  which  from  my  drone  I  blow.** 
My  Eppie  waked,  and  soon  she  cried : 

"  Get  up,  guidman,  and  let  him  in ; 
For  weel  ye  ken  the  winter  night 

Was  short  when  he  began  his  din/' 

My  Eppie's  Yoice,  oh,  wow  it's  sweet, 

Even  though  she  bans  and  scaulds  a  wee ; 
But  when  it 's  timed  to  sorrow's  tale. 

Oh,  haith,  it 's  doubly  dear  to  me  I 
"  Come  in,  auld  carl,  1  *11  steer  my  fire, 

I  '11  make  it  bleese  a  bonny  flame ; 
Tour  bluid  is  thin,  ye  're  tint  the  gate, 

Te  shouldna  stray  sae  far  fhie  home." 

"  NaO  hame  have  I,**  the  minstrel  said ; 

*'  Sad  party-strife  o'crtumed  my  ha' ; 
And,  weeping,  at  the  ere  of  life, 

I  wander  through  a  wreath  o*  snaw." ' 

This  affecting  poem  is  apparently  incomplete.  The  aathor  need  not  be  ashamed  to  own 
himself.  It  is  worthy  of  Bums,  or  of  MacneilL — CusaiE.  [It  was  written  by  a  gentleman 
of  Newcastle,  named  Pickering.] 


1  \  noQslMii  ia  tiM  Docili. 
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of  the  old  words^  is  tlie  choruB,  still  a  favourite  lullaby  of  my  old 
mother,  from  whom  I  learned  it : 

Leiger  m'chose,  my  bonny  wee  laasi 

An'  leiger  m'chose,  mj  dearie ; 
A'  the  lee-lang  winter  night, 

Leiger  m'chose,  my  dearie. 

The  current  name  for  the  reel  to  this  day  at  country-weddings  is 
Leggeram  Cosh,  a  Lowland  corruption  of  the  original  Gbidic  I 
have  altered  the  first  stanza,  which  I  would  have  to  stand  thus : 

Thine  I  am,  my  faithful  fair, 

Well  thou  may'st  discover ; 
Everv  pulse  along  my  veins 

TeUs  the  ardent  lover. 

Saw  ye  my  Father, — I  am  still  decidedly  of  opinion  that  you 
should  set  the  time  to  the  old  song,  and  let  mine  follow  for 
English  verses ;  but  as  you  please. 

In  summer  when  the  hay  was  mawn,  Avl  Ofor  ane-and-tweniy. 
Tarn,  are  both  mine.  The  set  of  the  last  in  the  Museum  does  not 
please  me;  but  if  you  Tvill  get  any  of  our  ancienier  Scots  fiddlers 
to  play  you  in  strathspey  time  Tlie  Moudiewort — that  is  the  name 
of  the  air — I  think  it  will  delight  you.] 

How  long  and  dreary  is  the  Night ! — I  met  with  some  such  words 
in  a  collection  of  songs  somewhere,  which  I  altered  and  enlarged ; 
and  to  please  you,  and  to  suit  your  favourite  air,  I  have  taken  a 
stride  or  two  across  my  room,  and  have  arranged  it  anew,  as  you 
will  find  on  the  other  page. 


now  LONG  AND  DREARY  IS  THE  NIGHTl 

Tune— Oiu/i/  Kail  in  Aberdeen, 

How  long  and  dreaiy  is  the  night 

When  I  am  frae  my  dearie ! 
I  restless  lie  frae  e'en  to  mom. 

Though  I  were  ne'er  sac  weary. 

CHORUS. 

For  oh,  her  lanely  nights  arc  lang  ! 

And  oh,  her  dreams  are  eerie ! 
And  oh,  her  widowed  heart  is  sair. 

That 's  absent  frae  lier  dearie ! 

When  I  think  on  the  lightsome  days 

I  spent  ^yi'  thee,  my  dearie. 
And  now  what  seas  between  us  roar. 

How  can  I  be  but  eerie  ? 
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How  dow  ye  move,  ye  heavy  hours ! 

The  joyless  day,  how  dreary ! 
It  was  na  sae  ye  glinted  by, 

When  I  was  wi*  my  dearie ! 

Tell  me  how  you  like  this.  I  differ  from  your  idea  of  the  expres- 
sion of  the  tune.  There  is,  to  me,  a  great  deal  of  tenderness  in  it. 
You  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  dispense  with  a  bass  to  your  addenda 
airs.  A  lady  of  my  acquaintance,  a  noted  performer,  plays  [Nae 
Luck  about  the  House,']  and  sings  [it]  at  the  same  time  so 
charmingly,  that  I  shall  never  bear  to  see  any  of  her  songs  sent 
into  the  world,  as  naked  as  Mr  What-d'ye-call-um  has  done  in 
his  London  collection.' 

These  English  songs  gravel  me  to  death.  I  have  not  that 
command  of  the  language  that  I  have  of  my  native  tongue.  [In 
fact,  I  think  my  ideas  are  more  barren  in  English  than  in  Scotch.] 
I  have  been  at  Duncan  Gray,  to  dress  it  in  English,  but  all  I  can  do 
is  deplorably  stupid.     For  instance  : — 


LET    NOT    WOMAN    E'ER    COMPLAIN. 

TuifS-.2>uncan  Oray, 

Let  not  woman  e'er  complain 

Of  inconstancy  in  love ; 
Let  not  woman  e'er  complain 

Fickle  man  is  apt  to  rove : 

Look  abroad  through  Nature's  range. 
Nature's  mighty  law  is  change ; 
Ladies,  would  it  not  be  strange, 
Man  should  then  a  monster  prove? 

Mark  the  winds,  and  mark  the  skies ; 

Ocean's  ebb,  and  ocean's  flow : 
Sun  and  moon  but  set  to  rise. 

Round  and  round  the  seasons  go. 

Why,  then,  ask  of  silly  Man 
To  oppose  great  Nature's  plan  ? 
We  '11  be  constant  while  we  can — 
You  can  be  no  more,  you  know. 

*  Mr  Ritson. 
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[If  yon  insert  boUi  Peter's  song  and  miney  to  the  Bonnjf  Bmeket 
Lassie',  it  will  cost  yon  engraying  the  first  Terse  of  both  songs,  as 
the  rhythm  of  the  two  is  considerahly  diffianent.  As  Fair  EKza 
is  already  published,  I  am  totally  indifiierent  whether  yon  giye 
it  a  place  or  not;  but  to  my  taste,  the  rhythm  of  my  song  to  that 
air  would  haye  a  much  more  original  efiect. 

Love  never  more  shall  give  me  Pain  has  long  been  appropriated  to 
a  popular  air  of  the  same  title,  for  which  reason,  in  my  opinionj  it 
would  be  improper  to  set  it  to  My  lA)dg%ng  is  on  the  cola  Ground. 
There  is  a  song  in  the  Museum  by  a  ci-devant  goddess  of  mine^ 
which  I  think  not  unworthy  of  the  air,  and  suits  the  rhythm  eq;iiany 
with  Love  never  more,  &c.    It  begins — 

Talk  not  of  loye,  it  gives  me  pain.] 

Since  the  aboye,  I  haye  been  out  in  the  country  taking  a  dinner 
with  a  friend,  where  I  met  with  the  lady  whom  I  mentioned  in  the 
second  page  in  this  odds-and-ends  of  a  letter.^  As  usual,  I  got  into 
song;  and  returning  home,  I  composed  the  following : — 


THE    LOVEB'S    MOBNING-SALUTE    TO    HIS    MISTREBS. 

TuxE— 2>«7  iak  the  Wart. 

Slcep'st  thou,  or  wak'st  thou,  fiiirest  creature? 

llosy  Mom  now  lifts  his  eye, 
Numbering  ilka  bud  which  nature 

Waters  wi^  tlic  tears  o'  joy : 

Now  tlirougli  the  leafy  woods, 

And  by  the  reeking  floods, 
Wild  nature's  tenants  freely,  gladly  stray ; 

Tlic  lintwhite  in  his  bower 

Chants  o'er  the  breathing  flower; 

The  lay'rock  to  the  sky 

Ascends  wi'  sangs  o'  joy. 
While  the  sun  and  thou  arise  to  bless  the  day. 

Phoebus  gilding  the  brow  o'  morning. 

Banishes  ilk  darksome  shade. 
Nature  gladd'ning  and  adorning; 

Such  to  me  my  lovely  maid. 

When  absent  frae  my  fair. 

The  murky  shades  rf  care 

'  An  account  of  this  lady  ia  giren  a  few  pages  onward. 
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With  starless  gloom  o'ercast  my  sullen  sky; 

But  when  in  beauty's  lights 

She  meets  my  ravished  sights 

When  through  my  very  heart 

Her  beaming  glories  dart— 
'Tis  then  I  wake  to  life,  to  light,  and  joy !  ^ 

[I  allow  the  first  four  lines  of  each  stanza  to  be  repeated;  but  if 
you  inspect  the  air,  in  the  first  part,  you  will  find  that  it  also, 
without  a  quaver  of  difference,  is  the  same  passages  repeated;  which 
will  exactly  put  it  on  the  footing  of  our  other  slow  Scottish  airs,  as 
they,  you  know,  are  twice  sung  over.]  If  you  honour  my  verses 
by  setting  the  air  to  them,  I  vrUl  vamp  m>  the  old  song,  and  make 
it  English  enough  to  be  understood.  [I  have  sent  you  my  song, 
noted  down  to  the  air,  in  the  way  I  think  it  should  go :  I  believe 
you  vnll  find  my  set  of  the  air  to  be  one  of  the  best.] 

I  enclose  you  a  musical  curiosity — an  East  Indian  air,  which  you 
would  swear  was  a  Scottish  one.  I  know  the  authenticity  of  it, 
as  the  gentleman  who  brought  it  over  is  a  particular  acquaintance 
of  mine.  Do  preserve  me  the  copy  I  send  you,  as  it  is  the  only 
one  I  have.  Clarke  has  set  a  bass  to  it,  and  I  intend  putting  it  into 
the  Mwical  Museum,    Here  follow  the  verses  I  intend  for  it : — > 


THE     AULD     MAN. 

But  lately  seen  in  gladsome  green. 

The  woods  rejoiced  the  day ; 
Through  gentle  showers  the  laughing  flowers 

In  double  pride  were  gay : 
But  now  our  joys  are  fled 

On  winter  blasts  awa' ! 
Yet  Maiden  May,  in  rich  array. 

Again  shall  bring  them  a'. 


*  Variation : — 


Now  to  the  itreaming  fountain, 

Or  up  the  h^thy  mountain, 
The  hart,  hind,  and  roe,  freely,  wildly-wanton  stray; 

In  twining  hacel-bowera 

His  lay  Uie  linnet  pours ; 

The  lav'rock  to  the  sky 

Ascends  wi'  sangs  o'  Joy, 
While  the  sun  and  thou  arise  to  bless  the  day. 

When  flrae  my  Chlorls  parted, 

Sad,  cheerless,  broken-hearted, 
The  nighf  s  gloomy  shades,  cloudy,  dark,  o'ercait  my  sky : 

But  when  she  charms  my  sight, 

In  pride  of  beauty's  light; 

When  through  my  yery  heart 

Her  beaming  glories  dart— 
'Tla  then,  'tis  then  I  wake  to  life  and  Joy !— Cxjbrib. 
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But  my  white  pow^  nae  kindly  thowe    bead 

Shall  melt  the  snaws  of  age ; 
My  trunk  of  eild^  but  buss  or  beild,       aeniiity    without 

Sinks  in  Time's  wintry  rage. 
Oh,  Age  has  weary  days, 

And  nights  o'  sleepless  pain ! 
Thou  golden  time  o'  youthfol  prime, 

Why  com'st  thou  not  again? 

I  would  be  obliged  to  you,  if  you  would  procure  me  a  sight  of 
Bitson's  collection  of  English  songs  which  you  mention  in  your 
letter.  I  will  thank  you  for  another  information,  and  that  as 
speedily  as  you  please :  whether  this  miserable,  drawlmg,  hotchpotch 
epistle  has  not  completely  tired  you  of  my  correspondence? 

The  story  of  the  Chloris  of  Bums  is  not  much  less  romantic 
than  that  of  Clarinda.  At  the  time  when  the  poet  came  to 
EUisland,  Mr  William  Lorimer,  a  substantial  farmer,  planted  himself 
at  Kemmis-hall,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Nith,  about  two  miles 
nearer  Dumfries.  Mr  Lorimer  had  realised  some  wealth  in  conse- 
quence of  an  extremely  favourable  lease,  and  he  now,  in  addition  to 
farming,  carried  on  extensive  mercantile  transactions  in  Dumfries 
and  at  Kemmis-hall.  It  was  in  consequence  of  his  dealing  in  teas 
and  spirits  that  he  fell  under  the  attention  of  the  poet,  who  then 
protected  the  revenue  interests  in  ten  parishes.  Bums  became 
intimate  with  the  Lorimers.  They  scarcely  ever  had  company  at 
their  house  ^nthout  in\iting  him :  they  often  sent  him  delicacies 
from  their  farm;  and  whenever  he  passed  their  way  on  his 
professional  tours,  Mrs  Lorimer  was  delighted  to  minister  to  his 
comforts  with  a  basin  of  tea,  or  whatever  else  he  might  please  to 
have.  A  daughter  of  the  family  recollects  seeing  many  letters 
of  his  addressed  to  her  father:  one  contained  only  the  words, 
'  Coming,  sir  /  a  quaint  answer,  probably,  to  some  friendly  note  of 
invitation.  No  fiscal  visitor  was  ever  so  liked  as  he ;  but  then,  he 
was  the  most  good-natured  of  such  visitors — of  which  one  little 
circumstance,  recollected  by  the  person  a]x)ve  mentioned,  may  be 
sufiScient  proof.  Having  arrived  one  evening,  and  without  Mrs 
Lorimer's  knowledge,  put  up  his  horse  in  the  stable,  he  came 
in  l)y  the  back-entrance,  and  so  into  the  kitchen,  where  the 
lady  was  busy  in  the  preparation  of  a  considerable  quantity  of 
candles  for  home-consumption — candles  being  then  an  excisable 
article.  He  looked  not — he  stopped  not — but  only  remarking: 
'Faith,  ma'am,  you're  thrang  to-night'/  passed  hastily  on  to  the 
parlour. 
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Mr  Lorimer^s  eldest  daughter  Jean  was  at  this  time  a  very 
young  lady^  but  possessed  of  uncommon  personal  charms.  Her 
form  wa3  symmetry  itself^  and,  notwithstanding  hair  of  flaxen 
lightness,  the  beauty  of  her  face  was  universally  admired.  A 
Mr  Gillespie,  a  brother-officer  of  Burns,  settled  at  Dumfries,  was 
already  enslaved  by  Miss  Lorimer;  and  to  his  suit  the  poet  lent 
all  his  influence.  But  it  was  in  vain.  Miss  Lorimer  became  the 
wife  of  another,  under  somewhat  extraordinary  circumstances.  A 
yoxmg  gentleman  named  Whelpdale,  connected  with  the  county  of 
Cumberland,  and  who  had  akeady  signalised  himself  by  habits  of 
profusion,  settled  at  Bamhill,  near  Moffat,  as  a  farmer.  He  was 
acquainted  with  a  respectable  family  named  Johnston  at  Drumcrieff, 
near  Craigiebum,  where  Miss  Lorimer  visited.  He  thus  became 
acquainted  with  the  young  beauty.  He  paid  his  addresses  to  her, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  she  was  not  adverse  to  his  suit.  One  night 
in  March  1793,  when  the  poor  girl  was  still  some  months  less  than 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  of  course  possessed  of  little  prudence 
or  knowledge  of  the  world,  he  took  her  aside,  and  informed 
her  that  he  could  no  longer  live  except  as  her  husband;  he 
therefore  entreated  her  to  elope  with  him  that  very  night 
to  Gretna  Green,  in  order  that  they  might  be  married,  and 
threatened  to  do  himself  some  extreme  mischief  if  she  should 
refuse.  A  hard-wrung  consent  to  this  most  imprudent  step 
fixed  her  fate  to  sorrow  for  life.  The  pair  had  not  been  united 
for  many  months,  when  Mr  Whelpdale  was  obliged  by  his 
debts  to  remove  hastily  from  Bamhill,  leaving  his  young  wife 
no  resource  but  that  of  returning  to  her  parents  at  Kemmis-hall. 
She  saw  her  husband  no  more  for  twenty-three  years ! 

Though  Bxims  had  now  removed  to  Dumfries,  his  intimacy 
with  the  Kemmis-hall  family  was  kept  up — and,  let  it  be  remarked, 
he  was  not  intimate  with  them  merely  as  an  individual,  but  as  the 
head  of  a  family,  for  his  wife  was  as  much  the  friend  and  associate 
of  the  Lorimers  as  himself,  though  perhaps  less  frequently  at  their 
house.  When  Jean  returned  thither  in  her  worse  than  widowed 
state,  she  was  still  under  nineteen,  and  in  the  full  blaze  of  her 
uncommon  beauty.  It  was  now  that  she  fell  more  particularly 
imdcr  the  notice  of  the  Ayrshire  Poet.  She  became  his  poetical 
divinity  under  the  appellation  of  Chloris — a  ridiculous  appellative 
of  the  pastoral  poets  of  a  past  age,  but  which,  somehow,  does  not 
appear  ridiculous  in  the  verse  of  Bums.  He  is  foimd  in  September 
1794 — at  which  time  she  was  exactly  nineteen — beginning  to 
celebrate  her  in  the  series  of  songs  of  which  two  or  three  have 
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already  been  introdnced.  With  the  fedmga  of  the  poetical 
admirer^  there  appear  to  hare  been  mingled  the  compasflionate 
tenderness  due  to  the  hapless  fate  of  his  yomig  heroine.  Such  a 
feeling  he  expressed  in  his  best  style  in  an  inscription  on  a  book 
presented  to  her. 

TO   cniORis. 

Tis  Friendship's  pledge^  my  young,  fair  friend. 

Nor  thou  the  gift  refuse, 
Nor  with  unwillmg  ear  attend 

The  moralising  Muse. 

Since  thou,  in  all  thy  youth  and  charms. 

Must  bid  the  world  adieu, 
(A  world  'gainst  peace  in  constant  arms) 

To  join  the  friendly  few : 

Since  thy  gay  mom  of  life  o'ercast. 

Chill  came  the  tempest's  lower; 
(And  ne'er  misfortune's  eastern  blast 

Did  nip  a  fairer  flower :) 

Since  life's  gay  scenes  must  charm  no  more ; 

Still  much  is  left  behind ; 
Still  nobler  wealth  hast  thou  in  store — 

The  comforts  of  the  miud ! 

Thine  is  the  self-approving  glow. 

On  conscious  honoiu''s  part ; 
And,  dearest  gift  of  Heaven  below, 

Tliiue  friendship's  truest  heart. 

The  joys  refined  of  sense  and  taste, 

With  every  Muse  to  rove : 
And  doubly  were  the  poet  blest, 

These  joys  could  he  improve. 

We  shall  see  that  during  the  whole  of  this  autumn  and 
winter.  Bums  was  in  the  full  glow  of  poetical  worship  towards 
Mrs  Whelpdale,  till  he  had  celebrated  her  charms  in  no  fewer 
than  eleven  songs,  some  of  which  are  amongst  the  happiest  of  his 
compositions.  The  case  was  literally  as  he  himself  states  it. 
Fascinated  by  the  beauty  of  this  young  creature,  he  erected  her 
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as  the  goddess  of  his  inspiration;  at  tlie  same  time  that  respect 
for  her  intelligence  and  pity  for  her  misfortunes  were  sufficient^ 
supposing  the  absence  of  other  restraints^  to  debar  all  unholier 
thoughts. 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  lady  is  pitiful.  Some  years  after 
this  outpouring  of  poesy  in  her  praise^  her  father  was  tmfortunate 
in  business^  and  ceased  to  be  the  wealthy  man  he  once  was.  The 
tuneful  tongue  which  had  sung  her  praise  was  laid  in  silence  in 
Dumfries  church-yard.  She  continued  to  deriye  no  income  from 
her  husband;  and  scarcely  even  to  know  in  what  part  of  the  world 
he  lired.  She  was  now,  therefore,  compelled  to  accept  of  a  situation 
as  plain  goyemess  in  a  gentleman's  family;  and  in  such  situations 
she  passed  some  years  of  her  life.  In  1816,  returning  from  a 
visit  to  her  brother  in  Sunderland,  she  inquired  at  Brampton 
for  her  husband,  and  learned  that  she  had  only  missed  seeing 
him  by  a  few  hours,  as  he  had  that  day  been  in  the  village. 
He  was  now  squandering  some  fourth  or  fifth  fortune,  which 
had  been  left  to  him  by  a  relation.  Not  long  after,  learning  that 
he  was  imprisoned  for  debt  at  Carlisle,  she  went  to  see  him. 
Having  announced  to  him  her  wish  for  an  interview,  she  went 
to  the  place  where  he  was  confined,  and  was  desired  to  walk 
in.  His  lodging  was  pointed  out  to  her  on  the  opposite  side  of 
a  quadrangle,  round  which  there  was  a  covered  walk,  as  in  the 
ambulatories  of  the  ancient  religious  houses.  As  she  walked  along 
one  side  of  this  court,  she  passed  a  man  whose  back  was  towards 
her — a  bulky-looking  person,  slightly  paralytic,  and  who  shuffled  in 
walking,  as  from  lameness.  As  she  approached  the  door,  she  heard 
this  man  pronounce  her  name.  ^  Jean ! '  he  said,  and  then  imme« 
diately  added,  as  imder  a  more  formal  feeling, '  Mrs  Whelpdale ! '  It 
was  her  husband — ^the  gay  youth  of  1798  being  now  transfi>rmed 
into  a  broken-down  middle-aged  man,  whom  she  had  passed  without 
even  suspecting  who  he  was.  The  wife  had  to  ask  the  figure  if  he 
was  her  husband,  and  the  figure  answered  that  he  was.  To  such  a 
scene  may  a  romantic  marriage  lead  I  There  was  kindness,  never^ 
theless,  between  the  long-separated  pair.  Jean  spent  a  month  in 
Carlisle,  caUing  upon  her  husband  every  day,  and  then  returned  to 
Scotland.  Some  months  afterwards,  when  he  had  been  liberated, 
she  paid  him  another  visit;  but  his  titter  inability  to  make  a  prudent 
use  of  any  money  intrusted  to  him,  rendered  it  quite  impossible  that 
they  should  ever  renew  their  conjugal  life.  After  this,  she  never 
saw  him  again. 

It  is  understood  that  thk  poor,  xmprotected  woman  at  length 
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was  led  into  an  error  whicli  lost  her  the  respect  of  society.  She 
spent  some  time  in  a  kind  of  vagrant  life^  veiling  on  mendicancy, 
and  never  rising  above  the  condition  of  a  domestic  servant.  She 
never  ceased  to  be  elegant  in  her  form  and  comely  of  face;  nor 
did  she  ever  cease  to  recollect  that  she  had  been  the  subject  of 
some  dozen  compositions  by  one  of  the  greatest  modem  masters 
of  the  lyre.  About  the  year  1826,  a  benevolent  gentleman,  to 
whom  she  had  made  her  penury  known,  bestirred  himself  in  her 
behalf,  and  represented  her  case  in  the  public  prints,  with  the 
hope  of  drawing  forth  a  little  money  for  her  relief.  His  wife 
having  sent  her  some  newspapers  containing  the  paragraphs 
which  he  had  written,  received  the  following  note,  in  which  wc 
cannot  help  thinking  there  is  something  not  unworthy  of  a 
poetical  heroine : — 

'  Bums's  Chloris  is  infinitely  obliged  to  Mrs  for  her  kind 

attention  in  sending  the  newspapers,  and  feels  pleased  and  flattered 
by  having  so  much  said  and  done  in  her  behalf. 

Ruth  was  kindly  and  generously  treated  by  Boaz ;  perhaps  Bums's 
Chloris  may  enjoy  a  similar  fate  in  the  fields  of  men  of  talent  and 
worth. 

March  2,  1825.* 

The  lady  here  addressed  saw  Mrs  Whelpdalc  several  times, 
and  was  pleased  witli  her  conversation,  wliich  shewed  consider- 
able native  acutcnesa  of  understanding,  and  a  play  of  wit  sucli  as 
might  have  been  supposed  to  charm  a  high  intellect  in  one  of  the 
opposite  sex.  Afterwards,  our  heroine  obtained  a  situation  as 
housekeeper  with  a  gentleman  residing  in  Ncwington,  and  there 
she  lived  for  some  time  in  the  enjoyment,  she  said,  of  greater 
comfort  than  she  had  known  since  she  first  left  her  father's  house. 
But  a  pulmonary  afiection  of  a  severe  nature  gradually  undermined 
her  health,  and  she  was  idtimately  obliged  to  retire  to  a  humble 
lodging  in  Middleton's  Entry,  Potterrow,  near  the  place  where 
Burns  had  first  met  with  Clarinda.  Here  she  Ungered  for  some 
time  in  great  suffering,  being  chiefly  supported  hy  her  late  master ; 
and  here,  in  September  1831,  she  breathed  her  last.  Her  remains 
were  interred  in  Ncwington  burying-ground.  Her  husband,  who 
latterly  lived  at  Langholm,  in  Dumfriesshire,  on  a  small  pension, 
survived  her  three  or  four  yeara. 

Poor  Chloris  is  a  sad  memento  of  the  evils  which,  under  the 
existing  arrangements  of  society,  spring  to  woman  from  one  rash 
step  in  what  is,  for  that  sex,  the  most  important  movement  in  life. 
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Life  was  to  her  clouded  in  its  mom ;  eivctj  grace  that  Heaven  gives 
to  make  woman  a  charm  and  a  solace  to  man^  was  possessed  in 
vain;  all  through  this  false  step^  taken^  though  it  was^  at  a  time 
when  she  could  scarcely  be  considered  as  responsible  for  her  own 
actions. 

In  a  passage  of  the  last  letter^  now  printed  for  the  first  time^  our 
passion-swayed  poet  alludes  to  Clarindaj  as  '  a  ci-devant  goddess  of 
mine  I '  It  was  rights  even  in  these  poetico-Flatonic  affidrs^  to  be 
off  with  the  old  love  before  he  was  on  with  the  new.  Yet  it  was 
only  four  months  before,  only  in  June,  that  she  was  'my  ever- 
dearest  Clarinda ! '  And  a  letter  of  friendship  was  then  too  cold 
to  be  attempted.  O  woman-kind,  think  of  that  when  you  are 
addressed  otherwise  than  in  the  language  of  sober  common-sense ! 
So  lately  as  June,  'my  cvcr-dearest,'  and  now  only  'a  ci-devant 
goddess ! ' 

We  turn  to  lighter  matters. 


TO    MR    PETER    HILL,    EDINBURGH. 

[DuMFBiES,  end  of  October  1794  ?] 

My  dear  Hill — ^By  a  carrier  of  vesterday,  Henry  Osbom  by 
name,  I  sent  you  a  kippered  salmon,*  which  I  trust  you  will  duly 
receive,  and  which  I  also  trust  will  give  you  many  a  toothful  of 
satisfaction.  If  you  have  the  confidence  to  say,  that  there  is 
anything  of  the  kind  in  all  your  great  city  superior  to  this  in  true 
kipper  relish  and  flavour,  I  will  be  revenged  by — not  sending  you 
another  next  season.  In  return,  the  first  party  of  firiends  that  dine 
with  you — provided  that  your  fellow-travellers  and  my  trusty  and 
well-beloved  veterans  in  intimacy,  Messrs  Ramsay  and  Cameron,* 
be  of  the  party — about  that  time  in  the  afternoon  when  a  relish  or 
devil  becomes  grateful,  give  them  two  or  three  slices  of  the  kipper, 
and  drink  a  bumper  to  your  friends  in  Dumfiries.  Moreover,  by  last 
Saturday's  fly,  I  sent  you  a  hare,  which  I  hope  came,  and  carriage- 
free,  safe  to  your  hospitable  mansion  and  social  table.  So  much 
for  business. 

*  A  salmon  cat  up  and  dried  in  the  smoke  of  the  chimney — a  fayonrite  breakfast  reUsh 
in  Scotland. 

'  Mr  Ramsay  was  printer  of  that  venerable  jonmal,  the  Edinburgh  Evening  Courant^  which 
still  partly  belongs  to  his  family.  Mr  Cameron  was  a  paper-mannfactorer.  These  two 
gentlemen  seem  to  haye  recently  been  at  DimifHes,  along  with  Mr  Hill,  on  which  occasion 
there  would  of  coarse  be  a  merry-meeting  with  Boms. 


uwM  Aim  woMu  or  BUBMI.  IJLIU, 

How  do  you  like  the  foDowing  paitofal,  which  I  wrote  the  other 
i$j,  for  a  tune  that  I  daresay  you  wdl  lau>w? 

[FoIlowB  the  lODg,  Ca*  ik$  Towa  1o  the  Knowet,'] 

And  how  do  you  like  the  following? — 

ON    SEEIKO    MB8    KBMBLE    IN    TABICO. 

Kemble^  thou  cur'st  my  unbelief 

Of  Moses  and  his  rod; 
At  Yarico's  sweet  notes  of  grief 

The  rock  with  tears  had  flowed/ 


Or  this?— 


ON    W B ,    ESQ. 


So  vile  was  poor  Wat,  such  a  miscreant  slave. 
That  the  worms  even  damned  him  when  laid  in  his  grave ; 
'  In  his  skull  there  is  famine  !'  a  stan^ed  reptile  cries; 
'  And  his  heart  it  is  poison ! '  another  replies. 

My  best  good  wishes  to  Mrs  Hill;  and  believe  me  to  be,  ever 
yours^  K  Bubns.* 


MU    THOMSON    TO    BUBNS. 

EDuniuBOB,  ^7lh  Odoher  179-i. 

I  am  sensible,  my  dear  friend,  that  a  genuine  poet  can  no  more 
exist  >\ithout  his  mistress  than  his  meat.  I  wish  I  knew  the 
ndonible  slie,  whose  bright  eyes  and  witching  smiles  have  so  often 
cnmi)tunHl  tlio  Si\)ttish  bard,  that  I  might  Siivk  her  sweet  health 
when  the  toast  is  going  round.  Crain^bum  Wood  must  certainly 
bo  adopteil  into  mv  family,  since  she  is  the  object  of  the  song; 
but,  ill  the  UAiue  ol  decency,  I  must  beg  a  new  chorus-verae  fiom 
yoiu     O  to  be  iifiH^f  beyond  thee,  dearie,  is  perhaps  a  CQnsummad<Bi 


W^  vAv.  ,':«.*v  j-.«4^-.  ovr  tn'-.::.-  :o  hvrr  rsS;iVlb<2>!C  rsriaLuivvi,  Vr  cc«<ni=^  li*:  isr 

^•<i««B»  ia  .;wM».-«  ««  liv  w-Sf  rf  Mr  Sorrow  K«tVj<*«  ft  nsxr  ir.tiifir  •=  *  fc-fy  va&:i  iatf 

j-^vr,  %:  vArt  ;^:\v  i;<v:^-„>ioi  cri>i=>;r:i  :,'  ue  Jvrlsai  sue?.     ILr  5.  £j=.*:uf  jaiiijiiiL  s 
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to  be  wished^  }mt  will  not  do  for  singing  in  the  company  of  ladies. 
The  songs  in  your  last  will  do  you  lasting  credit^  and  suit  the 
respective  airs  charmingly.  I  am  perfectlv  of  your  opinion  with 
respect  to  the  additional  airs.  The  idea  of  sending  them  into  the 
world  naked  as  they  were  bom^  was  ungenerous.  They  must  all 
be  clothed,  and  made  decent  by  our  friend  Clarke. 

I  find  I  am  anticipated  by  the  friendly  Cunningham  in  sending 
you  Eitson's  Scottish  collection.  Permit  me^  therefore,  to  present 
you  with  his  English  collection,  which  you  will  receive  by  the 
coach.  I  do  not  find  his  hustorical  essay  on  Scottish  song 
interesting.  Your  anecdotes  and  miscellaneous  remarks  will,  I 
am  sure,  be  much  more  so.  Allan  has  just  sketched  a  charming 
design  from  Maggie  Lauder.  She  is  dancing  with  such  spirit  as 
to  dectrify  the  piper,  who  seems  almost  dancing  too,  while  he  is 
playiQg  with  the  most  exquisite  glee.  I  am  much  inclined  to  get 
a  small  copy,  and  to  have  it  engraved  in  the  style  of  Bitson's 
prints. 

P.S, — ^Pray,  what  do  your  anecdotes  say  concerning  Maggie 
Latter  ? — ^was  she  a  real  personage,  and  of  what  rank  ?  You  would 
surely  speerfor  her,  if  you  ccUd  at  Anster  iotvn. 


BUENS    TO    ME    THOMSON. 

November  1794. 

Many  thanks  to  you,  my  dear  sir,  for  your  present;  it  is  a  book 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  me.  I  have  yesterday  begun  my 
anecdotes,  &c.  for  your  work.  I  intend  drawing  them  up  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  to  you,  which  will  save  me  from  the  tedious,  dull 
business  of  systematic  arrangement.  Indeed,  as  fill  I  have  to  say 
consists  of  unconnected  remarks,  anecdotes,  scraps  of  old  songs^  &c. 
it  would  be  impossible  to  give  the  work  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and 
an  end,  which  the  critics  insist  to  be  absolutely  necessary  in  a 
work.  [As  soon  as  I  have  a  few  pages  in  order,  I  will  send  you 
them  as  a  specimen.  I  only  fear  that  the  matter  will  grow  so 
large  among  my  hands  as  to  be  more  expense  than  you  can  allot 
for  it.    Now  for  my  desultory  way  of  writing  to  you. 

I  am  happy  that  I  have  at  last  pleased  you  with  verses  to  your 
right-hand  tune  Cauld  Kail.  I  see  a  little  unpliancy  in  the  line 
you  object  to,  but  cannot  alter  it  for  a  better.  It  is  one  thing  to 
know  one's  error,  and  another  and  much  more  difficult  afiBur  to 
amend  that  error.]  In  my  last,  I  told  you  my  objections  to  the 
song  you  had  selected  for  My  Lodging  is  on  the  cold  Ground.  On 
my  visit  the  other  day  to  my  teii  Chloris — that  is  the  poetic  name 
of  the  lovely  goddess  of  my  inspiration — she  suggested  an  idea» 
which  I,  on  my  return  from  the  visit,  wrought  into  the  following 
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song.     [It  is  exactly  in  the  measure  of  My  dearie,  an  thou  die, 
which  you  say  is  the  precise  rhythm  of  the  air]  : — 


MY    CHLOBIS,    MASK    HOW    GREEN    THE    GBOYES. 

Tun  E — My  Lodtp^g  U  on  the  cold  Orotrnd. 

My  Chloris^  mark  how  green  the  groves^ 

The  primrose  hanks  how  fair; 
The  balmy  gales  awake  the  flowers^ 

And  wave  thy  flaxen  hair. 

The  laverock  shuns  the  palace  gay> 

And  o'er  the  cottage  sings : 
For  nature  smiles  as  sweety  I  wcen^ 

To  shepherds  as  to  kings. 

Let  minstrels  sweep  the  skilfu'  string 

In  lordly  lighted  ha' : 
The  shepherd  stops  his  simple  reed, 

Blithe^  in  the  birken  shaw. 

The  princely  revel  may  survey 

Our  rustic  dance  wi'  scorn; 
But  are  their  hearts  as  light  as  ours 

Beneath  the  milk-white  thorn? 

The  shepherd,  in  the  flowery  glen. 

In  shepherd's  phrase  will  woo : 
The  courtier  tells  a  finer  tale, 

But  is  his  heart  as  true? 

These  wild- wood  flowers  I  'vc  pu'd,  to  deck 

That  spotless  breast  o'  thine : 
The  courtier's  gems  may  witness  love — 

But  'tis  na  love  like  mine. 

How  do  you  like  the  simplicity  and  tenderness  of  this  pastoral  ? 
I  think  it  pretty  well. 

I  like  you  for  entering  so  candidly  and  so  kindly  into  the  story 
of  '  ma  chbre  amieJ*  I  assure  you,  I  was  never  more  in  earnest  in 
my  life,  than  in  the  account  of  that  afiair  which  I  sent  you  in  my 
last.  Conjugal  love  is  a  passion  which  I  deeply  feel  and  highly 
venerate;  but,  somehow,  it  does  not  make  such  a  figure  in  poesy 
as  that  other  species  of  the  passion — 

Where  love  is  lilxirty,  and  nature  law. 

Musically  speaking,  the  first  is  an  instrument  of  which  the  gamut 
is  scanty  and  cond&ned,  but  the  tones  inexpressibly  sweet,  while 
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the  last  has  powers  equal  to  all  the  intellectual  modulations 
of  the  human  soul.  Stilly  I  am  a  very  poet  in  my  entliusiasm  of 
the  passion.  The  wel&re  and  happiness  of  the  beloved  object 
is  the  first  and  inviolate  sentiment  that  pervades  my  soul;  and 
whatever  pleasures  I  might  wish  for,  or  whatever  might  be  the 
raptures  they  would  give  me,  yet,  if  they  interfere  [and  dash] 
with  that  first  principle,  it  is  having  these  pleasures  at  a  dishones '. 
price ;  and  justice  forbids,  and  generosity  disdains,  the  purchase ! 
....  [Where  the  parties  are  capable  of,  and  the  Passion  is, 
the  true  Divinity  of  Lovc^ — ^the  man  who  can  act  otherwise  is  a 
Villain  1] 

[The  poet  here  leaves  a  small  space  at  the  bottom  of  a  page, 
and  at  the  top  of  the  next  goes  on :  '  It  was  impossible,  you  know, 
to  take  up  the  subject  of  your  songs  in  the  last  sheet :  that  would 
have  been  a  falling  off  indeed !] 

Despairing  of  my  own  powers  to  give  you  variety  enough  in 
English  songs,  I  have  been  turning  over  old  collections,  to  pick  out 
songs  of  which  the  measure  is  something  similar  to  what  I  want ; 
and,  with  a  little  alteration,  so  as  to  suit  the  rhythm  of  the  air 
exactly,  to  give  you  them  for  your  work.  Where  the  songs  have 
hitherto  been  but  little  noticed,  nor  have  ever  been  set  to  music,  I 
think  the  shift  a  fair  one.  A  song  which,  under  the  same  first 
verse,  you  will  find  in  Ramsay's  Tea-tabk  Miscellany y  I  have  cut 
down  for  an  English  dress  to  your  Dainty  Davie,  as  follows : — 


IT  WAS  THE  CHARMING  MONTH  OF  MAY. 

Tune — Dainty  Dame, 

It  was  the  charming  month  of  May, 
When  all  the  flowers  were  fresh  and  gay, 
One  morning,  by  the  break  of  day. 

The  youthfiil,  charming  Chloe; 
From  peaceful  slumber  she  arose. 
Girt  on  her  mantle  and  her  hose. 
And  o'er  the  flowery  mead  she  goes, 

The  youthful,  charming  Chloe. 

CBOBUa. 

Lovely  was  she  by  the  dawn. 
Youthful  Chloe,  charming  Chloe, 

Tripping  o'er  the  pearly  lawn. 
The  youthfdl,  charming  Chloe. 


The  ssacierea  leanie.  toil  fiiiHUt  ics 
e'snhed  oil  jminxii  m,  erorr  ace. 

m 

Li  ai:c£»  :i  iweetSK  si^icdy 
Tiev  'tixzi  rhi»  *fnti"niiny  CUoe : 

Hie  zi&incQB  sun  lesaa  m  rae, 
Qnnrirane.i  "tv  -ae  raixiaac  eves 

L  maj  ^ainik  sieazilv  oc  dii».  bus  ake  a  look  at  the  bonibMl 
u.  int?  jTja  vul  >;  wrzcaisd  zhas  I  have  made  ao  imiffh  of  it- 
*  ±xuueti  oLj  iLiur  "v:   Rjr.htffHurvhur^  Rami,   and.  yon.  haTe 

:  za  ccnsiuz  jsi  so  ^  ^a  ^  :iie  air  ' 


LAs<iE  wr  rsz   Lt3r  t-v  hite   lock  a. 


Lane  ▼!*  ^  linr-vhite  locks. 
BcnuT  !jssio.  irtless  lassie, 
III  ihi-'u  Tfi*  xe  :ezic  che  flocks^ 
'Wil:  ii:a  be  hit  dearie  O  ? 


Xow  Xanxre  cleeiia  the  dowcnr  lea. 
And  a'  is  tccss  aad  sweet  like  thee : 
Oh.  wil:  ihou  share  is  joys  wi"  me. 
•Vnd  sdv  :!:•:  I  *1:  ':c  niv  dearie  O  ? 

And  when  :l-.c  -vtlcczie  simnier-shower 
Has  chccrvd  uk  J^.vrir.^  l:::lo  flower. 
^^  e  il  to  the  brcutiiiiu:  wcod':irie-bower 
At  sul:ry  nocn.  mv^dearie  O. 

When  Cyutiiia  lights,  wi"  silver  ray. 
The  weary  shearer's  haznewani  wav, 
Throiuh  yellow  waving  tields  we  'li  straT 
And  talk  o*  love,  my  dearie  O. 

And  when  the  ho\*liu|i  wintry  blast 
Disturbs  my  lassie's  midnight  rest, 
Enclas].)eil  to  my  faithful  breast, 
I  '11  coml'ort  thee,  my  dearie  O. 

>  piece  has  at  least  the  merit  of  being  a  re^ar  pastoral  •  the 

naoni,  the  smnmer  noon,  the  autumnal  evenine    and   the 

"ight,  arc  Tcgidarly  rounded.     If  vou  like  it,  \rell  •   if  Tiof    T 

5crt  it  ill  the  Museum.  *  >      ^=** ,   u  nor,  ± 

1  out  of  temper  that  you  should  set  so  sweet,  8o  tender  an  air 
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as  Deil  tak  the  Wars,  to  the  foolish  old  verses.  You  talk  of  the 
silliness  of  Saw  ye  my  Father?^ — ^By  Heavens  I  the  odds  is  gold  to 
brass !  Besides^  the  old  song^  though  now  pretty  well  modernised 
into  the  Scottish  language^  is  originally^  and  in  the  early  editions^  a 
bungling  low  imitation  of  the  Scottish  manner^  by  that  genius  Tom 
D'Urfey,  so  has  no  pretensions  to  be  a  Scottish  production.  There 
is  a  pretty  English  song  by  Sheridan^  in  the  Duenna,  to  this  air^ 
which  is  out  of  sight  superior  to  lyUrfey's.     It  begins — 

When  sable  night  each  droopmg  plant  restoring. 

The  air,  if  I  understand  the  expression  of  it  properly,  is  the  very 
native  language  of  simplicity,  tenderness,  and  love.  I  have  again 
gone  over  my  song  to  the  tune  as  follows. 

[Here  Boms  transcribes  his  new  rersion  of  Sleep'st  thou  or  Wdf^st  thouf  containing  the 
slight  variations  which  have  ahreadj  been  given.] 

[I  could  easily  throw  this  into  an  English  mould ;  but  to  my 
taste,  in  the  simple  and  tender  of  the  pastoral  song,  a  sprinkling  of 
the  old  Scottish  has  an  inimitable  effect.  You  know  I  never  encroach 
on  your  privilege  as  an  editor.  You  may  reject  my  song  altogether, 
and  keep  by  the  old  one ;  or  you  may  give  mine  as  a  second  Scottish 
one ;  or,  lastly,  you  may  set  the  air  to  my  verses,  still  giving  the  old 
song,  as  a  second  one,  and  as  being  well  known  j  in  wUch  last  case^ 
I  would  find  you  in  English  verses  of  my  own,  a  song,  the  exact 
rhythm  of  my  Scottish  one.  If  you  keep  by  the  old  words, 
Sheridan's  song  wiU  do  for  an  English  one.  I  once  more  conjure 
you  to  have  no  manner  of  false  delicacy  in  accepting  or  refusing  my 
compositions,  either  in  this  or  any  other  of  your  songs.] 

Now  for  my  English  song  to  Nancy  ^s  to  the  Greenwood,  &c. 


PAEEWELL,  THOU  STREAM  THAT  WINDING  FLOWS. 

Farewell,  thou  stream  that  winding  flows 

Around  Eliza's  dwelling ! 
O  memory  !  spare  the  cruel  throes 

Within  my  bosom  swelling : 
Condemned  to  drag  a  hopeless  chain. 

And  yet  in  secret  languish. 
To  feel  a  fire  in  every  vein, 

Nor  dare  disclose  my  anguish. 

Love's  veriest  wretch,  unseen,  unknown, 

I  fain  my  griefe  would  cover : 
The  bursting  sigh,  th'  unweeting  groan. 

Betray  the  hapless  lover. 

'  I^Ir  Thomson  must  have  completely  misunderstood  the  character  of  this  old  song.    It  is  a 
romantic  one,  clothed  in  highly  poetical  language. 
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I  know  thoTi  doom'st  me  to  despair^ 

Nor  wilt,  nor  canst  relieve  me; 
But,  oh !  Eliza,  hear  one  prayer — 

For  pity's  sake  forgive  me ! 

The  music  of  thy  voice  I  heard, 

Nor  wist  while  it  enslaved  me ; 
I  saw  thine  eyes,  yet  nothing  feared. 

Till  fears  no  more  had  saved  me. 
Th'  imwary  sailor  thus  aghast. 

The  wheeling  torrent  viewing, 
'Mid  circling  horrors  sinks  at  last 

In  overwhelming  ruin. 

[It  will  be  observed  that  this  is  a  new  and  improred  version  of  the  song  sent  in  April  of 
the  preceding  year,  beginning.  The  last  Time  I  came  (ftr  the  Moor,  The  change  most 
remariLable  is  the  sabstitution  of  Eliza  for  Maria.  The  alienation  of  Mrs  Riddel,  and  his 
resentment  against  her,  must  have  rendered  the  latter  name  no  longer  tolerable  to  him.  One 
only  can  wonder  that,  with  his  new  and  painful  associations  regarding  that  lady,  he  ooold 
endore  the  song  itself,  or  propose  laying  it  before  the  world.] 

\Younff  Jockey  was  the  blithest  Lad, — My  English  song.  Here  is 
the  Glen,  and  here  the  Bower,  cannot  go  to  this  air.  However,  the 
measure  is  so  common,  that  you  may  have  your  choice  of  five 
hundred  English  songs.  Do  you  know  the  air.  Lumps  0/ Pudding  ? 
It  is  a  favourite  of  mine,  and  I  think  would  be  worth  a  place  among 
your  additional  songs,  as  soon  as  several  on  your  list.  It  is  in  a 
measure  in  which  you  vniX  find  songs  enow  to  choose  from ;  but  if 
you  were  to  adopt  it,  I  woidd  take  it  in  my  own  hand.] 

There  is  another  air,  The  Caledonian  Hunfs  Delight,  to  which  I 
wrote  a  song  that  you  will  find  in  Johnson — Ye  Banks  and  Braes 
0'  bonny  Doon ;  this  air,  I  think,  might  find  a  place  among  your 
hundred,  as  Lear  says  of  his  knights.  [To  make  room  for  it,  you 
may  take  out — to  my  taste — cither  Young  Jockey  was  the  blithest 
Lad,  or  There  ^s  nae  Luck  about  the  House,  or  T7ie  Collier's  Bonny 
iMSsie,  or  llie  Ttther  Mom,  or  The  Sow^s  Tail;  and  put  into 
your  additional  list.  Not  but  that  these  songs  have  great  merit ; 
but  still  they  have  not  the  pathos  of  The  Banks  of  Doo/i.]  Do  you 
know  the  history  of  the  air  ?  It  is  curious  enough.  A  good  many 
years  ago,  Mr  James  Miller,  writer  in  your  good  town,  a  gentleman 
whom  possibly  you  know,  was  in  company  with  our  friend  Clarke; 
and  talking  of  Scottish  music,  Miller  expressed  an  ardent  ambition 
to  be  able  to  compose  a  Scots  air.  Mr  Clarke,  partly  by  way  of  joke, 
told  him  to  keep  to  the  black  keys  of  the  harpsichord,  and  preserve 
some  kind  of  rhythm,  and  he  would  infallibly  compose  a  Scots  air. 
Certain  it  is  that,  in  a  few  days,  Mr  Miller  produced  the  rudiments 
of  an  air,  which  Mr  Clarke,  with  some  touches  and  corrections, 
fashioned  into  the  tune  in  question.*     Bitson,  you  know,  has  the 

'  Mr  Miller  served  for  many  years  as  clerk  in  the  Teind  Office,  Edinburgh. 
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same  story  of  the  black  keys;  but  this  accoimt  which  I  have  just 
given  you,  Mr  Clarke  informed  me  of  several  years  ago.  Now  to 
shew  you  how  difficult  it  is  to  trace  the  origin  of  our  airs,  I  have 
heard  it  repeatedly  asserted  that  this  was  an  Irish  air;  nay,  I  met 
with  an  Irish  gentleman  who  affirmed  he  had  heard  it  in  Ireland 
among  the  old  women ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  lady  of  fashion, 
no  less  than  a  countess,  informed  me  that  the  first  person  who 
introduced  the  air  into  this  country  was  a  baronet's  lady  of  her 
acquaintance,  who  took  down  the  notes  from  an  itinerant  piper 
in  the  Isle  of  Man.  How  difficult,  then,  to  ascertain  the  truth 
respecting  our  poesy  and  music!  I  myself  have  lately  seen  a 
couple  of  ballads  sung  through  the  streets  of  Dumfries,  with  my 
name  at  the  head  of  them  as  the  author,  though  it  was  the  first 
time  I  had  ever  seen  them. 

I  thank  you  for  admitting  Craigiebum  Wood,  and  I  shall  take 
care  to  furnish  you  with  a  new  chorus.  In  fact,  the  chorus  was  not 
my  work,  but  a  part  of  some  old  verses  to  the  air.  If  I  can  catch 
myself  in  a  more  than  ordinarily  propitious  moment,  I  shall  write 
a  new  Craigiebum  Wood  altogether.  My  heart  is  much  in  the 
theme. 

I  am  ashamed,  my  dear  fellow,  to  make  the  request — 'tis  dunning 
your  generosity;  but  in  a  moment  when  I  had  forgotten  whether 
I  was  rich  or  poor,  I  promised  Chloris  a  copy  of  your  songs.  It 
wrings  my  honest  pride  to  write  you  this ;  but  an  ungracious  request 
is  doubly  so  by  a  tedious  apology.  To  make  you  some  amends,  as 
soon  as  I  have  extracted  the  necessary  information  out  of  them, 
I  will  return  you  Eitson's  volumes. 

The  lady  is  not  a  little  proud  that  she  is  to  make  so  distinguished 
a  figure  in  your  collection,  and  I  am  not  a  little  proud  that  I  have 
it  in  my  power  to  please  her  so  much.  Lucky  it  is  for  your  patience 
that  my  paper  is  done,  for  when  I  am  in  a  scribbling  humour  I 
know  not  when  to  give  over. 

What  Mr  Thomson  said  in  answer,  shews  how  much  mistaken 
an  individual  critic  may  be  regarding  a  work  of  taste,  before  it  has 
been  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  public. 

MR    THOMSON    TO     BURNS. 

IMh  November  1794. 

My  good  Sir — Since  receiving  your  last,  I  have  had  another 
interview  with  Mr  Clarke,  and  a  long  consultation.  He  thinks  the 
Caledonian  Hunt  is  more  bacchanalian  than  amorous  in  its  nature, 
and  recommends  it  to  you  to  match  the  air  accordingly.  Pray,  did  it 
ever  occur  to  you  how  peculiarly  well  the  Scottish  airs  are  adapted 
for  verses  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue?  The  first  part  of  the  air  is 
generally  low,  and  suited  for  a  man^s  voice;  and  the  second  part,  in 
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many  instances^  cannot  be  song  at  oonoeri-pitch  but  by  a  female 
voice.  A  0ong  thus  performed  makes  an  agreeable  yariety^  but  few 
of  onrs  are  written  in  this  form :  I  wish  yon  would  think  of  it  in 
some  of  those  that  renudn.  The  only  one  of  the  kind  yon  have  sent 
me  is  admirable^  and  will  be  a  nniversal  &vonrite« 

Yonr  verses  for  Rothemurchie  are  so  sweetly  pastoral^  and  your 
serenade  to  Chloris^  for  Deil  tak  the  Wars,  so  passionatdy  tender^ 
that  I  have  song  myself  into  raptures  with  them.  Your  song  for 
My  Lodging  is  on  the  cold  Ground^  is  likewise  a  diamond  of  the 
first  water :  I  am  quite  dazzled  and  delighted  by  it.  Some  of  your 
Chlorises^  I  suppose^  have  flaxen  hair^  from  yonr  partiality  for  this 
colour — else  we  difier  about  it;  for  I  shoidd  scarcely  conceive  a 
woman  to  be  a  beauty^  on  reading  that  she  had  lint-white  locks. 

Farewell f  thou  Stream  that  winding  flows,  I  think  excellent^  but  it 
is  much  too  serious  to  come  after  Nancy — at  least  it  would  seem  an 
incongruity  to  provide  the  same  air  with  merry  Scottish  and  melan- 
choly English  verses !  The  more  that  the  two  sets  of  verses  resemble 
each  other  in  their  general  character^  the  better.  Those  you  have 
manufactured  for  Dainty  Davie  will  answer  chanmngly.  I  am 
happy  to  find  you  have  begun  your  anecdotes :  I  care  not  how  long 
they  be^  for  it  is  impossible  that  anything  firom  your  pen  can  be 
tedious.  Let  me  breech  you  not  to  use  ceremony  in  telling  me 
when  you  wish  to  present  any  of  your  friends  with  the  songs :  the 
next  carrier  will  bring  you  three  copies^  and  you  are  as  welcome  to 
twenty  as  to  a  pinch  of  snuff. 


BURNS    TO    MR    THOMSON. 

l^th  November  1704. 

You  see,  my  dear  sir,  what  a  punctual  correspondent  I  am; 
though,  indeed,  you  may  thank  yourself  for  the  tedium  of  my 
letters,  as  you  have  so  flattered  me  on  my  horsemanship  with  my 
fiivourite  hobby,  and  have  praised  the  grace  of  his  ambling  so 
much,  that  I  am  scarcely  ever  off  his  back.  For  instance,  this 
morning,  though  a  keen  blowing  frost,  in  my  walk  before  break- 
fast,  I  finished  my  duet,  which  you  were  pleased  to  praise  so  much. 
Whether  I  have  imiformly  succeeded,  I  mil  not  say ;  but  here  it  is 
for  you,  though  it  is  not  an  hour  old — 

PHILLY    AND    WILLY. 
TaiTE— 2^  Souft  Taii, 

HB. 

O  PhiHy,  happy  be  that  day, 
"When  roving  through  the  gathered  hay. 
My  youthfu'  heart  was  stown  away. 
And  by  thy  charms,  my  Philly. 
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8HI. 


O  Willy,  aye  I  bless  the  grove 
Where  first  I  owned  my  maiden  love. 
Whilst  thou  didst  pledge  the  powers  above 
To  be  my  ain  dear  Willy. 


HE. 


As  songsters  of  the  early  year 
Are  ilka  day  mair  sweet  to  hear. 
So  ilka  day  to  me  mair  dear 
And  charming  is  my  Fhilly. 


SHE. 


As  on  the  brier  the  budding  rose 
Still  richer  breathes  and  fairer  blows. 
So  in  my  tender  bosom  grows 
The  love  I  bear  my  Willy. 


HE. 


The  milder  sun  and  bluer  sky. 
That  crown  my  harvest  cares  wi^  joy. 
Were  ne'er  sae  welcome  to  my  eye 
As  is  a  sight  o'  Philly. 


SHE. 


The  little  swallow's  wanton  wing, 
Though  wafting  o'er  the  flowery  spring, 
Did  ne'er  to  me  sic  tidings  bring. 
As  meeting  o'  my  Wifly. 


HE. 


The  bee  that  through  the  smmy  hour 
Sips  nectar  in  the  opening  flower, 
Compared  wi'  my  deUght  is  poor. 
Upon  the  lips  o'  Plully. 


SHE. 


The  woodbine  in  the  dewy  weet, 
When  evening  shades  in  silence  meet. 
Is  nocht  sae  fragrant  or  sae  sweet 
As  is  a  kiss  o'  Willy. 


HE. 


Let  fortune's  wheel  at  random  rin, 
And  fools  may  tyne,  and  knaves  may  win ; 
My  thoughts  are  a^  bound  up  in  ane. 
And  that 's  my  ain  dear  Fhilly. 
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SHB. 


What 's  a'  the  joyB  that  gowd  can  gie  ? 
I  care  na  wealth  a  single  file; 
The  lad  I  love  ^s  the  lad  for  roe. 
And  that  ^8  my  ain  dear  Willy. 

Tell  me  honestly  how  you  like  it^  and  point  out  whatever  you 
think  faulty. 

I  am  much  pleased  with  your  idea  of  singing  our  songs  in  alternate 
stanzas,  and  regret  that  you  did  not  hint  it  to  me  sooner.  In  those 
that  remain,  I  shall  have  it  in  my  eye.  I  remember  your  objections 
to  the  name  Philly,  but  it  is  the  common  abbreviation  of  Phillis. 
Sally,  the  only  other  name  that  suits,  has,  to  my  ear,  a  vulgarity 
about  it  which  unfits  it  for  anything  except  burlesque.  The  legion 
of  Scottish  poetasters  of  the  day,  whom  your  brother-editor,  Mr 
Ritson,  ranks  with  me  as  my  coevals,  have  sdways  mistaken  vulgarity 
for  rin^plicihr ;  whereas,  simplicity  is  as  much  iUAgni^  from  Tdl|arity 
on  the  one  uand,  as  from  affected  point  and  puerile  conceit  on  the 
other. 

I  agree  with  you  as  to  the  air,  Craiffiebum  Wood,  that  a  chorus 
would  in  some  degree  spoil  the  effect,  and  shall  certainly  have  none 
in  my  projected  song  to  it.  It  is  not,  however,  a  case  in  point  with 
Rothemurchie ;  there,  as  in  Roy's  Wife  of  Aldivalhch,  a  chorus  goes, 
to  my  taste,  well  enough.  As  to  the  chorus  going  first,  that  is  the 
case  with  Roy's  Wife,  as  well  as  Rothemurchie.  In  fact,  in  the  first 
part  of  both  tunes,  the  rhythm  is  so  peculiar  and  irregular,  and  on 
that  irregularity  depends  so  much  of  their  beauty,  that  we  must  e^cn 
take  tliciu  with  all  their  wildncss,  and  humour  the  verae  accordingly. 
Leaving  out  the  starting-note  in  both  tunes,  has,  I  think,  an  effect 
that  no  rcgidarity  coidd  countcrl)alancc  the  want  of. 

rp  CO  Roy's  wife  of  AlJivalloch. 

•  *  (0  lassie  wi*  the  lint-white  locks, 
and 

..,  f  Roy's  wife  of  Aldivalloch. 

'^  *  (  Lassie  wi'  the  lint-white  locks. 

Docs  not  the  tamcncss  of  the  prefixed  syllable  strike  you  ?  In  the 
last  case,  with  the  true  fiu*or  of  genius,  you  strike  at  once  into  the 
wild  originality  of  the  air ;  whereas,  in  the  first  insipid  method,  it  is 
like  the  pirating  screw  of  the  pins  before  the  fiddle  is  brought  into 
time.  This  is  my  taste:  if  I  am  wrong,  I  beg  pardon  of  the 
cognosccnli, 

[I  am  also  of  your  mind  as  to  the  Caledonian  Hunt ;  but  to  fit  it 
with  verses  to  suit  these  dotted  crotchets  will  be  a  task  indeed.  I 
differ  from  you  as  to  the  expression  of  the  air.  It]  is  so  charming, 
that  it  woidd  make  any  subject  in  a  song  go  down ;  but  pathos  is 
certainly  its  native  tongue.  Scottish  bacchanahans  we  certainly 
want,  though  the  few  we  have  are  excellent.     For  instance,  Todlin 
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Hame  \r,  for  wit  and  humour^  an  nnparalleled  composition  j  and 
Andrew  and  his  cutty  Gun  is  the  work  of  a  master.  By  the  way, 
are  you  not  quite  vexed  to  think  that  those  men  of  genius,  for  such 
they  certainly  were,  who  composed  our  fine  Scottish  lyrics,  should 
be  unknown?  It  has  given  me  many  a  heartache.  Apropos  to 
bacchanalian  songs  in  Scottish,  I  composed  one  yesterday,  for  an 
air  I  like  much — Lumps  (f  Pudding. 

CONTENTED    WF    LITTLE. 
TuNB— Xumpif  0^  Pudding. 

Contented  wi'  little,  and  cantie  wi'  mair,  meny 

Whenever  I  forgather  wi'  sorrow  and  care, 

I  gie  them  a  skelp  as  they  're  creepin'  alang, 

Wi^  a  cog  o'  guid  swats,  and  an  auld  Scottish  sang.       ale 

I  whiles  claw  the  elbow  o'  troublesome  thought ; 

But  man  is  a  sodger,  and  life  is  a  faught : 

My  mirth  and  good-humour  are  coin  in  my  pouch. 

And  my  freedom 's  my  hardship  nae  monarch  dare  touch. 

A  towmond  o*  trouble,  should  that  be  my  fa',  fate 

A  night  o*  guid-fellowship  sowthers  it  a' : 
When  at  the  blithe  end  of  our  journey  at  last, 
Wha  the  deU  ever  thinks  o*  the  road  he  has  past? 

Blind  Chance,  let  her  snapper  and  stoyte  on  her  way ;   totter 
BeH  to  me,  be't  frae  me,  e'en  let  the  jade  gae : 
Come  ease  or  come  travail,  come  pleasure  or  pain, 
My  warst  word  is :  ^  Welcome,  and  welcome  again ! ' 

If  you  do  not  relish  this  air,  I  will  send  it  to  Johnson. 

[The  two  songs  you  saw  in  Clarke's  are  neither  of  them  worthy  of 
your  attention.  The  words  of  Auld  Lang  Syne  are  good,  but  the 
music  is  an  old  air,  the  rudiments  of  the  modern  time  of  that  name. 
The  other  time  you  may  hear  as  a  common  country-dance.] 

Since  yesterday^s  penmanship,  I  have  framed  a  couple  of  English 
stanzas,  by  way  of  an  English  song  to  Roy^s  Wife.  You  will  allow 
me,  that  in  this  instance  my  English  corresponds  in  sentiment  with 
the  Scottish. 

CANST  TUOU  LEAVE  ME  THUS,  MY  KATY? 

TuwB— i?oy*#  Wife. 

CHOBUS. 

Canst  thou  leave  me  thus,  my  Katy? 
Canst  thou  leave  me  thus,  my  Katy  ? 
Well  thou  know'st  my  aching  heart. 
And  canst  thou  leave  me  thus  for  pity  ? 
VOL.  rr.  H 
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Is  this  thy  plighted,  fond  regard. 

Thus  cruelly  to  part,  my  Katy  ? 
Is  this  thy  faithful  swain's  reward — 

An  aching,  broken  heart,  my  Katy? 

Farewell !  and  ne*er  such  sorrows  tear 

That  fickle  heart  of  thiae,  my  Katy ! 
Thou  may^st  find  those  will  love  thee  dear — 

But  not  a  love  like  mine,  my  Katy, 

Well !  I  think  this,  to  be  done  in  two  or  three  turns  across  my 
room,  and  with  two  or  three  pinches  of  Irish  Blackguard,  is  not  so 
far  amiss.  You  see  I  am  determined  to  have  my  quantum  of 
applause  from  somebody. 

[Now  for  IVhen  she  cam  ben  she  bobbit, 

[Bums  tben  repeats  the  song,  Oh,  saw  ye  my  char^  my  Phely  t  bat  with  the  names  Maiy  and 
Ilany  instead  of  Pheljr  and  WilljJ 

I  think  these  names  will  answer  better  than  the  former ;  and  the 
rhythm  of  the  song  is  as  you  desired. 

I  dislike  your  proposed  alterations  in  two  instances.  Logie  o' 
Buchan,  and  There's  my  Thumb,  I^ll  neW  beguile  thee,  are  certainly 
fittest  for  your  additional  songs ;  and  in  their  place,  as  two  of  the 
hundred,  I  woidd  put  the  most  beautiful  of  airs — Whistle,  and  I^ll 
come  to  ye,  my  Lad,  at  all  rates,  as  one.  It  is  surely  highly  capable 
of  feeling  and  sentiment,  and  the  song  is  one  of  my  best.  For  the 
other,  keep  your  favourite  Muirland  Willy,  and  with  it  dose  your 
htuidred.  As  to  the  first  being  Irish,  all  that  you  can  say  is,  that 
it  has  a  twang  of  the  Irish  manner;  but  to  infer  from  that,  that 
of  course  it  must  be  an  Irish  production,  is  imfair.  In  the 
neighbourhood  and  intercourse  of  the  Scots  and  Irish,  and  both 
musical  nations  too,  it  is  highly  probable  that  composers  of  one 
nation  would  sometimes  imitate  or  emulate  the  maimer  of  the 
other.  I  never  met  with  an  Irishman  who  claimed  this  air:  a 
pretty  strong  proof  that  it  is  Scottish.  Just  the  same  is  the 
case  with  Gramachree ;  if  it  be  really  Irish,  it  is  decidedly  in 
the  Scottish  taste.  That  other  air  in  your  collection,  Oran  Goail, 
which  you  think  is  Irish,  that  nation  claim  as  theirs  by  the  name 
of  Caun  du  delish;  but  look  into  Gow's  publication  of  Scottish 
songs,  and  you  will  find  it  as  a  Gaelic  song,  with  the  words  in  that 
language,  a  wretched  translation  of  whicli  original  words  is  set  to 
the  time  in  the  Museum.  Your  worthy  Gaelic  priest  gave  me  that 
translation,  and  at  his  table  I  heard  both  the  original  and  the 
translation  simg  by  a  pretty  large  party  of  Highland  gentlemen,  all 
of  whom  had  no  other  idea  of  the  air  than  that  it  was  a  native  of 
their  own  country. 

I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  goodness  in  your  three  copies,  but 
will  cci-tainly  return  you  two  of  them.  Why  should  I  take  money 
out  of  your  pocket?] 
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Tell  my  friend  Allan — ^for  I  am  sure  that  we  only  want  the 
trifling  circamstance  of  being  known  to  one  anotherj  to  be  the 
bc»t  friends  on  earth — ^that  I  much  suspect  he  has,  in  his  jdates, 
mistaken  the  figure  of  the  stock  and  horn.  I  have  at  last 
gotten  one,  but  it  is  a  very  rude  instrument.  It  is  composed  of 
three  parts:  the  stock,  which  is  the  hinder  thigh-bone  of  a 
sheep,  such  as  you  see  in  a  mutton-ham;  the  horn,  which  is  a 
conmion  Highland  cow's  horn,  cut  off  at  the  smaller  end,  until 
the  aperture  be  large  enough  to  admit  the  stock  to  be  pushed 
up  through  the  horn  imtil  it  be  held  by  the  thicker  end  of  the 
thigh-bone;  and  lastly,  an  oaten-reed,  exactly  cut  and  notched 
like  that  which  you  see  every  shepherd-boy  have  when  the 
corn-stems  are  green  and  full-grown.  The  reed  is  not  made 
isjst  in  the  bone,  but  is  held  by  the  lips,  and  plays  loose  in 
the  smaller  end  of  the  stock;  while  the  stock,  with  the  horn 
hanging  on  its  larger  end,  is  held  by  the  hands  in  playing. 
The  stock  has  six  or  seven  ventages  on  the  upper  side,  and 
one  back-ventage,  like  the  common  flute.  This  of  mine  was  made 
by  a  man  from  the  braes  of  Athole,  and  is  exactly  what  the 
shepherds  wont  to  use  in  that  country. 

However,  either  it  is  not  quite  properlv  bored  in  the  holes,  or 
else  we  have  not  the  art  of  blowing  it  nghtly;  for  we  can  make 
little  of  it.  If  Mr  Allan  chooses,  I  will  send  him  a  sight  of  mine, 
as  I  look  on  myself  to  be  a  kind  of  brother-brush  with  him. 
^Fride  in  poets  is  nae  sin;'  and  I  will  say  it,  that  I  look  on 
Mr  Allan  and  Mr  Bums  to  be  the  only  genuine  and  real 
painters  of  Scottish  costume  in  the  world. 

This  song  of  Contented  wif  Little,  and  Cantie  ivf  Mair,  deserves 
the  reader's  special  attention,  for  it  was  intended  by  the  poet  as 
a  picture  of  his  mind.  So  he  deliberately  tells  Mr  Thomson  in 
an  inedited  passage  of  a  letter  subsequently  written  (May  1795). 
Though  comprising  the  bard's  idea  of  what  he  was,  it  may  of 
course  have  been  an  imperfect  or  an  exaggerated  portraiture,  an 
autobiography  not  being  necessarily  the  most  correct  delineation  of 
a  life.  It  will  be  admitted,  however,  that  it  is  of  some  consequence 
in  the  biography  of  Bums  to  see  what  was  his  own  idea  of  himself, 
as  that  idea  is  itself  an  important  particular  of  his  being  and 
character.  He  regarded  himself,  then,  as  a  soldier  in  the  field  of 
life,  to  whom  it  was  useless,  as  it  is  for  actual  soldiers  on  duty, 
to  indulge  in  melancholy  complaints.  He  sometimes  could  not 
help  yielding  a  little  to  dejection;  but  the  merry  song  and  the 
flowing  bowl  were  a  specific  to  ^cure  all  again.'  A  single  night 
of  good-feUowship  atoned  for  a  twelvemonth  of  vexation.  His 
liberty  and  his  good-humour  were  solid  possessions,  of  which 
he  could  not  be  deprived.     His  compensation  for  a  dreary  reach 
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in  fho  path  of  existence^  was  that  lie  forgot  it  when  it  was  passed. 
In  pococurante  lay  his  great  resource.  As  to  the  varying  resnlts 
brought  to  his  door  by  the  tide  of  chance,  he  felt  much  as  one  who 
was  in  some  d^ree  his  poetical  prototype  had  felt : 

*  Forttme  that,  with  malidons  joj, 
Does  num,  ber  sUve,  oppress, 
Proud  of  her  office  to  destroj, 
Is  seldom  pleased  to  bless : 
Still  Tsrions  and  inconstant  still, 
Bnt  with  an  inclination  to  be  ill, 

Promotes,  degrades,  delights  in  strife. 
And  makes  a  lotteiy  of  life. 
I  can  ei\jo7  her  when  she  *8  kind ; 
Bnt  when  she  dances  in  the  wind, 
And  shakes  her  wings,  and  will  not  stay, 
I  puff  the  prostitute  away. 
The  little  or  the  much  sbo  gave  is  quietly  resigned : 
Content  with  porerty,  my  soul  I  arm ; 
And  virtue,  thou^  in  rags,  will  keep  me  warm/' 

Such  was  Bums  in  his  own  idea — ^not  his  cool  daylight  idea,  as 
he  would  have  spoken  of  himself  to  a  commissioner  of  Excise,  or 
a  patronising  member  of  parliament;  but  his  poetical  idea — that 
which  he  would  have  avowed  in  those  candle-light  scenes  in  the 
Globe  Tavern,  which  were  to  him  a  rough  portion  of  the  poetry 
of  existence.  And  it  really  is  Bums  in  one  of  his  aspects,  though 
only  one. 

The  other  song.  Canst  thou  leave  me  thus,  my  Katy  ?  which  he 
produced  in  two  or  three  turns  tlirough  his  little  room,  imder 
favour  of  two  or  three  pinches  of  Irish  Blackguard,  is  a  poetical 
expression  of  the  more  gentle  feeling  he  was  now  beginning  to 
entertain  towards  Mrs  Riddel.  Bums  coidd  not  write  verses  on 
any  woman  without  imaging  her  as  a  mistress,  past,  present,  or 
potential.  He  accordingly  treats  the  breach  of  friendship  which 
had  occurred  between  him  and  the  fair  hostess  of  Woodley  Park 
as  a  falling  away  on  her  part  from  constancy  in  the  tender 
passion.  This  may  be  felt  as  a  curious  whim  as  between  two 
persons  in  their  respective  domestic  circumstances,  not  to  speak 
of  that  disparity  of  social  rank  which  it  is  so  difficidt  wholly  to 
overcome,  even  in  favour  of  the  most  divinel}'^  inspired  genius. 
But  it  is  at  least  pleasing,  as  the  manifestation  of  an  improve- 
ment of  temper  on  Bums^s  part.  It  appears,  moreover,  that  he 
sent  the  song  to   Mrs   Riddel,  as  a  sort  of  olive-branch,   and 

'  Horace^  translated  by  Diyden. 
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tliat  she  did  not  receive  it  in  an  unkindly  spirit^  thongh  probably 
without  forgetting  tbat  the  bard  had  wounded  her  delicacy. 
She  answered  the  song  in  the  same  strain^  and  sent  her  own 
piece  to  Bums^  for  it  was  found  by  Currie  amongst  his  papers 
after  his  death.  Currie  remarks  only  the  odd  circumstance^  that 
she^  an  Englishwoman^  answered  in  Scotch^  a  song  written  in 
English  by  a  Scotchman.  We  may^  at  this  distance  from  the 
events^  remark  the  more  important  particular  of  the  lady's 
readiness  to  take  up  Bums  in  the  poetical  relation  in  which  he 
had  depicted  himself^  and  to  meet  him^  after  their  sad  winter 
of  discontent,  in  a  spring  of  fresh-blown  kindness. 


STAT,    UT    WILLIS,    TBT    BBLIBYB    MB. 

Stay,  my  Willie — yet  belieyo  me ; 

Stay,  my  Willie — yet  believe  me ; 

For,  ah  I  thon  know*8t  na*  eyery  pang 

Wad  wring  my  bosom  ahouldst  thoa  leave  me. 

Tell  me  that  thoa  yet  art  tme, 

And  a*  my  wrongs  shall  be  forgiven ; 

And  when  this  heart  proves  faose  to  thee. 
Yon  snn  shall  cease  its  coarse  in  heaven. 

Bat  to  think  I  was  betrayed, 

That  falsehood  e*cr  oar  loves  shoald  sander ! 
To  take  the  floweret  to  my  breast. 

And  find  the  gailefa*  serpent  ouder. 

Coald  I  hope  thon  *dst  ne*er  deceive, 
Celestial  pleasnrcs,  might  I  choose  *em, 

I  *d  slight,  nor  seek  in  other  spheres 
That  heaven  I  *d  find  within  thy  bosom. 

Stay,  my  Willio — yet  believe  me ; 

Stay,  my  Willie — yet  believe  me ; 

For,  ah  I  thoa  know'st  na*  every  pang 

Wad  wring  my  bosom  shooldst  thoa  leave  me. 


MB    THOMSON    TO    BURNS. 

2Sih  November  1794. 

I  acknowledge,  my  dear  sir^  yon  are  not  only  the  most  punctual^ 
bnt  the  most  delectable  correspondent  I  ever  met  with.  To  attempt 
flattering  you  never  entered  into  my  head :  the  truth  is,  I  look  back 
with  surprise  at  my  impudence,  in  so  frequently  nibblmg  at  lines 
and  couplets  of  your  incomparable  lyrics,  for  which,  perhaps,  if  you 
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had  served  me  rights  you  wotdd  have  sent  me  to  the  devil.  On  the 
contrary^  however,  you  have  all  along  condescended  to  invite  my 
criticism  vnth  so  much  courtesy,  that  it  ceases  to  be  wonderful  if  I 
have  sometimes  given  myself  the  airs  of  a  reviewer.  Your  last 
budget  demands  unqualified  praise  :  all  the  songs  are  charming,  but 
the  duet  is  a  chef-cToeuvre.  Lumps  o'  Pudding  shall  certainly  make 
one  of  my  family-dishes ;  you  have  cooked  it  so  capitally,  that  it  will 
please  aU  palates.  Do  give  us  a  few  more  of  this  cast  when  you 
find  yourself  in  good  spirits ;  these  convivial  songs  are  more  wanted 
than  those  of  the  amorous  kind,  of  which  we  have  great  choice. 
Besides,  one  does  not  often  meet  with  a  singer  capable  of  giving 
the  proper  effect  to  the  latter,  while  the  former  are  easily  sung, 
and  acceptable  to  everybody.  I  participate  in  your  regret  that  the 
authors  of  some  of  our  best  songs  arc  unknown ;  it  is  provoking 
to  every  admirer  of  genius. 

I  mean  to  have  a  picture  painted  firom  your  beautiful  ballad,  TTie 
Soldier's  Return,  to  be  engraved  for  one  of  my  frontispieces.  The 
most  interesting  point  of  time  appears  to  me  when  she  first  recog- 
nises lier  ain  dear  Willie :  ^  She  gazed,  she  reddened  like  a  rose.* 
The  three  lines  immediately  following  arc  no  doubt  more  impressive 
on  the  reader's  fadings ;  but  were  the  painter  to  fix  on  these,  then 
you^U  observe  the  animation  and  anxiety  of  her  countenance  is 
gone,  and  he  could  only  represent  her  fainting  in  the  soldier's  arms. 
But  I  submit  the  matter  to  you,  and  beg  your  opinion. 

Allan  desires  me  to  thank  you  for  your  accurate  description  of 
the  stock  and  horn,  and  for  the  very  gratifying  compliment  you  pay 
him,  in  considering  him  worthy  of  standing  in  a  niche  by  the  side  of 
Bums  in  the  Scottish  Pantheon.  He  has  seen  the  inide  instrument 
you  describe,  so  docs  not  want  you  to  send  it ;  but  wishes  to  know 
whctlicr  you  believe  it  to  have  ever  been  generally  used  as  a 
musical  pipe  by  the  Scottish  shepherds,  and  when,  and  in  what  part 
of  the  country  chieiiy.  I  doul)t  much  if  it  was  capable  of  anything 
but  routing  and  roaring.  A  friend  of  mine  says  he  remembers  to 
have  heard  one  in  his  younger  days,  made  of  wood  instead  of  yoiu* 
bone,  and  that  the  soimd  was  abominable. 

Do  not,  I  beseech  you,  return  any  books. 

Mr  Cromck  states  that,  ^in  a  conversation  with  his  friend  Mr 
Perry — the  proprietor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle — Mr  Miller  [of 
Dalswinton,  yoimgcr]  represented  to  that  gentleman  tlie  insuf- 
ficiency of  Burns's  salary  to  answer  the  imperious  demands  of  a 
numerous  family.  In  their  sympathy  for  his  misfortimes,  and  in 
their  regret  that  his  talents  were  nearly  lost  to  the  world  of 
letters,  these  gentlemen  agreed  on  the  plan  of  settling  him  in 
London.  To  accomplish  this  most  desirable  object,  Mr  Perry 
very  spiritedly  made  the  poet  a  handsome  offer  of  an  annual 
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stipend  for  the  exercise  of  his  talents  in  his  newspaper.     Bnrns's 
reasons  for  revising  this  offer  are  stated  in  the  present  letter.^ 


TO    PATRICK    MILLER,    J  U  N.,    ESQ. 

DuifFBiES,  Nov,  1794. 

Dear  Sir — ^Yonr  offer  is  indeed  truly  generons^  and  most  sincerely 
do  I  thank  you  for  it ;  but  in  my  present  situation,  I  find  that  I  dare 
not  accept  it.  You  well  know  my  political  sentiments ;  and  were  I 
an  insular  individual,  unconnected  with  a  wife  and  a  family  of 
children,  with  the  most  fervid  enthusiasm  I  would  have  volunteered 
my  services :  I  then  could  and  would  have  despised  all  consequences 
that  might  have  ensued. 

My  prospect  in  the  Excise  is  something ;  at  least,  it  is,  encumbered 
as  I  am  with  the  welfare,  the  very  existence,  of  near  half-a-soore  of 
helpless  individuals,  wliat  I  dare  not  sport  with. 

In  the  meantime,  they  are  most  welcome  to  my  Ode ;  only,  let 
them  insert  it  as  a  thing  they  have  met  with  by  accident,  and 
unknown  to  me.  Nay,  tf  Mr  Perry,  whose  honour,  after  your 
character  of  him,  I  cannot  doubt,  if  he  will  give  me  an  address  and 
channel  by  which  anything  will  come  safe  from  those  spies  with 
which  he  may  be  certain  that  his  correspondence  is  beset,  I  will  now 
and  then  send  him  any  bagatelle  that  I  may  write.  In  the  present 
hurry  of  Europe,  nothing  but  news  and  politics  will  be  regarded; 
but  against  the  days  of  peace,  which  Heaven  send  soon,  my  little 
assistance  may  perhaps  fill  up  an  idle  column  of  a  newspaper.  I 
have  long  had  it  in  my  head  to  try  my  hand  in  the  way  of  little  prose 
essays,  which  I  propose  sending  into  the  world  through  the  medium 
of  some  newspaper ;  and  should  these  be  worth  his  while,  to  these 
Mr  Perry  shall  be  welcome :  and  all  my  reward  shall  be — ^his 
treating  me  with  his  paper,  which,  by  the  by,  to  anybody  who  has 
the  least  relish  for  wit,  is  a  high  treat  indeed.  With  the  most 
grateful  esteem,  I  am  ever,  dear  sir,  R.  B. 

Bums's  conduct  on  this  occasion  has  given  rise  to  much  com- 
ment. That  he  should  have  declined  so  important  an  addition  to 
his  income — ^for  it  seems  to  be  understood  that  this  was  meant — 
has  caused  as  much  surprise  as  his  refusal  of  remuneration  for 
his  songs.  Yet  there  is  no  mistaking  his  reasons :  he  dreaded  by 
accepting  this  literary  income,  to  risk  his  prospects  in  the  Excise — 
for  he  must  have  had  good  groimds  for  believing  that  the  govern- 
ment would  not  long  retain  in  its  service  a  regular  contributor  to 
the  Morning  Chronicle.  What  would  weigh  the  more  with  him,  his 
prospects  in  the  Excise  were  at  this  time  brightening ;  his  hopes 
of  a  speedy  appointment  to  a  supervisorship  were  strong.  Again^ 
it  must  be  pressed  on  the  reader's  attention,  that  Bums^  though 
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oertamly  not  a  lidi  man,  and  though  he  had  some  Utde  ddtCa 
hanging  over  hia  head,  was  not  quite  so  sunk  in  porertr  as  to  have 
made  the  refusal  of  Mr  Perry's  oflSer  the  last  decree  of  hardship. 
The  whole  popular  idea  entertained  of  the  pecuniary  Giicumstanoes 
of  Bums,  and,  consequently,  of  the  wi^nnpr  in  which  he  and  hia 
family  subsisted  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  requires  correction. 

The  stated  official  income  of  Bums  was  jE:50  a  year,  which 

usually  became    £70,   in    consequence   of   extra   allowances  tar 

certain  departments  of  business.     It  has  been  surmised  that  he 

had  to  keep  a  horse  out  of  this  little  income;  but  in  reality,  when 

a  horse  was  required  during  the  Dumfries  period  of  his  life,  he 

was  accustomed  to  hire  one  from  an  inn,  and  its  expense  was 

charged  to  the  sen-ice.    There  seem  to  have  been  other  sources 

of  official  income,  of  a  more  precarious  nature :  on  the  back  of  a 

song  in  his  handwriting,  he  has  noted  what  foUows : — '  I  owe  Mr 

Findlatcr  £6,  8s.  b^d.    My  share  of  last  year's  fine  is  £12,  28.  Id. 

W.  M.,  £14,  8s.  6d.'     If  this  was  anything  like  the  average  of 

some  other  perquisite,  it  would  make  up  Bums's  official  revenues 

to   something    above   £80   a   year.     It  may   also   be    remarked 

that  his  son,  Mr  Robert  Bums,  believes  that  the  poet  occaaionally 

derived    a    little    income    from    land-surveying — a    business    far 

which  his   Kirkoswald  education  had  laid  the  foundation  of  his 

qualifications.     Add  to   all  this  the  solid  perquisites    which   he 

derived  from  seizures  of  contraband  spirits,  tea,  and  other  articles, 

which  it  was  then  the  custom  to  divide  among  the  officers,  and  we 

shall    see   that   Bums    could  scarcely  be  considered   as   enjoying 

less  than  £90  a  year.     This,  indeed^  is  but  a  humble  income  in 

comparison  Avitli  the  deserts  of  the  bard;  yet  it  is  equally  certain 

that  many  worthy  families  in  the  middle  ranks  of  life  in  Scottish 

country  to\iiis  were  then  supported  in  a  decent  manner  upon  no 

larger  means;  and  very  few  men  of  the  poet's  original  profession, 

out  of  East  Lothian  and  Berwickshire,  drew  larger  incomes  from 

their  farms.      It  is  therefore  not  surprising  to  learn  that  Bums, 

though  now  and  then  forced  to  be  beholden  to  a   friend   for   a 

small  temporary  loan — we  have  seen  an  example  of  this  when  a 

failure  of  importation  closed  one  of  his  sources  of  extraordinary 

income — did,  nevertheless,  in  general  maintain  his  household  in 

some  reasonable  degree  of  comfort.     I  have  consulted  the  eldest 

son  of  the  bard  on  this  subject,  and  find  his  views  of  the  paternal 

manage  at  Dumfries  very  much  the  same  as  those  vnih.  which  many 

little  circiunstanccs  have  impressed  myself.     Mr  R.  B.  speaks  of 

the  house  in  the  Mill  Vennel  as  being  one  of  a  good  order    such 
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as  were  used  in  those  days  by  the  better  class  of  citizens^  and  the 
life  of  his  father  and  mother  as  being  comparatively  genteel  life. 
They  always  had  a  maid-servant^  and  sat  in  their  parlour.  That 
room^  and  the  two  principal  bedrooms^  were  carpeted^  and  otherwise 
well  famished.  The  poet  possessed  a  mahogany  dining-table, 
where  he  often  had  good  company  assembled.  In  the  same  room 
stood  his  folding-down  desk^  at  which  he  had  to  do  a  considerable 
amount  of  business  in  the  granting  of  licences^  permits^  &c.^  and 
where  the  son  remembers  seeing  him  writing  his  letters  to  Mr 
Thomson^  always  a  business  requiring  a  good  deal  of  care.  There 
was  much  rough  comfort  in  the  house  not  to  have  been  found  in 
those  of  ordinary  citizens;  for^  besides  the  spoils  of  smugglers^  as 
above  mentioned^  the  poet  received  many  presents  of  game  and 
country  produce  fix)m  the  rural  gentlefolk,  besides  occasional  barrels 
of  oysters  from  Hill,  Cunningham,  and  other  friends  in  town,  so 
that  he  possibly  was  as  much  envied  by  some  of  his  neighbours  as 
he  has  since  been  pitied  by  the  general  body  of  his  countrymen. 

An  intimate  friend  of  Mrs  Bums  during  the  life  of  the  poet — 
the  Jessy  of  his  songs,  now  Mrs  James  Thomson — ^has  similar 
recollections  of  the  household  in  the  Mill  Yennel.  She  speaks  of 
the  large  seizures  of  rum,  and  the  frequent  presents,  as  only  leading 
to  a  degree  of  hospitality  somewhat  excessive.  At  the  same  time,  as 
far  as  circumstances  left  Bums  to  his  own  inclinations,  his  personal 
domestic  habits  were  generally  simple  and  temperate.  As  he  was 
often  detained  by  company  from  the  dinner  provided  for  him  by 
his  wife,  she  sometimes,  on  a  conjecture  of  his  probable  absence, 
would  not  prepare  that  meal  for  him.  When  he  chanced  to  come 
home  and  find  no  dinner  ready,  he  was  never  in  the  least  troubled 
or  irritated,  but  would  address  himself  with  the  greatest  cheerfulness 
to  any  succedaneum  that  could  be  readily  set  before  him.  They 
generally  had  abimdance  of  good  Dunlop  cheese,  sent  to  them  by 
their  Ayrshire  friends.  The  poet  would  sit  down  to  that  wholesome 
fare,  with  bread  and  butter,  and  his  book  by  his  side,  and  seem  to 
any  casual  visitor  as  happy  as  a  courtier  at  the  feasts  of  kings. 

He  was  always  anxious  that  his  wife  should  have  a  neat  and 
genteel  appearance.  In  consequence,  as  she  alleged,  of  the  duties 
of  nursing,  and  attending  to  her  infants,  she  could  not  help  being 
sometimes  a  little  out  of  order.  Bums  disliked  this,  and  not  only 
remonstrated  against  it  in  a  gentle  way,  but  did  the  utmost  that  in 
him  lay  to  counteract  it,  by  buying  for  her  the  best  clothes  he  could 
afford.  Any  little  novelty  in  female  dress  was  almost  sure  to  meet 
with  patronage  from  Bums — all  with  the  aim  of  keeping  up  a  spirit 
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for  neat  dressing  in  his  wife.  She  was^  for  instance^  one  of  the 
first  persons  in  Dumfries  who  appeared  in  a  dress  of  gingham — a 
stuff  now  common,  but,  at  its  first  introduction,  rather  oostlT,  and 
almost  exclusively  used  by  persons  of  superior  condition. 

On  the  whole,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Bums's  poverty  at  thisi, 
and  perhaps  at  several  other  periods  of  his  life,  has  been  overstated. 
After  settling  in  Dumfries,  he  certainly  was  without  spare  funds,  or 
anything  that  could  be  considered  as  a  provision  for  his  fionily. 
But  of  the  necessaries  of  life  he  never  was  in  any  want,  nor,  down  to 
the  few  last  months,  were  even  the  comforts  deficient. 


BUBKS    TO    MB    THOMSON. 

[PoH-ntark,  Dec.  9],  1794. 

It  is,  I  assiu^  you,  the  pride  of  my  heart  to  do  anything  to 
forward  or  add  to  the  value  of  your  book^  and  as  I  agree  with  you, 
that  the  Jacobite  song  in  the  Museum  to  Jliere  'U  never  be  Peace  tiU 
Jamie  comes  Hame,  would  not  so  well  consort  with  Peter  Pindar's 
excellent  love-song  to  that  air,  I  have  just  framed  for  you  the 
following : — 

[The  song  hero  transcribed  was  one  entitled  My  NaimU  *«  oioa*,  referring  to  Mrs  M*LehoM*t 
absence  in  the  West  Indies.  Though  perhaps  not  completed  till  now,  it  has  been  printed  in 
the  third  volome  of  the  present  edition,  p.  210.] 

IIow  does  this  please  you?  As  to  the  point  of  time  for  the 
expression,  in  youi*  proposed  print  from  my  Sodger's  Return,  it 
must  certainly  be  at — ^Shc  gazed/  The  interesting  dubiety 
and  su8peuse  takinfij  posscssiou  of  licr  countenance,  and  the  gushing 
fondness,  Avitli  a  mixtui'c  of  roguish  playfulness  in  his,  strike  me  as 
things  of  wliich  a  master  will  make  a  great  deal.  In  great  hasten, 
but  in  great  truth,  yours. 


TO    MRS    DUNLOP, 

I!V  LONDON. 

DuMFBiKS,  20/A  December  1794.* 

I  have  been  prodigiously  disappointed  in  this  London  journey  of 

r>urs.  In  the  first  place,  when  your  last  to  me  reached  Dumfries, 
was  in  the  coimtry,  and  did  not  return  imtil  too  late  to  answer 
your  letter;  in  the  next  place,  I  thought  you  woidd  certainly  take 
this  route ;  and  now  I  know  not  what  has  become  of  you,  or  whether 

'  Misplaced  by  Dr  Cnnio  under  December  1795. 
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this  may  reach  you  at  all.  God  grant  that  it  may  find  you  and 
yours  in  prospering  health  and  good  spirits  I  Do  let  me  hear  from 
you  the  soonest  possible. 

As  I  hope  to  get  a  frank  from  my  friend  Captain  Miller,  I  shall^ 
every  leisure  hour,  take  up  the  pen,  and  gossip  away  whatever 
comes  first — prose  or  poetry,  sermon  or  song.  In  this  last  article  I 
have  abounded  of  late.  I  have  often  mentioned  to  you  a  superb 
publication  of  Scottish  songs,  which  is  making  its  appearance  in 
your  great  metropolis,  and  where  I  have  the  honoiu*  to  preside  over 
the  Scottish  verse,  as  no  less  a  personage  than  Peter  Pindar  does 
over  the  English. 

December  39M. 

Since  I  began  this  letter,  I  have  been  appointed  to  act  in  the 
capacity  of  supervisor  here;  and  I  assure  you,  what  with  the  load 
of  business,  and  what  with  that  business  being  new  to  me,  I  could 
scarcely  have  commanded  ten  minutes  to  have  spoken  to  you,  had 
you  been  in  town,  much  less  to  have  written  you  an  epistle.  This 
appointment  is  oidy  temporary,  and  during  the  illness  of  the  present 
incumbent ;  but  I  look  forward  to  an  early  period  when  I  shall  be 
appointed  in  full  form — a  consimimation  devoutly  to  be  wished  I 
My  political  sins  seem  to  be  forgiven  me. 

This  is  the  season  (New-year's  Day  is  now  my  date)  of  wishing; 
and  mine  are  most  fervently  offered  up  for  you !  May  life  to  you  be 
a  positive  blessing  while  it  lasts,  for  your  own  sake;  and  that  it 
may  yet  be  greatly  prolonged,  is  my  wish  for  my  own  sake,  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  rest  of  your  friends !  What  a  transient  business  is 
life !  Very  lately,  I  was  a  boy ;  but  t'  other  day,  I  was  a  young  man ; 
and  I  already  begin  to  feel  the  rigid  fibre  and  stiffening  joints  of  old 
age  coming  fast  o'er  my  frame.  With  all  my  follies  of  youth,  and,  I 
fear,  a  few  vices  of  manhood,  still  I  congratulate  myself  on  having 
had,  in  early  days,  religion  strongly  impressed  on  my  mind.  I  have 
nothing  to  say  to  any  one  as  to  which  sect  he  belongs  to  or  what 
creed  he  believes ;  but  I  look  on  the  man  who  is  firmly  persuaded 
of  Infinite  Wisdom  and  Gt)odness  superintending  and  directing  every 
circumstance  that  can  happen  in  his  lot — I  felicitate  such  a  man  as 
having  a  solid  foundation  for  his  mental  enjoyment — a  firm  prop 
and  sure  stay  in  the  hour  of  diflBcidty,  trouble,  and  distress — and  a 
never-failing  anchor  of  hope  when  he  looks  beyond  the  grave. 

\1th  January  [1795.] 

You  will  have  seen  our  worthy  and  ingenious  friend  the  doctor 
[Dr  Moore]  long  ere  this.  I  hope  he  is  well,  and  beg  to  be 
remembered  to  him.  I  have  just  been  reading  over  again,  I  daresay 
for  the  hundred-and-fiftieth  time,  his  View  of  Society  and  Manners ; 
and  still  I  read  it  with  delight.  His  humour  is  perfectly  original : 
it  is  neither  the  humour  of  Addison,  nor  Swift,  nor  Sterne,  nor  of 
anybody  but  Dr  Moore.    By  the  by,  you  have  deprived  me  of 


Zehuo ;  remember  that,  wlien  ytm  aie  disposed  to  rike  iqp  the  ans 
iAiaj  neglect  from  amoaz  the  ashes  ^laj  biTmfss 

He  has  paid  me  a  prectj  compliment^  bj  qoodng  me  in  his  httt 
poljlicatkfiL  B.  B. 


Boms  had  learned  to  conduct  ricarions  courtships  in  his  early 
days^  and  had  not  yet  lost  the  art.  According  to  a  recital  by  one 
who  has  giTcn  moch  attention  to  cur  sabyect :'  '  In  the  neighbooF- 
hrx>d  of  Damfries,  on  the  estate  of  Bockhall,  some  fifty  years  since, 
liTcd  a  worthy  farmer^  whom  Bums  was  in  the  habit  of  occasion- 
ally \isiting.  They  had  spent  many  a  merry  evening  together, 
ciiriclicd  with  those  sallies  of  wit  and  hmnonr  which  stamped  the 
poet's  crjnvcrsation  with  even  more  attraction  and  fascination  than 
all  the  man-els  of  his  poetry.  The  progress  of  their  intercourse 
was  varied  by  an  event  which  must  have  afforded  Bums  no  little 
amusement — the  farmer  feU  in  love.  The  lady  was  of  respectable 
connections ;  and  the  farmer,  though  excellent  at  a  song  or  anecdote, 
was  unable  for  the  task  of  writing  a  proper  declaration  of  his 
passion.  In  this  extremity,  he  called  in  the  assistance  of  the  poet. 
Bums  furnished  liim  ^ith  two  draughts  of  a  love-letter,  and  the 
draughts  arc  certainly  curiosities  in  their  way.  They  arc  not  quite 
so  formal  and  grandiloquent  in  tone  as  the  famous  epistle  which 
Tom  Pipes  in  Peregrine  Pickle  procured  from  the  village  school- 
master, which  commenced,  ^^  Divine  empress  of  my  soul,''  and 
implored  the  favourite  fair  one  to  "let  the  genial  rays  of  her 
benevolence  melt  the  icy  emanations  of  disdain."  Bums^s  letters, 
however,  are  of  the  same  character.  His  prose  style  was  always 
stiff  and  unnatural,  being  in  this  respect  the  antipodes  of  his  verse, 
which  flowed  with  such  inimitable  grace  and  simplicity.  On  the 
presijnt  occasion,  too,  he  was  writing  in  a  feigned  character, 
without  tiic  ])roni])ting  of  those  genial  impulses  which  made  him  so 
thriving  a  wooer  himself.     We  believe  the  farmer  was  successful  in 

his  suit.     Miss  (I listened  to  the  passion  so  ardently  proclaimed 

by  proxy,  and  lived  to  be  the  happy  wife  of  the  farmer.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  the  worthy  pair  and  the  poet  often  laughed  over  this 
ndvcnturo,  during  the  few  remaining  years  and  evil  days  which 
darkened  the  close  of  the  poet's  life.' 

Maoam — What  excuse  to  make  for  the  liberty  I  am  going  to 
ww\mu»  in  this  letter,  1  am  utterly  at  a  loss.  If  the  most  imfeigned 
resiH»et  for  yoiur  accomplished  worth — if  the  most  ardent  attachment 

'  Mr  Itobcrt  Cnrruthcn — Invcmett  Courier^  September  1840. 
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— if  sincerity  and  truth — ^if  these^  on  my  part,  Trill  in  any  degree 
weigh  with  you^  my  apology  is  these^  and  these  alone.  Little 
as  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  your  acquaintance^  it  has  been 
enough  to  convince  me  what  enviable  happiness  must  be  his  whom 
you  shall  honour  with  your  particular  regard,  and  more  than 
enough  to  convince  me  how  unworthy  I  am  to  offer  myself  a 
candidate  for  that  partiality.  In  this  kind  of  trembling  hope, 
madam,  I  intend  very  soon  doing  myself  the  honour  of  waiting  on 

you,  persuaded  that,  however  little  Miss  G may  be  disposed  to 

attend  to  the  suit  of  a  lover  as  unworthy  of  her  as  I  am,  she  is  still 
too  good  to  despise  an  honest  man,  whose  only  fault  is  loring  her 
too  much  for  his  own  peace.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  madam, 
your  most  devoted  humble  servant. 

Dear  Madam — The  passion  of  love  had  need  to  be  productive 
of  much  delight ;  as  where  it  takes  thorough  possession  of  the  man, 
it  almost  unfits  him  for  anything  else.  The  lover  who  is  certain  of 
an  equal  return  of  affection,  is  surely  the  happiest  of  men;  but  he 
who  is  a  prey  to  the  horrors  of  anxiety  and  dreaded  disappointment, 
is  a  being  whose  situation  is  by  no  means  enriable.  Of  this,  my 
present  experience  gives  me  sufficient  proof.  To  me,  amusement 
seems  impertinent,  and  business  intrusion,  while  you  alone  engross 
every  faculty  of  my  mind.  May  I  request  you  to  drop  me  a  line, 
to  inform  me  when  I  may  wait  on  you?  For  pity's  sake,  doj  and 
let  me  have  it  soon.  In  the  meantime,  allow  mc,  in  all  the  artless 
sincerity  of  truth,  to  assure  you,  that  I  truly  am,  my  dearest 
madam,  your  ardent  lover,  and  devoted  humble  servant.* 

On  an  occasion  of  a  totally  different  kind.  Bums  held  the  pen 
for  one  who  coidd  not  do  it  well  for  himself.  According  to  Mr 
Cromek :  '  A  neighbour  of  the  poet's  at  Dumfries  called  on  him, 
and  complained  that  he  had  been  greatly  disappointed  in  the 
irregular  delivery  of  the  paper  of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  Bums 
asked:  ^^Why  do  not  you  write  to  the  editors  of  the  paper?** 
"Good  God!  sir,  can  /  presume  to  write  to  the  learned  editors 
of  a  newspaper?**  "Well,  if  you  are  afraid  of  writing  to  the 
editors  of  a  newspaper,  /  am  not ;  and,  if  you  think  proper,  I  'U 
draw  up  a  sketch  of  a  letter,  which  you  may  copy.*' 

'  Bums  tore  a  leaf  from  his  Excise-book,  and  instantly  produced 
the  sketch  which  I  have  transcribed,  and  which  is  here  printed. 
Tlie  poor  man  thanked  him,  and  took  the  letter  home.  However, 
that  caution  which  the  watchfulness  of  his  enemies  had  taught 
him  to  exercise,  prompted  him  to  the  prudence  of  begging  a  friend 
to  wait  on  the  person  for  whom  it  was  written,  and  request  the 

*  '  Tho  originals  of  these  cnrious  letters  are  in  the  possession  of  a  very  snccessfal  collector 
of  curiosities — the  warm-hearted  and  entertaining  Mr  William  Smith,  perfumer,  Domfnes.* 
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faTonr  to  have  it  retnmed.    This  reqneBt  was  complied  with,  and 
the  paper  never  appeared  in  print.' 

TO  THE  EDITOB  OF  THE  MOBNING  GHBONICLE. 

Sir — ^Yon  will  see,  by  your  subscribers'  list,  that  I  have  been 
about  nine  months  of  that  number. 

I  am  sorry  to  inform  you,  that  in  that  time  seven  or  eight  of 
your  papers  either  have  never  been  sent  me,  or  else  have  never 
reached  me.  To  be  deprived  of  any  one  number  of  the  first  news- 
paper in  Great  Britain  for  information,  abilitr,  and  independence, 
IS  what  I  can  ill  brook  and  bear;  but  to  be  deprived  of  that  most 
admirable  oration  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  when  he  made  the 
great,  though  ineffectual  attempt  (in  the  language  of  the  poet,  I 
fear  too  true)  'to  save  a  sinking  state' — this  was  a  loss  that  I 
neither  can  nor  will  forgive  you.  That  paper,  sir,  never  reached 
me;  but  I  demand  it  of  you.  I  am  a  Bbiton,  and  must  be 
interested  in  the  cause  of  liberty;  I  am  a  man,  and  the  rights  of 
HUMAN  NATURE  cauuot  bc  indifferent  to  me.  However,  do  not  let 
me  mislead  you — I  am  not  a  man  in  that  situation  of  life  which,  as 
your  subscriber,  can  be  of  any  consequence  to  you,  in  the  eyes  of 
those  to  whom  situation  of  life  alone  is  the  criterion  of  man.  I 
am  but  a  plain  tradesman,  in  this  distant,  obscure  country  town; 
but  that  liumblc  domicile  in  which  I  shelter  my  wife  and  children, 
is  the  Castellum  of  a  Briton;  and  that  scanty,  hard-earned 
income  which  supports  them,  is  as  truly  my  property,  as  the 
most  magnificent  fortune  of  the  most  puissant  member  of  your 

HOUSE  OF  NOBLES. 

These,  sir,  are  my  sentiments,  and  to  them  I  subscrilxs  my  name ; 
and  were  I  a  man  of  ability  and  consequence  enough  to  address  the 
PUBLIC,  with  that  name  should  they  appear.     I  am,  &c. 

The  date  of  this  letter  may  be  referred  >vith  tolerable  confidence 
to  tlie  commencement  of  1795,  as  the  specimen  of  parliamentary 
eloquence  to  which  it  alludes  could  scarcely  be  any  other  than  a 
remarkable  oration  against  the  continuance  of  the  war,  which  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne  delivered  in  the  debate  on  the  Address, 
30th  December  1794. 

So  existence  flows  on  with  Bums  in  this  pleasant  southern  town. 
He  has  daily  duties  in  stamping  leather,  gauging  malt-vats,  noting 
the  manufacture  of  candles,  and  granting  licences  for  the  transport 
of  spirits.  These  duties  he  performs  with  fidelity  to  the  king  and 
not  too  much  rigour  to  the  subject.  As  he  goes  about  them  in 
the  forenoon,  in  his  respectable  suit  of  dark  clothes,  and  with  liis 
little  boy  llobert  perhaps  holduig  by  his  hand  and  conversing 
with  him  on  his  school-exercises,  he  is  beheld  by  the  general 
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public  with  respect^  as  a  person  in  some  authority,  the  head  of 
a  family,  and  also  as  a  man  of  literary  note;  and  people  are 
heard  addressing  him  deferentially  as  Mr  Bums — a  form  of  his 
name  which  is  still  prevalent  in  Dumfries.  At  a  leisure  hour 
before  dinner,  he  will  call  at  some  house  where  there  is  a 
piano — such  as  Mr  Newall,  the  writer's — and  there  have  some 
young  miss  to  touch  over  for  him  one  or  two  of  his  favourite 
Scotch  airs,  such  as  the  8utor*8  Daughter,  in  order  that  he  may 
accommodate  to  it  some  stanzas  that  have  been  humming  through 
his  brain  for  the  last  few  days.  For  another  half-hour,  he  will 
be  seen  standing  at  the  head  of  some  cross  street  with  two  or 
three  young  fellows,  bankers'  clerks,  or  ^  writer-chiels '  commencing 
business,  whom  he  is  regaling  with  sallies  of  his  bright  but 
not  always  innocent  wit — ^indulging  there,  indeed,  in  a  strain  of 
conversation  so  different  from  what  had  passed  in  the  respectable 
elderly  writer's  mansion,  that,  though  he  were  not  the  same  man, 
it  could  not  have  been  more  different.  Later  in  the  day,  he  takes 
a  solitary  walk  along  the  Dock  Green  by  the  river-side,  or  to 
Lincluden,  and  composes  the  most  part  of  a  new  song;  or  he 
spends  a  couple  of  hours  at  his  folding-down  desk,  between  the 
fire  and  window  in  his  parlour,  transcribing  in  his  bold  round 
hand  the  remarks  which  occur  to  him  on  Mr  Thomson's  last 
letter,  together  with  some  of  his  own  recently  composed  songs. 
As  a  possible  variation  upon  this  routine,  he  has  been  seen 
passing  along  the  old  bridge  of  Devorgilla  Balliol,  about  three 
o'clock,  with  his  sword-cane  in  his  hand,  and  his  black  beard 
unusually  well  shaven,  being  on  his  way  to  dine  with  John  Syme 
at  Ryedale,  where  young  Mr  Oswald  of  Auchincruivc  is  to  be  of 
the  party — or  maybe  in  the  opposite  direction,  to  partake  of  the 
luxuries  of  John  Bushby,  at  Tinwald  Downs.  But  we  presume 
a  day  when  no  such  attraction  invades.  The  evening  is  passing 
quietly  at  home,  and  pleasant-natured  Jean  has  made  herself  neat, 
and  come  in  at  six  o'clock  to  give  him  his  tea — a  meal  he  always 
takes.  At  this  period,  however,  there  is  something  remarkably 
exciting  in  the  proceedings  of  the  French  army  under  Pichegru; 
or  Fox,  Adam,  or  Sheridan,  is  expected  to  make  an  onslaught 
upon  the  ministry  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  post  comes 
into  Dumfries  at  eight  o'clock  at  night.  There  is  always  a  group 
of  gentlemen  on  the  street,  eager  to  hear  the  news.  Bums  saunters 
out  to  the  High  Street,  and  waits  amongst  the  rest.  The  intelli- 
gence of  the  evening  is  very  interesting.  The  Convention  has 
decreed  the  annexation  of  the  Netherlands — or  the  new  treason- 
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bill  has  passed  the  House  of  Lords,  with  only  the  feeble  protest 
of  Bedford,  Derby,  and  Lauderdale.  These  things  merit  some 
discussion.  The  trades-lads  go  off  to  strong  ale  in  the  doses;  the 
gentlemen  glide  in  little  groups  into  the  King's  Arms  HotdL  or  the 
Oeorge.  As  for  Bums,  he  will  just  have  a  single  glass  and  a  half- 
hour's  chat  beside  John  Hyslop's  fire,  and  then  go  quietly  home. 
So  he  is  quickly  absorbed  in  the  little  narrow  dose  where  that 
vintner  maintains  his  state.  There,  however,  one  or  two  firienda 
have  already  established  themsdves,  all  with  precisdy  the  same 
virtuous  intent.  They  heartily  greet  the  bard.  Meg  or  Jdm 
bustles  about  to  give  him  his  accustomed  place,  which  no  one  ever 
disputes.  And,  somehow,  the  debate  on  the  news  of  the  evening 
leads  on  to  other  chat  of  an  interesting  kind.  Then  Bums  becomes 
brilliant,  and  his  friends  give  him  the  applause  of  their  laughter. 
One  jug  succeeds  another — mirth  abounds — and  it  is  not  till  Mrs 
Ilyslop  has  declared  that  they  arc  going  beyond  all  bounds,  and  she 
positively  will  not  give  them  another  drop  of  hot  water,  that  our 
bard  at  length  bethuiks  him  of  returning  home,  where  Bonny  Jean 
has  been  lost  in  peaceful  slumber  for  three  hours,  after  vainly 
wondering  ^what  can  be  keeping  Robert  out  so  late  the  nicht.' 
Bums  gets  to  bed  a  little  excited  and  worn  out,  but  not  in  a 
state  to  provoke  much  remark  fix)m  his  amiable  partner,  in  whom 
nothing  can  abate  the  veneration  with  which  she  has  all  along 
regarded  him.  And  though  he  beds  at  a  latisli  hour,  most  Ukdy 
he  is  up  next  morning  between  seven  and  eight,  to  hear  little 
Robert  his  day's  lesson  in  Casar,  or  if  the  season  invites,  to  take 
a  half-liour's  stroll  before  breakfast  along  the  favourite  Dock 
Green. 

Thus  existence  moves  on,  not  unenjoyed,  and  not  without  its 
la]x)urs  both  for  the  present  and  future;  and  yet  it  is  an 
unsatisfactory  life,  as  compared  with  what  might  have  been  expectc<l 
by  those  who  saw  Bums  in  liis  first  flush  of  fame  at  Monboddo's 
suppers  or  the  reunions  of  Dr  Ferguson.  lie  has  had  his  aspira- 
tions after  better  things.  In  1788,  he  thought  of  a  poetical 
autobiography,  the  Poefs  Progress,  and  wrote  two  little  bits  for 
it — sketches  of  Creech  and  Smellie.  At  the  end  of  '89,  stimulated 
by  reading  English  plays  and  \i8iting  the  Dumfries  theatre,  he 
had  bethought  liim  of  a  Scottish  comic  drama  of  modem  manners, 
but,  so  far  as  we  know,  never  wrote  a  line  of  it.  The  idea  still 
kept  ix)ssession  of  his  head ;  but  in  autumn  '90,  when  Mr  Ramsay 
of  Ochtertyre  visited  him,  he  had  shifted  the  proposed  period,  and 
thought  of  dramatising  a  droll  legend  regarding  Robert  Bruce. 
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What  even  so  lively  a  wit  ootild  have  made  of  such  an  incident  bs 
Rob  MacquechafCs  elshen,  which  ran  nine  inches  up  into  the 
fugitive  king's  heel^  we  cannot  tell.  It  does  not  seem  to  have 
ever  gone  beyond  an  intention.  It  is  supposed^  but  on  no  dear 
evidence  known  to  us^  that  the  poet  composed  Bruce^s  Address 
as  a  portion  of  a  more  serious  drama  on  the  liberator  of  Scotland^ 
which  he  then  contemplated.  We  see  now  that  he  cast  about 
for  the  subject  of  a  Scottish  opera  like  the  Duenna,  and  it  is  not 
imlikcly  that^  in  the  Lovev^s  Morning  Address  to  his  Mistress,  he 
cither  composed  a  portion  of  such  a  work^  or  was  trying  his  hand 
in  such  a  kind  of  composition.  This^  too^  the  last  of  his  schemes 
for  an  extended  effort  in  literature^  died  in  the  conception. 
Occasional  songs^  or  other  short  pieces,  were  alone  compatible 
with  his  present  duties  and  inclinations ;  and  we  may  be  thankful 
that,  in  such  circumstances,  he  exerted  himself  even  in  that 
limited  manner. 


BURNS    TO    MR    THOMSON. 

January  1795. 

I  fear  for  my  songs ;  however  a  few  may  please,  yet  originality 
is  a  coy  feature  in  composition,  and  in  a  multiplicity  of  efforts  in  the 
same  style,  disappears  altogether.  For  these  three  thousand  years, 
we  poetic  folks  have  been  describing  the  spring,  for  instance ;  and 
as  the  spring  continues  the  same,  there  must  soon  be  a  sameness  in 
the  imagery,  &c.,  of  these  said  rhyming  folks 

A  great  critic  (Aikin)  on  songs  says,  that  love  and  wine  are  the 
exclusive  themes  for  song-writing.  The  following  is  on  neither 
subject,  and  consequently  is  no  song,  but  will  be  dlowed,  I  think, 
to  be  two  or  three  pretty  good  prose  thoughts  inverted  into 
rhyme : — 

FOR    A*    THAT    AND    A*    THAT. 

Is  there,  for  honest  poverty. 

That  hangs  his  head,  and  a'  that ! 
The  coward  slave  we  pass  him  by. 

We  dare  be  poor  for  a*  that ! 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that. 

Our  toils  obscure,  and  a'  that ; 
The  rank  is  but  the  guinea's  stamp,* 

The  man  *s  the  gowd  for  a'  that ! 

'  A  similar  thought  occurs  in  Wycherley's  Plain-Dealer^  which  Bums  probably  never  saw : 
*■  I  weigh  the  man,  not  his  title ;  'tis  not  the  king's  stamp  can  make  the  metal  better  or 
heavier.  Your  lord  is  a  leaden  shilling,  which  you  bend  every  way,  and  debases  the  stamp 
he  bears.' 

VOL.  IV.  I 
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What  ihoiigli  on  harnely  fare  we  dine^ 

Wear  hoddin  gray^  md  a'  that; 
Gie  fook  their  sUks^  and  knaves  tiieir  winOj 

A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that  I 
For  a'  that^  and  a'  that^ 

Their  tinsel  show^  and  a'  that; 
The  honest  man^  though  e'er  sae  poor^ 

Is  king  o'  men  for  a'  that ! 

Te  see  yon  birkie^  caM  a  lord^ 

Wha  stmts^  and  stares^  and  a'  that; 
Though  hundreds  worship  at  his  word. 

He's  but  a  coof  for  a'  that :  fool 

For  a'  that,  and  a'  that. 

His  ribbon,  star,  and  a'  that ; 
The  man  of  independent  mind. 

He  looks  and  laughs  at  a'  that. 

A  prince  can  mak  a  belted  knight, 

A  marquis,  duke,  and  a'  that; 
But  an  honest  man 's  aboon  his  might. 

Quid  faith,  he  maunna  fei'^  that  I 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that. 

Their  dignities,  and  a'  that ; 
The  pith  o'  sense,  and  pride  o'  worth. 

Are  higher  TBjak?  than  a'  that. 

Then  let  us  pray  that  come  it  may — 

As  come  it  unll  for  a'  that — 
That  sense  and  worth,  o'er  a*  the  earth, 

May  bear  the  gree,  and  a'  that.  sapremacy 

For  ar  that,  and  a'  that, 

It 's  coming  yet,  for  a'  that. 
That  man  to  man,  the  warld  o'er. 

Shall  brothers  be  for  a'  that ! 


Jan.  ISth. — ^The  foregoing  has  lain  by  me  this  fortnight,  for  want 
of  a  spare  moment.  The  supervisor  of  Excise  here  being  ill^  I  have 
been  acting  for  him,  and  I  assure  you  I  have  hardly  five  minutes  to 
myself  to  thank  vou  for  your  elegant  present  of  Pindar.  The 
typography  is  admirable,  and  worthy  of  the  tody  original  bard. 

I  do  not  give  you  the  foregoing  song  for  your  Dook,  but  merely  by 

• 

^  Fft*,  as  a  nonn,  maans  lot  or  share ;  as  a  Terb^  to  get  or  obtain.    Bwdb  here'  uses  the 
word  in  a  yioknt  sense,  j^.  d  *  He  most  not  attempt  to  hare  that  as  a  thing  in  his  power,* 
'  Usoal]/  printed  *  nrnks,'  hot  so  m  mamiscript. 
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way  of  vive  la  bagatelle  /  for  the  piece  is  not  really  poetry.    How 
will  the  following  do  for  Craigiebum  Wood  ? 

[For  the  new  version  of  CraigiAwm  Wood,  here  tranicxibed  bj  the  bard,  see  Vol.  TTT,, 
p.  229.] 

Farewell !  God  bless  you ! 

By  this  time  the  paroxysm  of  alarm  which  commenced  in  1792, 
and  nnder  which  every  man  who  did  not  see  perfection  in  the 
British  constitution  had  been  treated  as  something  little  better  than 
a  mad  dog,  was  in  a  great  measure  past.  The  reaction  of  the 
French  against  Barrere  and  other  heroes  of  the  Committee  of  Safety, 
was  in  full  flow,  and  Britain  felt  that  she  had  nothing  to  dread  finom 
the  analogous  class  of  her  own  citizens.  The  unfortunate  reformers 
of  '92  and  '93  began,  accordingly,  to  get  up  fheir  heads  again,  not 
as  reformers — ^for  all  idea  of  change  for  years  to  come  was  at  an 
end — ^but  as  well-meaning  members  of  society.  Conservatism  felt 
that  it  could  afford  to  be  compassionate  and  forgiving;  and  many  of 
its  special  votaries  were  perhaps  conscious,  in  their  secret  thoughts, 
that  certain  of  their  opponents  had  been  grievously  iniqudged  and 
wronged.  Bums,  amongst  others,  appears  to  have  experienced  the 
benefit  of  this  relenting  mood. 

Both  the  house  which  he  had  occupied  in  the  Wee  Vennel,  and 
that  now  tenanted  by  him,  belonged  to  Captain  John  Hamilton  of 
Allershaw;  a  gentleman  of  the  highest  respectability  and  most 
amiable  character,  who  had  treated  him  from  the  first  with  great 
kindness.  For  a  twelvemonth  past,  there  had  been  no  intercourse 
between  the  landlord  and  his  distinguished  tenant;  but  now,  on 
Bums  sending  a  small  sum  of  money  towards  the  liquidation  of 
arrears  of  rent,  Hamilton  sent  him  a  Mendly  note : — 

TO     MB     BURNS. 

DuHFBiES,  SOih  Jan,  1795. 

Dear  Sir — ^At  same  time  that  I  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  three 
guineas  to  account  of  house-rent,  will  you  permit  me  to  enter  a 
complaint  of  a  different  nature?  When  you  first  came  here,  I 
courted  your  acquaintance ;  I  wished  to  see  you;  I  asked  you  to 
call  in  and  take  a  family-dmner  now  and  then,  when  it  suited  your 
convenience. 

For  more  than  twelve  months,  you  have  never  entered  my  door, 
but  seemed  rather  shy  when  we  met.  This  kept  me  from  sending 
any  further  particular  invitation. 

If  I  have  in  any  shape  offended,  or  £rom  inadvertency  hurt  the 
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delicacy  of  your  fbelingSj  tell  me  bo^  and  I  will  endeavour  to  Bet  it  to 
rights. 

If  yon  are  disposed  to  renew  onr  acquaintance,  [T]  will  be  glad 
to  see  yon  to  a  familv-dinner  at  three  o'clock  on  Sunday;  an^  at 
anyrate,  hope  you  will  believe  me,  dear  sir,  your  sincere  firiend, 

John  Hamilton. 

Bums's  answer  came  next  morning : — 

TO    CAPTAIN    HAMILTON. 

Saturday  Mondng  [Jamuay  81.] 

Si& — I  was  finom  home,  and  had  not  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
your  more  than  polite,  your  most  friendly  card.  It  is  not  possible, 
most  worthy  sir,  that  you  could  do  anything  to  offend  anybody. 
My  backwarancss  proceeds  alone  from  the  abashing  consciousness  of 
my  obscure  station  in  the  ranks  of  life.  Many  an  evening  have  I 
sighed  to  call  in  and  spend  it  at  your  social  fireside;  but  a  shyness 
of  appearing  obtrusive  amid  the  fashionable  visitants  occasionally 
there,  kept  me  at  a  distance.  It  shall  do  so  no  more.  On  Monday, 
I  must  be  in  the  country,  and  most  part  of  the  week ;  but  the  fint 
leisure  evening  I  shall  avail  myself  of  your  hospitable  goodness. 
With  the  most  ardent  sentiments  of  gratitude  and  respect,  I  have 
the  honour  to  be,  sir,  your  highly-obl^^  humble  servant, 

BoB^.  Burns. 

It  is  tolerably  dear,  that  the  reason  which  Bums  here  assigns  for 
his  conduct  could  not  be  the  sole  one.  So  modest  a  sense  of  his 
position  in  life  was  not  characteristic  of  the  bard  who  had  just  sung 
A  Man'' 8  a  Man  for  a'  that.  And  it  might  liavc  been  asked,  how 
he  had  come  to  act  on  this  feeling  for  the  last  twelvcmontli,  when  no 
such  sentiment  had  withheld  his  visits  to  Hamilton's  mansion  before. 
One  can  scarcely  doubt,  that  there  were  other  considerations 
pressing  upon  liim — the  unpleasant  sense  of  debt  towards  liis 
landlord,  and  the  consciousness  that  he  was  under  the  ban  of  a 
large  part  of  respectable  society  on  account  of  politics^  the  Riddel 
quarrel,  and  his  own  many  imprudences.  He  had  clearly  set 
forward  as  the  sole  and  all-sufficient  reason  one  comparatively 
weak,  but  that  which  could  alone  be  gracefully  acknowledged.  On 
the  other  hand«  the  warmth  of  Hamilton's  letter,  so  unlike  the 
spirit  of  the  M^Culloch  anecdote  of  June  *94,  shews  tolerably 
well  how  Bums  was  beginning  to  recover  in  the  good  graces  of 
the  respectables. 

The  movement  towards  a  reconciliation  with  Maria  Riddel, 
which  commenced  in  November,  had  not  been  allowed  to  stop  short, 
ut   this  time,  the  lady  had  sent  Bums  a  book   which  she 
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probably  supposed  him  likely  to  enjoy  in  the  perusal.  She  had 
also  communicated  a  new  poetical  expression  of  her  feelings  on 
their  late  estrangement,  in  the  form  of  a  song,  which  she  desired 
the  poet  to  correct  or  criticise,  for  in  this  strange  confusion  of 
love  and  literature,  it  seems  to  have  been  thought  not  unfitting 
that  Bums  should,  in  the  way  of  his  art,  help  to  polish  the  shaft 
of  tender  reproach  aimed  at  his  own  bosom. 


TO    MRS    RIDDEL. 

Mr  Bums's  compliments  to  Mrs  Biddel — ^is  much  obliged  to  her 
for  her  polite  attention  in  sending  him  the  book.  Owing  to  Mr  B. 
at  present  acting  as  supervisor  of  Excise,  a  department  that  occupies 
his  every  hour  of  the  day,  he  has  not  that  time  to  spare  which  is 
necessary  for  any  belles-lettres  pursuit;  but  as  he  will  in  a  week  or 
two  again  return  to  his  wonted  leisure,  he  will  then  pay  that 
attention  to  Mrs  R.'s  beautiful  song.  To  thee,  loved  Nith,  which 
it  so  well  deserves.  When  AnacharsU^s  Travels  come  to  hand, 
which  Mrs  Riddel  mentioned  as  her  gift  to  the  public  library,  Mr 
B.  will  feel  honoured  by  the  indulgence  of  a  perusal  of  them  before 
presentation :  it  is  a  book  he  has  never  yet  seen,  and  the  regulations 
of  the  library  allow  too  little  leisure  for  deliberate  reading. 

Friday  Evening. 

P.  S. — Mr  Burns  will  be  much  obliged  to  Mrs  Riddel,  if  she  will 
favour  him  with  a  perusal  of  any  of  her  poetical  pieces  which  he 
may  not  have  seen. 

The  song  has  fortunately  been  preserved. 

TO    THEE,     LOVED    MITH. 

To  tbec,  loved  Nith,  thy  gladsome  plams, 

Where  late  with  careless  thought  I  ranged. 
Though  prest  with  care,  and  sunk  in  wo, 

To  thee  I  bring  a  heart  unchanged. 
I  loye  thee,  Nith,  thy  banks  and  braes, 

Though  Memory  there  my  bosom  tear, 
For  there  ho  roved  that  broke  my  heart, 

Yet  to  that  heart,  ah,  still  how  dear ! 

And  now  your  banks  and  bonny  braes 

But  waken  sad  remembrance*  smart ; 
The  very  shades  I  held  most  dear. 

Now  strike  fresh  anguish  to  my  heart : 
Deserted  bower !  where  are  they  now — 

Ah  !  where  the  garlands  that  I  wove 
THth  faithful  care,  each  mom  to  deck 

The  altars  of  nngratefol  lore  ? 
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The  fiowwi  of  ipriDg^  how  gft J  tbey  blooDMd, 

Whtn  last  mth  him  I  wandered  here ! 
The  flowen  of  spring  are  paised  away 

For  wintry  horrors  daik  and  drear. 
Yon  oiiend  atream,  by  whoae  lone  hanks 

Hy  aongii  have  lolled  him  oft  to  rest. 
Is  now  in  icy  fetters  locked — 

Cold  as  my  fidae  love's  frozen  breast 


MB    THOMSON    TO    BUBNS. 

EDiNBUKaBi  901k  JamuoTf  1795. 

Mt  dbab  Sib — ^I  thank  yoa  heartily  for  Nawm  ^s  Awnf,  as  well 
as  for  Oraiffiebum,  which  I  thisk  a  very  comdy  pair.  Yoar 
observation  on  the  difficulty  of  original  writing  in  a  nmnber  of 
effinrts^  in  the  same  style^  strikes  me  very  forcibly;  and  it  has  a^dn 
and  again  excited  my  wonder  to  find  you  continually  Burmounting 
tihis  diffioultyj  in  the  many  deUghtM  songs  you  haye  sent  me. 
Tour  vive  la  bapatctte  song,  For  a*  thai^  shall  undoubtedly  be 
indnded  in  my  list. 

Tbid  supervising  duties  which  Bums  had  taken  up^  brought  him 
early  in  February  to  the  village  of  Ecdefechan^  in  Annandale — a 
place  which  wiU  continue  to  be  memorable  in  Scottish  biography 
as  the  birthplace  of  ^veral  remarkable  men^  all  of  them  connected 
with  the  history  of  our  bard.  The  first  was  the  school-tyrant 
Nicol^  of  whom  we  have  not  heard  for  some  time.  The  second 
was  Dr  Currie  of  Liverpool^  the  amiable  editor  of  Bums^  and 
most  effective  firiend  of  his  family.  A  thirds  who  would  be  first 
seeing  the  light  just  about  this  time^  was  Thomas  Carlyle^  than 
whom  no  man  has  written  about  Bums  with  a  fairer  apprehension 
of  his  merits,  or  a  truer  expressioii  of  sympathy  for  his  misfor- 
tunes.  Bums^  littie  thinking  of  the  destinies  of  Ecdefechan 
infants^  had  come  there  in  the  midst  of  an  extraordinary  Ml  of 
snow^  which  threatened  to  keep  him  a  prisoner  to  his  inn  for  many 
days.  It  was  such  a  snow-fall  as  no  living  man  remembered. 
Most  people  throughout  Scotland^  on  wakening  in  the  morning, 
found  their  houses  absorbed  in  it  up  to  the  second  tier  of  windows; 
and  in  some  hollows  of  the  Campsie  Fells^  near  Glasgow^  it  was 
drifted  to  the  depth  of  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  feet.  Some  roads 
were  impassable  for  weeks;  and  even  in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh^ 
it  had  not  entirely  disappeared  on  the  king's  birthday^  the  4th 
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of  June.     The  immediate  consequences  to  Bums  are  amusingly 
described  by  himself: — 

BURNS    TO    MB    THOMSON. 

EccLBnoHAir,  *!ih  February  1795. 

Mt  dbab  Thomson — ^You  cannot  have  any  idea  of  the  predica- 
ment in  which  I  write  to  you.  In  the  course  of  my  duty  as  super- 
visor— ^in  which  capadiy  I  have  acted  of  late — I  came  yesternight 
to  this  unfortunate^  wicked  little  village.^  I  have  gone  forward^  but 
snows  of  ten  feet  deep  have  impeded  my  progress;  I  have  tri^  to 
ffoe  back  the  gait  I  cam  again,  but  the  same  obstacle  has  shut  me 
up  within  insuperable  bars.  To  add  to  my  misfortune^  since  dinner^ 
a  scraper  has  been  torturing  catgut^  in  sounds  that  would  have 
insulted  the  dying  agonies  of  a  sow  under  the  hands  of  a  butcher, 
and  thinks  himself^  on  that  very  account^  exceeding  good  company. 
In  fact^  I  have  been  in  a  dilemma^  either  to  get  drunk^  to  foi^et 
these  miseries;  or  to  hang  myself^  to  get  rid  of  them:  like  a 
prudent  man — a  character  congenial  to  my  every  thought^  word, 
and  deed — I^  of  two  evils,  have  chosen  the  least,  and  am  very  drunk, 
at  your  service!' 

I  wrote  you  yesterday  from  Dumfries.  I  had  not  time  then  to 
teU  you  all  I  wanted  to  say ;  and.  Heaven  knows,  at  present  I  have 
not  capacity. 

Do  you  know  an  air — I  am  sure  you  must  know  it — JFe^U  gang 
nae  mair  to  yon  tovm  ?  I  think,  in  slowish  time,  it  would  make  an 
excellent  song.  I  am  highly  delighted  with  it;  and  if  you  should 
think  it  worthy  of  your  attention^  I  have  a  fair  dame  in  my  eye,  to 
whom  I  would  consecrate  it.  [Try  it  with  this  doggrd — ^until  I  give 
you  a  better : 

OBOBUS. 

0  wat  ye  wha  's  in  yon  town. 

Ye  see  the  e'enin  sun  upon? 
The  dearest  maid^s  in  yon  town 

That  e'enin^  sun  is  shinin'  on. 

O  sweet  to  me  yon  spreading  tree. 
Where  Jcanie  wanders  aft  her  lane; 

The  hawthorn  flower  that  shades  her  bower. 
Oh,  when  shall  I  behold  ^ain  ? 

As  I  am  just  going  to  bed,  I  wish  you  a  good-night.  R.  B. 

p.  5f. — ^As  I  am  likely  to  be  storm-staid  here  to-morrow,  if  I  am 
in  the  humour,  you  shall  have  a  long  letter  from  me.] 

*  Dr  Cturie  remarks,  that  the  poet  muBt  haye  l)een  tipsy  indeed  to  abuae  sweet  Ecclefechan 
at  this  rate. 

'  The  handwriting  confirms  the  poet*8  oonfessioD,  for  it  lacks  his  usual  deamess  and 
regolazitj. 
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BURNS    TO    MR    THOMSON. 

[Pott-mark,  Ftbruary  9],  1795. 

[I  am  afraid^  my  dear  sir^  that  printing  your  songs  in  the 


manner  of  Ritson's  would  counteract  the  sale  of  your  greater  work ; 
but^  secluded  as  I  am  from  the  worlds  its  humours  and  caprices^  I 
cannot  pretend  to  judge  in  the  matter.  If  you  are  ultimately 
fimstrated  of  Pleyel  s  assistance^  what  think  you  of  applying  to 
Clarke?  This,  you  will  say,  would  be  breaking  feith  with  your 
subscribers;  but,  bating  tlutt  circumstance,  I  am  confident  that 
Clarke  is  equal,  in  Scottish  sonff,  to  take  up  the  pen  even  after 
Plqrel. 

1  shall  at  a  future  period  write  you  my  sentiments  as  to  sending 
my  bagatelles  to  a  newspaper.] 

Here  is  another  trial  at  your  favourite : 

O    LASSIE,    ART    THOU    SLEEPING    TET? 

Twn^Let  me  in  thit  ae  Night, 

O  lassie,  art  thou  sleeping  yet? 
Or  art  thou  wakin',  I  would  wit? 
For  love  has  bound  me  hand  and  foot. 
And  I  would  fain  be  in,  jo. 

CHORUS. 

O  let  me  in  this  ae  night, 

This  ae,  ae,  ae  night ; 
For  pity's  sake  this  ae  night, 

O  rise  and  let  me  in,  jo ! 

Thou  hear'st  the  winter  wind  and  weet, 
Nae  star  blinks  through  the  driving  sleet ; 
Tak  pity  on  my  weary  feet, 

And  shield  me  frac  the  rain,  jo. 

The  bitter  blast  that  round  me  blaws 
Unheeded  howls,  unheeded  fa's ; 
Tlic  cauldness  o'  thy  heart 's  the  cause 
Of  a'  my  grief  and  pain,  jo. 


UER    ANSWER. 


O  tell  na  me  o'  wind  and  rain. 
Upbraid  na  me  wi'  cauld  disdain ; 
Gac  back  the  gait  ye  cam  again — 
I  winna  let  you  in,  jo  1 
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CHORUS. 

I  tell  you  now  this  ae  nighty 

This  ae^  ac^  ac  night; 
And  ance  for  a'  this  ae  nighty 

I  winna  let  you  in,  jo ! 

The  snellest  blast,  at  mirkest  hours. 
That  round  the  pathless  wanderer  pours. 
Is  nocht  to  what  poor  she  endures, 
That 's  trusted  faithless  man,  jo. 

The  sweetest  flower  that  decked  the  mead. 
Now  trodden  like  the  vilest  weed; 
Let  simple  maid  the  lesson  read. 
The  weird  may  be  her  ain,  jo. 

The  bird  that  charmed  his  siunmer-day. 
Is  now  the  cruel  fowler's  prey ; 
Let  witless,  trusting  woman  say 
How  aft  her  fete  s  the  same,  jo ! 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  will  do. 


MR    THOMSON    TO    BURNS. 

25ih  February  1795. 

I  have  to  thank  you,  my  dear  sir,  for  two  epistles — one 
containing  Let  me  in  this  ae  Night ;  and  the  other  from  Ecclefechan, 
proving  that,  drunk  or  sober,  your  '  mind  is  never  muddy.'  You 
have  displayed  great  address  in  the  above  song.  Her  answer  is 
excellent,  and  at  the  same  time  takes  away  the  indelicacy  that 
otherwise  would  have  attached  to  his  entreaties.  I  like  the  song,  as 
it  now  stands,  very  much. 

I  had  hopes  you  would  be  arrested  some  days  at  Ecclefechan,  and 
be  obliged  to  beguile  the  tedious  forenoons  by  song-making.  It  will 
give  me  pleasure  to  receive  the  verses  you  intend  for  O  wat  ye 
wha  's  in  yon  Town  ? 

Amongst  other  things  snowed  up  by  the  storm  of  February 
'95,  was  a  Scotch  coimty  election.  The  death  of  General  Stewart 
in  January  had  created  a  vacancy  in  the  representation  of  the 
Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright — a  district  so  closely  adjoining  to 
Dumfries,  that  all  its  concerns  are  there  deeply  felt.  A  writ  had 
been  issued  and  intrusted  to  Lord  Garlics,  M.P.,  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Galloway;  but  his  lordship  kept  it  back  for  several  weeks,  for 
the  ostensible  reason,  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  electors  at 
such  a  season  to  meet  for  the  recording  of  their  votes.  Mean- 
while, public  feeling  was  strongly  excited,  the  vacant  seat  being 


lub  and  womu  or  buivs.  [ITM. 

contested  between  a  Tory^  imder  tlie  GbUoway  influence^  and 
an  independent  country  gentleman  of  Whig  politics.  The  latter 
was  the  same  Mr  Heron^  of  KerronghtreCi  whom  Bums  had 
visited  in  June  of  the  past  year,  soon  after  his  melancholy 
rencontre  with  David  M'CullocL  He  was  a  benevolent  and  most 
respectable  man.  The  candidate  in  the  Tory  interest  was  Mr 
Gknrdon,  of  Bahnaghicj  himself  a  man  of  moderate  property  and 
influence,  but  greatly  fortified  by  the  favour  of  his  unde,  Mr 
Murray,  of  Broughton,  one  of  the  wealthiest  proprietors  in  the 
south  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  by  the  interest  of  the  Earl  of 
GbUoway. 

It  was  certainly  most  unsuitable  for  Bums  to  take  any  part  in 
this  conflict,  as,  while  no  public  duty  was  neglected  by  his  silence, 
his  partisanship  was  ten  times  more  likely  to  do  him  harm  than 
good.  He  saw,  however,  some  of  his  favourite  aversions,  such  as 
the  Earl  of  Galloway  and  John  Bushby,  of  Tinwald  Downs,  on 
the  one  side,  while  on  the  other  stood  a  really  worthy  man,  who 
had  shewn  him  some  kindness,  and  whose  political  prepossessions 
accorded  with  his  own.  With  his  characteristic  recklessness,  he 
threw  o£f  several  ballads,  and  even  caused  them  to  be  circulated 
in  print;  e£fusions  which  must  now  be  deemed  of  secondary 
importance  in  the  roll  of  his  works,  but  which  yet  are  well 
worthy  of  preservation  for  the  traits  of  a  keen  satiric  spirit  which 
mingle  with  their  local  and  scarcely  intelligible  allusions : 

BALLADS    ON    MB    HEBON'S    ELJSGTION,    1795. 

BALLAD    FIBBT. 

Whom  will  you  send  to  London  town. 

To  Parliament  and  a'  that? 
Or  wha  in  a'  the  countij  round 
The  best  deserves  to  m'  that  ? 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that. 
Through  Galloway  and  a'  that ; 
Where  is  the  laird  or  belted  knight 
That  best  deserves  to  &l'  that? 

Wha  sees  Kerroughtree's  open  yett. 

And  wha  is 't  never  saw  that? 
Wha  ever  wi'  Kerroughtree  meets. 
And  has  a  doubt  of  a'  that  ? 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that. 
Here 's  Heron  yet  for  a'  that ! 
The  independent  patriot. 
The  honest  man,  and  a'  that. 
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Though  mi  and  worth  in  either  sex^ 

St  Mary's  Isle  can  shaw  that; 
Wi'  dukes  and  lords  let  Selkirk  mix^ 
And  wed  does  Selkirk  &'  that. 
For  a'  that^  and  a'  that^ 
Here 's  Heron  yet  for  a'  that ! 
The  independent  commoner 
Shall  be  the  man  for  a'  that. 

But  why  should  we  to  nobles  jouk  ?  bend 

And  is 't  against  the  law  that? 
For  why,  a  lord  may  be  a  gouk,  fool 

Wi'  ribbon,  star,  and  a'  that. 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 
Here 's  Heron  yet  for  a'  that ! 
A  lord  may  be  a  lousy  loun, 
Wi'  ribbon,  star,  and  a'  that.* 

A  beardless  boy  comes  o'er  the  hills, 

Wi'  uncle's  purse  and  a'  that. 
But  we  'U  hae  ane  frae  'mang  oursd's, 
A  man  we  ken,  and  a'  that. 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that. 
Here 's  Heron  yet  for  a'  that ! 
For  we  're  not  to  be  bought  and  sold. 
Like  naigs,  and  nowt,  and  a'  that.  cattle 

Then  let  us  drink  the  Stewartry, 

Kerroughtree's  laird,  and  a'  that. 
Our  representative  to  be. 
For  wed  he 's  worthy  a'  that. 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that. 
Here 's  Heron  yet  for  a'  that ! 
A  House  of  Commons  such  as  he. 
They  would  be  blest  that  saw  that. 


BALLAD     8E00ND. 

Fy,  let  us  a'  to  Kirkcudbright, 

For  there  will  be  bickering  there; 
For  Murray's  light  horse  are  to  muster. 

And  oh,  how  the  heroes  will  swear  1 ' 

^  The  yittiperation  in  this  stanza  refers,  not  to  the  Selkirk  family,  for  which  Barns  had  a 
respect,  as  shewn  in  the  preceding  verse,  bat  to  the  Earl  of  Galloway. 

'  This  ballad  is  composed  in  imitation  of  a  rongh  bat  amnsing  specimen  of  the  old  ballad 
UteTKtnre  of  Scotland,  de8crij^ti?e  of  the  company  attending  a  coimtry-wedding — 

*  Fjt  let  OS  a'  to  the  wedding, 
Vw  thertni  be  lUtlng  thera**  &o. 
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Firsts  there  will  be  trusty  Kenooglitree/ 

Whase  honour  was  ever  his  law ; 
If  the  Virtues  were  packed  in  a  parody 

His  worth  might  be  sample  for  a'. 

And  strong  and  respectfu  's  his  backings 
The  maist  o'  the  lairds  wi'  him  stand ; 

Nae  gipsy-like  nominal  barons^ 
Whase  property 's  paper,  but  lands.' 

For  there  frae  the  Niddisdale  borders. 

The  Maxwells  will  gather  in  droves, 
Teugh  Jockie/  stanch  Gteordie/  and  Wellwood/ 

That  griens  for  the  fishes  and  loaves.  longi 

And  there  will  be  Heron  the  Major/ 
Wha'U  ne'er  be  forgot  in  the  Greys; 

Our  flattery  we  '11  keep  for  some  other. 
Him  only  'tis  justice  to  praise. 

And  there  will  be  Maiden  Kilkerran,' 
And  also  Barskunming's  guid  knight;" 

And  there  will  be  roaring  Birtwhistle,* 
Wha  luckily  roars  i'  the  right. 

Next  there  will  be  wealthy  young  Bichard  " — 
Dame  Fortune  should  hing  by  the  neck 

For  prodigal  thriftless  bestowing — 
His  merit  had  won  him  respect. 

And  there  will  be  rich  brother  nabobs. 
Though  nabobs,  yet  men  of  the  first ; " 

And  there  will  be  Collieston's  whiskers," 
And  Quintin,  o'  lads  not  the  warst." 

'  Mr  Heron,  of  Kerronghtrec,  the  Whig  candidate. 

'  Many  of  the  county  electors  were,  previous  to  the  Beform  Act  of  1882,  possessors  of 
fictitious  votes  only— often  called /)qper  voters, 

'  Mr  Maxwell,  of  Terraughty,  the  venerable  gcntlenum  on  whose  birthday  Bums  wrote  some 
verses.     See  Vol.  III.,  p.  197. 

*  George  Maxwell,  of  Carruchan. 

*  Mr  Wellwood  Maxwell. 

*  Miyor  Heron,  brother  of  the  Whig  candidate. 

'  Sir  Adam  Ferguson,  of  Kilkerran. 

'  Sir  William  Miller,  of  Barskimming ;  afterwards  a  judge  under  the  designation  of  Lord 
Gleolee. 

'  Mr  Birtwhistle,  of  Eirkoudbright. 

**  Bichard  Oswald,  of  Auchincmiva. 

"  Messrs  Hannay. 

»  Mr  Copland,  of  ColHeston. 

u  Qointin  M'Adam,  of  CraigeDgmaiL 
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And  there  will  be  Stamp-office  Jolumie^ — 

Take  care  how  ye  purchase  a  dram ; 
And  iliere  will  be  gay  Cafisencarrie/ 

And  there  will  to  gleg  Colonel  Tam.' 

And  there  will  be  folk  frae  St  Mary's, 

A  house  of  great  merit  and  note ;  * 
The  deil  ane  but  honours  them  highly. 

The  deil's  few  will  gie  them  a  vote. 

And  therein  be  Murray  commander/ 

And  Gordon  the  battle  to  win ;  • 
Like  brothers  they'll  stand  by  each  other, 

Sae  knit  in  alliance  and  sin. 

And  there  will  be  black-lippit  Johnnie,' 
The  tongue  o'  the  trump  to  them  a' ; 

An  he  gets  na  hell  for  his  haddin, 
The  deil  gets  nae  justice  ava. 

And  there  'U  be  Kemplcton's  birkie," 

A  chiel  no  sae  black  at  the  bane; 
For  as  for  his  fine  nabob  fortune, 

We  '11  e'en  let  that  subject  alane.^ 

And  there'll  be  Wigton's  new  sheriflf,*** 

Dame  Justice  fii'  brawly  has  sped ; 
She's  gotten  the  heart  o'  a  Bushby, 

But,  Lord !  what 's  become  o'  the  head  ? 

'  Mr  John  Syme,  distribnter  of  stamps,  Dumfries. 

'  of  Casscncarric. 

»  Colonel  Goldie,  of  Goldiclea. 

*  The  family  of  the  Earl  of  Selkirk. 

^  Mr  Murray,  of  Bronghton.  This  gentleman  had  left  his  wife,  and  eloped  with  a  lady  of 
rank.  Large  fortune  had  allowed  him  to  do  this  with  comparatiTC  impunity,  and  even 
without  forfeiting  the  allianco  of  his  wife*s  relations,  one  of  whom  he  was  supporting  in 
this  election. 

'  Mr  Gordon,  of  Balmaghic,  the  government  candidate. 

'  Mr  John  Bushby. 

'  William  Bushby,  of  Kempleton,  brother  of  John.  He  had  been  involved  in  the  minous 
affair  of  Douglas,  Heron,  &  Co.*8  Bank,  and  had  subsequently  gone  to  India,  where  he  realised 
a  fortune. 

•  Var. — For  now  what  he  wan  in  the  Indies, 

Has  scoured  up  the  laddie  fu*  clean. 

*®  Mr  Bushby  Maitland,  son  of  John,  and  newly  appointed  sheriff  of  Wigtonshire.  The  same 
idea  occurs  in  The  EpiUU  ofEicpui  to  Maria, 


•   Un  AHB  irOBU  Of  BVBlfS.  dYML 

And  there  ni  be  Caidaness  Esqtdxe/ 

Sae  miffhty  in  Cardoness'  eyes^ 
A  -wight  uiat  will  weather  danmatian^ 

For  the  devil  the  pirejr  will  despise. 

And  there  is  our  king's  lord-Ueutenantj 

So  &med  for  his  gratefol  retnm ; 
The  birlde  is  getting  his  questions^ 

To  say  in  St  Stephen's  the  mom. 

And  there  will  be  Douglasses  doughty 
New-christemng  towns  &x  and  near ; ' 

AUuring  their  democrat  doings^ 
By  kissing  the of  a  peer. 

And  therein  be  lads  o'  the  gospel ; 

Muiiheadj  wha's  as  gnid  as  he^s  true;* 
And  there'll  be  Buittl^s  apostle^ 

Wha's  mair  d*  the  black  than  the  blue.* 

And  there  'U  be  Eenmure  sae  generous/ 
Whase  honour  is  proof  to  the  storm; 

To  save  them  firae  stark  reprobation^ 
He  lent  them  his  name  to  the  firm. 

And  there  '11  be  Logan  MT)owall/ 

Sculduddery  and  he  wiU  be  there; 
And  also  the  wild  Scot  o*  Galloway^ 

Sodgering  gunpowder  Blair.^ 

But  wc  winna  mention  Rcdcastle,' 

The  body,  e'en  let  him  escape ! 
He  'd  venture  the  gallows  for  siller. 

An'  'twere  na'  the  cost  o'  the  rape. 

Then  hey  the  chaste  interest  o'  Broughton, 
And  hey  for  the  blessings  'twill  bring  I 

It  may  send  Balmaghie  to  the  Commons, 
In  Sodom,  'twould  make  him  a  king. 

^  DftTid  Maxwel],  of  Cardoness. 

'  The  Hcssn  DongUa,  brothers,  of  Carlinwark  (new^rittened  by  them  Castle-DoaglM} 
and  OrchardtoiL 

*  Ber.  Mr  Mnirhead,  ndnister  of  Uit, 

*  Ber.  George  Maxwell,  mmister  of  Boittle. 
'  Mr  Gordon,  of  Kenmnre. 

*  Captun  M^Dowall,  of  Logan,  the  hero  of  7$  Btmkt  and  Brau  o'  Botmy  Doon* 
f  Mr  Bhur,  of  Dnnakey. 

*  Walter  Sloan  Ltwrie,  of  Bedoastk. 
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And  hey  for  fhe  sanctified  Murray^ 
Out  land  who  wi^  chapels  has  stored; 

He  foundered  his  horse  among  harlots^ 
But  gied  the  auld  naig  to  the  Lord. 

Though  Bums  had^  we  may  well  believe^  anything  but  a  view 
to  his  own  interest  in  writing  these  diatribes^  it  appears  that  there 
resulted  from  them  some  little  glimpse  of  a  hope  of  promotion. 
Mr  Heron^  hearing  of  them^  and  having  perused  one^  wrote  to 
Mr  Syme^  with  some  references  to  the  poet^  as  if  it  were  not 
impossible  that  he  might  be  able  to  advance  his  interests. 


TO    MB    HEBON,    OF    HERON. 

Sir — I  enclose  you  some  copies  of  a  couple  of  political  ballads^ 
one  of  which,  I  believe,  you  have  never  seen.  Would  to  Heaven  I 
could  make  you  master  of  as  many  votes  in  the  Stewartry ! — ^but — 

Who  does  the  utmost  that  he  can, 
Does  well,  acts  nobly — angels  conld  no  more. 

In  order  to  bring  my  humble  efibrts  to  bear  with  more  efiect  on 
the  foe,  I  have  privately  printed  a  good  many  copies  of  both  ballads, 
and  have  sent  them  among  friends  all  about  the  country. 

To  piQory  on  Parnassus  the  rank  reprobation  of  character,  the 
utter  dereliction  of  all  principle,  in  a  profligate  junto,  which  has 
not  only  outraged  virtue,  but  violated  common  decency,  spuming 
even  hypocrisy  as  paltry  iniquitv  below  their  daring-to  mmiask 
their  flagitiousness  to  the  broadest  day — ^to  deliver  such  over  to 
their  merited  fate — ^is  surely  not  merely  innocent,  but  laudable ;  is 
not  only  propriety,  but  virtue.  You  have  already,  as  your  auxiliary, 
the  sober  detestation  of  mankind  on  the  heads  of  your  opponents ; 
and  I  swear  by  the  lyre  of  Thalia,  to  muster  on  your  side  all  the 
votaries  of  honest  Laughter,  and  fair,  candid  Ridicule. 

I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind  mention  of  my 
interests  in  a  letter  which  Mr  Syme  shewed  me.  At  present,  my 
situation  in  life  must  be  in  a  great  measure  stationary,  at  least  for 
two  or  three  years.  The  statement  is  this — I  am  on  the  supervisors* 
list,  and  as  we  come  on  there  by  precedency,  in  two  or  three  years  I 
shall  be  at  the  head  of  that  list,  and  be  appointed  of  course.  Then, 
a  FRIEND  might  be  of  service  to  me  in  getting  me  into  a  place  of  the 
kingdom  wliich  I  would  like.  A  supervisoPs  income  varies  &om 
about  a  hundred  and  twenty  to  two  himdred  a  year;  but  the  business 
is  an  incessant  drudgery,  and  would  be  nearly  a  complete  bar  to 
every  species  of  literary  pursuit.  The  moment  I  am  appointed 
supervisor,  in  the  common  routine,  I  mav  be  nominated  on  the 
collector's  list;  and  this  is  always  a  busmess  purely  of  political 
patronage.    A  coUectorship  varies  much,  from  better  than  two 
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hundred  a  year  to  near  a  thousand.  Thej  also  come  forward  by 
precedency  on  the  list;  and  havc^  besides  a  handsome  income^  a 
ufe  of  complete  leisure.  A  life  of  literary  leisure^  with  a  decent 
competency^  is  the  summit  of  my  wishes.  It  would  be  the  prudish 
affectation  of  silly  pride  in  me  to  say  that  I  do  not  need^  or  would 
not  be  indebted  to^  a  political  &iend;  at  the  same  time^  sir^  I  by 
no  means  lay  my  affiurs  before  you  thus^  to  hook  my  dependent 
situation  on  your  benevolence.  If^  in  my  pn^ress  of  life^  an 
opening  should  occur  where  the  good  offices  of  a  gentleman  of 
your  public  character  and  political  consequence  might  bring  me 
forward^  I  shall  petition  your  goodness  with  the  same  firankness 
as  I  now  do  myself  the  honour  to  subscribe  myself^  R.  B. 

After  the  election,  which  was  decided  in  Mr  Heron's  favour. 
Bums  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  raise  a  paean  of  triumph 
over  the  discomfited  earl  and  his  factotum  Bushby : 

JOHN    BUSHBY' 8    LAMENTATION. 
Tune — The  Babes  in  the  Wood, 

'Twas  in  the  seventeen  hunder  year 

O'  grace  and  ninety-five. 
That  year  I  was  the  wae'est  man 

O'  ony  man  alive. 

In  March  the  three-and-twentieth  mom, 

The  sun  raise  clear  and  bright ; 
But  oh  I  was  a  waefu'  man 

Ere  to-fa'  o*  the  night. 

Yerl  Galloway  lang  did  rule  this  land, 

Wi'  equal  right  and  fame. 
And  thereto  was  his  kinsman  joined 

The  Murray's  noble  name.* 

Yerl  Galloway  lang  did  ndc  the  land. 

Made  mc  the  judge  o'  strife ; 
But  now  Yerl  Galloway's  sceptre's  broke. 

And  eke  my  hangman's  knife.' 

*  Var,—  Fast  knit  in  chaste  and  haly  bands, 
Wi*  Brougliton's  noble  name. 

'  Var, — Earl  Galloway's  man  o'  men  was  T, 

And  chief  o'  Broughton's  host ; 
So  twa  blind  beggars  on  a  string 

The  faithfu'  tyke  will  trust. 
But  now  Earl  Galloway's  sceptre 's  broke, 

And  Broughton  's  wi*  the  slain, 
And  I  my  ancient  craft  may  try, 

Sin'  honesty  is  gane. 
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'Twas  by  the  banks  o'  bonny  Dee^ 

Beside  Kirkcudbright's  towers^ 
The  Stewart  and  the  Murray  there 

Did  nxnster  a'  their  powers. 

The  Murray^  on  the  anld  gray  yaud^ 

Wi'  vnngid  spurs  did  ride/ 
That  aiQd  gray  yaud^  ^ea/  Nidsdale  rade^ 

He  staw  upon  Nidside.  stole 

An  there  had  na  been  the  yerl  himself 

O  there  had  been  nae  play ; 
But  Garfies  was  to  London  gane^ 

And  sae  the  kye  might  stniy. 

And  there  was  Bahnaghie^  I  ween^ 

In  front  rank  he  wad  shine ; 
But  Bahnaghie  had  better  be^ 

Drinking  Madeira  wine. 

Frae  the'  Glenkens  came  to  our  aid^ 

A  chief  o'  doughty  deed ; 
In  case  that  worth  diould  wanted  be^ 

(y  Kenmure  we  had  need.  *>?>--  ; 

^« 

And  by  our  banners  marched  Muirhead^  -:  ,f 

And  Buittle  was  na  slack ; 
Whase  haly  priesthood  nane  can  stain^ 

For  wha  can  dye  the  black  ? 

And  there  sae  grave  Squire  Cardoness^ 

Looked  on  till  a'  was  done ; 
Sae^  in  the  tower  o'  Cardoness^ 

A  howlet  sits  at  noon. 

And  there  led  I  the  Bushby  clan^ 

My  gamesome  billie  WiU ; 
And  my  son  Maitland^  wise  as  brave^ 

My  footsteps  followed  still. 

The  Douglas  and  the  Heron's  name 

We  set  nought  to  their  score ; 
The  Douglas  and  the  Heron's  name 

Had  felt  our  weight*  before. 

*  An  obscnre  allusion  to  the  lady  with  whom  Morraj  had  eloped — a  member  of  the  houM 
of  Johnston,  whose  well-known  crest  is  a  winged  spur. 

*  Far.— a.  •  For.— And  fira.  *  ror.— Might 
VOL.  IV.                                                      J 
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But  DouglasBes  o*  weight  had  we^ 

The  pair  o'  lusty  laurds, 
For  buUding  cot-houses  sae  &meA, 

And  christening  kail-yards. 

And  there  Bedcastle  drew  his  sword^ 

That  ne'er  was  stained  wi'  gore, 
Save  on  a  wanderer  lame  and  blind. 

To  drive  him  firae  his  door. 

And  last  came  creeping  C ^1 n, 

Was  mair  in  fear  than  wrath ; 
Ae  knave  was  constant  in  his  mind, 

To  keep  that  knave  frae  scaith.  *  *  * 

The  country  gentlemen  submitted  to  these  diatribes  of  Bums 
with  probably  no  great  difficulty,  his  social  position  making  him 
no  proper  object  for  ostensible  resentment.  There  was,  however, 
a  clergyman  amongst  the  victims,  a  ^igorous-mindcd,  somewhat 
eccentric  personage,  his  name  and  description  being,  the  Rev. 
James  Muirhead,  minister  of  Urr.  Landed  property  and  a  pedigree 
singled  this  gentleman  out  from  the  class  to  wliich  he  belonged. 
He  took  a  pride  in  considering  liimself  as  the  chief  of  the  Muir- 
heads,  and  his  neighbours  had  of  course  heard  a  good  deal  of  his 
family  heraldry.  Bums  introduced  liim  in  the  second  of  these 
ballads  by  the  single  line — 

'  Muirhead,  wha  's  as  gude  aa  he  ^s  true.' 

He  also  figures  in  the  third  ballad,  imder  a  still  more  pointed 
allusion.  Muirhead,  who  had  lived  with  the  Edinburgh  M'its,  Dr 
Gilbert  Stuart  and  Dr  John  Brown,  was  himself  a  scribbler  of 
epigrams  and  lampoons,  and  little  disposed  to  receive  Bums's 
venomcd  darts  with  Christian  meekness.  He  caused  a  small 
brochure  to  Ijc  printed  in  Edinburgh,  commencing  thus : 

'  The  ancient  poets,  all  agree, 
Sang  sweeter  far  than  modom  we. 
In  this,  besides,  their  racr  rhj-mes 
Were  told  in  far,  far  fewer  lines,*  &c 


Then  he  quotcd- 


MARTIALIS    LIBER   XL,  EP.   CG. 

IN    TACERBAM. 

*  Et  delator  es,  ct  calommator ; 
Et  fraudator  es,  et  negotiator : 
Dt  fellator  es,  ct  lanist* :  miror 
Quare  non  habeas,  Vaoerrs,  nnmmos.' 
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Followed  a  translation^  or  rather  paraphrase : 

•  Vacema,  ehabbj  son  of  w , 

Whj  do  ihj  patrooB  keep  thee  poor? 

Bribe-worthy  service  thoa  canst  boast, 

At  once  their  bnlwark  and  their  poet ; 

Thou  art  a  sycophant,  a  traitor, 

A  liar,  a  cahmmiator. 

Who  oonicienoe  (hadst  thoa  that)  wonld*st  sell, 

Naj,  la?e  the  common  sewer  of  hell, 

For  whisky :  Eke,  most  predons  imp, 

Thou  art  a  rhymster,  ganger,  pimp ; 

Whence  comes  it,  then,  Vacerras,  that   • 

Thoa  still  art  poor  as  a  ehorch-rat  ?' 

This  is  a  curiosity,  not  merely  as  a  specimen  of  clerical  bitterness, 
but  as  almost  the  only  known  contemporary  satire  on  Bums  which 
obtained  the  honours  of  print.  It  will  be  found  that  our  bard  made 
a  rejoinder/ 

In  the  early  part  of  1705,  two  companies  of  volunteers  were 
raised  by  Dum&ies,  as  its  quota  towards  the  stationary  troops 
which  were  found  necessary  at  that  crisis,  when  the  regular  army 
was  chiefly  engaged  in  maintaining  external  warfare  against 
France."  Many  a  liberal  who  had  incurred  the  wrath  or  suspicion 
of  the  government  and  its  friends,  was  glad  to  enrol  himself  in 

*  *  It  consists  with  my  knowledge,  that  no  pnblication  in  answer  to  the  scnrrilities  of  Boms 
ever  did  him  so  mach  harm  in  pnblic  opinion,  or  made  Bnms  himself  feel  so  sore,  as  Dr 
^[airhead's  translation  of  Martial's  epigram.  When  I  remonstrated  with  the  doctor  against 
hb  printing  and  clrcnlating  that  translation,  I  asked  him  how  he  proved  that  Vacerras  was  a 
ganger  as  well  as  Bums.  He  answered :  **  Martial  calls  him  feUaior^  which  means  a  sucker^ 
or  a  man  who  drinks  from  the  cask." ' — From  a  M3.j  by  the  late  Alexander  Young,  Esq,, 
W,S.,  Edinburgh, 

*  [Died,  May  16,  1808]  at  Spottes  Hall,  Donscore,  the  Bey.  Dr  James  Mnirhcad,  minister 
of  Urr,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  thirty<-eighth  of  his  ministry.' — Magazine 
Obituary. 

»  *  War-Office,  March  2  i  (1795).— Dumfriesshire  Corps  of  Volunteers.  A.  S.  De  Pcyster, 
Esq.,  to  be  Major  Commandant;  John  Hamilton  and  John  Finnan,  Esq.,  Captains;  David 
Kcwall  and  Wellwood  Maxwell,  gent.,  First-Lieutenants ;  Francis  Shortt  and  Thomas  White, 
gent.,  Second-Lieutenants.' — Gazette, 

On  the  king's  birthday,  a  set  of  colours,  prepared  by  Mrs  De  Peystcr,  wife  of  the  com- 
mandiint,  was  presented  in  a  ceremonious  manner  to  the  Dumfries  Volunteers,  in  the  square 
where  the  Duke  of  Queensberry's  monument  stands.  The  Rev.  Mr  Bnmside,  one  of  the 
clergymen  of  the  town,  said  a  prayer  on  the  occasion,  and  compUmcnted  the  corps  on  its  good 
discipline,  which  he  said  had  been  mainly  owing  to  Do  Peyster*s  asaduity  in  drilling.  *  At 
four  o'clock,  the  whole  Volunteers,  and  a  number  of  other  gentlemen,  were  entertained  at 
dinner  in  the  King's  Arms  by  the  magistrates ;  and  at  five  the  company  a(^oumcd  to  the 
court-house,  where  the  king's  health  was  drunk,  and  other  loyal  and  constitutional  toasts 
suited  to  the  occasion.  The  whole  day  was  spent  in  the  utmost  harmony,'  &c — Dumfriea 
Journal,  June  9,  1795. 
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these  corps^  in  order  to  prove  that  he  bore  a  sound  heart  towards 
his  country.  Syme^  Dr  Maxwell^  and  others  of  the  Dumfries  Whigs^ 
took  this  step^  and  Bums  also  joined  the  corps^  though^  according 
to  Allan  Cunningham^  not  without  opposition  from  some  of 
the  haughty  Tories^  who  demurred  about  his  political  opinions. 
'I  remember  well/  says  Cunningham^  'the  appearance  of  that 
respectable  corps;  their  odd^  but  not  ungracefrd  dress;  white 
kerseymere  breeches  and  waistcoat;  short  blue  coat^  faced  with 
red;  and  round  hat^  surmounted  by  a  bearskin^  like  the  helmets 
of  our  Horse-guards;  and  I  remember  the  poet  also — ^his  very 
swarthy  face^  his  ploughman  stoop^  his  large  dark  eyes^  and  his 
indifferent  dexterity  in  the  handling  of  his  arms.'  The  poet  made  a 
further  and  more  public  demonstration  of  his  sentiments  about 
Gallic  propagandism^  by  penning  his  well-known  song — 


THE    DUMFRIES    VOLUNTEERS. 
TuKE — Push  about  the  Jorum, 

Does  haughty  Gaul  invasion  threat? 

Then  let  the  loons  beware,  sir ; 
There 's  wooden  walls  upon  our  seas. 

And  volunteers  on  shore,  sir. 
The  Nith  shall  run  to  Corsincon,* 

And  CriffeP  sink  iii  Solwav, 
Ere  wc  permit  a  foreign  foe 

On  British  ground  to  rally ! 
Fall  dc  rail,  &c. 

Oh,  let  us  not  like  snarling  tykes  dogs 

In  >\Tangling  be  di\ide(l ; 
Till,  slap,  come  in  an  unco  loon. 

And  wi'  a  rung  decide  it.  bludgeon 

Be  Britain  still  to  Britain  true. 

Among  ourscrs  united ; 
For  never  but  by  British  hands 

Maun  British  wrangs  be  righted. 
Fall  de  rail,  &c. 

Tlie  kettle  o'  the  Kirk  and  State, 

Perhaps  a  clout  may  fail  in 't ; 
But  deil  a  foreign  tinkler  loon 

Shall  ever  ca'  a  nail  m  't. 

*  A  high  hill  at  the  source  of  the  Nith.— ^. 

'  A  well-known  mountain  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kith, 
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Our  fathers'  bluid  the  kettle  bought^ 

And  wha  wad  dare  to  spoil  it ; 
By  Heaven^  the  sacrilegious  dog 

Shall  juel  be  to  boil  it ! 
Fall  de  rail,  &c. 

The  wretch  that  wad  a  tyrant  own. 

And  the  wretch  his  true-bom  brother, 
Wh'  'ould  set  the  mob  aboon  the  throne, 

May  they  be  damned  together ! 
Who  wiU  not  sing  '  God  save  the  King/ 

Shall  hang  as  high 's  the  steeple ; 
But  while  we  sing  *  God  save  the  King/ 

We  '11  ne'er  forget  the  People. 

This  ballad  appears  in  the  Dumfries  Journal  of  5th  May, 
whence  it  was  quickly  transferred  into  other  newspapers.  So 
decided  a  declaration  in  behalf  of  order,  joined  with  so  guarded, 
yet  so  felicitous  an  assertion  of  popular  principles,  ought  to  have 
secured  some  share  of  government  &vour  for  Bums.  In  the 
same  spirit,  and  in  much  the  same  phraseology,  was  an  epigram 
which  he  is  said  to  have  given  forth  at  a  festive  meeting  to 
celebrate  Biodney's  victory  of  the  12th  of  April. 

TOAST    FOR    THE    12th    OF    APRIL. 

Instead  of  a  song,  boys,  I  '11  give  you  a  toast — 

Here 's  the  memory  of  those  on  the  twelfth  that  we  lost ! — 

That  we  lost,  did  I  say?  nay,  by  Heaven,  that  we  foimd; 

For  their  fame  it  shall  last  while  the  world  goes  round. 

The  next  in  succession,  I  '11  give  you — the  King ! 

Whoe'er  would  betray  him,  on  high  may  he  swing ; 

And  here 's  the  grand  fabric,  our  firee  Constitution, 

As  built  on  the  base  of  the  great  Revolution ; 

And  longer  with  politics  not  to  be  crammed. 

Be  Anarchy  cursed,  and  be  Tyranny  damned ; 

And  who  would  to  Liberty  e'er  prove  disloyal. 

May  his  son  be  a  hangman,  and  he  his  first  trial ! 

Cunningham  says  of  the  invasion-song,  that  'it  hit  the  taste 
and  suited  the  feelings  of  the  humbler  classes,  who  added  to  it 
the  Poor  and  Honest  Sodger,  the  Song  of  Death,  and  Scots  wha 
hoe  %vV  Wallace  bled.  Hills  echoed  with  it ;  it  was  heard  in  every 
street,  and  did  more  to  right  the  mind  of  the  rustic  part  of  the 
population  than  all  the  speeches  of  Pitt  and  Dundas,  or  the 
chosen  Five-and-Forty.'    Assuming  this  to  have  been  the  case,  it 
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might  well  seem  strange  that  the  Scottish  minister  who  has  been 
named^  in  his  abundant  benevolence  towards  Scotland^  nerer 
extended  the  slightest  patronage  towards  one  from  whom  Scotland 
derived  more  honour  than  from  any  other  of  her  living  sons. 

We  do  not  find^  indeed^  that  from  the  first  to  last  of  Bums's 
career^  any  movement  was  made  in  high  quarters  to  distinguish 
him  by  state  patronage.  We  have  no  trace  of  his  ever  having 
attracted  the  slightest  attention  from  the  royal  family.  No 
minister  smiled  upon  him.  Scarcely  a  single  Tory  noble  or 
gentleman  granted  him  frurther  grace  than  a  subscription  for  his 
Poems.  All  his  active  patrons  among  the  great  were  of  the 
Whig  party^  men  destitute  of  the  power  of  advancing  him  beyond 
the  humble  function  to  which  the  favour  of  one  of  them  had 
condemned  him.  His  receiving  no  ray  of  state  favour  is  the  more 
remarkable^  since  it  appears  that  Mr  Addington  entertained  a 
most  earnest  feeling  of  interest  in  the  poetry  of  the  Scottish 
ploughman^  and  that  his  strains  had  touched  even  the  temperate 
bosom  of  Mr  Pitt.  Mr  Lockhart  had  learned^  apparently  on  good 
authority^  that  the  latter  statesman  spoke  thus  of  the  productions 
of  Bums^  at  the  table  of  Lord  Liverpool^  not  long  after  the  death 
of  the  hapless  bard :  '  I  can  think  of  no  verse  since  Shakspeare's 
that  has  so  much  the  appearance  of  coming  sweetly  from  nature.'  * 
Allan  Cunningham  had  learned  that  Mr  Addington  reminded  Pitt 
of  the  deservings  of  the  poet  in  his  lifetime;  but  Pitt  'pushed  the 
bottle  to  Lord  Melville,  and  did  nothing.'*  Mr  Lockhart  adds 
very  justly:  'Had  Bums  put  forth  some  newspajKjr  squibs  upon 
Lepaux  and  Camot,  or  a  smart  pampldct  ''On  the  State  of  the 
Country,"  he  might  have  been  more  attended  to  in  his  lifetime. 
It  is  common  to  say:  "What  is  everylx)dy*s  business  is  nobody's 
business;"  but  one  may  be  pardoned  for  thinking  that,  in  such 
cases  as  this,  that  which  the  general  voice  of  the  country  does 
admit  to  be  everybody's  business,  comes,  in  fact,  to  be  the  business 
of  those  whom  the  nation  intrusts  with  national  concerns.' 

Tlie  fact  is,  that  no  man  alljing  himself  to  the  Whigs  could 
in  those  days  be  tolerated  by  the  ministry.  Bums,  though 
practically  demonstrating  his  attachment  to  the  general  fabric  of 
the  constitution,  made  no  secret  at  the  same  time  of  his  wishing  to 
see  it  in  other  hands  than  those  in  which  it  now  rested.     This 


*  LockharCs  Life  ofBums^  p.  227. 

•  CwininghanCi  l^e  o/Burru,  p.  262. 
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-was  enough.  We  see  the  earnestness  of  his  sentiments^  even  in 
the  Tolimteering  crisis^  in  a  letter  which  has  come  down  to  us 
without  any  address^  but  which  seems  to  have  enveloped  the 
election-ballads  to  some  Whig  gentleman — ^probably  Mr  Oswald 
of  Auchincruiye^  a  young  Ayrshire  squire  of  great  wealthy  now 
living  near  Dumfries^  and  whom  he  had  lately  met  :^ 

TO    [RICHABD    A.    OSWALD,    ESQ.] 

DuMTBiES,  2Sd  April  1795. 

SiB-Yon  see  the  danger  of  patronisiBg  the  rhyming  tribe :  you 
flatter  the  poef  s  vanity — a  most  potent  mgredient  in  the  composition 
of  a  son  of  rhyme — ^by  a  little  notice ;  and  he^  in  return^  persecutes 
your  good-nature  with  his  acquaintance.  In  these  days  of  volun- 
Lml,  I  have  come  forwardVui  my  services,  as  poilaureate  to 
a  highly  respectable  political  party^  of  which  you  are  a  distmguished 
member.  The  enclosed  are^  I  hope^  only  a  beginning  to  the  songs 
of  triumph  which  you  will  earn  in  that  contest. — I  have  the  honour 
to  be^  sir^  your  obliged  and  devoted  humble  servant, 

B.  Burns. 

About  the  same  time^  he  wrote  a  song  upon  the  beautiful 
young  wife  of  Mr  Oswald,  and  sent  it  to  Mr  Syme,  enclosed  in 
the  following  letter  :— 

TO    JOHN    SYME,    ESQ. 

You  know  that,  among  other  high  dignities,  you  have  the  honour 
to  be  my  supreme  court  of  critical  judicature,  from  which  there  is 
no  appesJ.  I  enclose  you  a  song  which  I  composed  since  I  saw  you, 
and  I  am  going  to  give  you  the  history  of  it.  Do  you  know  that 
among  much  that  I  admire  in  the  characters  and  manners  of  those 
great  folks  whom  I  have  now  the  honour  to  call  my  acquaintances, 
the  Oswald  family,  there  is  nothing  charms  me  more  than  Mr 
Oswald^s  unconcealable  attachment  to  that  incomparable  woman? 
Did  you  ever,  my  dear  Syme,  meet  with  a  man  who  owed  more  to 
the  Divine  Giver  of  all  good  things  than  Mr  O. ?  A  fine  fortune; 
a  pleasing  exterior;  self-evident  amiable  dispositions;  and  an 
ingenuous,  upright  mind,  and  that  informed,  too,  much  beyond  the 
usual  run  of  young  fellows  of  his  rank  and  fortune :  and  to  all  this, 
such  a  woman ! — but  of  her  I  shall  say  nothing  at  all,  in  despair  of 
saying  anything  adequate.  In  my  song,  I  have  endeavoured  to  do 
justice  to  what  would  be  his  feelings,  on  seeing,  in  the  scene  I 
have  drawn,  the  habitation  of  his  Lucy.  As  I  am  a  good  deal 
pleased  with  my  performance,  I  in  my  first  fervour  thought  of 

'  The  letter  haa  lately  been  found  among  the  pipen  of  the  AncUncnuTe  fiumljr. 
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fending  tt  to  Mn  Owald,  but  en  leoand  thcm^ts,  prriiipi  -what 
I  dKiT  as  the  honest  inceiue  of  gemdne  respect,  mi^it,  firam  the 
vdl'knowii  character  of  porertr  and  poetrr,  be  oonstmed  into  some 
modification  or  other  of  that  eernKtr  which  mv  sonl  aUion.  Do 
let  nie  know  some  conrenient  moment,  ere  the  woiihj  fiunily 
leare  the  town,  that  I,  ttiih  projmritty^  mar  wait  on  them.  In  the 
cirde  of  the  fashionable  herd,  those  who  come  other  to  diew  their 
own  consequence,  or  to  borrow  conseqnenoe  from  the  visit — in  such 
a  mob  I  will  not  appear;  mine  is  a  different  errand. — ^Yonrs, 

Bob\  Bueks. 

The  song  enclosed  was  that  which  follows.  It  is  cmions  that, 
when  lately  commenced,  he  had  assigned  the  name  Jeame  to  the 
hennne,  apparently  having  a  totally  different  person  in  his  eye. 
We  have  seen  that  it  was  no  unnsnal  thing  with  him  to  shift  the 
devotion  of  verse  from  one  person  to  another,  or  to  make  one 
poem  serve  as  a  compliment  to  more  than  one  individuaL 


OH,    WAT    TE    WHA'S    IN    TON    TOWN? 
Tens— TTe  'fl  g<mg  nae  mair  to  yon  Ttnn, 

Oh,  wat  ye  wha  's  in  yon  town. 
Ye  see  the  e*enin'  sim  upon? 

Tlie  fairest  dame 's  in  yon  town. 
That  e'cnin'  sun  is  shining  on. 

Now  haply  down  yon  gay  green  sliaw, 
She  wanders  by  yon  spreading  tree ; 

How  blest  ye  flowers  that  round  her  blaw. 
Ye  eatch  the  glances  o'  her  c'e ! 

IIow  blest  ye  birds  that  round  lier  sing. 
And  welcome  in  tlie  blooming  year  i 

And  doubly  welcome  be  the  spring, 
The  season  to  my  Lucy  dear. 

The  sun  blinks  blithe  on  yon  town, 
And  on  von  bonny  braes  of  Ayr ; 

But  my  delight  in  yon  town, 
And  dearest  bliss,*  is  Lucy  fair. 

Without  mv  love,  not  a^  the  charms 
O  Paradise  could  yield  me  joy ; 

"But  gie  me  Lucy  in  my  arms. 
And  welcome  Lapland^s  dreary  sky  1 

'  In  originid  maniucript,  *  joy.* 
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My  cave  wad  be  a  lover's  bower. 
Though  raging  winter  rent  the  air ; 

And  she  a  lovely  little  flower. 
That  I  wad  tent  and  shdtcar  there. 

Oh,  sweet  is  she  in  yon  town. 
Yon  sinkin^  snn^s  gane  down  npon ; 

A  fairer  than 's  in  yon  town 

His  setting  beam  ne'er  shone  upon. 

K  angry  fate  is  sworn  my  foe. 
And  suffering  I  am  doomed  to  bear; 

I  careless  quit  aught  else  below. 

But  spare  me — spare  me,  Lucy  dear ! 

For  while  lifers  dearest  blood  is  warm, 
Ac  thought  frae  her  shall  ne'er  dej^rt. 

And  she — as  fairest  is  her  form ! 
She  has  the  truest,  kindest  heart ! 


Lucy  Johnston,  daughter  of  Wynne  Johnston,  Esq.,  of  Hilton^ 
was  married  23d  April  1793  to  Richard  Alexander  Oswald,  Esq., 
of  Auchincruive,  in  the  county  of  Ayr.  A  portrait  of  the  lady 
adorns  the  work  entitled  The  Land  of  Bums,  where  a  brief  notice 
of  her  is  wound  up  as  follows :  '  Alas  for  beauty,  fortune,  affection, 
and  hopes !  This  lovely  and  accomplished  woman  had  not  blessed 
Mr  Oswald  above  a  year  beyond  this  period,  when  she  feU  into 
pulmonary  consumption.  A  removal  to  a  warmer  climate  was 
tried,  in  the  hope  of  restoring  health,  but  she  died  at  Lisbon,  in 
January  1798,  at  an  age  little  exceeding  thirty.' 

We  have  already  seen,  on  several  occasions,  the  curious  light  that 
arises  regarding  B^ums's  history  and  chara^^r  from  xnerd^tracing 
his  course  from  day  to  day,  and  shewing  incidents  and  emotions  in  a 
chronological  connection.  We  see  him,  during  this  spring,  fighting 
for  a  liberal  in  an  election,  striving  to  prove  his  substantial  devotion 
to  the  British  constitution  by  appearing  as  a  volimteer  soldier  in 
its  behalf,  and  at  the  same  time,  and  all  through,  maintaining  the 
activity  of  his  exertions  for  Scottish  song.  He  has  to  be  contem- 
plated at  this  very  crisis  in  still  another  light — ^namely,  that  of  a 
humble  Excise-oflScer,  trying,  by  respectful  explanations,  to  ward  off 
censure  for  some  miserable  irregularity  in  a  matter  of  wine-barrels. 
This  appears  in  his  letter  to  the  proper  officer,  which  is  given 
here,  of  course,  purely  on  account  of  its  presenting  Bums  in  his 
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professional  character  and  relations^  and  not  for  anything  remarkable 
in  its  composition. 

TO     MB     JOHN     £  D  G  A  B, 

EXCI8E-OFFI0E,   EDXRBUBOn. 

25th  April  1705. 

Sib — ^I  understand  that  I  am  to  incur  censure  by  the  wine- 
account  of  this  district  not  being  sent  in.  Allow  me  to  state  the 
following  circumstances  to  you^  which^  if  they  do  not  apologise  for, 
will  at  least  extenuate  my  part  of  the  offence. 

The  general  letter  was  put  into  my  hands  sometime  about  the 
banning  of  this  month^  as  I  was  then  in  charge  of  the  district^ 
Mr  FiucUater  being  indisposed.  I  immediately^  as  far  as  in  my 
power,  made  a  survey  of  the  wine-stocks ;  and  where  I  could  not 
personally  survey,  I  wrote  the  officer  of  the  division.  In  a  few  days 
more,  and  previous  to  collection- week,  Mr  Findlater  resumed  chai^ ; 
and  as,  in  the  coiurse  of  collection,  he  would  have  both  the  officers  by 
him,  and  the  old  books  among  his  hands,  it  very  naturally  occurred 
to  me  the  wine-account  business  would  rest  with  him.  At  the  dose 
of  that  week,  I  got  a  note  from  the  collector  that  the  account 
making  up  was  thrown  on  my  hands.  I  immediately  set  about  it ; 
but  one  officer^s  books,  James  Graham  of  Sanquhar,  not  being  at 
hand,  I  wrote  him  to  send  me  them  by  first  post.  Mr  Graham  has 
not  thought  proper  to  pay  the  least  attention  to  my  request,  and 
to-day  I  have  sent  an  express  for  his  stock-book. 

This,  sir,  is  a  plain  state  of  facts ;  and  if  I  must  still  be  thought 
censurable,  I  hope  it  ^vill  be  considered  that  this  officiating  job 
being  my  first,  I  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  completely  master  of  all 
the  etiquette  of  the  business. 

If  my  supposed  neglect  is  to  be  laid  before  the  Honourable  Board, 
I  beg  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  accompany  the  complaint  with 
this  letter. — I  am,  sir,  your  very  humble  servant,    Rob'.  Bubns.^ 

It  appears  from  Bunis^s  recent  letter  to  Mr  Oswald,  that  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  submitting  his  verses  to  the  judgment  of  his  friend 
Syme,  and  abiding  by  the  decision.  It  may  be  added,  that  ho  had 
likewise  a  critical  friend  in  Collector  Mitchell,  who,  having  been 
well  educated,  with  a  design  to  the  church,  possessed  a  mind  not  ill 

'  In  a  Round  Diary  of  Alexander  Findlater,  extending  from  Jane  8th  to  July  18th,  1795, 
Barns  appears  as  1st  of  six  officers  attached  to  Dumfries.  Ue  is  set  down  as  35  years  of  age, 
having  8  of  a  family,  and  having  been  six  years  employed.  On  the  12  th  June,  Findlater 
mentions  having  found  an  omission  on  Boms's  part  as  to  a  drawing  of  leather,  also  '  a 
cleansing  of  ale  not  regularly  takon  accoant  of,  but  entered  on  the  maipn  by  Adam  Stofate, 
Bapemnmcrary.*  On  the  margin  is,  *■  Admonish  Mr  Bums,  A.  D.'  '  Done,  J.  C  A.  D.  was 
the  officer  at  the  Central  Board  by  whom  the  Diary  was  registered.  No  other  officer  is 
admonished  in  this  Disry,  all  other  bosiness  being  regular. 
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qualified  to  judge  of  literary  compositions.  At  his  deaths  a  whole 
sheaf  of  first  copies  of  poems  and  songs  by  Bums  was  found  in 
the  collector's  repositories^  on  which  it  was  imderstood  that  he 
had  been  asked  to  give  his  opinion.  The  bundle  was  lost  by  the 
family^  and  has  never  since  been  heard  of. 

I  had  an  opportunity^  in  1826^  of  conversing  with  Mr  Syme 
r^arding  Bums.  He  was  a  very  good  specimen  of  the  Scotch 
gentleman  of  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century — a  good 
deal  of  the  bon-vivant,  yet  intelligent^  well-bred,  and  full  of 
anecdote.  He  referred  with  pride  and  pleasure  to  the  meetings 
he  had  had  with  Bums  in  the  same  room  in  which  I  now  found 
him  living  (in  a  villa  called  Ryedale,  on  the  Galloway  side  of  the 
river).  He  expatiated  on  the  electric  flashes  of  thepoef  s  eloquence 
at  tabic,  and  on  the  burning  satiric  shafts  which  he  was  accustomed 
to  launch  at  those  whom  he  disliked,  or  who  betrayed  any  affecta- 
tion or  meanness  in  their  behaviour.  I  particularly  remember 
the  old  gentleman  glowing  over  the  discomfiture  of  a  too  con- 
siderate Amphitryon,  who,  when  entertaining  himself.  Bums, 
and  some  others,  lingered  with  screw  in  hand  over  a  fresh  bottle 
of  claret,  which  he  evidently  wished  to  be  forbidden  to  draw — 
till  Bums  transfixed  him  by  a  comparison  of  his  present  position 
with  that  of  Abraham  lingering  over  the  filial  sacrifice.  Another 
souvenir  of  the  poet's  wit  referred  to  a  person  who  bored  a 
company  for  a  considerable  time  with  references  to  the  many  great 
people  he  had  lately  been  visiting : 

No  more  of  your  titled  acquaintances  boast. 
And  in  what  lordly  circles  you  've  been : 

An  insect  is  still  but  an  insect  at  most, 
Though  it  crawl  on  the  head  of  a  queen. 

Mr  Syme,  in  1829,  thus  wrote  regarding  the  personal  appear-' 
ance  of  Bums  at  the  time  of  their  intimacy :  '  The  poet's  expression 
varied  perpetually,  according  to  the  idea  that  predominated  in  his 
mind ;  and  it  was  beautiful  to  remark  how  well  the  play  of  his 
lips  indicated  the  sentiment  he  was  about  to  utter.  His  eyes  and 
lips — ^the  first  remarkable  for  fire,  and  the  second  for  flexibility — 
formed  at  all  times  an  index  to  his  mind,  and,  as  sunshine  or 
shade  predominated,  you  might  have  told,  a  priori,  whether  the 
company  was  to  be  favoured  with  a  scintillation  of  wit,  or  a 
sentiment  of  benevolence,  or  a  burst  of  fiery  indignation  ....  I 
cordially  concur  with  what  Sir  Walter  Scott  says  of  the  poet's 
eyes.    In  his  animated  moments,  and  particularly  when  his  anger 
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was  roused  by  instances  of  tergiyersation^  meanness^  or  tyranny^ 
they  were  actually  like  coals  of  living  fire,^ 

There  is  evidence  from  the  bard  himself^  that  he  both  looked 
up  to  Mr  Syme  as  a  judge  of  literature^  and  loved  him  as  a 
companion.  Sending  him  a  dozen  of  porter  fit)m  the  Jerusalem 
Tavern  of  Dumfries^  Bums  accompanied  the  gift  with  a  compli- 
mentary note : 

Oh^  had  the  malt  thy  strength  of  mind^ 

Or  hops  the  flavour  of  thy  wit, 
'Twere  drink  for  first  of  human  kind, 
-  A  gift  that  even  for  Syme  were  fit. 

At  Syme's  own  house,  being  pressed  to  stay  and  drink  more. 
Burns  hesitated ;  then  taking  up  a  tumbler,  he  scribbled  on  it : 

There 's  Death  in  the  cup,  sae  beware — 
Nay,  mair,  there  is  danger  in  touching; 

But  wha  can  avoid  the  fell  snare  ? 

The  man  and  his  wine's  sae  bewitching. 

So  late  as  the  17th  December  1795,  when  Bums  was  in  declining 
health,  being  invited  by  Syme  to  dine,  with  a  promise  of  the  best 
company  and  the  best  cookery,  he  accompanied  his  apology  with 
a  similar  compliment : 

No  more  of  your  guests,  be  they  titled  or  not. 

And  cookery  the  first  in  the  nation ; 
Who  is  proof  to  thy  personal  converse  and  wit. 

Is  proof  to  all  other  temptation. 

S)Tne  possessed  vivid  talents,  which  Dr  Currie  regarded  with 
such  respect,  that  he  pressed  him  to  undertake  the  editing  of  the 
poet's  life  and  writings.  That  he  was  also  a  man  of  probity  and 
honour,  a  long  respectable  life  fully  testifies.  Yet  it  is  also 
true,  that  Mr  Syme,  like  many  other  men  of  lively  temperament, 
could  not  boast  of  a  historical  accuracy  of  narration.  He  most 
undoubtedly  was  carried  away  by  his  imagination  in  his  statement 
reganling  the  composition  of  Bruce's  Address  to  his  troops.  So 
also  he  appears  to  have  been  in  a  less  agreeable,  though  equally 
picturesque  story,  of  which  several  versions  have  been  given  to  the 
public* 

'  It  relates  to  n  conversation  on  some  particulars  of  Boms^s  personal  condnctf  which  took 
place  in  cno  of  their  social  evenings  at  Ryedale.  *  I  might  have  spoken  daggers,*  says  ^Ir 
Syme,  *  but  I  did  not  mean  them  :  Bums  shook  to  the  inmost  fibre  of  his  frame,  and  drew  hia 
s^ord-cane,  when  I  exclaimed:  *^  What  I  wilt  thou  thus,  and  in  mine  own  house?"     Tlie 
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BUBNS    TO    MB    THOMSON.' 

[After  transcribing  the  song^  Ohj  wat  ye  who  'a  in  yon  Town  ?  the 
poet  goes  on :] 

[Your  objection  to  the  last  two  stanzas  of  my  song^  Let  me  in  this 
ae  Night,  does  not  strike  me  as  just.  You  will  take  notice,  that  my 
heroine  is  replying  quite  at  her  ease,  and  when  she  talks  of  ^  faithless 
man/  she  gives  not  the  least  reason  to  believe  that  she  speaks  from 
her  own  experience,  but  merely  troxa  observation  of  what  she  has 
seen  around  her.  But  of  all  boring  matters  in  this  boring  world, 
criticising  my  own  works  is  the  greatest  bore.] 

ADDRESS    TO    THE    WOODLABK. 
TuwB — Whert^U  bonny  Ann  lie  f  or,  Loch-Erroch  Side, 

O  stay,  sweet  warbling  woodlark,  stay ! 
Nor  quit  for  me  the  trembling  spray ; 
A  hapless  lover  courts  thy  lay. 
Thy  soothing,  fond  complsoning. 

Again,  again  that  tender  part. 
That  I  may  catch  thy  melting  art; 
For  surely  that  wad  touch  her  heart, 
Wha  kills  me  wi'  disdaining. 

Say,  was  thy  little  mate  unkind. 
And  heard  thee  as  the  careless  wind  ? 
Oh  !  nocht  but  love  and  sorrow  joined. 
Sic  notes  o'  wo  could  wauken. 

Thou  teUs  o*  never-ending  care ; 
O^  speechless  grief,  and  dark  despair : 
For  pity's  sake,  sweet  bird,  nae  mair. 
Or  my  poor  heart  is  broken ! 

Let  me  know,  your  very  first  leisure,  how  you  like  this  song.* 

poor  fellow  was  so  sinng  with  remorse,  that  he  dashed  hunsclf  down  on  the  floor.*  This 
anecdote  having  been  nnluckilj  commnnicated  to  the  public  in  an  article  in  the  Quarierly 
Review  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  an  nndne  importance  has  come  to  be  attached  to  it.  When  the 
matter  was  rigidly  investigated,  nothing  more  conld  be  substantiated  than  that  Sjme  and 
Bums  had  one  evening  become  foolishly  serious  in  the  midst  of  their  merry-making — that 
some  allusions  by  the  one  to  the  sins  or  irregularities  of  the  other  led  to  a  piece  of  mock-heroic 
very  suitable  to  the  occasion,  Bums  touching  the  head  of  his  sword-cane,  as  implying  that  hb 
honour  might  be  avenged  for  any  indignity,  and  Syme  making  a  corresponding  tragic  start, 
with  the  words :  '  What !  in  mine  own  house  ? '  It  was  very  natural  for  Mr  Syme  to  retain 
but  an  obscure  recollection  of  the  incident ;  but  he  cannot  be  acquitted  of  culpable  incautious- 
ness,  in  allowing  it  to  come  before  the  world  with  a  shade  of  seriousness  attached  to  what 
never  was  more  than  a  piece  of  rodomontade. 

'  In  original,  there  b  no  date  or  post-mark.     Currie  gives  as  a  date  May  1796. 

'  This  sentence  appears  in  Currie*B  edition,  bat  not  in  the  original  manuscript. 


OSr    CVK'lIi    BEIITG    ILL 


^s^srf. 


I^»ie,  kifif  Ike 

HiUTjr  oMMs  tie 
Wkik  nr  tMTi  ida^ 

1m  <m  oer  teiof  wRov. 

Can  I  ceMe  to  care? 

Can  I  oeaae  to  languish? 
WldlaiBT  daiiiDir&ir 

IsoD  theoooci  of  aufniili? 

Ererj  hope  is  fled, 

Kserjr  &ar  is  terror; 
Hlumber  eren  I  dread; 

Eray  dream  is  horror. 

Hear  me^  Pi>wen  divine  ! 

Oh^  in  tiitj  hear  me ! 
Take  aagnt  el^c  of  mine^ 

But  my  Chloris  spare  me ! 

How  do  yon  like  the  foregoing?  The  Irish  air,  Humcnrs  of  Glen, 
is  tt  ^n;;ii  favouriU;  of  iriiiie,  and  as,  except  the  silly  staff  in  the 
/^of/r  Hotdurr,  tln;r(j  arc  not  any  decent  verses  for  it,  I  have  written 
for  it  tin  folio WM  : — 

T  If  K  I  It    0  U  0  V  K  fl    O*    SWEET    M  T  R  T  L  E. 

Tvnr. — Ifurrumn  of  Glen. 

Th(rir  f^rov(!H  o'  «wcct  myrtle  let  forcip^  lands  reckon, 
\Vh<!re  brif^ht-JMiarning  Hiimincrs  exalt  the  perfume; 

Kur  (leanjr  to  nic  yon  lone  j^lcn  o'  f^rccn  breckan,  fem 

\Vi*  the  burn  Htealini^  imdcr  the  lang  yellow  broom. 

I'ar  dearer  to  nio  are  yon  humble  broom  bowers, 
Wli(;ro  the  blue-bcU  and  gowau  lurk  lowly  unseen: 

For  there,  liKhtly  tri])piug  amang  the  wild-flowers, 
A  liHtening  the  linnet,  ail  wanders  my  Jean. 

Iliough  rich  is  the  })reefe  in  their  gay  sunny  valleys, 

And  cauld  ('lUedonia'H  blast  on  the  wave; 
rii(*ir  Nweet-Bconted  woodlands  that  skirt  the  prond  palace. 

What  are  they  ?-»the  haunt  of  the  tyrant  and  slavQ  { 


rn 
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The  slave's  spicy  forests^  and  gold-bubbliBg  fountains^ 

The  brave  Cdedonian  views  wi'  disdain; 
He  wanders  as  free  as  the  winds  of  his  mountains^ 

Save  Love's  willing  fetters — ^the  chains  o'  his  Jean  ! 

Yonrs,  R.  B. 

P.S. — Stop  1  turn  over. 


TWAS    NA    HER    BONNY    BLUE    E»E    WAS    MY    EUIN. 

Tuiri — LadtUe,  lie  near  me, 

'Twas  na  her  bonny  blue  e'e  was  my  ruin ; 
Fair  though  she  be,  that  was  ne'er  my  imdoing : 
'Twas  the  dear  smile  when  naebody  cfid  mind  us, 
'Twas  the  bewitching,  sweet,  stown  glance  o'  kindness. 

Sair  do  I  fear  that  to  hope  is  denied  me, 
Sair  do  I  fear  that  despair  maun  abide  mc ; 
But  though  fell  fortune  should  fate  us  to  sever, 
Queen  shall  she  be  in  my  bosom  for  ever ! 

Mary,  I  'm  thine  wi'  a  pa«don  sincerest. 
And  thou  hast  plighted  me  love  o'  the  dearest ! 
And  thou'rt  the  angel  that  never  can  alter. 
Sooner  the  sim  in  his  motion  would  £alter. 

Let  me  hear  from  you. 


MB    THOMSON    TO    BUBNS. 

You  must  not  think,  my  good  sir,  that  I  have  any  intention  to 
enhance  the  value  of  my  gift,  when  I  say,  in  justice  to  the  ingenious 
and  worthy  artist,  that  the  design  and  execution  of  the  Cotter's 
Saturday  Night  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  happiest  productions  of 
Allan's  pencil.  I  shall  be  grievously  disappointed  if  you  are  not 
quite  pleased  with  it. 

The  figure  intended  for  your  portrait,  I  think  strikingly  like  you, 
as  far  as  I  can  remember  your  phiz.  This  should  make  the  piece 
interesting  to  your  family  every  way.  TeU  me  whether  Mrs  Bums 
finds  you  out  among  the  figures. 

I  cannot  express  the  feeling  of  admiration  with  which  I  have 
read  your  pathetic  Address  to  the  Woodlark,  your  elegant  panegyric 
on  Caledonia,  and  your  affecting  verses  on  Chloris's  illness.  Every 
repeated  perusal  of  these  gives  new  delight.  The  other  song  to 
Laddie,  lie  near  me,  though  not  equal  to  these,  is  very  pleasing. 
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BUBNS    TO    MB    THOMSON. 

[PoU-mark,  Ma^  9J  1795. 
HOW    GBUEL    ABE    THE    PABENT8I 

▲  LTBBBD  VBOM  AH  OLD  EBOLISH  80HO. 

TuKB — John  Ajuderton^  mff  Jo, 

How  croel  are  the  parents^ 

Who  riches  only  prize; 
And  to  the  wealthy  booby. 

Poor  woman  sacrifice ! 
Meanwhile,  the  hapless  daughter 

Has  but  a  choice  of  strife ; — 
To  shun  a  tyrant  father's  hate, 

Become  a  wretched  wife. 

The  ravening  hawk  pursuing. 

The  trembling  dove  thus  fUes, 
To  shun  impelling  ruin 

Awhile  her  pinions  tries : 
Till  of  escape  despairing. 

No  shelter  or  retreat. 
She  trusts  the  ruthless  falconer. 

And  drops  beneath  his  feet. 


MARK  YONDER  POMP  OF  COSTLY  FASHION. 

Tune— 2>fi/  tdk  the  Wars, 

Mark  yonder  pomp  of  costly  fashion, 

Round  the  wealthy,  titled  bride : 
But  when  compared  with  real  passion, 

Poor  is  all  that  princely  pride. 

What  are  tlie  showy  treasures  ? 

What  are  the  noisy  pleasures  ? 
The  gay  gaudy  glare  of  vanity  and  art : 

The  polished  jewel's  blaze 

May  draw  the  wondering  gaze. 

And  courtly  grandeur  bright 

The  fancy  may  delight. 
But  never,  never  can  come  near  the  heart. 

But  did  you  see  my  dearest  Cldoris, 

In  simplicity's  array ; 
Lovely  as  yonder  sweet  opening  flower  is. 

Shrinking  from  the  gaze  of  day. 

Oh  then,  the  heart  alarming. 

And  all  resistless  charming. 
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In  Love's  delightftil  fetters  she  chains  the  willing  soul ! 

Ambition  wonld  disown 

The  world's  imperial  crown^ 

Even  Avarice  wonld  deny 

HiB  worshipped  deity. 
And  ffeel  through  every  vein  Love's  raptures  roll. 

Well !  this  is  not  amiss.  You  see  how  I  answer  your  orders — 
your  tailor  could  not  be  more  punctual.  I  am  just  now  in  a  high 
fit  for  poetising,  provided  that  the  strait-jacket  of  criticism  don't 
cure  me.  If  you  can,  in  a  post  or  two,  administer  a  little  of  the 
intoxicating  potion  of  your  applause,  it  will  raise  your  humble 
servant's  frenzy  to  any  height  you  want.  I  am  at  this  moment 
'holding  high  converse'  with  the  Muses,  and  have  not  a  word  to 
throw  away  on  such  a  prosaic  dog  as  you  are. 


BURNS    TO    MR    THOMSON. 

May  1795. 

Ten  thousand  thanks  for  your  elegant  present — ^though  I  am 
ashamed  of  the  value  of  it  being  bestowed  on  a  man  who  has  not, 
by  any  means,  merited  such  an  instance  of  kindness.  I  have  shewn 
it  to  two  or  three  judges  of  the  first  abilities  here,  and  they  all 
agree  with  me  in  classing  it  as  a  first-rate  production.  My  phiz 
is  sae  kenspeckle,  that  the  very  joiner's  apprentice,  whom  Mrs 
Bums  employed  to  break  up  the  parcel  (I  was  out  of  town  that 
day),  knew  it  at  once.  My  most  grateful  compliments  to  Allan, 
who  has  honoured  my  rustic  Muse  so  much  with  his  masterly 
pencil.  One  strange  coincidence  is,  that  the  little  one  who  is 
making  the  felonious  attempt  on  the  cat's  tail,  is  the  most  striking 
likeness  of  an  ill-deedie,  d — ^n'd,  wee,  rumble-gairie  urchin  of  mine^ 
whom,  from  that  propensity  to  witty  wickedness  and  manfu' 
mischief,  which,  even  at  twa  days'  auld,  I  foresaw  would  form  the 
striking  features  of  his  disposition,  I  named  Willie  Nicol,  after  a 
certain  friend  of  mine,  who  is  one  of  the  masters  of  a  grammar- 
school  in  a  city  which  shall  be  nameless.  [Several  people  think 
that  Allan's  likeness  of  me  is  more  striking  than  Nasmyth's,  for 
which  I  sat  to  him  half-a-dozen  times.  However,  there  is  an 
artist  of  considerable  merit  just  now  in  this  town,  who  has  hit 
the  most  remarkable  likeness  of  what  I  am  at  this  moment,  that 
I  think  ever  was  taken  of  anybody.  It  is  a  small  miniature,  and 
as  it  wiU  be  in  your  town  getting  itself  he-crystallised,  &c.,  I  have 
some  thoughts  of  suggesting  to  you  to  prefix  a  vignette  taken  from 
it  to  my  song.  Contented  toV  Littk,  and  Cantie  wV  Mair,  in  order 
the  portrait  of  my  face  and  the  picture  of  my  mind  may  go  down 
the  stream  of  Time  together. 

VOL.  IV,  K  ^ 


^m  UTS  A3rB  worn  or 

Nov  to  bfMmeM.  I  enclose  joo  a  loiiir  of  meri^  to  m  wd- 
kiviwn  air^  which  is  to  be  one  of  joon.  It  wis  written  bjr  m  hdr, 
and  faaa  ne^er  yet  seen  the  pnm.  If  roa  like  it  better  flmi  the 
ordinary  IVof/d  and  Married,  or  if  joa  chooee  to  insert  tUa  aboty 
joa  arc  welcome :  only,  return  me  this  oc^.  The  laikkm  Tmtnc 
I  also  CDcloie;  the  song  is  well  known,  bat  was  nefer  in  notes 
before.  The  first  part  is  the  old  tone.  It  is  a  great  &TOiirite  of 
mine,  and  here  I  have  the  honour  of  bein^  of  the  ame  opiuiun 
with  Staxdajld  Claekk.  I  think  it  would  make  a  fine  «m^— »*y 
ballad.] 

(/ive  the  enclosed  epigram  to  my  mnch-Taloed  friend  Conningliam, 
and  tell  him,  that  on  Wednesday  I  go  to  rint  a  friend  oi  him, 
to  whom  liis  friendly  partiality  in  speaking  of  me  in  a  manner 
introdoccd  me — I  mean  a  weD-known  miHtaiy  and  literary 
character^  Colonel  Dirom. 

You  do  not  tell  me  how  vou  liked  my  two  last  sonss.  Are  they 
condemned?  .  .  u^  j 


MB    TnOMSON    TO    BURKS. 

ISA  JAqr  1795. 

It  gives  mc  great  pleasmt^  to  find  that  you  are  all  so  well  satisfied 
with  Mr  Allan's  production.  The  chance  resemblance  of  yomr  little 
fellow,  whose  promising  disposition  appeared  so  very  early,  and 
suggested  whom  he  should  be  named  after,  is  curious  enough.  I 
am  acquainted  with  that  person,  who  is  a  prodigy  of  learning  and 
geniuH,  and  a  pleasant  fellow,  though  no  saint. 

You  really  make  me  blush,  when  you  tell  me  you  have  not 
merited  tlic  drawing  from  nic.  I  do  not  think  I  can  ever  repay 
you,  or  sufficiently  esteem  and  respect  you,  for  the  liberal  and  kind 
manner  in  which  you  have  entcTcd  into  the  spirit  of  my  undertakings 
which  could  not  have  been  perfected  without  you.  So  I  beg  you 
woidd  not  make  a  fool  of  mc  again  by  speaking  of  obligation. 

I  like  your  two  last  songs  very  much,  and  am  happy  to  find  you 
are  in  such  a  high  fit  of  poetising.  Long  may  it  last !  Clarke  has 
mailc  a  fine  pathetic  air  to  Mallet's  superlative  ballad  of  WUliam 
and  Margaret f  and  is  to  give  it  to  me,  to  be  enrolled  among  the 
elect. 

Tlicso  letters  refer  to  a  very  interesting  picture  of  the  Cotter* s 
Saturday  Night,  which  had  been  executed  by  the  first  Scottish 
artist  of  his  day  for  such  subjects — the  ingenious  David  Allan.  Mr 
Thomson,  it  is  to  be  observed^  had  from  the  beginning  thought 
Bums  entitled  to  pecuniary  remxmeration  for  his  songs,  and,  though 
not  rich  himself^  and  his  work  was  far  fit)m  being  a  promising 
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adventure^  he  had  pressed  one  small  pecumary  gift  upon  the  poet. 
Bums^  on  the  other  hand^  as  we  have  seen^  was  decidedly  repugnant 
to  such  gifis^  and  threatened^  in  the  event  of  a  second^  to  discontinue 
his  assistance.  In  these  circumstances^  Mr  Thomson's  sense  of 
obligation  sought  relief  in  small  presents  to  the  poet.  On  one 
occasion^  he  ventured  on  a  shawl  for  Mrs  Bums,  of  a  kind  then 
novel  and  fashionable.  He  now  sends  an  original  picture  by  an 
artist  of  reputation,  and  with  a  subject  the  sdection  of  which  must 
have  been  felt  as  a  compliment  by  the  bard.  He  had  also  been,  as 
we  have  seen,  liberal  in  the  bestowal  of  copies  of  his  first  lialf- 
volume,  which  was  all  that  was  published  in  Bums's  lifetime. 

In  the  letter  of  Bums  to  Mr  Thomson,  in  which  the  poet 
describes  the  arrival  of  the  picture,  there  is  a  passage  which  Dr 
Currie  omitted :  '  As  to  what  you  hint  of  my  coming  to  Edinburgh, 
I  know  of  no  such  arrangement.'  It  seems  likely  that  this  relates 
to  a  plan  of  the  benevolent  Laird  of  Fintry  for  the  benefit  of  Bums. 
Professor  Walker  speaks  of  such  a  scheme  as  bdonging  to  an 
earlier  period  of  the  poet's  official  career.  '  Mr  Oraham,'  he  says, 
'  taking  advantage  of  the  reasonable  measure  of  official  reputation 
which  Bums  possessed,  had,  with  no  less  judgment  than  kindness, 
projected  a  plan  for  his  benefit.  Could  this  plan  have  been 
executed,  it  would  in  all  probability  have  been  equally  efiectual  in 
providing  him  with  the  means  of  comfortable  subsistence,  with  a 
stimulus  to  mental  exertion,  and  with  those  moral  restraints  which 
his  character  appears  to  have  required.  The  plan  was  to  appoint 
him  to  a  respectable  office  at  Leith,  with  an  easy  duty,  and  with 
emoluments  rising  nearly  to  <£^200  per  annum.  There  he  Would 
naturally  have  formed  a  stricter  intimacy  with  his  literary  patrons 
in  Edinburgh.  His  ambition  to  renew  their  applause,  would  have 
urged  him  to  employ  his  leisure  in  poetical  compositions ;  and  his 
desire  to  retain  their  favourable  notice,  would  have  been  the  most 
efficient  correction  of  those  irregular  habits,  and  that  neglect  of 

character,  into  which  he  was  betrayed  by  his  passions But 

all  these  fidendly  designs  of  his  patron  were  frustrated  by  the 
imprudence  of  the  poet.'  Possibly,  now  the  blast  of  1793  was  fairly 
over-blown,  and  Bums's  official  qualifications  had  stood  the  test  of 
three  more  years,  Mr  Gb*aham  had  renewed  his  well-meant  plan, 
and  entertained  some  hopes  of  carrying  it  into  effect. 
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BUBNS    TO    MB    THOMSON.' 

BHOLI0H    ■OHO. 

FOBLOBN,  HT  LOVE,  NO  COHFOBT  NEAR. 

Tvnz^Lei  wteinikuae  Night, 

Forlorn,  my  love,  no  comfort  near, 

Par,  far  from  thee,  I  wander  here ; 

Far,  &r  from  thee,  the  fate  severe 

At  which  I  most  repine,  love. 

CR0BU8. 

Oh,  wert  thou,  love,  but  near  mc ; 
But  near,  near,  near  me : 
How  kindly  thou  wouldst  cheer  me. 
And  mingle  sighs  with  mine,  love. 

Around  me  scowls  a  wintry  sky. 
That  blasts  each  bud  of  hope  and  joy ; 
And  shelter,  shade,  nor  home  have  I, 
Save  in  those  arms  of  tliinc,  love. 

Cold,  altered  Friendship's  cruel  part. 

To  poison  Fortune's  ruthless  dart — 

Let  me  not  break  thy  foitliful  heart. 

And  say  that  fate  is  mine,  love. 

But  dreary  though  the  moments  fleet. 
Oh,  let  me  think  mc  yet  shall  meet ! 
That  only  ray  of  solace  sweet 
Can  on  thy  Chloris  shine,  love. 

How  do  you  like  the  foregoing?  I  have  written  it  within  this 
hour:  so  mucli  for  the  speed  of  my  Pegasus;  but  what  say  you  to 
his  bottom  ? 


BURNS    TO    MR    THOMSON. 

[Po$t-mark,  July  3,]  1795. 

SCOTTISH     BALLAD. 

LAST    MAY    A    BRAW    WOOER. 
Tune — The  Lothian  Lassie, 

Last  May  a  braw  wooer  cam  down  the  lang  glen. 

And  sair  wi'  his  love  he  did  deavc  me ; 
I  said  there  was  naething  I  hated  like  men — 

^rhe  deuce  gae  wi'm  to  believe  me,  believe  me ; 

The  deuce  gae  wi'm  to  believe  me. 

*  This  letter  has  no  date  or  post-mark.     In  Carrie's  series,  it  is  placed  erroneously  aflcr 
tliAt  tt'kich  here  follows  it. 
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He  spak  o'  the  darts  o'  my  bonny  black  een^ 

And  vowed  for  my  love  he  was  dying; 
I  said  he  might  die  when  he  liked  for  Jean — 

The  Lord  forgie  me  for  lying,  for  lying; 

The  Lord  foi^e  me  for  lying ! 

A  well-stocked  mailen — ^himsel'  for  the  laird —  farm 
And  marriage  aff-hand,  were  his  proffero : 

I  never  loot  on  that  I  kenned  it,  or  cared. 

But  thought  I  might  hae  waur  offers,  waur  offers ; 
But  thought  I  might  hae  waur  offers. 

But  what  wad  ye  think? — in  a  fortnight  or  less. 

The  deil  tak  his  taste  to  gae  near  her ! 
He  up  the  Gateslack  to  my  black  cousin  Bess, 

Guess  ye  how,  the  jad !  I  could  bear  her,  could  bear  her ; 

Guess  ye  how,  the  jad !  I  could  bear  her. 

But  a'  the  niest  week  as  I  fretted  wi'  care, 

I  gaed  to  the  tryste  o'  Dalgamock, 
And  wha  but  my  fine  fickle  lover  was  there! 

I  glowred  as  I M  seen  a  warlock,  a  warlock; 

I  glowred  as  I M  seen  a  warlock. 

But  owre  my  left  shouther  I  gae  him  a  blink. 

Lest  neibors  might  say  I  was  saucy; 
My  wooer  he  capered  as  he'i  been  in  drink. 

And  vowed  I  was  his  dear  lassie,  dear  lassie; 

And  vowed  I  was  his  dear  lassie. 

I  speered  for  my  cousin  fti'  couthy  and  sweet, 

Gin  she  had  recovered  her  hearin'. 
And  how  my  auld  shoon  fitted  her  shachVt  feet,^    distorted 

But,  Heavens !  how  he  fell  a  swearin',  a  swearin'; 

But,  Heavens !  how  he  fell  a  swearin\ 

He  begged,  for  guidsake,  I  wad  be  his  wife. 

Or  else  I  wad  kill  him  wi'  sorrow : 
So  e'en  to  preserve  the  poor  body  in  life, 

I  think  I  maun  wed  him  to-morrow,  to-morrow ; 

I  think  I  maun  wed  him  to-morrow. 


FRAGMENT. 
Tune— 7%c  Caledonian  Hunts  Ddighi. 

Why,  why  tell  thy  lover. 

Bliss  he  never  must  enjoy  V 
Why,  why  undeceive  him, 

Ajid  give  all  his  hopes  the  lie? 

>  When  a  lover  passes  over  from  one  mistress  to  another,  the  latter  is  Bidd  to  take  up  the 
old  shoes  of  her  predecessor. 
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O  why,  while  fancy,  raptured,  slambem^ 

ChloriB,  Chloris  all  Ihe  theme, 
Why,  why  wouldst  thou  cmel. 

Wake  my  loyer  firom  his  dream? 

Such  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  rhythm  of  this  air,  that  I  find  it 
impossible  to  make  another  stanza  to  suit  it. 

I  am  at  present  quite  occupied  with  the  charming  sensatioiiB  of 
the  toothache,  so  have  not  a  word  to  spare. 


MB    THOMSON    TO    BUBNa 

d<f  Jmte  1795, 

My  dear  Sib — ^Your  English  verses  to  Lei  me  in  this  ae  Night 
are  tender  and  beautiiul ;  and  your  ballad  to  the  Lothian  Lassie  is  a 
master-piece  for  its  humour  and  ndiveti.  The  fragment  for  the 
Caledonian  Hunt  is  quite  suited  to  the  original  measure  of  the  air, 
and,  as  it  plagues  you  so,  the  fragment  must  content  it*  I  would 
rather,  as  I  said  before,  have  had  bacchanalian  words,  had  it  so 
pleased  the  poet;  but,  nevertheless,  iot  what  we  have  received, 
Ix)rd,  make  us  thankful ! 

[In  this  letter,  Mr  Thomson  objected  to  the  introduction  of 
the  word  Gateslack,  and  also  that  of  Dalgamock,  in  the  song  of 
the  Braw  Wooer,'] 


BURNS    TO    MB    THOMSON. 

[Poti-marhy  August  3,]  1795. 

[Did  I  mention  to  you  that  I  wish  to  alter  the  first  line  of  the 
English  song  to  Leiger  m^choss,  or  77«e  Quaker's  Wife,  from 

Thine  am  I,  my  faithful  fair, 

to— 

Thine  am  I,  my  Chloris  fair? 

If  you  neglect  the  alteration,  I  call  on  aU  the  Nine,  conjunctly  and 
severally,  to  anathematise  you !] 

In  Whistle,  and  I  'II  come  to  ye,  my  Lad,  the  iteration  of  that  line 
is  tiresome  to  my  car.    Here  goes  what  I  think  is  an  improvement — 

O  whistle,  and  I  *11  come  to  ye,  my  Ind ; 
O  whistle,  and  I  '11  come  to  ye.  my  lad ; 
Thouc^h  father  and  mother  ana  a'  should  goe  mad, 
Thy  Jeanie  will  venture  wi'  ye,  my  lad. 

In  fact,  a  fair  dame,  at  whose  shrine  I,  the  Priest  of  the  Nine, 
offer  up  the  incense  of  Parnassus — a  dame  whom  the  Oraoes  have 
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attired  in  witchcraft^  and  whom  the  Loyes  have  armed  with 
lightning — a  &ir  one^  herself  the  heroine  of  the  song^  insists  on  the 
amendment^  and  dispute  her  commands  if  you  dare  I 

Oateslack,  the  word  you  object  to^  is  the  name  of  a  particular 
place^  a  kind  of  passage  up  among  the  Lowther  Hills,  on  the 
confines  of  this  county.  Dalgamock  is  also  the  name  of  a  romantic 
spot  near  the  Nith,  where  are  still  a  ruined  church  and  a  burial- 
groimd.    However,  let  the  first  run, '  He  up  the  lang  loan,'  &c. 


O    THIS    IS    NO    MT    AIN    LASSIE. 
Tvmb^This  it  no  my  am  Boute, 

0HOBU8. 

O  this  is  no  my  ain  lassie. 

Fair  though  the  lassie  be; 
O  wed  ken  I  my  ain  lassie. 

Kind  love  is  in  her  e'e/ 

I  see  a  form,  I  see  a  £bm». 
Ye  weel  may  wi'  the  fairest  place : 
It  wants,  to  me,  the  witching  grace. 
The  kind  love  that 's  in  her  e'e. 

She's  bonny,  blooming,  straight,  and  tall. 
And  lang  has  had  my  heart  in  thrall ; 
And  aye  it  charms  my  very  saul. 
The  kind  love  that 's  in  her  e'e. 

A  thief  sae  pawkie  is  my  Jean, 
To  steal  a  blink,  by  a'  imseen; 
But  gleg  as  light  are  lovers'  ecu,  quick 

When  kind  love  is  in  the  e'e. 

It  may  escape  the  courtly  sparks. 
It  may  escape  the  leamM  derks; 
But  weel  the  watchinff  lover  marks 
The  land  love  that 's  in  her  e'e. 

Do  you  know  that  you  have  roused  the  torpidity  of  Clarke 
at  last?  He  has  requested  me  to  write  three  or  four  songs 
for  him,  which  he  is  to  set  to  music  himself.  The  enclosed 
sheet  contains  two  songs  for  him,  which  please  to  present  to 
my  valued  friend  Cunningham. 

'  The  reader  will  learn  with  surprise  that  the  poet  ori^nally  wrote  this  choms^ 

O  this  if  no  my  ain  Body, 
Kind  though  tho  Body  bo,  &e. 


k 
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I  endose  the  sheet  open,  both  for  your  inspection,  and  that  yon 
may  copy  the  song,  O  Bonny  was  yon  rosy  Brier,  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  am  right,  but  that  song  pleases  me;  and  as  it  is  extremely 
probable  that  Clarke's  newly  ronsed  celestial  spark  will  be  soon 
smothered  in  the  fogs  of  indolence,  if  you  like  tiie  song,  it  may  go 
as  Scottish  verses  to  the  air  of  /  wish  my  Love  was  in  a  Mire;  and 
poor  Erskine's  English  lines  may  follow. 

I  enclose  you  a  For  d  thai,  and  a*  that,  which  was  never  in  print : 
it  is  a  much  superior  song  to  mine.  I  have  been  told  that  it  was 
composed  by  a  lady. 

TO    MB    CUNNINGHAlf. 

SCOTTIIH   0OKO. 

Now  spring  has  dad  the  grove  in  green. 

And  strewed  the  lea  wi'  flowers : 
The  furrowed,  waving  com  is  seen 

Rejoice  in  fostering  showers ; 
While  ilka  thing  in  nature  join 

Their  sorrows  to  forego, 
O  why  thus  all  alone  are  mine 

The  weary  steps  of  wo ! 

The  trout  within  yon  wimpling  bum 

Glides  Bwift — a  silver  dart ; 
And  safe  beneath  the  shady  thorn 

Defies  the  angler's  art. 
My  life  was  ancc  that  careless  stream. 

That  wanton  trout  was  I ; 
But  love,  wi'  unrelenting  beam. 

Has  scorched  my  foimtains  dry. 

The  little  floweret's  peaceful  lot. 

In  yonder  clifi'  that  grows. 
Which,  save  the  linnet  s  flight,  I  wot, 

Nac  ruder  visit  knows. 
Was  mine ;  till  love  has  o'er  me  past. 

And  blighted  a'  my  bloom. 
And  now  beneath  the  withering  blast 

My  youth  and  joy  consume. 

The  wakened  laverock  warbling  springs. 

And  climbs  the  early  sky, 
Winnowing  blithe  her  dewy  wings 

In  morning's  rosy  eye. 
As  little  recked  I  sorrow's  power. 

Until  the  flowery  snare 
O'  witching  love,  in  luckless  hour, 

Made  me  the  thrall  o'  care. 
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O  had  my  fate  been  Oreenland  snows^ 

Or  AMc's  burning  zone^ 
Wi'  man  and  nature  leagued  my  foes^ 

So  Peggy  ne'er  I  'd  known ! 
The  wreteh  whase  doom  is^  'hope  nae  mair/ 

What  tongue  his  woes  can  tell  I 
Within  whase  bosom^  save  despair^ 

Nae  kinder  spirits  dwell. 


O  BONNY  WAS  YON  E08Y  BBIER. 

O  bonny  was  yon  rosy  brier. 

That  blooms  sae  far  frae  haunt  o'  man ; 

And  bonny  she,  and  ah !  how  dear ! 
It  shaded  &ae  the  e'enin'  sun. 

Yon  rosebuds  in  the  morning  dew. 
How  pure  amang  the  leaves  sae  green ; 

But  purer  was  the  lover's  vow 

They  witnessed  in  their  shade  yestreen. 

All  in  its  rude  and  prickly  bower. 

That  crimson  rose,  how  sweet  and  fair; 

But  love  is  far  a  sweeter  flower 
Amid  life's  thorny  path  o'  care. 

The  pathless  wild  and  wimpling  bum, 

Wi*  Chloris  in  my  arms,  be  mine; 
And  I  the  world,  nor  wish,  nor  scorn, 

Its  joys  and  griefs  alike  resign. 

Written  on  the  blank  leaf  of  a  copy  of  the  last  edition  of  my 
Poems,  presented  to  the  lady  whom,  in  so  many  fictitious  reveries  of 
passion,  but  with  the  most  ardent  sentiments  of  real  friendship,  I 
have  so  often  sung  under  the  name  of  Chloris : 

*  To  Cliloris/     [Sco  antea,  p.  98.] 

Une  bagatelle  de  VamitU.  Coila. 


MB    THOMSON    TO    BUBN8. 

Edinbubgh,  3(2  August  1795. 

My  deab  Sir — ^This  will  be  delivered  to  you  by  a  Dr  Brianton, 
who  has  read  yom:  works,  and  pants  for  the  honour  of  your 
acquaintance.  I  do  not  know  the  gentleman;  but  his  friend,  who 
applied  to  me  for  this  introduction^  being  an  excellent  young  man, 
I  have  no  doubt  he  is  worthy  of  all  acceptation. 
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My  eyes  have  just  been  gladdened^  and  my  mind  feasted^  with 
yonr  last  packet — fxQl  of  pleasant  tilings  indeed.  What  an  imagina- 
tion is  yours ! — ^it  is  superfluous  to  tell  you^  that  I  am  delighted  with 
all  the  three  songs^  as  well  as  with  your  elegant  and  tender  verses 
to  Chloris. 

I  am  sorry  you  should  be  induced  to  alter  'O  whistle^  and  I'll 
come  to  ye^  my  lad/  to  the  prosaic  line^ '  Thy  Jeanie  will  venture  wi' 

Je,  my  lad.^  I  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  I  do  not  think  the 
itter  either  reads  or  sings  so  well  as  the  former.  I  wish,  therefore, 
vou  would  in  my  name  petition  the  charming  Jeanie,  whoever  she 
be,  to  let  the  line  remain  unaltered. 

I  should  be  happy  to  see  Mr  Clarke  produce  a  few  airs  to  be 
jomed  to  your  verses.  Everybody  regrets  his  writing  so  very  little, 
as  everybody  acknowledges  his  ability  to  write  well.  Pray,  was  the 
resolution  formed  coolly  before  dinner,  or  was  it  a  midnight  vow, 
made  over  a  bowl  of  punch  with  the  bard? 

I  shall  not  fail  to  give  Mr  Cunningham  what  you  have  sent  him. 

P.S. — ^The  lady's  For  a'  that,  and  a'  that,  is  sensible  enough,  but 
no  more  to  be  compared  to  yours,  than  I  to  Hercules. 


To  the  summer  of  this  year,  Dr  Currie  assigns  an 

INSCRIPTION 

FOB  AN  ALTAR  TO   INDEPEICSENCE,  AT  KXBBOUQHTBEE,  THE  BEAT  OV   MB   HERON. 

Thou  of  an  independent  mind. 

With  soul  resolved,  with  soul  resigned ; 

Prepared  Power's  proudest  firown  to  brave. 

Who  wilt  not  be,  nor  have  a  slave ; 

Virtue  alone  who  dost  revere. 

Thy  own  reproach  alone  dost  fear. 

Approach  this  shrine,  and  worship  here. 

Allusion  has  several  times  been  made  to  the  Duke  of  Queens- 
berry,  as  a  personage  held  in  hatred  by  the  poet.  His  Grace's 
character  requires  little  illustration  here.  As  Earl  of  March,  his 
career  on  the  turf  had  gained  him  notoriety.  Succeeding  in  1773 
to  the  highest  title  of  his  family,  he  had  not  i;\ith  years  and 
honours  acquired  any  additional  share  of  public  respect.  To  this 
heartless  grandee,  who  resided  almost  constantly  in  London,  was 
committed  the  chief  territorial  influence  in  Dumfriesshire,  with 
all  its  political  consequence.  Country  gentlemen  bowed  to  the 
yoke;  but  the  exciseman  of  Dumfries— ddightcd  at  all  times  to 

<  Baro  the  mean  heart  that  lurks  beneath  a  star* — 

■putted  no  opportunity  of  doing  justice  upon  the  sybarite.     The 
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two  following  stanzas  were  probably  a  part  of  the  election-ballad 
of  1790^  but  omitted  firom  the  copy  sent  by  the  author  to  Mr 
Oraham: — 

How  shall  I  sing  Drumlanrig's  Grace — 
Discarded  remnant  of  a  race 

Once  great  in  martial  story? 
His  forbears'  virtues  all  contrasted —  anceston 

The  very  name  of  Douglas  blasted — 

His  that  invertol  glory. 

Hate^  envy^  oft  the  Douglas  bore; 
But  he  has  superadded  more^ 

And  sunk  them  in  contempt : 
Follies  and  crimes  have  stained  the  name^ 
But^  Queensberry^  thine  the  virgin  claim^ 

From  aught  that 's  good  exempt. 

In  1795^  the  duke  stripped  his  domains  of  Drumlanrig^  in 
Dumfriesshire^  and  Neidpath^  in  Peeblesshire^  of  all  the  wood  fit 
for  being  cut^  in  order  to  Aimish  a  dowry  for  the  Countess  of 
Yarmouth^  whom  he  supposed  to  be  his  daughter^  and  to  whom^  by 
a  singular  piece  of  good-fortune  on  her  part,  Mr  Oeorge  Selwyn, 
the  celebrated  wit^  also  left  a  fortune^  under  the  same  (probably 
equally  mistaken)  impression.  It  fell  to  the  lot  of  Wordsworth 
to  avenge  on  the  'degenerate  Douglas'  his  leaving  old  Neidpath 
so  'beggared  and  outraged.'  The  vindication  of  nature  in  the 
case  of  Drumlanrig  became  a  pleasing  duty  to  Bums.  In  one  of 
his  rides^  he  inscribed  the  following  verses  on  the  back  of  a 
window-shutter  in  an  inn  or  toll-house  near  the  scene  of  the 
devastations : — 

[VEBSES    ON    THE    DESTBUGTION    OF    THE    WOODS 

NEAB    DRUMLANBIO.] 

As  on  the  banks  o*  wandering  Nith, 

Ae  smiling  simmer-mom  I  strayed^ 
And  traced  its  bonny  howes  and  haughs^ 

Where  Unties  sang  and  lambkins  played, 
I  sat  me  down  upon  a  craig. 

And  drank  my  fill  o'  fancy's  dream, 
When,  fix)m  the  eddying  deep  below. 

Uprose  the  genius  of  the  stream. 

Dark,  like  the  firowning  rock,  his  brow, 

And  troubled,  like  lus  wintry  wave. 
And  deep,  as  sughs  the  boding  wind 

Amang  his  eaves,  the  sigh  he  gave— 
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'  And  came  ye  here,  my  son/  lie  cried, 

'  To  wander  in  my  birken  shade  ? 
To  muse  some  &yonrite  Scottish  theme. 

Or  sing  some  favourite  Scottish  maid. 

'  There  was  a  time,  it 's  nae  lang  syne. 

Ye  might  hae  seen  me  in  my  pride. 
When  a'  my  banks  sae  bravely  saw 

Their  woody  pictures  in  my  tide; 
When  hanging  beech  and  spreading  elm 

Shaded  my  stream  sac  dear  and  cool ; 
And  stately  oaks  their  twisted  arms 

Threw  broad  and  dark  across  the  pool ; 

'  When  glinting,  through  the  trees,  appeared 

The  wee  white  cot  aboon  the  mill. 
And  peacefii'  rose  its  ingle  reek. 

That  slowly  curled  up  the  hill. 
But  now  the  cot  is  bare  and  cauld. 

Its  branchy  shelter 's  lost  and  gane, 
And  scarce  a  stinted  birk  is  left 

To  shiver  in  the  blast  its  lane/ 

'  AJas  !'  said  I,  '  what  rucfu'  chance 

Has  twined  yc  o*  your  stately  trees  ? 
Has  laid  your  rocky  bosom  bare  ? 

Has  stripped  the  deeding  o'  your  braes  ? 
Was  it  the  bitter  eastern  blast, 

Tliat  scatters  blight  in  early  spring  ? 
Or  was 't  the  wil'firc  scorched  their  ])ough8. 

Or  canker-worm  vn!  secret  sting?' 

'  Nae  eastlin  blast,'  the  sprite  replied ; 

'  It  blew  iia  here  sac  fierce  and  fell, 
And  on  my  dry  and  halcsome  banks 

Nae  canker-worms  get  leave  to  dwell : 
Man  !  cruel  man  !'  the  genius  sighed — 

As  through  the  clifls  he  sank  him  down — 
^  The  worm  that  gnawed  my  bonny  trees. 

That  reptile  wears  a  ducal  crown/* 

Bums  had  a  pleasant  rencontre  this  autumn  with  an  old 
acquaintance,  Mr  Pattisou  of  Kelvin  Grove,  brother  of  a  gentle- 
man who  had  been  serviceable  with  regard  to  the  first  Edinbiu-gh 
edition  of  the  poems.     Mr  Fattison  passed  through  Dumfries  in 

'  Tliis  piece  was  printed,  probably  for  the  first  time,  in  a  private  book,  entitled  Ordinal 
Poems  on  Several  Occasionty  2  vols.,  Greenock,  1817,  being  chiefly  the  production  of  CoUcctor 
Donlop  of  that  town,  and  only  ten  copies  being  printed,  to  be  given  to  friends. 
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the  course  of  a  visit  to  his  brother^  a  clergyman^  residing  in  that 
county;  he  was  accompanied  by  his  son^  who  was  then  a  boy^ 
and  a  groom^  all  three  travelling  on  horseback.  The  son^  Mr  John 
Pattison^  now  residing  at  Cambroe^  Lanarkshire^  has  a  perfect 
recollection  of  the  circumstances.  On  riding  up  to  the  inn^  a 
gentleman  was  seen  standing  on  the  stairs^  whom  Mr  Pattison  at 
once  hailed  as  Bums.  To  quote  from  his  son's  recital :  '  He  who 
had  remained  motionless  till  now^  rushed  down  the  steps^  and  caught 
my  father  by  the  hand^  saying :  '^  Mr  Pattison^  I  am  delighted  to  see 
you  here ;  how  do  you  do  ?^'  I  need  not  say  this  was  our  immortal 
bard.  My  father  continued :  '*  Bums^  I  hope  you  will  dine  with  me 
at  four  o'clock?'*  '' Too  happy,  sir/*  replied  the  poet.  ''Then,  may 
I  beg  of  you  to  go  with  my  compliments  to  your  friend  Dr  Maxwell, 
and  say  I  will  be  glad  if  he  will  do  us  the  pleasure  of  joining  us?** 
At  the  hour  named,  my  father  sat  down  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
Dr  Maxwell  at  the  foot,  and  the  grammar-school  boy  opposite 
Bums.  Upwards  of  half  a  century  has  passed  away;  but  the 
recollection  of  that  day  is  as  fresh  and  green  in  my  memory,  as 
if  the  events  recorded  had  occurred  yesterday.  It  was,  in  fact,  a 
new  era  in  my  existence.  I  had  never  before  sat  after  dinner;  but 
now  I  was  chained  to  my  chair  till  late  at  night,  or  rather  early  in 
the  morning.  Both  Dr  Maxwell  and  my  father  were  highly-gifted, 
eloquent  men.  The  poet  was  in  his  best  vein.  I  can  never  foi^t 
the  animation  and  glorious  intelligence  of  his  coimtenance,  the  rich, 
deep  tones  of  his  musical  voice,  and  those  matchless  eyes,  which 
absolutely  appeared  to  flash  fire,  and  stream  forth  rays  of  living  light. 
It  was  not  conversation  I  heard ;  it  was  an  outburst  of  noble  senti- 
ment, brilliant  wit,  and  a  flood  of  sympathy  and  good-will  to  fellow- 
men.  Bums  repeated  many  verses  that  had  never  seen  the  light, 
chiefly  political;  no  impure  or  obscene  idea  was  uttered,  or  I  believe 
thought  of:  it  was  altogether  an  intellectual  feast.  A  lofty,  pure, 
and  transcendent  genius  alone  could  have  made  so  deep  and  lasting 
an  impression  on  a  mere  boy,  who  had  read  nothing,  and  who  does 
not  remember  to  have  heard  Bums  named  till  that  day.'  * 

We  have  already  had  some  glimpses  of  the  personal  habits  of 
Bums  in  Dumfries.  It  was  a  life  of  official  duty,  certified  to  have 
been  well  performed,  and  not  without  respectable  literary  effort, 
as  the  many  songs  composed  for  Thomson  and  Johnson  frdly 
testify.     It  was  also  a  life  maintaining  a  certain  external  decorum, 

'  The  extract  U  ^ven,  with  some  authorised  alterations  of  phrase,  from  a  letter  published 
anonymouslj  bj  Mr  John  Pattison  in  the  Glatgow  CUixei^  Jaxaajj  1848. 
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and  to  some  kind-hearted  people^  who  did  not  look  nanowly 
or  judge  rigidly^  it  appeared  aB  a  life  really  respectable.  Even 
Mrs  Bnms^  who  ought  to  have  known  her  husband  well^  appeared  to 
have  no  fault  to  find  with  him.  She  was  eager  to  averthat  she  had 
never  known  him  return  home  in  such  a  state  as  to  prevent  his 
seeing  that  the  house  was  properly  locked  up,  or  to  require  any 
assistance  in  taking  off  his  clothes.  Mr  Findlater,  the  supervisor^ 
though  not  more  than  a  little  free  in  his  own  habits,  as  gentlemen 
then  used  to  be,  spoke  favourably  of  those  of  Bums.  It  was, 
nevertheless,  a  life  involving  far  more  dissipation  than  was  gene- 
rally considered  as  allowable  even  in  those  days  of  laxity.  There 
was  only  a  variance  of  remark  or  report  upon  the  subject,  according 
as  individuals  were  qualified  or  inclined  to  judge.  In  certain 
circles,  a  candid  stranger  might  have  heard  dS  the  over-firequent 
indulgences  of  our  poet  in  gay  company — of  his  being  dangerously 
attractive  to  young  men — of  his  occasionally  descending  into 
society  utterly  unworthy  of  him,  and  which  no  man  can  approach 
without  contamination.  It  would  have  been  found  that  some 
young  women,  who  enjoyed  the  acquaintance  of  the  amiable 
wife  of  the  poet,  were  only  able  to  \dsit  her  in  a  manner  by 
stealth,  their  fathers  deeming  it  unadvisable  that  they  should  see 
much  of  Bums.  It  was  little,  after  this,  that  some  should  inveigh 
against  his  arrogance  in  conversation,  or  point  out  that  a  worthy 
member  of  society,  who  disliked  Iiis  habits  or  opinions,  was  as  sure 
of  his  satire  as  if  he  had  been,  from  any  cause,  really  obnoxious 
to  public  odium.  Aj^nin,  while  Bums  was  spoken  of  coldly  in 
some  families  of  the  middle  class,  cultivators  of  the  sober  respect- 
abilities proper  to  their  grade,  he  miglit  have  been  found  a 
favourite  in  higher  circles,  which  he  visited  only  under  such  an 
awe  as  to  keep  his  wilder  nature  in  check.  It  is  a  most  perplexing 
subject  among  his  various  biographers,  but  only  because  of 
the  very  various  and  incoherent  conduct  of  the  bard  himself — 
the  quiet  ^  Mr  Bums'  in  some  eyes,  the  wild  bacchanal  at  times 
in  others — the  generous  sentimentalist  at  some  moments,  and  not 
long  after,  the  very  high-priest  of  the  sensual  and  the  ridiculous. 
We  have  seen  tliis  variableness  of  character  even  in  what  appear 
the  most  painful  crises  of  his  life.  He  wrote  a  lively  epistle  in 
Scotch  verse  the  day  after  To  Mary  in  Heaven  was  wrung  from 
his  anguished  recollections;  and  ere  many  days  had  elapsed  from 
the  humiliating  censure  of  the  Excise-board,  he  carried  on  a  merry 
dinner-party  till  eleven  o'clock  next  day.  Men  now  sympathise 
with  the  unworthiness  of  his  fate,  and  certainly  it  was  fiur  below 
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his  deseirts;  but  it  is  highly  questionable  if  Bums  took^  except 
transiently^  the  same  idews  of  it  himself.    No— 

'  A  towmond  o'  trouble,  should  that  be  my  fa', 
A  night  o'  guid-feUowship  sowthers  it  a'^; 
When  at  the  bUtiie  end  of  our  journey  at  last, 
Wha  the  deil  ever  thinks  o'  the  road  he  has  past  V 

This  is  Bums's  own  view  of  his  life,  and  it  is  in  some  measure  true 
to  his  ordinary  feelings  and  practice.* 

In  the  autumn  of  1795,  Bums  suffered  much  in  mind  from  the 
protracted  illness  of  his  infant  daughter,  who  at  length  died  at  such 
a  distance  as  to  prevent  him  from  paying  her  the  last  duties.' 

According  to  Dr  Currie,  the  poefs  health  had  for  upwards  of  a 
year  before  his  death — that  is,  from  early  summer  of  1795 — began 
to  give  way;  and  this  would  appear  to  be  quite  true,  for  a  gentleman 
informs  me  that,  calling  for  Bums  in  spring  1795,  he  found  him 
ailing.  He  rubbed  his  shoulders  slightly,  and  said:  'I  am 
beginning  to  feel  as  if  I  were  soon  to  be  an  old  man/  But, 
indeed,  we  have  his  own  testimony  in  a  letter  to  Mrs  Dunlop,  of 
25  th  June  1794,  that  he  was  even  then  threatened  with  a  punish- 
ment for  the  follies  of  his  youth,  in  the  form  of  a  flying  gout, 
though  he  hoped  that  his  medical  friends  were  mistaken  in  their 
surmises.  The  fact  is,  that  Bums  had  lived  too  fast  to  be  what 
most  men  are  at  seven-and-thirty.  According  to  Dr  Currie,  who 
had  access  to  the  best  information  on  the  subject,  the  poet  was 
confined  with  'an  accidental  complaint,'  from  October  1795  till 
the  January  following.  The  fS^t  of  the  ailment  and  its  date  may 
be  admitted;  but  it  would  appear  that  the  confinement  was  at 
least  not  constant,  or  such  as  to  interfere  with  the  performance  of 
duty.  Professor  Walker  passed  two  days  with  him  in  November, 
and  observed  no  unfavourable  change  in  his  looks,  his  spirits,  or 
his  appetite. 

'Circumstances,'  says  the  professor,  'having  at  that  time  led 
me  to  Scotland  after  an  absence  of  eight  years,  during  which  my 
intercourse  with  Bums  had  been  almost  suspended,  I  felt  myself 
strongly  prompted  to  visit  him.  For  this  purpose,  I  went  to 
Dumfries,  and  called  upon  him  early  in  the  forenoon.  I  found 
him  in  a  small  house  of  one  story."  He  was  sitting  on  a 
window-seat  reading,  with  the  doors  open,  and  the  family  arrange- 
ments   going   on  in  his  presence,   and  altogether    without   that 

*  See  Appendix,  No.  17.  '  This  infimt  died  and  was  boried  at  Maochline. 

'  The  house  is  one  of  two  flooxs. 
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appearance  of  snngness  which  a  student  requires.  After  ooufCfiiiig 
with  him  for  some  time^  he  proposed  a  walk^  and  promised  to  condiict 
me  through  some  of  his  fayourite  haunts.  We  accordingly  quitted 
the  town^  and  wandered  a  considerable  way  up  the  beautiful  banks 
of  the  Nith.  Here  he  gave  me  an  account  of  his  latest  productions^ 
and  repeated  some  satirical  ballads  which  he  had  composed,  to 
fitvour  one  of  the  candidates  at  the  last  borough  election.^  .  .  - 
He  repeated  also  his  firagment  of  an  Ode  to  Liberty,*  with  marked 
and  peculiar  energy^  and  shewed  a  disposition,  which^  howerer, 
was  easily  repressed^  to  throw  out  peculiar  remarks,  of  the  same 
nature  with  those  for  which  he  had  been  reprehended.  On 
finishing  our  walk,  he  passed  some  time  with  me  at  the  inn,  and  I 
left  him  early  in  the  evening,  to  make  another  visit  at  some  distance 
from  Dumfries. 

'On  the  second  morning  after,'  continues  the  professor,  'I 
returned  with  a  friend,  who  was  acquainted  with  the  poet,  and  we 
fimnd  him  ready  to  pass  a  part  of  the  day  with  us  at  the  inn.  On 
this  occasion,  I  did  not  think  him  quite  so  interesting  as  he  had 
appeared  at  his  outset.  His  conversation  was  too  daborate,  and 
his  expression  weakened  by  a  frequent  endeavoiur  to  give  it  artificial 
strength.  He  had  been  accustomed  to  speak  for  applause  in 
the  circles  which  he  frequented,  and  seemed  to  think  it  necessary, 
in  making  the  most  common  remark,  to  depart  a  litUe  from  the 
ordinary  simplicity  of  language^  and  to  couch  it  in  something  of 
epigrammatic  point.  In  his  praise  and  censure,  he  was  so  decisive 
as  to  render  a  dissent  from  his  judgment  difficult  to  be  reconciled 
with  the  laws  of  good-breeding.  His  wit  was  not  more  licentious 
than  is  unhappily  too  venial  in  higlicr  circles,  though  I  thought 
him  rather  unnecessarily  free  in  the  avowal  of  his  excesses.  Such 
were  the  clouds  by  which  the  pleasures  of  the  evening  were 
partially  obscured,  but  frequent  coruscations  of  genius  were 
visible  between  them.  When  it  began  to  grow  late,  he  shewed  no 
disposition  to  retire,  but  called  for  fresh  supplies  of  liquor,  with  a 
freedom  which  might  be  excusable,  as  we  were  in  an  inn,  and  no 
condition  had  been  distinctly  made,  though  it  might  easily  have 
been  inferred,  had  the  inference  been  welcome,  that  he  was  to 
consider  himself  as  our  guest ;  nor  was  it  till  he  saw  us  worn  out 
that  he  departed,  about  three  in  the  morning Upon  the 

*  The  ballads  on  the  Kirkcudbriglit  election ;  vide  supra, 

'  We  have  a  fragment  of  this  poem  in  a  letter  of  tbo  poet  to  Mrs  Donlop,   dated 
Juio  25,  1794. 
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whole^  I  found  this  last  interview  not  quite  so  gratifying  as  I  had 
expected;  although  I  had  discorered  in  his  conduct  no  errors 
which  I  had  not  seen  in  men  who  stand  high  in  the  favour  of 
society^  or  sufficient  to  account  for  the  mysterious  insinuations 
which  I  had  heard  against  his  character.  He  on  this  occasion 
drank  freely  without  hemg  intoxicated^  a  circumstance  from  which  I 
concluded^  not  only  that  his  constitution  was  still  unbroken^  but 
that  he  was  not  addicted  to  solitary  cordials;  for  if  he  had  tasted 
liquor  in  the  mornings  he  must  have  easily  yielded  to  the  excess  of 
the  evening/ 

It  is  proper  to  state  the  remark  which  a  friend  of  Professor 
Walker  has  made  to  us  respectmg  these  anecdotes  of  Bums — 
namely^  that  the  learned  gentleman  was  unconscious  of  the 
fastidiousness  which  eight  years  of  refined  life  in  England  had 
created  in  his  owa  mind,  and  thus  unintentionally  judged  of 
Bums's  manners  more  severely  than  was  strictly  just.  The  de 
haut  en  bos  style  in  which  the  professor  treats  Bums  is  also 
obvious  to  remark.  The  poet,  in  his  own  time,  was  too  apt  to  be 
regarded  in  this  manner  by  well-wishers,  as  well  as  enemies  or  the 
merely  indiiferent.  And  one  cannot  resist  the  feeling  that,  if 
Bums  had  not  been  looked  upon  in  his  life  and  for  some  years 
after  his  death  as  only  a  poor  man  who  had  attracted  some  atten- 
tion by  clever  verses,  more  tenderness  would  have  been  shewn 
towards  frailties  which  we  every  day  see  overlooked  in  men  that 
have  attained  or  been  bom  to  an  elevated  place  in  the  merely 
social  scale. 

At  this  time  the  young  actress,  Miss  FonteneUe,  for  whom 
the  poet  had  written  an  Address  three  years  before,  was  again 
performing  in  the  Dumfries  theatre,  and  he  was  once  more  persuaded 
to  pen  some  lines  for  her  service.  They  are  introduced  by  himself 
in  a  letter  of  dolorous  tone  to  Mrs  Dunlop. 

TO    MBS    DUNLOP. 

I6(h  December  1795. 

My  dear  Friend — ^As  I  am  in  a  complete  Decemberish  humour, 
gloomy,  sullen,  stupid,  as  even  the  Deity  of  Dulness  herself  could 
wish,  I  shall  not  drawl  out  a  heavy  letter  with  a  number  of  heavier 
apologies  for  my  late  silence.  Oidy  one  I  shall  mention,  because  I 
know  you  will  sympathise  in  it :  these  four  months,  a  sweet  little 
girl,  my  youngest  child,  has  been  so  ill,  that  every  day,  a  week  or 
less  threatened  to  terminate  her  existence.  There  had  much  need 
be  many  pleasures  annexed  to  the  states  of  husband  and  father,  for, 

VOL.  IV.  I« 
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QoA  knowB^  they  hare  many  peculiar  cares.  I  cannot  describe  to 
you  the  anxious^  sleepless  hours  these  ties  frequently  give  me.  I 
see  a  train  of  helpless  little  folks ;  me  and  my  exertions  all  their 
stay ;  and  on  what  a  brittle  thread  does  the  life  of  man  hang !  If  I 
am  nipt  off  at  the  command  of  fate^  even  in  all  the  vigour  of  man- 
hood^ as  I  am — such  things  happen  every  day — Gracious  Gk)d !  what 
would  become  of  my  little  flock  ?  'Tis  here  that  I  envy  your  people 
of  fortune.  A  &ther  on  his  death-bed^  taking  an  everlasting  leave 
of  his  children^  has  indeed  wo  enough;  but  tibe  man  of  competent 
fortune  leaves  his  sons  and  daughters  independency  and  friends; 

while  I But  I  shall  run  distracted  if  I  think  any  longer  on  the 

subject ! 

To  leave  talking  of  the  matter  so  gravely^  I  shall  sing  with  the  old 
Scots  ballad — 

0  that  I  hftd  ne*er  been  married^ 

I  would  never  had  nao  care ; 
Now  I  Ve  gotten  wife  and  baiina, 

They  crj  orowdie  erennair. 

Crowdie  anoe,  crowdie  twice, 

Crowdie  three  times  in  a  day ; 
An'  je  crowdie  onj  mair, 

Ye  *11  crowdie  a*  my  meal  away. 

iUk  December. 

Wc  have  had  a  brilliant  theatre  here  this  season ;  only^  as  all 
other  business  does^  it  experiences  a  stagnation  of  trade  firom  the 
epidemical  complaint  of  the  country — want  qf  cash.  I  mentioned 
our  theatre  mcrclv  to  lug  in  an  occasional  Address^  which  I 
vrrotc  for  the  bcncnt-niglit  of  one  of  the  actresses^  and  which  is  as 
follows : — 

A  D  D  B  £  S  S, 

SPOKEir    BT    MlflB    FOlfTENELLB    ON    HER    BBHEFIT-MIOIIT.^ 

Still  anxious  to  secure  your  partial  favour, 

And  not  less  anxious,  sure,  this  night,  than  ever, 

A  Prologue,  Epilogue,  or  some  such  matter, 

^Twould  vamp  my  bill,  said  I,  if  nothing  better ; 

So  sought  a  Poet,  roosted  near  the  skies, 

Told  him  I  came  to  feast  my  curious  eyes ; 

Said,  nothing  like  his  works  was  ever  printed ; 

And  last,  my  Prologue-business  slily  hinted. 

'  Ma'am,  let  mc  toll  you,*  quoth  my  man  of  rhymes, 

'  I  know  your  bent — these  are  no  laughing  times  : 

Can  you — but,  Miss,  I  own  I  have  my  fears — 

Dissolve  in  pause  and  sentimental  tears, 

"With  laden  sighs,  and  solemn-roimded  sentence ; 

Bouse  from  hjik  sluggish  slumbers  fell  Bepentance ; 

'  December  4,  1795. 
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Paint  Vengeance  as  he  takes  his  horrid  standi 

Waving  on  high  the  desolating  brandy 

Calling  the  storms  to  bear  him  o'er  a  guilty  land ?' 

I  conld  no  more — askance  the  creature  eyeingi 

D'ye  think^  said  I,  this  face  was  made  for  crying? 

I  '11  laughj  that 's  poz — ^nay,  more^  the  world  shdl  know  it  i 

And  so,  your  senrant  I  gloomy  Master  Poet  I 

Firm  as  my  creed.  Sirs,  'tis  my  fixed  belief. 

That  Misery's  another  word  for  Grief; 

I  also  think — so  may  I  be  a  bride  ! 

That  so  much  laughter,  so  much  life  enjoyed. 

Thou  man  of  crazy  care  and  ceaseless  sigh. 
Still  under  bleak  Misfortune's  blasting  eye ; 
Doomed  to  that  sorest  task  of  man  alive-— 
To  make  three  guineas  do  the  work  of  five  : 
Laugh  in  Misfortune's  face — the  beldam  witch  ! 
Say,  you  'U  be  merry,  though  you  can't  be  rich. 
Thou  other  man  of  care,  the  wretch  in  love. 
Who  long  with  jiltish  arts  and  airs  hast  strove ; 
Who,  as  the  boughs  all  temptingly  project, 
Measur'st  in  desperate  thought — a  rope — thy  neck — 
Or,  where  the  beetling  cliff  o'erhangs  the  deep, 
Peerest  to  meditate  the  healing  leap ; 
Wouldst  thou  be  cured,  thou  silly,  moping  elf! 
Laugh  at  her  follies — ^laugh  e'en  at  thyself : 
Learn  to  despise  those  frowns  now  so  terrific. 
And  love  a  lander — ^that's  your  grand  specific. 

To  sum  up  all,  be  merry,  I  advise ; 

And  as  we  're  merry,  may  we  still  be  wise. 

2&th^  Christmas  Morning. 

This,  my  much-loved  friend,  is  a  morning  of  wishes ;  accept  mine 
— so  Heaven  hear  me  as  they  are  sincere! — ^that  blessings  may 
attend  your  steps,  and  affiction  know  you  not  1  In  the  charming 
words  of  my  favourite  author.  The  Man  of  Feeling:  'May  the 
Great  Spirit  bear  up  the  weight  of  thy  gray  hairs,  and  blunt  the 
arrow  that  brings  them  rest ! ' 

Now  that  I  talk  of  authors,  how  do  you  like  Cowper  ?  Is  not 
the  Task  a  glorious  poem !  The  religion  of  the  Task,  bating  a  few 
scraps  of  Calvinistic  divinity,  is  the  religion  of  Gk)d  and  Nature — 
the  religion  that  exalts,  that  ennobles  man.  Were  not  you  to  send 
me  your  Zeluco,  in  return  for  mine  ?  Tell  me  how  you  like  my 
marks  and  notes  through  the  book.  I  would  not  give  a  farthing 
for  a  book  unless  I  were  at  liberty  to  blot  it  with  my  criticisms. 

I  have  lately  collected,  for  a  mend's  perusal,  aU  my  letters ;  I 
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mean  those  which  I  first  sketched,  in  a  rongh  draught,  and  after- 
wards wrote  out  fair.  On  looking  over  some  old  mustjr  papers, 
which  from  time  to  time  I  had  parcelled  bjr,  as  trash  that  were 
scarce  worth  preserving,  and  which  yet  at  the  same  time  I  did  not 
care  to  destroy,  I  discovered  many  of  these  rude  sketches,  and  have 
written,  and  am  writing  them  out,  in  a  bound  MS.,  for  my  friend's 
library.  As  I  wrote  always  to  you  the  rhapsody  of  the  moment,  I 
cannot  find  a  single  scroll  to  you,  except  one,  about  the  commence- 
ment of  our  acquaintance.  If  there  were  any  possible  cony^ance, 
I  would  send  you  a  perusal  of  my  book.  B.  B. 

It  was  probably  at  the  end  of  the  year  that  the  poet  addressed 
a  short  unceremonious  rhymed  epistle  to  worthy  Collector  Mitchell, 
alluding  to  a  want  of  ready  money,  which  he  desired  his  friend  to 
remedy  by  the  temporary  advance  of  a  guinea,  and  also  speaking 
of  his  illness  as  leaving  him  with  resolutions  of  more  careful  conduct 
in  friturc. 

TO    COLLECTOR    MITCHELL. 

Friend  of  the  Poet,  tried  and  leal, 
Wha,  wanting  thee,  might  beg  or  steal ; 
Alake,  alakc,  the  meikle  deil 

Wi'  a'  his  witches 
Arc  at  it,  skclpin'  jig  and  reel. 

In  my  poor  pouches ! 

I  modestly  fu'  fain  wad  hint  it. 

That  one-pound-onc,  I  sairly  want  it ; 

If  wi'  the  hizzic  do^vn  ye  sent  it,  senant-giri 

It  would  be  kind ; 
And  while  my  heart  ^^V  life-blood  dunted,      tliroi.bod 

I  'd  bear 't  in  mind. 


So  may  the  auld  year  gang  out  nioanin 
To  sec  the  new  come  laden,  groaning, 
Wi^  double  j)lenty  o'er  the  loanin 

To  thee  and  thine  : 
Domestic  peace  and  comforts  crowning 

The  hale  design. 


or 
ft 


POBTSCRIPT. 


Ye  've  heard  this  while  how  I  ^  e  been  lickct. 

And  by  fell  death  was  nearly  nicket ; 

Grim  loon !  he  got  me  by  the  fecket,  waistcoat 

And  sair  me  sheuk  ; 
But  by  guid-luck  I  lap  a  vricket. 

And  turned  a  neuk. 
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But  by  that  health,  I  've  got  a  share  o  't. 
And  by  that  life,  I  'm  promised  mair  o  't. 
My  hide  and  weel  I  '11  tak  a  care  o  't, 

A  tentier  way ; 
Then  farewell  folly,  hide  and  hair  o  % 

For  ance  and  aye  ! 

The  present  was  a  season  of  national  distress,  in  consequence 
of  a  failure  of  the  late  harvest.  Discontents,  meetings,  and 
mobbings  alarmed  the  ministry,  and  towards  the  close  of  the 
year,  it  was  conceived  that  some  additional  restrictions  upon 
the  expression  of  public  sentiment  were  necessary;  hence  the 
celebrated  sedition-biU  of  that  period.  The  broken  remains  of  the 
Whig  party  were  greatly  exasperated  by  the  measure,  and  amongst 
the  various  expressions  of  adverse  sentiment  in  Scotland,  none 
attracted  more  attention  than  a  public  meeting  which  took  place  at 
the  Circus — ^now  Addphi  Theatre — ^in  Edinbui^h,  where  the 
Honourable  Henry  Erskine,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates, 
presided.  Tlie  Tory  majority  of  the  Scottish  bar,  seeing  their 
chief  thus  engaged,  as  they  said,  in  'agitating  the  giddy  and 
ignorant  multitude,  and  cherishing  such  humours  and  dispositions 
as  directly  tend  to  overturn  the  laws,'  resolved,  at  the  approaching 
annual  election  to  the  deanship,  to  oppose  Mr  Erskine's  reappoint- 
ment. It  was  a  most  painful  step  for  them  to  take,  Erskine  being 
a  favourite  with  all  parties  and  classes  of  men ;  but  they  felt  that 
private  feelings  must  yield  to  the  sense  of  public  duty.  Through- 
out the  whole  of  December,  a  war  raged  upon  the  subject  in  the 
newspapers,  and  the  '  Parliament  House '  had  never  known  a  more 
agitating  crisis.  At  length,  on  the  12th  of  January  1796,  the 
election  took  place,  when  Mr  Dundas,  the  Lord  Advocate,  was 
preferred  to  honest  Harry  by  a  majority  of  123  against  88 
votes.  The  degraded  dean  was  himself  deeply  mortified  by  the 
event.  In  the  vexation  of  the  moment,  he  went  that  night  to  his 
door,  and  hewed  oflF  from  it  with  a  coal-axe  the  brass-plate  which 
expressed  his  forfeited  dignity.*  The  liberals  throughout  the 
country  read  the  news  with  a  bitterness  beyond  all  common 
measure.  It  seemed  to  them  as  if  every  virtue  under  heaven  was 
now  to  be  as  nothing,  wanting  the  accompaniment  of  what  they 
called  subservient  political  professions.  It  was  not  likely  that 
Bums  would  hear  of  the  degradation  of  his  friend  and  ancient 

*  This  fact  is  stated  on  the  authority  of  the  late  Mr  James  Bertram,  brewer,  Edinburgh, 
who  was  Mr  £rskine*8  clerk  at  the  time. 
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patioD  with  tnaqnil  fcrliiigi^  cr  itnnbi  qoile  bIoiIob  Hie 

He  priTvtd J  ciimhted  die  faDoviiig  i  Ifmkm  niiJiing  to  die 


THE    DBA9    OJ    VACULTT, 


A    BALLAI 


Dire  WW  die  hate  at  dd  Haziaw^ 

That  Scoi  to  Scot  did  caiTT; 
And  dire  the  diaoosd  Langai^  asw. 

For  beauteous  hapless  Mary : 
But  Scot  with  Scot  ne'er  met  so  hot. 

Or  were  more  in  farr  seen^  Sir, 
Than  'twixt  Hal  and  Bob  for  the  fianona  job— 

Who  ahonld  be  Fbcoltj's  Dean,  Sir. 


Hal  £ar  geniua,  wit,  and  lor^ 

Among  the  firrt  was  numbered ; 
But  pious  Bob^  'mid  learning's  store. 

Commandment  tenth  remembered. 
Yet  simple  Bob  the  rictorj  got. 

And  won  his  hearths  desire; 
Whidi  shews  that  Heaven  can  boil  die  pot. 

Though  the  devil in  the  fire. 

Squire  Hal  besides  had  in  this  case 

Pretensions  rather  brassv. 
For  talents  to  deserve  a  place 

Are  qualifications  saucy ; 
So  their  worships  of  the  Faculty, 

Quite  sick  of  merit's  rudeness. 
Chose  one  who  should  owe  it  all,  d'  ye  see. 

To  their  gratis  grace  and  goodness. 

As  once  on  Pisgah  purged  was  the  sight 

Of  a  son  of  Circumcision, 
So  may  be,  on  this  Pisgah  height, 

Bob's  pm-blind,  mental  vision : 
Nay,  Bobby's  mouth  may  be  opened  yet. 

Till  for  eloquence  you  hail  him, 
And  swear  he  has  the  Angel  met 

That  met  the  Ass  of  Balaam. 

In  your  heretic  sins  may  you  live  and  die, 

Ye  heretic  Eight-and-Thirty, 
But  accept,  ye  sublime  majority. 

My  congratulations  hearty. 
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With  your  Honours  and  a  certain  Eing 

In  your  servants  this  is  striking, 
The  more  incapacity  they  bring. 

The  more  they  're  to  your  liking. 

It  is  not  impossible— our  bard  being  not  quite  an  angel — ^that 
he  might  recall  to  mind  on  this  occasion  that ' Bob'  had  taken  no 
sort  of  notice  of  a  certain  elegy  which  had  been  written  in  1787 
on  the  death  of  his  father  the  Lord  President. 

It  is  perhaps  just  worthy  of  being  remarked  in  addition,  that 
this  was  one  occasion  when  the  two  greatest  of  Scotland's  modem 
great  men  might  be  said  to  meet  in  the  struggle  of  public  life — 
for  while  Bums  stood  thus  by  Harry  Erskine,  the  name  of  Walter 
Scott  is  found  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  opposed  and  voted 
against  him.  It  would  have  been  pleasant  to  add^  that  young 
Francis  Jeffrey  had  made  an  appearance  on  the  occasion ;  but  it 
appears  that^  while  strongly  inclined  to  vote  with  the  minority,  he 
was  induced  by  a  regard  for  the  wishes  of  his  father  to  remain 
neutral.* 

Early  in  the  month  of  January,  when  his  health  was  in  the 
course  of  improvement.  Bums  tarried  to  a  late  hour  at  a  jovial 
party  in  the  Globe  Tavern.  Before  returning  home,  he  unluckily 
remained  for  some  time  in  the  open  air,  and,  overpowered  by  the 
effects  of  the  liquor  he  had  drunk,  fell  asleep.  In  these  circum- 
stances, and  in  the  peculiar  condition  to  which  a  severe  medicine 
had  reduced  his  constitution,  a  fatal  chill  penetrated  to  his  bones ; 
he  reached  home  with  the  seeds  of  a  rheumatic  fever  already  in 
possession  of  his  weakened  frame.  In  this  little  accident,  and 
not  in  the  pressure  of  poverty  or  disrepute,  or  wounded  feelings 
or  a  broken  heart,  truly  lay  the  determining  cause  of  the  sadly 
shortened  days  of  our  great  national  poet.  Dr  Carrie  states,  that 
the  new  illness  confined  him  for  about  a  week;  and  this  was 
probably  tme,  although  some  expressions  of  the  bard  himself 
would  indicate  a  longer  period  of  extreme  illness. 

TO    MRS    RIDDEL. 

DuMTBiBS,  20th  January  1796. 

1  cannot  express  my  gratitude  to  you  for  allowing  me  a  longer 
perusal  of  Anacharsis,  In  fact,  I  never  met  with  a  book  that 
bewitched  me  so  much;  and  I,  as  a  member  of  the  library,  must 
warmly  feel  the  obligation  you  have  laid  us  under.      Indeed^  to  me 

'  CoGkbnm's  Life  (if  Lord  J^jrtif, 
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the  obligation  is  stronger  than  to  any  other  individual  of  onr 
society;  as  Anacharris  is  an  indispensable  desideratum  to  a  son  of 
the  Muses. 

The  health  you  wished  me  in  your  morning's  card  is,  I  think, 
flown  from  me  for  ever.  I  have  not  been  able  to  leave  my  bed 
to-day  tai  about  an  hour  ago.  These  wickedly  unlucky  advertise- 
ments I  lent  (I  did  wrong)  to  a  friend,  and  I  am  ill  able  to  go  in 
quest  of  him. 

The  Muses  have  not  quite  forsaken  me.  The  following  detached 
stanzas  I  intend  to  interweave  in  some  disastrous  tale  of  a 
shepherd.  B.  B. 

On  the  28th,  Bums  was  sufficiently  well  to  attend  the  Mason 
Lodge,  and  recommend  for  entry  as  an  apprentice  Mr  James 
Georgeson,  a  Liverpool  merchant.  Next  day,  he  sent  Mr  Peter 
Hill  his  annual  kipper,  or  dried  salmon,  with  a  brief  but  apjmrently 
cheerful  letter,  imposing  on  his  friend  the  condition, '  that  yon  do 
not,  like  a  fool,  as  you  were  last  year,  put  yourself  to  five  times  the 
value  in  expense  of  a  return ;  ^  sending,  moreover,  compliments  to 
various  friends,  and  promising  a  longer  letter  in  ten  days,  but  in 
the  meantime  saying  not  a  word  of  illness.^  It  would  have  been 
puzzling  to  find  him,  two  days  later,  writing  in  the  following 
dolefiil  terms  to  Mrs  Dunlop,  if  we  had  not  already  had  ample 
opportunities  of  knowing  how  light  and  transient  were  all  the 
feelings  of  Bums,  three  days  of  sufiering  being  as  liable  to  appear 
to  him  as  a  long  season  of  wo,  as  a  few  hours  of  merriment  were 
to  make  him  forget  that  any  misfortune  lay  at  his  door : — 


TO    MRS    DUNLOP. 

DrMFRiKs,  31*/  January  1790. 

These  many  months  you  have  been  tw'o  packets  in  my  debt — 
what  sin  of  ignorance  1  have  committed  against  so  highly  valued 
a  friend,  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  guess.  Alas !  madam,  ill  can  1 
afford,  at  this  time,  to  be  deprived  of  any  of  the  small  remnant 
of  my  pleasures.  I  have  lately  drunk  deep  of  the  cup  of  affliction. 
The  autumn  robbed  me  of  my  only  daughter  and  darling  child,  and 
that  at  a  distance,  too,  and  so  rapidly,  as  to  put  it  out  of  my  power 
to  pay  the  last  duties  to  her.  I  had  scarcely  begun  to  recover  from 
tliat  shock,  when  I  became  myself  the  victim  of  a  most  severe 
rheumatic  fever,  and  long  the  die  spun  doubtful ;  until,  after  many 
weeks  of  a  sick-bed,  it  seems  to  have  turned  up  life,  and  I  am 

*  Volume  of  Burns's  letters  to   Mr  Peter  Hill,  in  possession  of  Wilson,   Esq., 

Dalmamock. 
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beginning  to  crawl  across  my  room^  and  once  indeed  have  been 
before  my  own  door  in  the  street. 

When  pleasure  fascinates  the  mental  sight, 

Affliction  purifies  the  visual  ray, 
Beli^on  hails  the  drear,  the  untiried  night. 

And  shuts,  for  ever  shuts  I  life*s  doubtful  day. 

R.  B. 

About  this  time^  he  met  one  day  in  the  street  Mrs  Haugh^  who 
had  been  his  neighbour  when  he  resided  in  the  Wee  Vennel. 
They  had  some  serious  conversation  about  his  health,  and  she 
afterwards  remembered  one  remarkable  expression  which  he  used : 
'  I  find/  said  he,  '  that  a  man  may  live  like  a  fool,  but  he  will 
scarcely  die  like  one.' 

His  commander  had  sent  to  make  some  kind  inquiries  about 
his  health,  and  he  replied  in  rhyme : 

TO    COLONEL    DE    PETSTER. 

My  honoured  colonel,  deep  I  feel 
Your  interest  in  the  poet's  weal : 
Ah  !  now  sma'  heart  hae  I  to  sped  dlmb 

The  steep  Parnassus, 
Surroimded  thus  by  bolus  pill, 

And  potion  glasses. 

O  what  a  canty  warld  were  it. 

Would  pain  and  care  and  sickness  spare  it ; 

And  fortune  favour  worth  and  merit, 

As  they  deserve ! 
And  aye  a  rowth  roast-beef  and  claret ;  plenty 

Syne,  wha  wad  starve  ? 

Dame  Life,  though  fiction  out  may  trick  her. 

And  in  paste  gems  and  frippery  deck  her ; 

Oh  !  flickering,  feeble,  and  unsicker  uncertam 

I  've  found  her  still 
Aye  wavering  like  the  willow- wicker, 

'Tween  good  and  iU. 

Then  that  curst  carmagnole,  auld  Satan, 
Watches  like  baudrons  by  a  rattan,  the  cat 

Our  sinfu^  saul  to  get  a  daut  on  dutch 

Wi*  felon  ire; 
Syne,  whip !  his  tail  ye  '11  ne^er  cast  saut  on — 

He  ^s  is  like  fire. 
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All  Nick  1  ah  Nick !  it  ia  na  fair. 
First  shewing  lis  the  tempting  ware. 
Bright  wines  and  bonny  lasses  rare. 

To  put  us  daft ', 
Syne  weave,  unseen,  thy  spider  snare 

O'  hell's  damned  waft. 

Poor  man,  the  flee,  aft  bizzes  by. 

And  aft,  as  chance  he  comes  thee  nigh. 

Thy  auld  damned  elbow  yeuks  wi'  joy,  Hdm 

And  hellish  pleasure; 
Already  in  thy  fancy's  eye, 

Thy  sicker  treasure  1  oertafai 

Soon,  heels-o^er-gowdie !  in  he  gangs,  heeli-oT«taMl 

And  like  a  sheep-head  on  a  tangs. 
Thy  giming  laugh  enjoys  his  pangs 

^d  murdering  wrestle. 
As,  dangUng  in  the  wind,  he  hangs 

A  gibbet's  tassel. 

But  lest  you  think  I  am  uncivil, 

To  plague  you  with  this  draunting  drivel. 

Abjuring  a'  intentions  evil, 

I  quat  my  pen : 
The  Lord  preserve  us  fiie  the  devil ! 

Amen  1  Amen  !  * 

*  Colonel  Arentz  Schulyer  do  Peyster  died  at  Dumfries  in  November  1822,  at  the  age, 
it  was  believed,  of  ninety-six  or  ninety-seven.  He  had  held  the  royal  commission  for  aboat 
eighty  years.  In  early  life,  ho  commanded  at  Detroit,  Micliilimackinac,  and  other  parts  of 
Upper  Canada,  durinfj  the  seven  years'  war,  when  he  distinguished  himself  by  detaching  the 
Indians  from  the  service  of  the  French.  To  pursne  an  obituary  notice  in  the  Dumfries 
Courkr :  *  The  deceased  also  served  in  various  other  parts  of  North  America  imder  his  uncle, 
Colonel  Schulyer;  and  after  being  promoted  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  commanding  for 
many  years  the  8th  Regiment,  he  retired  to  Dumfries,  the  native  town  of  Mrs  De  Peyster,  the 
faithful  follower  of  his  fortunes  in  every  situation — in  camp  and  in  quarten — amidst  savage 
tribes  and  polished  communities — in  the  most  distant  stations  of  Upper  Canada,  as  well  as  in 
walled  and  garrisoned  cities.  Indeed,  wo  may  here  atate,  without  the  slightest  qoalificatioii, 
that  there  never  was  a  more  venerable  and  tenderly  attached  pair.  For  more  than  fifty  jears, 
they  shared  the  samo  bed,  without  having  been  separated  in  any  one  instance ;  and  altogether, 
the  gallant  old  colonel's  bearing  to  his  faithful  and  long-cherished  spouse,  resembled  more 
what  we  ween  of  the  ago  of  chivalry,  than  the  altered,  and,  as  wo  suspect,  not  improved 
manners  of  the  present  times. 

*  At  the  stormy  period  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  seal  and  talents  of  onr  townsman  were 
again  called  into  exercise,  in  the  embodying  and  trdning  of  the  1st  Regiment  of  Domfri^ 
Volunteers.  On  this  occasion,  his  military  ardour  completely  revived ;  and  so  snccessfullj  did 
he  labour  in  his  vocation,  that  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  months  his  associates  in  arma 
displayed  nearly  all  the  steadiness  and  precision  of  a  regiment  of  the  line.  Of  this  corps,  the 
author  of  Tarn  o'  ShatUer  was  an  original  member ;  and  we  have  even  heard  it  wbisperedy 
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Dr  Currie,  who  must  have  been  generally  well  informed  respect- 
ing Bnms's  illness,  says:  'His  appetite  now  began  to  fail;  his 
hand  shook,  and  his  voice  faltered  on  any  exertion  or  emotion. 
His  pulse  became  weaker  and  more  rapid,  and  pain  in  the  larger 
joints,  and  in  the  hands  and  feet,  deprived  him  of  the  enjoyment 
of  refreshing  sleep.  Too  much  dejected  in  his  spirits,  and  too 
well  aware  of  his  real  situation  to  entertain  hopes  of  recovery,  he 
was  ever  musing  on  the  approaching  desolation  of  his  family,  and 
his  spirits  sank  into  a  uniform  gloom.' 


MR    THOMSON    TO    BURNS. 

M  Fdt,  1796. 

0  Bobby  Bnros,  are  ye  sleeping  yet  ? 
Or  are  ye  wanking^  I  would  wit  ? 

The  pause  you  have  made,  my  dear  sir,  is  awful  I  Am  I  never  to 
hear  from  you  again?  I  know  and  I  lament  how  much  you  have 
been  afflicted  of  late ;  but  I  trust  that  returning  health  and  spirits 
will  now  enable  you  to  resume  the  pen,  and  delight  us  with  your 
musings.  I  have  still  about  a  dozen  Scotch  and  Irish  airs  that  I 
wish  'married  to  immortal  verse.'  We  have  several  true-bom 
Irishmen  on  the  Scottish  list;  but  they  are  now  naturalised,  and 
reckoned  our  own  good  subjects.  Indeed,  we  have  none  better.  I 
believe  I  before  told  you,  that  I  have  been  much  urged  by  some 
friends  to  publish  a  collection  of  all  our  favourite  airs  and  songs 
in  octavo,  embellished  with  a  number  of  etchings  by  our  ingenious 
friend  Allan :  what  is  your  opinion  of  this  ? 

that  the  priyate  and  field-officer  (the  latter  of  whom  had  a  great  fondness  for  literature,  aqd  a 
ready  talent  at  versification)  engaged,  unknown  to  each  other,  in  a  poetical  controversy,  which 
was  conducted  with  considerable  spirit  throogh  the  respectable  medium  of  the  Dumfrie$ 
Journal,  Many  members  of  the  regiment  still  survive ;  and  to  mark  their  regard  for  the 
memory  of  the  deceased,  the  officers  resumed  the  habiliments  so  long  laid  aside,  while  a  party 
of  the  privates  carried  his  body  to  the  grave,  supported  by  the  staff  of  the  Dumfriesshire 
Militia. 

'  In  his  person.  Colonel  De  Peyster  was  tall,  soldierlike,  and  commanding ;  in  his  mannerSy 
easy,  afiable,  and  open ;  in  his  affections,  warm,  generous,  and  sincere ;  in  his  principles,  and 
particularly  his  political  principles,  firm  even  to  inflexibility.  Ko  man,  we  believe,  ever 
possessed  more  of  the  principle  of  vitality.  Old  age,  which  had  sUvered  his  hair,  and  furrowed 
his  cheeks,  appeared  to  make  no  impression  on  his  inner  man ;  and  those  who  knew  him  besi 
declare  that,  up  to  the  period  of  his  last  illness,  his  mind  appeared  as  active,  and  his  intellects 
as  vigorous  as  they  were  fifty  years  ago.  When  the  weather  permitted,  he  still  took  his 
accustomed  exerdse,  and  walked  round  the  billiard-table,  or  bestrode  his  gigantic  charger, 
apparently  with  as  little  difficulty  as  a  man  of  middle  age.  When  so  mounted,  we  have 
often  fancied  we  beheld  in  him  the  lart  ooimeoliiig-link  betwixt  tht  old  and  new  schools  of 
military  men.* 
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BUBNS    TO    MB    THOMSON. 

JV&mory  1796. 

Many  tlianks^  my  dear  sir,  for  your  handsome,  elegant  present  to 
Mrs  Bums,  and  for  my  remaining  volume  of  P.  Pindar.  Peter  is  a 
delightful  fellow,  and  a  first  favourite  of  mine.^  I  am  much  pleased 
with  your  idea  of  publishing  a  collection  of  our  songs  in  octavo  with 
etchings.  I  am  extremely  willing  to  lend  every  assistance  in  my 
power.  The  Irish  airs  I  shall  cheerfully  undertake  the  task  oi 
finding  verses  for. 

I  have  already,  you  know,  equipt  three  with  words,  and  the  other 
day  I  strung  up  a  kind  of  rhapsody  to  another  Hibernian  melody 
which  I  admire  much. 

HEY    FOB    A    LASS    WT    A    TOCHEB. 

Tuiri — Balinamona  ora. 

Awa*  wi*  your  witchcraft  o*  beauty's  alarms. 
The  slender  bit  beauty  you  grasp  in  your  arms : 
O  gie  me  the  lass  that  has  acres  o'  charms, 
O  gie  me  the  lass  wi^  the  wed-stockit  farms. 

CHORUS. 

Then  hey  for  a  lass  wi*  a  tocher,  then  hey  for  a  lass  wi'  a 

tocher ; 
Then  hey  for  a  lass  wi^  a  tocher — the  nice  yellow  guineas 

for  mc. 

Your  beauty  ^s  a  flower,  in  the  morning  that  blows. 
And  withers  the  faster,  the  faster  it  grows  : 
But  the  rapturous  charm  o'  the  bonny  green  knowes. 
Ilk  spring  they  're  new  deckit  wi'  bomiy  white  yowes. 

And  e'en  when  this  beauty  your  bosom  has  blest. 
The  brightest  o'  beauty  may  cloy,  when  possest ; 
But  the  sweet  yellow  darlings  wi'  Geordie  imprest. 
The  langer  ye  liac  them,  the  mair  they  're  carest. 

If  this  will  do,  you  have  now  four  of  my  Irish  engagement.  In 
my  by-past  songs  I  dislike  one  thing ;  the  name  Chloris — I  meant  it 
as  the  fictitious  name  of  a  certain  lady :  but,  on  second  thoughts, 
it  is  a  high  incongruity  to  have  a  Greek  appellation  to  a  Scottish 
pastoral  ballad.  Of  this,  and  some  things  else,  in  my  next :  I  have 
more  amendments  to  propose.   What  you  once  mentioned  of '  flaxen 

'  In  the  original  letter,  the  poet  here  adverts  to  some  business  matters,  and  allows  some 
•ogry  feelings  regarding  the  Riddels  to  escape  him. 
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locks'  is  just:   they  cannot  enter  into  an  elegant  description  of 
beauty.     Of  this  also  again — God  bless  you !  * 


MB    THOMSON    TO    BURNS. 

Your  Hey /or  a  Lass  wV  a  Tocher  is  a  most  excellent  song^  and 
with  you  the  subject  is  something  new  indeed.  It  is  the  first  time 
I  hare  seen  you  debasing  the  god  of  soft  desire  into  an  amateur 
of  acres  and  guineas. 

I  am  happy  to  find  you  approve  of  my  proposed  octavo  edition. 
Allan  has  designed  and  etched  about  twenty  plates^  and  I  am  to  have 
my  choice  of  them  for  that  work.  Independently  of  the  Hogarthian 
humour  with  which  they  abound,  they  exhibit  the  character  and 
costimie  of  the  Scottish  peasantry  with  inimitable  felicity.  In  this 
respect,  he  himself  says,  they  will  far  exceed  the  aquatinta  plates 
he  did  for  the  Gentle  Shepherd,  because  in  the  etching  he  sees 
clearly  what  he  is  doing,  but  not  so  with  the  aquatinta,  which  he 
could  not  manage  to  his  mind. 

The  Dutch  boors  of  Ostade  are  scarcely  more  characteristic  and 
natural  than  the  Scottish  figures  in  those  etchings. 

Some  years  before.  Bums  had  taken  a  kindly  zealous  interest 
in  behalf  of  Mr  James  Clarke,  a  schoolmaster  at  Mofiat,  whom 
he  believed  to  be  a  worthy  man,  sufiering  under  an  unrighteous 
persecution."  He  had  lent  Clarke  some  money,  apparently  not  an 
inconsiderable  sum — an  interesting  addition  to  the  instances  in 
which  we  have  seen  him  in  the  unexpected  relation  of  a  creditor 
and  accommodator.  The  debt  had  probably  lain  for  years  imnoticed 
by  Bums,  although  money  was  never  abundant  with  him,  and  a 
few  debts  of  his  own  hung  over  his  head.  Now,  when  his  salary 
was  reduced,  when  the  staple  food  of  the  country  was  so  dear  as 
to  keep  the  humbler  classes  almost  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  and 
medical  expenses  were  added  to  his  ordinary  outlay.  Bums  was 
obliged  to  address  his  old  friend,  with  a  request  for  repayment 
either  in  whole  or  in  part.  Mr  Clarke,  who  was  now  prospering 
as  a  teacher  at  Forfar,  answered  on  the  18th  February,  and  his 
letter  reveals  by  reflection  the  condition  of  the  poor  bard^s  affairs, 
as  well  as  the  kind  feelings  with  which  he  had  inspired  the  writer. 

My  dear  Feiend — ^Your  letter  makes  me  very  unhappy;  the 
more  so,  as  I  had  heard  very  flattering  accounts  of  your  situation 
some  months  ago.     A  note  [20s.]  is  enclosed ;  and  if  such  partial 

*  Our  poet  never  explained  what  name  he  would  have  sabstituted  for  Chloris. — 
Mr  Thomson. 

'SeeVol.  III.,  pp.  178,  215. 
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KjmenU  will  be  acceptable^  this  shall  toon  be  feUowed  bj-  more, 
y  appfiiiitnient  here  has  more  than  answered  my  expectatxniB ; 
but  fiimishint^  a  large  house^  kc.,  has  kept  me  still  very  poor;  and 

the  persecution  I  suffered  from  that  rascal.  Lord  H ^  brought  me 

into  expenses  which,  with  all  mj  economy,  I  hare  not  vet  nibbed 
off.  I5e  so  kind  as  write  me.  Your  disinterested  friendship  has 
made  an  impression  which  time  cannot  efiace.  BeUere  me,  my 
dear  Bums,  yours  in  sincerity,  Jambs  Clabkx.^ 

Miss  Grace  Aiken,  a  very  young  lady,  the  daughter  of  Bnms's 
early  patron,  Mr  Robert  Aiken  of  Ayr,  had  occasion  during  spring 
to  pass  tlm)ugh  Dumfries,  on  her  way  to  pay  a  visit  in  LiveipooL 
In  walking  along  the  street  towards  the  residence  of  her  friend, 
Mrs  Copland,  she  passed  a  tall,  slovenly-looking  man,  of  sickly 
aspect,  who  presently  uttered  an  exclamation  which  caused  her  to 
turn  about  to  see  who  it  was.  It  was  Bums ;  but  so  changed  from 
his  former  self,  that  she  could  hardly  have  recognised  him,  except 
for  the  sound  of  his  voice  in  addressing  her.  On  her  asking  him 
playfully,  if  he  had  been  going  to  pass  her  without  notice,  he 
si)oke  as  if  he  had  felt  that  it  was  proper  for  him,  now-a-days,  to 
leave  his  old  friends  to  be  the  first  to  hold  forth  the  hand  of 
friendship.  At  her  pressing  request,  he  accompanied  her  to  the 
house  of  Mrs  Copland ;  ho  even  yielded,  but  not  till  after  much 
entreaty,  to  go  home  and  put  himself  in  order,  that  he  might 
return  at  four  to  dinner.  He  spent  the  evening  cheerfully  in  their 
temperate  Bocicty,  and  retired  al)out  midnight.  The  circumstance 
is  worthy  of  notice,  Ixicausc  neither  Mrs  Copland  nor  any  of  her 
friends — all  members  of  the  best  society  in  Dumfries — had  any 
olycetiou  to  entertaining  or  meeting  Bums.  The  hostess  had  not 
seen  him  for  a  considerable  time,  but  from  no  cause  affecting  the 
reputati(m  of  tlic  i)oct — only,  she  understood  that  he  had  of  late 
shewn  a  preference  for  what  might  positively  as  well  as  comparatively 
bo  colled  low  society — a  circumstance  she  greatly  lamented.  All 
this  shews  that  Bums's  social  discredit  in  his  latter  days  must 
have  been  the  result  of  no  universal  feeling  among  his  fellow- 
citizens.  The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  while  many  condemned  and 
forsook  him — the  provincial  clergy  to  a  man— on  the  other  hand, 
many,  scnsiWc  that  his  faults  were  rather  allied  to  imprudence  and 
indecorum  than  to  turpitude,  regarded  him  ^rith  forbearance,  if 
not  with  undiminished  esteem  and  affection. 

'  Tho  original  of  this  letter  is  iu  possession  of  Robert  Colo,  Esq.,  Upper  Norton  Place, 
Liondon. 
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The  state  of  Bums's  health  on  the  14th  of  April  was  such  as 
to  allow  him  to  be  present  at  a  meeting  of  the  Mason  Lodge  that 
evening.  On  this  occasion,  Captain  Adam  Gk)rdon,  brother  of 
his  friend  Mr  Oordon  of  Kenmure,  was  admitted  apprentice.  It 
is  not  unlikely  that,  both  on  this  occasion  and  on  the  28th  of 
January,  Bums  made  an  effort,  if  not  a  sacrifice,  for  the  honour 
of  persons  whom  he  regarded  as  friends.^ 

'  It  was  hoped  by  some  of  his  friends,'  says  Dr  Currie,  '  that  if 
he  could  liye  through  the  months  of  spring,  the  succeeding  season 
might  restore  him.  But  they  were  disappointed.'  The  month  of 
May  came  in  with  more  than  its  poetical  beauty  and  geniality;'  but 
it  only  could  charm  the  poet's  feeling,  it  could  infuse  no  new  vigour 
into  his  languid  frame.  The  summer  wind  blew  unrefreshing  for 
him.  Being  now  entirely  laid  aside  from  duty.  Bums  imderstood 
that,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  his  salary  would  be  reduced ;  and  this, 
we  may  well  believe,  was  no  small  addition  to  the  distresses  he 
suffered.  Dr  Currie  informs  us,  that  the  Board,  to  their  honour, 
continued  his  fall  emoluments ;  but  it  appears  that  this  resolution 

'  The  following  memorfinda  from  the  record  of  the  Lodge  maj  he  peroeed  with  some  intereet. 
Thej  refer  to  all  the  meetings  which  took  plBoe  during  the  period  of  Bnms's  oonneetion  with 
the  Lodge. 

27th  Dec,  1791. — Boms  present. 

6(A  Fe6.  1792. — Bums  present.  On  this  occasion,  Philip  Ditcher,  Esq.,  of  8d  regt  of 
Dragoons,  now  quartered  in  Dumfries,  is  entered  apprentice. 

14^  May  1792. — Bums  present.  Chas.  Pye,  Captains  Waller,  Watson,  and  Parslow,  of 
Sd  regt.  of  Dragoons,  all  admitted  as  apprentices. 

81«t  May  1792. — Bums  present. 

bth  JwM  1792. — Bums  present.  Ed.  Andrews  of  the  Dragoons,  and  John  Syme,  Esq.  of 
Bamcailzie,  admitted  brethren,  without  fees. 

22<2  Nov,  1792. — ^Bums  present 

dO(A  Nov,  1792. — Bums  present,  and  elected  senior  warden. 

80(i^  Nov,  1793. — The  senior  warden  [Bums]  present.  Sam.  Clark,  Junr.,  admitted  a 
memher. 

27tA  Dtc,  1798. — Bums  not  present.     [He  was  at  this  time  indisposed.] 

6^  May  1794. — Bums  not  mentioned.     D.  M^Culloch  admitted  a  member. 

29«A  Nov,  1794. — Bums  present. 

80^  Nov,  1795* — Bums  not  mentioned. 

28^  J>tc,  1796. — Bums  not  mentioned. 

28<A  Jan,  1796. — Bums  present.  Appeared  Mr  James  Georgeson,  mercht.  in  Liverpool, 
who  being  recommended  bj  Brother  Bums,  was  admitted  apprentice.  His  fees  applied 
towards  defrajmg  the  expenses  of  the  night. 

14<&  April  1796. — Bums  present.    Capt.  Adam  Oordon  admitted  apprentice. 

16tA  Apnl  1796. — Bums  not  mentioned. 

*  *  It  is  the  finest  weather  in  the  world.  The  whole  country  is  covered  with  green  and 
bloesoms ;  and  the  sun  shines  perpetually  through  a  Hght  east  wind,  which  would  have  brought 
you  here  from  Boston  since  it  began  to  blow.* — J^rey  to  Iwt  ftroCAer,  20th  May  1796. 
CocklmnCs  Lift  of  Lord  Jtjfrey. 
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was  not  taken^  or  at  least  not  intimated,  while  the  poor  poet  was 
capable  of  being  comforted  hy  the  intelligence.  It  is  certain  that 
the  duty,  necessarr,  we  presume,  for  keeping  np  the  xednoed  pay, 
was  all  the  time  performed  ont  of  kindness  for  Bums  hy  a  yonng 
expectant  of  Excise  named  Stobie ;  to  whom,  therefore,  in  reality 
the  gratitude  of  those  who  love  the  memory  of  the  bard  must  be 
considered  as  chiefly  due.  Dr  Currie  also  states,  that '  Mr  Ghraham 
of  Fintry^  hearing  of  the  poet's  illness,  though  unacqTiaint.ed  with 
its  dangerous  nature,  made  an  offer  of  his  assistanoe  towards 
procuring  him  the  means  of  preserring  his  health.'  The  letter 
containing  this  offer  was  dated  on  the  15th  July,  so  that  the  poet 
could  not  have  received  it  more  than  a  couple  of  days  before 
consciousness  left  him.^ 


BUBNS    TO    MB    THOMSON. 

i4/nrai796. 

Alas !  my  dear  Thomson^  I  fear  it  will  be  some  time  csre  I  tune 
my  lyre  again!  'By  Babel  streams  I  have  sat  and  wept'  almost 
ever  since  I  wrote  you  last :  I  have  only  known  existence  by  the 
pressure  of  the  heavy  hand  of  sickness^  and  have  counted  time  by 
the  repercussions  of  pain!  Rheumatism,  cold,  and  fever,  have 
formed  to  me  a  terrible  combination.  I  close  my  eyes  in  misery, 
and  open  them  without  hope.  I  look  on  the  vcmal  day,  and  say 
with  i)oor  Fcrgusson : 

•  Say  wherofori»  has  an  all-indul|;^nt  Heaven 
Light  to  the  comfortless  and  wretched  given  ? ' 

This  Mill  be  delivered  to  you  by  a  Mrs  Hyslop,  landlady  of  the 
Globe  Tavern  here,  Mliich  for  these  many  years  has  been  my  howff/ 
and  where  oiu*  friend  Clarke  and  I  have  had  many  a  merry  squeeze. 
I  mention  this,  because  she  vnH  be  a  verj"^  proper  hand  to  bring  that 
seal  you  talk  of.  I  am  liip;lily  delighted  with  Mr  Allan's  etchings. 
Woo^d  afi'  Married  an^  a\  is  admirable !    Tlic  grouping  is  beyond  all 

*  *  Another  charge  of  cruelty  has  been  brought  forward  against  the  Board — that  of  refusing 
)iis  full  salary  durijig  liis  ilhie.sy,  w^hich  a  little  ex])lanation  will  set  to  rights.  A  few  ye-ars 
previous  to  this  period,  an  addition  of  £15  per  annum  had  been  made  to  the  salaries,  accom- 
panitHl  with  the  condition  of  being  stopped  to  oflicers  not  doing  duty.  This  stUl  existed  Ln 
Bams*s  time,  and  he  was  no  worse  treated  than  others  in  similar  circumstances  of  indisposition. 
It  is  hero  incumbent  on  me  to  mention,  tliat  Commissioner  Graham,  regretting,  I  have  no 
doubt,  his  inability  to  comply  with  the  poet's  wishes,  as  to  the  full  salary,  sent  him  a  private 
donation  of  X5,  whicli,  I  U-lieve,  nearly  or  totally  compensated  the  loss.* — Fkjdlatkr,  ta 
Glasgow  Courier ^  March  1834. 

•  A  place  of  resort  much  fn^juented  by  any  person  is,  in  Scotland,  called  his  hotrff. 

The  windows  of  that  common  room  in  the  Globe  Tavern,  which  might  be  more  particularly 
called  Bums's  Ifotpff^  stUl  bear  some  scribblings  in  his  handwriting. 
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praise.  The  expression  of  the  figures^  comformable  to  the  stoiy  in 
the  ballad^  is  absolutely  faultless  perfection.  I  next  admire  Tumim" 
spike.  What  I  like  least  is  Jenny  said  to  Jocky,  Besides  the  female 
being  in  her  appearance  quite  a  virago^  if  you  take  her  stooping  into 
the  account^  she  is  at  least  two  inches  taller  than  her  lover.  Poor 
Cleghom !  I  sincerely  sympathise  with  him.  Happy  I  am  to  think 
that  he  yet  has  a  well-grounded  hope  of  health  and  enjoyment  in 
this  world.    As  for  me — ^but  that  is  a  damning  subject !    Farewell ! 

B.  B. 


MB    THOMSON    TO    BURNS. 

4M  May  1796. 

I  need  not  tell  you,  my  good  sir,  what  concern  the  receipt  of  your 
last  gave  me,  and  how  much  I  sympathise  in  your  sufferings.  But 
do  not,  I  beseech  you,  give  yourself  up  to  despondency,  or  speak  the 
language  of  despair.  The  vigour  of  your  constitution,  I  trust,  will 
soon  set  you  on  your  feet  again ;  and  then,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  you 
will  sec  the  wisdom  and  the  necessity  of  taking  due  care  of  a  life 
so  valuable  to  your  family,  to  your  friends,  and  to  the  world. 

Trusting  that  your  next  will  bring  agreeable  accounts  of  your 
convalescence  and  returning  good  spirits,  I  remain,  with  sincere 
regard,  yours. 

P.  S. — Mrs  Hyslop,  I  doubt  not,  delivered  the  gold  seal  to  you  in 
good  condition. 

BURNS    TO    MR    THOMSON. 

[About  May  n.M^^.] 

My  dear  Sir — I  once  mentioned  to  you  an  air  which  I  have 
long  admired — Here  ^s  a  Health  to  them  that 's  awa\  Hiney,  but  I 
foi^et  if  you  took  any  notice  of  it.  I  have  just  been  trying  to 
suit  it  with  verses,  and  I  beg  leave  to  recommend  the  air  to  your 
attention  once  more.     I  have  only  begun  it. 

J  E  s  s  T. 

CHORUS. 

Here 's  a  health  to  ane  I  lo'e  dear ! 

Here 's  a  health  to  ane  I  lo'e  dear ! 

Thou  art  sweet  as  the  smile  when  fond  lovers  meet. 

And  soft  as  their  parting  tear — Jessy ! 

Although  thou  maun  never  be  mine. 

Although  even  hope  is  denied  : 
*Tis  sweeter  for  thee  despairing. 

Than  aught  in  the  world  beside — Jessy ! 

VOL.  IV.  M 
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I  mourn  through  the  gay,  gaudy  day. 

As,  hopeless,  I  muse  on  thy  charms  j 
But  welcome  the  dream  o'  sweet  slumber, 

For  then  I  am  lock't  in  thy  arms — Jessy ! 

I  guess  by  the  dear  angd  smile, 

I  guess  by  the  love-rolling  e'e ; 
But  why  urge  the  tender  confession, 

'Gtdnst  fortune's  fell  cruel  decree-— Jessy ! 

This  will  be  delivered  by  a  Mr  Lewars,  a  young  fellow  of  uncom- 
mon merit ;  [indeed  by  fiu*  the  cleverest  fellow  I  have  met  with  in 
this  part  of  the  world.  His  only  fault  is  D-m-cratic  heresy].  As 
ho  will  be  a  day  or  two  in  town,  you  will  have  leisure,  if  you  choose, 
to  write  me  by  him ;  and  if  you  have  a  spare  half-hour  to  spend 
with  him,  I  shall  place  your  kindness  to  my  account.  I  have  no 
copies  of  the  songs  I  have  sent  you,  and  I  have  taken  a  fancy  to 
review  them  all,  and  possiblv  may  mend  some  of  them :  so,  when  you 
have  complete  leisure,  I  will  thank  you  for  either  the  originals  or 
copies.  I  had  rather  be  the  author  of  five  well-written  songs 
than  of  ten  otherwise.  [My  verses  to  Cauld  Kail  I  will  suppress; 
as  also  those  to  Laddie  lie  near  me.  They  are  neither  worthy  of 
my  name  nor  of  your  book.]  I  have  great  hopes  that  the  genial 
influence  of  the  approaching  summer  will  set  me  to  rights,  but  as 
yet  I  cannot  boast  of  returning  health.  I  have  now  reason  to 
believe  that  my  complaint  is  a  flying  gout — a  sad  business ! 

Do  let  me  luiow  how  Cleghorn  is,  and  remember  me  to  him. 

This  should  have  been  delivered  to  you  a  month  ago,  [but  my 
friend's  trunk  miscarried,  and  was  not  recovered  till  he  came  here 
again.*]  I  am  still  very  poorly,  but  should  like  much  to  hear  from 
you. 

Jessy,  the  heroine  of  the  song  above  cited,  was  a  sister  of  Lewars, 
an  amiable  young  woman,  who  acted  the  part  of  a  ministering  angel 
in  his  house  during  the  whole  of  this  dismal  period  of  distress.  It 
is  curious  to  find  him,  even  in  his  present  melancholy  circumstances, 
imagining  himself  as  the  lover  of  his  wife's  kind-hearted  young  friend, 
as  if  the  position  of  the  mistress  were  the  most  exalted  in  which  his 
fancy  could  place  any  woman  he  admired  or  towards  whom  he  felt 
gratitude. 

This  is  not,  however,  the  only  strain  of  fancied  love  which  Bums 
addressed  to  Jessy  Lewars.  The  lady  relates  that,  one  morning  she 
had  a  call  from  the  poet,  when  he  ofiered,  if  she  would  play  him  any 
tune  of  which  she  was  fond,  and  for  which  she  desired  new  verses, 

*The  letter  appears  to  hayo  been    despatched   hj  post  on  the   17th  June.      Currie 
nnaccountablj  diyides  the  letter  into  two. 
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to  gratify  her  in  her  wish  to  the  best  of  his  abiKty.  She  placed 
herself  at  the  pianoforte,  and  played  over  several  times  the  air  of 
an  old  song  beginning  with  the  words — 

The  robin  cam'  to  the  wren's  nest, 

And  keekit  in,  and  keekit  in  : 
0  weel  '8  me  on  your  anld  pow ! 

Wad  ye  be  in,  wad  je  be  in  ? 
Ye  *Be  ne'er  get  leave  to  lie  without, 

And  I  within,  and  I  within, 
Ab  lang  's  I  hae  an  anld  dont, 

To  row  ye  in,  to  row  ye  in/ 

As  soon  as  his  ear  got  acenstomed  to  the  melody.  Bums  sat  down, 
and  in  a  very  few  minutes  he  produced  the  beautUbl  song : 


OH,  WEET  THOU  IN  THE  CAULD  BLAST. 

Oh,  wcrt  thou  in  the  cauld  blast 
On  yonder  lea,  on  yonder  lea. 


My  plaidie  to  the  angry  airt, 
I  d  shelter  thee,  I  'd  she 


shelter  thee : 
Or  did  Misfortune^s  bitter  storms 

Around  thee  blaw,  around  thee  Uaw, 
Thy  bield  should  be  my  bosom,  protection 

To  share  it  a',  to  share  it  a\ 

Or  were  I  in  the  wildest  waste, 

Sae  black  and  bare,  sae  black  and  bare. 
The  desert  were  a  paradise. 

If  thou  wert  there,  if  thou  wert  there : 
Or  were  I  monarch  o*  the  globe, 

"Wi^  thee  to  reign,  wi'  thee  to  reign, 
The  brightest  jewel  in  my  crown 

Wad  be  my  queen,  wad  be  my  queen. 

The  anecdote  is  a  trivial  one  in  itself;  but  we  feel  that  the 
circumstances — the  deadly  illness  of  the  poet,  the  beneficent 
worth  of  Miss  Lewars,  and  the  reasons  for  his  grateful  desire  of 
obliging  her — ^givc  it  a  value.  It  is  curious,  and  something  more, 
to  connect  it  with  the  subsequent  musical  fate  of  the  song;  for 
many  years  after,  when  Bums  had  become  a  star  in  memory's 
galaxy,  and  Jessy  Lewars  was  spending  her  quiet  years  of 
widowhood  over  her  book  or  her  knitting  in  a  little  parlour  in 
Maxwelltown,  the  verses  attracted  the  regard  of  Felix  Mendelssohn, 

>  This  set  of  the  old  song  is  firem  Jokntorii  Mutem^  t.  4t9. 
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who  seems  to  have  divined  the  peculiar  feeling  beyond  all  common 
love  which  Bnms  breathed  through  them.  By  that  admirable 
artist^  BO  like  our  great  bard  in  a  too  early  deaths  they  were 
married  to  an  air  of  exquisite  pathos^  'such  as  the  meeting  soul 
may  pierce/  Bums,  Jessy  Lewars,  Felix  Mendelssohn — genius, 
goodness,  and  tragic  melancholy,  all  combined  in  one  solemn  and 
profoundly  affecting  association ! 

Parliament  being  dissolved  in  May,  there  arose  a  new  contest 
for  the  Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright.  Mr  Heron  was  opposed  on 
this  occasion  by  the  Hon.  Montgomery  Stewart,  a  younger  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Galloway.  Bums,  reduced  in  health  as  he  was — con- 
fined, indeed,  to  a  sick-chamber — could  not  remain  an  unconcerned 
onlooker.  He  produced  a  ballad  at  once  more  allegorical  and 
more  bitter  against  Mr  Heron^s  opponents  than  any  launched  on 
the  former  occasion.  There  is  a  set  of  vagrant  traffickers  in 
Scotland,  somewhat  superior  to  pedlcrs,  and  called  Troggers. 
They  deal  in  clothes  and  miscellaneous  articles,  and  their  wares 
are  reo^niscd  under  the  general  name  of  Troggin.  Bums 
conceived  a  trogger,  with  the  characters  of  the  O^dloway  party 
for  a  stock. 

AN    EXCELLENT    NEW    SONG. 
TuwE — Buy  Broom  Betoms. 

Wha  will  buy  ray  troggin, 

Fine  election  ware ; 
Broken  trade  o'  Broughtoii, 
A'  in  high  repair. 
Buy  braw  trogfi^n, 

Frac  the  banks  o'  Dee ; 
Wha  wants  troggin 
Let  him  come  to  mc. 

There 's  a  noble  earl's 

Fame  and  high  renown,* 
For  an  auld  sang — 

It 's  thought  the  guids  wcie  stown. 
Buy  braw  troggin,  &c. 

Here 's  the  worth  o'  Broughton,* 

In  a  needle's  e'c ; 
Here  8  a  reputation 

Tint  by  Balmaghie.' 
Buy  braw  troggin,  &c. 

'  Tie  Earl  of  GaUowtj.        »  Mr  Murray,  of  Broughton.        »  Gonlon,  of  Balmagbks. 
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Here 's  its  stuff  and  lining, 

Cardoness's  head ;  ^ 
Fine  for  a  sodger, 

A^  the  wale  o'  lead.  choice 

Bny  braw  troggin,  &c. 

Here 's  a  little  wadset,  mortgage 

Buittle^B  scrap  o'  truth/ 
Pawned  in  a  gin-shop. 

Quenching  holy  drouth. 
Buy  braw  troggin,  &c. 

Here 's  an  honest  conscience 

Might  a  prince  adorn ; 
Prae  the  downs  o'  Tinwald — 

So  was  never  worn.' 
Buy  braw  troggin,  &c. 

Here 's  armorial  bearings, 

Prae  the  manse  o'  Urr; 
The  crest,  a  sour  crab-apple. 

Rotten  at  the  core.^ 
Buy  braw  troggin,  &c. 

Here  is  Satan's  picture. 

Like  a  bizzard  gled,  kite 

Pouncing  poor  B^castle,' 

Sprawlin'  as  a  taed. 
Buy  braw  troggin,  &c. 

Here's  the  font  where  Douglas 

Stane  and  mortar  names ; 
Lately  used  at  C[aily] 

Christening  M[urray*s]  crimes. 
Buy  braw  troggin,  &c. 

Here 's  the  worth  and  wisdom 

Collieston  can  boast;' 
By  a  thievish  midge  gntt 

They  had  been  nearly  lost. 
Buy  braw  troggin,  &c. 

'  Gordon,  of  Cordoness. 

'  Rev.  George  Maxwell,  minister  of  Boittle. 

'  A  bitter  allusion  to  Mr  Bushbj. 

*  This  appears  to  have  been  tbo  retaliatbn  for  the  epigram  lannched  bj  the  Ber.  Mr 
Mnirhead  against  Boms  after  the  election  of  last  year. 

*  Walter  Sloan  Lawrie,  of  Bedcastlo. 

*  Copland,  of  Collietton. 
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Here  is  Murray's  firagments 

O'  the  ten  commands; 
Gifted  by  black  Jock/ 

To  get  them  aff  his  hands. 
Buy  braw  troggin^  &c. 

Saw  ye  e'er  sic  troggin? 
If  to  buy  ye  're  dack, 
Homie's  tumin'  chapman —  the  Derii 

He  '11  buy  a'  the  pack. 
Buy  braw  troggin 

Frae  the  banks  o'  Dee ; 
Wha  wants  troggin 
Let  him  come  to  me. 

It  gives  a  new  idea  of  Bums^  that  he  should  have  been  able  to 
put  such  a  keen  edge  upon  his  satiric  weapon,  and  wield  it  with 
such  power,  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death. 

Mr  Heron  was  also  successful  in  this  contest,  an  event  which 
did  not  happen  till  the  poor  bard  had  been  laid  in  the  dust.  The 
election  being  subjected  to  the  judgment  of  a  committee,  Mr  Heron 
was  unseated.  He  died  on  his  way  down  to  Scotland.  Allan 
Cunningham  says:  'It  was  one  of  the  dreams  of  his  day — ^in 
which  Bums  indulged — that,  by  some  miraculous  movement,  the 
Tory  coundllors  of  the  king  would  be  dismissed,  and  the  Whigs, 
with  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  their  head,  rule  and  reign  in  their 
stead.  That  Heron  aided  in  strengthening  this  "devout  imagination" 
is  certain :  but  then  the  Laird  of  Kerroughtree  was  the  victim  of 
the  delusion  himself.^ 

Dr  Ciirrie  says  :  'The  sense  of  his  povcrt}^  and  of  the 
approaching  distress  of  his  infant  family,  pressed  heavily  on  Bums 
as  he  lay  on  the  bed  of  death ;  yet  he  alluded  to  his  indigence,  at 
times,  with  something  approaching  to  his  wonted  gaiety.  "  What 
business,"  said  he  to  Dr  Maxwell,  who  attended  him  with  the 
utmost  zeal,  "has  a  physician  to  waste  liis  time  on  me?  I  am  a 
poor  pigeon  not  worth  plucking.  Alas !  I  have  not  feathers 
enough  upon  me  to  carry  me  to  my  grave/^^  In  even  a  gayer 
spirit,  he  would  sometimes  scribble  verses  of  compliment  to  sweet 
young  Jessy  Lewars,  as  she  tripped  about  on  her  missions  of  gentle 
charity  from  hall  to  kitchen  and  from  kitchen  to  hall.  His 
surgeon,  Mr  Brown,  one  day  brought  in  a  long  sheet,  containing 
the  particulars  of  a  menagerie  of  wild  beasts  which  he  had  just 

*  John  Boshhy. 
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been  visiting.  As  Mr  Brown  was  handing  the  sheet  to  Miss 
Lewars^  Bums  seized  it^  and  wrote  npon  it  a  couple  of  verses 
with  red  chalk;  after  which  he  handed  it  to  Miss  Lewara^ 
saying  that  it  was  now  fit  to  be  presented  to  a  lady.  She  still 
possesses  the  sheet. 

Talk  not  to  me  of  savages 

From  Afidc's  burning  sun; 
No  savage  e'er  could  rend  my  hearty 

As^  Jessy^  thou  hast  done. 
But  Jessy's  lovely  hand  in  mine^ 

A  mutual  Mth  to  plight^ 
Not  even  to  view  the  heavenly  choir 

Would  be  so  blest  a  sight. 

On  another  occasion^  while  Miss  Lewars  was  waiting  upon  him  in 
his  sick-chamber^  he  took  up  a  crystal  goblet  containing  wine  and 
water^  and  after  writing  upon  it  the  following  verses^  in  the 
character  of  a  Toast,  presented  it  to  her : — 

Rll  me  with  the  rosy  wine, 
Call  a  toast — a  toast  divine ; 
Give  the  poef  s  darling  flame. 
Lovely  Jessy  be  the  name ; 
Then  thou  mayest  fireely  boast 
Thou  hast  given  a  peerless  toast. 

At  this  time  of  trouble,  on  Miss  Lewars  complaining  of  indis- 
position, he  said,  to  provide  for  the  worst,  he  would  write  her 
epitaph.  He  accordingly  inscribed  the  following  on  another 
goblet,  saying : '  That  will  be  a  companion  to  the  Toast :  * — 

Say,  sages,  what 's  the  charm  on  earth 

Can  turn  Death's  dart  aside  ? 
It  is  not  purity  and  worth. 

Else  Jessy  had  not  died. 

On  Miss  Lewars  recovering  a  little,  the  poet  said:  'There  is  a 
poetic  reason  for  it,'  and  wrote  the  following : — 

But  rarely  seen  since  Nature's  birth, 

The  natives  of  the  sky ; 
Yet  still  one  seraph 's  left  on  earth, 

For  Jessy  did  not  die. 

Then  he  would  also  jest  about  her  admirers,  and  speculate  on 
her  matrimonial  destiny.    'There's  Bob  Spalding/  he  would  say ; 
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'  he  lias  not  as  much  brains  as  a  midge  could  lean  its  elbow  on : 
he  won't  do.'  And  so  on  with  the  rest^  generally  ending  with  the 
declaration^  that  'being  a  poet^  he  was  also  a  prophet — ^for 
anciently  they  were  the  same  thing — and  he  could  therefore  fore- 
tell that  James  Thomson  would  be  the  man' — a  prediction  which 
time  fulfilled/ 

At  the  approach  of  the  4th  of  June,  Mrs  Walter  Riddel,  to 
whom  he  had  become  in  some  measure  reconciled,  desired  him 
to  go  to  the  Birthday  Assembly,  to  shew  his  loyalty,  and  at  the 
same  time  asked  him  for  a  copy  of  a  song  he  had  lately  written. 
He  answered  as  follows : — 


TO    MBS    RIDDEL. 

DuMFRiESy  4th  June  179C. 

I  am  in  such  miserable  health,  as  to  be  utterly  incapable  of 
shewing  my  loyalty  in  any  way.  Racked  as  I  am  with  rheumatisms, 
I  meet  every  face  with  a  greeting,  like  that  of  Balak  to  Balaam : 
'  Come,  curse  me,  Jacob ;  and  come,  defy  me,  Israel !'  So  say  I : 
Come,  curse  me  that  east  wind;  and  come,  defy  me  the  north! 
Would  you  have  me  in  such  circmnstances  copy  you  out  a  love- 
song? 

I  may  perhaps  see  you  on  Saturday,  but  I  will  not  be  at  the  ball. 
Why  should  I  ? — '  man  delights  not  me,  nor  woman  either ! '  Can 
you  supply  me  with  the  song.  Let  u^  all  be  unhappy  together  ? — do, 
if  you  can,  and  oblige  le  pautre  miserable,  R.  B. 

The  progress  of  the  unhappy  poet's  disease,  and  the  gradual 
setting  of  his  hopes  of  life,  arc  best  shewn  in  the  letters  he  wrote 
at  this  time.  What  immediatelv  follows  was  addressed  to  his 
worthy  friend  tlic  schoolmaster  of  Forfar,  whom  wc  •  have  seen 
writing  to  Bums  in  February,  "with  a  small  instalment  towards 
the  payment  of  a  debt  due  to  him.  It  is  a  letter  of  some  import- 
ance, from  the  light  which  it  throws  upon  the  bard's  present 
circumstances.  He  had  requested  money  from  Clarke  in  February ; 
a  small  sum  to  account  had  been  promptly  sent,  and  he  now 
asked  for  a  further  instalment.  Such  a  fact  at  once  shews  the 
straits  to  which  he  was  reduced  by  his  illness  and  the  reduction 
of  liis  salary,  and  how  little  was  required  to  help  him  through  the 
difficulty. 

*  The  amiablo  Jessy  Lewors,  hj  marriage  "Mm  James  Thomson,  spent  the  whole  of  her  life 
in  Domfxies,  and  died  there  in  Maj  1855. 
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TO    MB    JAMES    CLARKE, 

SCnOOLMASTBB,  FOBFAB. 

DuMFBiES,  26th  June  1796. 

My  dear  Clarke — Still,  still  the  victim  of  affliction !  Were  you 
to  see  the  emaciated  figm*e  who  now  holds  the  pen  to  yon,  you 
would  not  know  your  old  friend.  Whether  I  shall  ever  get  about 
again,  is  only  known  to  Him,  the  Great  Unknown,  whose  creature 
I  am.  Alas,  Clarke !  I  begin  to  fear  the  worst.  As  to  my  indi- 
vidual self,  I  am  tranquil,  and  would  despise  myself  if  I  were  not ; 
but  Bums's  poor  widow,  and  half  a  dozen  of  his  dear  little  ones — 
helpless  orphans ! — there  I  am  weak  as  a  woman's  tear.^  Enough 
of  this  !     'Tis  half  of  my  disease. 

I  duly  received  your  last,  enclosing  the  note."  It  came  extremely 
in  time,  and  T  am  much  obliged  by  your  pimctuality.  Again  I  must 
request  you  to  do  me  the  same  kindness.  Be  so  very  good  as, 
by  return  of  post,  to  enclose  me  another  note.  I  trust  you  can 
do  it  without  inconvenience,  and  it  will  seriously  oblige  me.  If 
I  must  go,  I  shall  leave  a  few  friends  behind  me,  whom  I  shall 
regret  while  consciousness  remains.  I  know  I  shall  live  in  their 
remembrance.  Adieu,  dear  Clarke.  That  I  shall  ever  see  you 
again  is,  I  am  afraid,  highly  improbable.  R.  B. 


TO  MR  JAMES  JOHNSON,  EDINBURGH. 

DuMFBiES,  4fA  July  1796. 

How  are  you,  my  dear  friend,  and  how  comes  on  your  fifth 
volume?  You  may  probably  think  that  for  some  time  past  I  have 
neglected  you  and  your  work ;  but,  alas !  the  hand  of  pain,  and 
sorrow,  and  care,  has  these  many  months  lain  heavy  on  me. 
Personal  and  domestic  affliction  have  almost  entirely  banished  that 
alacrity  and  life  with  which  I  used  to  woo  the  rural  Muse  of 
Scotia. 

You  are  a  good,  worthy,  honest  fellow,  and  have  a  good  right  to 
live  in  this  world — ^because  you  deserve  it.  Many  a  merry  meeting 
this  publication  has  given  us,  and  possibly  it  may  give  us  more, 
though,  alas !  I  fear  it.  This  protracting,  slow,  consuming  illness 
which  hangs  over  me,  will,  I  doubt  much,  my  ever-dear  friend, 
arrest  my  sun  before  he  has  well  reached  his  middle  career,  and  will 
turn  over  the  poet  to  far  more  important  concerns  than  studying 
the  brilliancy  of  wit  or  the  pathos  of  sentiment.     However,  hope  is 

'  *  But  I  am  weaker  than  a  woman's  tear.* — Troilut  and  Cressida, 

'  round-notes  are  so  mncli  the  cnirent  money  of  Scotland,  that  the  term  a  note  is  constantly 
used  to  nguify  twenty  shillings. 
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the  cordial  of  the  human  hearty  and  I  endeavour  to  cherish  it  as 
well  as  I  can. 

Let  me  hear  firom  you  as  soon  as  convenient.  Your  work  is  a 
great  one;  and  now  tnat  it  is  finished^  I  see^  if  we  were  to  b^^i 
again^  two  or  three  things  that  might  be  mended;  yet  I  will 
venture  to  prophesy^  that  to  future  ages  your  pubUcatioa  will  be 
the  text-book  and  standard  of  Scottish  song  and  music. 

I  am  ashamed  to  ask  another  favour  of  you^  because  you  have 
been  so  very  good  already;  but  my  wife  has  a  very  particular 
friend  of  hers,  a  young  lady  who  sings  weD^  to  whom  we  wishet 
to  present  the  Scots  Mtuical  Mtueum.  If  you  have  a  spare  copy, 
will  you  be  so  obliging  as  to  send  it  by  the  very  firstly,  as  I  am 
anxious  to  have  it  soon?  ^    Yours  ever^  B.  B. 

On  the  day  of  the  date  of  this  letter^  Bums  was  removed  to 
Brow^  a  sea-bathing  hamlet  on  the  Solway^  in  the  hope  of  improve- 
ment from  bathings  country  quarters^  and  riding. 


[TO    MB    OEOBGE    THOMSON. 

Bbow,  4ik  Jui^. 

My  deae  Sir — I  received  your  songs;  but  my  health  is  so  pre- 
carious^ nay^  dangerously  situated^  that  as  a  last  effort  I  am  here 
at  sea-bathing  quarters.  Besides  my  inveterate  rhemnatism^  my 
appetite  is  quite  gone,  and  I  am  so  emaciated  as  to  be  scarce  able 
to  support  myself  on  my  own  legs.  Alas !  is  this  a  time  for  me 
to  woo  the  Muses  ?  However,  I  am  still  anxiously  trilling  to  serve 
your  work,  and,  if  possible,  shall  try.  I  woidd  not  like  to  see 
another  employed,  unless  you  could  lay  your  hand  upon  a  poet 
whose  productions  would  be  equal  to  the  rest.  You  will  see  my 
remarks  and  alterations  on  the  mai^n  of  each  song.  My  address 
is  still  Dumfries.     Farewell,  and  God  bless  you !         R.  Burns.] 

The  handwriting  of  the  alx)ve  is  smaller  and  less  steady  than 
the  other  letters — like  the  writing  of  one  who,  in  the  interval,  had 
become  an  old  man. 

Mrs  Walter  Riddel,  being  likewise  in  poor  health,  was  now  living 
at  a  place  not  far  fit)m  the  village,  and  hearing  of  Bums's  arrival, 
she  invited  him  to  dinner,  and  sent  her  carriage  to  bring  him  to 
her  house,  for  he  was  unable  to  walk.     '  I  was  struck,^  says  this 

*  In  this  humble  nnd  delicate  ra.ianc-r  did  poor  Burns  ask  for  a  copy  of  a  work  of  wliich  lie 
was  principally  tho  founder,  and  to  which  ho  had  contributed,  ffratuitottsiy,  not  less  than  184 
wriginalf  altered^  and  collected  iong$  I  The  editor  haa  seen  180  transcribed  by  Ids  own  hand 
for  the  Aftttewn, — Grohek. 
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lady  in  a  confidential  letter  to  a  friend  written  soon  after^  'with 
his  appearance  on  entering  the  room.  The  stamp  of  death  was 
imprinted  on  his  features.  He  seemed  already  tonching  the  brink 
of  eternity.  His  first  salutation  was :  ''  Well^  madam^  have  you 
any  commands  for  the  other  world  ?  ^'  I  repUed^  that  it  seemed 
a  doubtful  case  which  of  us  should  be  there  soonest^  and  that  I 
hoped  he  would  yet  live  to  write  my  epitaph.  He  looked  in  my 
face  with  an  air  of  great  kindness^  and  expressed  his  concern  at 
seeing  me  look  so  ill^  with  his  accustomed  sensibility.  At  table^ 
he  ate  little  or  nothings  and  he  complained  of  having  entirely  lost 
the  tone  of  his  stomach.  We  had  a  long  and  serious  conversa- 
tion about  his  present  situation^  and  the  approaching  termination 
of  all  his  earthly  prospects.  He  spoke  of  his  death  without  any 
of  the  ostentation  of  philosophy,  but  with  firmness  as  well  as 
feeling,  as  an  event  likely  to  happen  very  soon,  and  which  gave 
him  concern  chiefly  from  leaving  his  four  children  so  young  and 
unprotected,  and  his  wife  in  so  interesting  a  situation — ^in  hourly 
expectation  of  lying-in  of  a  fifth.  He  mentioned,  with  seeming 
pride  and  satisfaction,  the  promising  genius  of  his  eldest  son,  and 
the  flattering  marks  of  approbation  he  had  received  firom  his 
teachers,  and  dwelt  particularly  on  his  hopes  of  that  boy's  future 
oondnct  and  merit.  His  aimety  for  his  fenuly  seemed  to  hang 
heavy  upon  him,  and  the  more  perhaps  from  the  reflection,  that 
he  had  not  done  them  all  the  justice  he  was  so  well  qualified  to 
do.  Passing  from  this  subject,  he  shewed  great  concern  about  the 
care  of  his  literary  fSune,  and  particularly  the  publication  of  his 
posthumous  works.  He  said  he  was  well  aware  that  his  death 
would  occasion  some  noise,  and  that  every  scrap  of  his  writing  would 
be  revived  against  him  to  the  injury  of  his  future  reputation :  that 
letters  and  verses  written  with  unguarded  and  improper  freedom, 
and  which  he  earnestly  wished  to  have  buried  in  oblivion,  would 
be  handed  about  by  idle  vanity  or  malevolence,  when  no  dread  of 
his  resentment  would  restrain  them,  or  prevent  the  censures  of 
shrill-tongued  malice,  or  the  insidious  sarcasms  of  envy,  from 
pouring  forth  all  their  venom  to  blast  his  fame. 

'  He  lamented  that  he  had  written  many  epigrams  on  persons 
against  whom  he  entertained  no  enmity,  and  whose  characters  he 
should  be  sorry  to  wound;  and  many  indifierent  poetical  pieces, 
which  he  feared  would  now,  with  all  their  imperfections  on  their 
head,  be  thrust  upon  the  world.  On  this  account,  he  deeply 
r^retted  having  deferred  to  put  his  papers  in  a  state  of  arrange- 
ment, as  he  was  now  quite  incapable  of  the  exertion.'    The  lady 
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goes  on  to  mention  man  j  other  topics  of  s  priTsie  natnre  on.  wUdi 
be  spdLe.  'The  OMiTenaition,'  she  adds,  'was  kept  vap  with  great 
erenness  and  animation  on  his  side.  I  had  ■'*M*w*  seen  his  mind 
greater  or  more  coUected.  There  was  fireqnentlj  a  oonaiderable 
degree  of  viTadty  in  his  laDieSy  and  they  would  probafalj  hare  had 
a  greater  share,  had  not  the  concern  and  dejection  I  oonld  not 
disgnise  ^ftt»p<^  the  ^irit  of  pleasantry  he  seemed  not  unwilling 
to  indulge. 

'  We  parted  about  sunset  on  the  evening  ci  that  day  (the  5th 
of  July  1796) :  the  nert  day  I  saw  him  again,  and  we  parted  to 
meet  no  more! 


TO    MR    CUHNINGHAM. 

Bbow,  Sea-halhmg  QmarUn,  1A  Jui^  1796. 

My  dear  CrNNiNGHAM — ^I  recdTed  yours  here  this  moment,  and 
am  indeed  highly  flattered  with  the  approbation  of  the  literary  circle 
you  mention — a  literary  circle  inferior  to  none  in  the  two  kingdoms. 
Alas !  my  friend,  I  fear  the  voice  of  the  bard  will  soon  be  heard 
among  you  no  more.  For  these  eight  or  ten  months,  I  have  been 
ailing,  sometimes  bedfast,  and  sometimes  not :  but  these  last  three 
months  I  have  been  tortured  with  an  excruciating  rheumatism, 
which  has  reduced  mc  to  nearly  the  last  stage.  You  actually  would 
not  know  me  if  you  saw  me.  Pale,  emaciated,  and  so  feeble  as 
occasionally  to  need  help  from  my  chair — ^my  spirits  fled !  fled ! — 
but  T  can  no  more  on  the  subject ;  only  the  medical  folks  tell  me 
that  ray  last  and  only  chance  is  bathing,  and  coimtry  quarters,  and 
riding.  The  deuce  of  the  matter  is  this :  when  an  exciseman  is 
off  duty,  his  salary  is  reduced  to  £3o  instead  of  £50.  What 
way,  in  the  name  of  thrift,  shall  I  maintain  myself,  and  keep  a 
horse  in  countrj'  quarters,  with  a  \vifc  and  five  children  at  home, 
on  jE35?  I  mention  this,  because  I  had  intended  to  beg  yomr 
utmost  interest,  and  that  of  all  the  friends  you  can  muster,  to 
move  our  Commissioners  of  Excise  to  grant  me  the  ftdl  salary ;  I 
daresay  you  know  them  all  personally.  If  they  do  not  grant  it 
mc,  I  must  lay  my  account  with  an  exit  truly  en  po'ete — ^if  I  die 
not  of  disease,  I  must  perish  with  hioiger. 

I  have  scut  you  one  of  the  songs ;  the  other  my  memory  does  not 
serve  rac  with,  and  I  have  no  copy  here ;  but  I  shall  be  at  home 
soon,  when  I  will  send  it  you.  Apropos  to  being  at  home :  Mrs 
Biums  threatens  in  a  week  or  two  to  add  one  more  to  my  paternal 
charge,  which,  if  of  the  right  gender,  I  intend  shall  be  introduced  to 
the  world  by  the  respectable  designation  of  Alexander  Cunningham 
Bums,  My  last  was  James  Glencaim,  so  you  can  have  no  objection 
to  the  company  of  nobility.     Farewell  I  R.  B. 
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TO    MB    GILBERT    BURNS. 

[Smuhyl  lOih  July  1796. 

Dear  Brother — It  will  be  no  very  pleasing  news  to  you  to  be 
told  that  I  am  dangerously  ill^  and  not  likely  to  get  better.  An 
inveterate  rheumatism  has  reduced  me  to  such  a  state  of  debility^ 
and  my  appetite  is  so  totally  gone^  that  I  can  scarcely  stand  on  my 
legs.  I  have  been  a  week  at  sea-bathings  and  I  will  continue  there^ 
or  in  a  friend^s  house  in  the  country^  all  the  summer.  God  keep 
my  wife  and  children ;  if  I  am  taken  from  their  head,  they  will  be 
poor  indeed.  I  have  contracted  one  or  two  serious  debts,  partly 
from  my  illness  these  many  months,  partly  from  too  much  thought- 
lessness as  to  expense  when  I  came  to  town,  that  will  cut  in  too 
much  on  the  little  I  leave  them  in  your  hands.  Remember  me  to 
my  mother.    Yours,  B,  B. 

For  several  months,  Mrs  Dunlop  had  maintained  an  obstinate 
silence  towards  Bums,  notwithstanding  his  having  frequently 
addressed  her.  The  cause  has  not  been  explained,  but  may  be 
surmised.  The  unfortunate  poet  now  wrote  to  her  for  the  last 
time. 

TO    MRS    DUNLOP. 

Bkow,  Uth  July  1796. 

Madam — I  have  written  you  so  often,  without  receiving  any 
answer,  that  I  would  not  trouble  you  again,  but  for  the  circum- 
stances in  which  I  am.  An  illness  which  has  long  hung  about  me, 
in  all  probability  will  speedily  send  me  beyond  that  bourn  whence 
iw  traveller  returns.  Your  friendship,  with  which  for  many  years 
you  honoured  me,  was  a  friendship  dearest  to  my  soul.  Your 
conversation,  and  especially  your  correspondence,  were  at  once 
highly  entertaining  and  instructive.  With  what  pleasure  did  I 
use  to  break  up  the  seal !  The  remembrance  yet  adds  one  pulse 
more  to  my  poor  palpitating  heart.     Farewell ! ! !  B.  B. 

Dr  Currie  states,  that  Bums  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  an 
explanation  of  Mrs  Dunlop's  silence,  and  an  assurance  of  the 
continuance  of  her  friendship  to  his  widow  and  children;  but 
though  her  friendly  attentions  to  the  latter  are  undoubted,  it 
was  Mrs  Bums's  constant  assertion,  that  there  must  have  been  a 
mistake  as  to  her  husband  having  received  an  explanation  of  Mrs 
Dunlop's  silence  in  any  form. 

After  a  few  da}n9,  sea-bathing  seemed  to  have  in  some  degree 
eased  the  pains  of  our  bard,  so  that  he  once  more  began  to 
entertain  hopes  of  life*    At  this  crisis,  a  sad  stroke  fell  upon  him, 
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in  the  form  of  a  letter  firom  a  Dumfries  solicitor^  surging  payment 
of  an  account^  now  ascertained  to  have  amoimted  to  &lj  4s.^  dne^ 
or  overdue^  to  a  draper  for  his  volunteer  uniform.  It' was  generally 
believed  of  this  tradesman  by  his  contemporaries,  that  he  would 
never  have  harassed  the  poor  poet  fbr  the  debt ;  indeed,  it  has  been 
represented,  that  Mr  Williamson  (for  such  was  his  name)^  had 
placed  this  and  some  other  overdue  accounts  in  the  solicitor's 
hands,  merely  because  it  seemed  the  most  convenient  mode  of 
collecting  them ;  and  it  is  the  report  of  Bums's  eldest  son,  that  the 
letter  addressed  by  Mr  Matthew  Penn  to  Bums,  did  not  contain 
any  threatening  expressions.  In  Scotland,  however,  a  letter  from 
a  writer  is  generally  r^arded  as  a  menacing  step  on  the  part  of  a 
creditor;  and  so  did  it  appear  on  the  present  occasion  to  Bums, 
whose  mind  was  too  gloomy  and  excitable  to  take  calm  views  on 
any  such  matter.  Struck  with  terror  lest  the  worst  extremities 
should  be  proceeded  to,  he  bethought  him  of  two  friends  who  might 
be  appealed  to  for  the  means  of  averting  so  dire  a  calamity. 

TO    MR    JAMES    BURNES, 

WBITIB,  M0NTB08B. 

PUMFRIEFI,  12/A  Jul\f. 

My  dear  Cousin — ^Whcn  you  oflfcrcd  me  money  assistance,  little 
did  I  tliiuk  I  should  want  it  so  soon.  A  rascal  of  a  haberdasher,  to 
whom  I  owe  a  considerable  bill,  taking  it  into  his  head  that  I  am 
dying,  has  commenced  a  process  against  me,  and  will  infallibly  put 
my  emaciated  body  into  jail.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  accom- 
modate .me,  and  that  by  return  of  post,  with  ten  pounds?  Oh, 
James !  did  you  know  the  pride  of  my  heart,  you  woidd  feel  doubly 
for  me !  Alas !  I  am  not  used  to  beg.  The  worst  of  it  is,  my 
health  was  coming  about  finely.  You  know,  and  my  physician 
assured  mc,  that  melancholy  and  low  spirits  are  half  my  disease — 
guess,  tlien,  my  horrora  since  this  business  began.  If  I  had  it 
settled,  I  would  be,  I  think,  quite  well  in  a  manner.  How  shall  I 
use  the  language  to  you — oh,  do  not  disappoint  me!  but  strong 
Necessity's  curst  command. 

I  have  been  tliiiiking  over  and  over  my  brother's  affairs,  and  I 
fear  I  must  cut  him  up ;  but  on  this  I  will  correspond  at  another 
time,  particularly  as  I  shall  [require]  your  advice. 

*  Burns  had  boon  a  debtor  to  Williamson  on  previous  occasions,  and  docs  not  appear  to  bare 
been  prompt  in  his  payments.  In  March  1794,  Messrs  Brown  and  Williamson,  clothiers, 
announced  to  Bams  that  they  were  dissohing  their  copartnery,  and  collecting  the  debts  due 
to  it.  They  enclosed  an  account  for  a  balance  of  jC?,  9s.,  duo  by  him  since  the  beginning  of 
the  preceding  year. 
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Forgive  me  for  once  more  mentioning  by  return  of  post — save  me 
from  ti^e  horrors  of  a  jail  I 

My  compliments  to  my  friend  James^^  and  to  all  the  rest.  I  do 
not  know  what  I  have  written.  The  subject  is  so  horrible^  I  dare 
not  look  it  over  again.    Farewell !  B.  B. 


BURNS    TO    MR    THOMSON. 

Brow,  on  the  Solway  Frith,  12lh  July  1706. 

After  all  my  boasted  independence^  curst  Necessity  compels  me 
to  implore  you  for  five  pounds.  A  cruel  scoundrel  of  a  haber- 
dasher^ to  whom  I  owe  an  account^  taking  it  into  his  head  that  I 
am  dyings  has  commenced  a  process^  and  will  infallibly  put  me  into 
jail.  Do^  for  God's  sake^  send  mc  that  sum^  and  that  by  return  of 
post.  Forgive  me  this  earnestness;  but  the  horrors  of  a  jail  have 
made  me  half  distracted.  I  do  not  ask  all  this  gratuitously ;  for^ 
upon  returning  healthy  I  hereby  promise  and  engage  to  furnish  you 
with  five  pounds^  worth  of  the  neatest  song-genius  you  have  seen. 
I  tried  my  hand  on  Roihemurchie  this  morning.  The  measure  is  so 
difficulty  that  it  is  impossible  to  infuse  much  genius  into  the  lines ; 
they  are  on  the  other  side.    Forgive,  foi^ve  me ! 

To  think  of  Bums  composing  love-verses  in  these  circumstances  ! 
It  was  to  happy  days  spent  on  the  banks  of  the  Devon  during 
the  short  blaze  of  his  fame^  and  to  Charlotte  Hamilton  and  her 
youthful  loveliness^  that  his  mind  reverted  at  this  gloomy  time. 

FAIREST    MAID    ON    DEVON    BANKS. 

Twm^^Boikemurt^ie, 
cnOBUs. 

Fairest  maid  on  Devon  banks^ 

Crystal  Devon,  winding  Devon, 
Wilt  thou  lay  that  fix)wn  aside. 

And  smile  as  thou  wert  wont  to  do  ? 

Pull  well  thou  know'st  I  love  thee  dear, 
Couldst  thou  to  malice  lend  an  ear  ? 
Oh,  did  not  love  exclaim :  '  Forbear, 
Nor  use  a  faithftd  lover  so  ! ' 

Then  come,  thou  fairest  of  the  fair. 
Those  wonted  smiles,  oh,  let  me  share ! 
And  by  thy  beauteous  self  I  swear. 
No  love  but  thine  my  heart  shaU  know. 

1  The  Bon  of  Mr  Buniea,  then  a  youth  of  sizteen.    Thia  respectable  man,  the  father  of 
$ir  Alexander  Bumee,  died  in  fpring  1862. 


9M  UVS  ASTD 


Mr  Bnrneiiy  wlio  wm  hoc  a  ridi  mn,  but  fomemBi,  like  Ui 
flliMtrioQi  rdatiTe,  of  a  Hbcnl  hcsrt,  immfiiiitrlf  wan  Ae  nm 
MkecL  Mr  TbcaHoa,  wbo  wm  in  uitmumiicei  not  gvei% 
fopcrior  to  theme  of  Bnmi  tmnifif,  but  wbo  also  pooHMed  a  Kbenl 
n^twrt,  had  been  rnmfnarfng  on  the  iUncfli  of  the  poet,  and  addng 
himaelf  if,  at  fucfa  a  time,  a  firesh  present  of  fire  pounds  was  not 
likdj  to  be  taken  more  kindlj  than  that  which  he  had  aent  tiiiee 
yean  before.  Between  two  snch  enthnsiasts,  in  their  iqpectiie 
domeatic  drcmnatances,  snch  a  donation  did  not  tml jr  bear  the  air 
of  meanness  which  some  writers  hare  nnce  attributed  to  it.  At  all 
erents,  it  was  what  Mr  Thomson  had  it  in  his  power  to  gire,  and  he 
sent  it  with  all  his  nsnal  oordiality. 

ME    THOMSON    TO    BURNS. 

14fi  Juhf  1796. 

My  dear  Sir — Ever  since  I  received  yoor  melancholy  letters  by 
Mrs  Ilyslop,  I  have  been  ruminating  in  what  manner  I  could 
endeavour  to  alleviate  your  sufierings.  Again  and  again  I  thought 
of  a  [iccuniary  offer^  but  the  recollection  of  one  of  your  letters  on 
this  subject^  and  the  fear  of  offending  your  independent  spirit^ 
clicckc<l  my  rcsr^lution.  I  thank  you  heartily^  therefore^  for  the 
frankness  of  your  letter  of  the  12th^  and  with  great  pleasure  endosc 
a  draft  for  the  very  sum  I  proposed  sending.  Would  I  were 
Cliaiiccllor  of  the  Kxclic(|ucr  but  for  one  day^  for  your  sake  ! 

Pray,  my  gcxxl  sir,  is  it  not  possible  for  you  to  muster  a  volume 
of  iKH!try  ?  If  too  much  trouble  to  you,  in  the  present  state  of  your 
heal  til,  Hom(;  )it<;rary  friend  might  be  found  here,  who  would  select 
and  airanf^c  from  your  manuscripts,  and  take  upon  him  the  task  of 
editor.  In  tlic  meantime,  it  coidd  be  advertised  to  be  published  by 
subMcription.  Do  not  shun  this  mode  of  obtaining  the  value  of 
your  labour :  rcmeml>er.  Pope  published  the  Iliad  by  subscription. 
Think  of  this,  my  dear  Bums,  and  do  not  reckon  me  intrusive 
with  my  adviire.  You  are  too  well  convinced  of  the  respect  and 
friendship  I  bear  you,  to  impute  anything  I  say  to  an  unworthy 
motive.     Yours  faithfully. 

Tluj  verses  to  Rothernurchie  will  answer  finely.  I  am  happy 
to  see  you  can  still  tune  your  lyre. 

A  kind-hearted  friend,  Mr  Oracie,  banker  in  Dumfries,  sent  to 
inciuiro  after  the  jwet's  health,  and  to  offer  Ids  carriage  to  bring 
him  back  to  his  home. 

TO    JAMES    GRACIE,    ESQ. 

Brow,  Wednesday  Morning  [13/A  «7if/y]. 

AIv  DKAR  Sitt — It  would  [be]  doing  high  injustice  to  this  place 
not  to  ackuowlcdgo  tliat  my  rheumatisms  have  derived  great  benefits 
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from  it  already ;  but^  alas  !  my  loss  of  appetite  still  continues.  I 
shall  not  need  your  kind  o£fer  this  week,  and  I  return  to  town  the 
beginning  of  next  week^  it  not  being  a  tide-week.  I  am  detaining 
a  man  in  a  burning  hurry.     So^  God  bless  you  !  R.  B. 

The  delicate  condition  of  Mrs  Bums  had  of  course  prevented 
her  from  accompanying  her  husband  to  Brow.  He  addressed  her 
thus^  apparently  on  the  14th  : 


TO    MRS    BUBNS. 

Brow,  Thursday. 

My  DEAREST  Love — ^I  delayed  writing  until  I  could  tell  you  what 
effect  sea-bathing  was  likely  to  produce.  It  would  be  injustice  to 
deny  that  it  has  eased  my  pains^  and  I  think  has  strengthened  me : 
but  my  appetite  is  still  extremely  bad.  No  flesh  nor  fish  can  I 
swallow;  porridge  and  milk  are  the  only  thing  I  can  taste.  I  am 
very  happy  to  hear,  by  Miss  Jess  Lewars,  that  you  are  all  well.  My 
very  best  and  kindest  compliments  to  her,  and  to  all  the  children. 
I  will  see  you  on  Sunday.     Your  affectionate  husband,         R.  B. 

Mr  MTDiarmid  of  Dumfries  communicated  to  Mr  Lockhart  an 
anecdote  of  Bums  referrible  to  this  time.  '  Rousseau,  we  all  know, 
when  dying,  wished  to  be  carried  into  the  open  air,  that  he  might 
obtain  a  parting  look  of  the  glorious  orb  of  day.  A  night  or  two 
before  Bums  left  Brow,  he  drank  tea  with  Mrs  Craig,  widow  of 
the  minister  of  Ruthwell.  His  altered  appearance  excited  much 
silent  sympathy;  and  the  evening  being  beautiful,  and  the  sun 
shining  brightly  through  the  casement.  Miss  Craig — ^now  Mrs 
Henry  Duncan* — was  afraid  the  light  might  be  too  much  for  him, 
and  rose  with  the  view  of  lettmg  down  the  window-blinds.  Bums 
immediately  guessed  what  she  meant;  and,  regarding  the  young 
lady  with  a  look  of  great  benignity,  said :  ''  Thank  you,  my  dear, 
for  your  kind  attention ;  but  oh,  let  him  shine :  he  will  not  shine 
long  for  me  !"^ 

Before  leaving  Brow,  Bums  experienced  a  new  attack  of  fever. 
According  to  Allan  Cunningham,  who  was  living  in  Dumfries  at 
the  time,  the  poet  'returned  on  the  18th,  in  a  small  spring-cart. 
The  ascent  to  his  house  was  steep,  and  the  cart  stopped  at  the 
foot  of  the  Mill-hole-brae :  when  he  alighted,  he  shook  much,  and 

'  Mrs  Dnncan  was  the  wife  of  the  late  highly  estimable  Dr  Duncan,  minister  of  Rnthwell, 
the  originator  of  savings-hanks  in  Scotland,  and  the  first  describcr  of  reptilian  footsteps  on  the 
surfaces  of  ancient  strata. 
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stood  with  difficulty;  he  seemed  unable  to  stand  npright.  He 
stooped  as  if  in  pain,  and  walked  tottering  towards  his  own  door: 
his  looks  were  hollow  and  ghastly,  and  those  who  saw  him  then 
expected  never  to  see  him  in  life  again.'  Dr  Cnrrie,  who  probably 
had  exact  information  r^^arding  the  case  firom  MaxweOj  says: 
'At  this  time  a  tremor  pervaded  his  firame;  Ins  tongue  wis 
parched,  and  his  mind  sank  into  delirium  when  not  roused  by 
conversation/ 

On  returning  to  his  homc^  he  wrote  what  is  supposed  to  be 
the  last  letter  or  composition  of  any  kind  penned  by  him.  It 
was  addressed  to  his  father-in-law,  and  related  to  an  expected 
domestic  event  which  helped  in  no  small  degree  to  deepen  the 
tragic  character  of  the  hour. 

TO    MR    JAMES    ABMOUB,    MAUGHLINE. 

DUMFBIEfl,  IStk  JwJtff  1796. 

My  DEAR  Sir — Do,  for  Heaven's  sake,  send  Mrs  Armour  here 
immediately.  My  wife  is  hourly  expecting  to  be  put  to  bed.  Good 
Gkxl !  what  a  situation  for  her  to  be  in,  poor  girl,^  without  a  firiend ! 
I  returned  from  sea-bathing  quarters  to-day,  and  my  medical  firiends 
would  almost  persuade  me  that  I  am  better;  but  I  think  and  fed 
that  my  strength  is  so  gone,  that  the  disorder  will  prove  &tal  to 
me.     Your  son-in-law,  R.  B. 

The  life  of  Bums  was  now  to  be  measured  by  hours  rather  than 
days.  To  secure  the  quietness  demanded  at  such  a  time,  his  foiur 
little  boys  were  sent  to  the  house  of  Mr  Lewars.  Jessy  hovered 
by  his  couch  Avith  her  usual  assiduity.  Fiiullater  came  occasionally 
to  soothe  the  last  moments  of  his  friend.  Early  in  the  morning 
of  the  21st,  Bums  had  sunk  into  delirium,  and  it  became  evident 
that  nature  was  well-nigh  exhausted.  Dr  Maxwell,  who  had 
watched  by  his  bed  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  was  gone,  and 
the  only  persons  who  remained  in  the  room  were  a  pair  of  humble 
but  sympathising  neighbours.  The  children  were  sent  for  to  see 
their  parent  for  the  last  time  in  life.  They  stood  round  the  bed, 
while  calmly  and  gradually  he  sank  into  his  last  repose.  The 
eldest  son  retained  a  distinct  recollection  of  the  scene,  and  has 
reported  the  sad  fact,  that  the  last  words  of  the  bard  were  a 
muttered  execration  against  the  legal  agent  by  whose  letter, 
wittingly  or  unwittingly,  the  parting  days  of  Bums  had  been 
imbittered. 

*  Mrs  BnniB  was  not  yet  thirty  jrcars  of  ago. 
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Though  much  of  the  conduct  and  conyersation  of  Burns  was 
matter  of  disapprobation  with  a  portion  of  society  in  his  own 
district^  his  death  caused  a  general  feeling  of  regret  throughout 
Dumfries  and  its  neighbourhood.  By  high  and  low,  his  genius 
had  been  admired.  Many  knew  well  the  generous  character  of 
the  man.  All  deplored  the  premature  extinction  of  a  spirit 
which,  but  a  few  years  before,  had  shone  out  upon  society  with  so 
bright  a  promise.  They  also  sympathised  with  the  young  widow 
and  her  helpless  children,  now  left  without  any  provision  for  the 
Aiture.  In  the  general  public,  although  the  death  of  Bums  was 
communicated  through  an  authoritatiye  channel  in  a  manner 
disrespectful  to  his  memory,^  the  same  sentiments  of  regret  and 
sympathy  prevailed.  The  nation  seemed  to  fed  at  its  heart  a 
pang  of  self-accusation  for  not  having  better  appreciated  and 
done  more  to  foster  a  genius  so  extraordinary.  It  felt,  and  felt 
truly,  that  many  a  year  might  pass  ere  another  equal  to  him 
should  arise. 

The  fdneral  of  Bums  is  well  described  by  Dr  Currie.  'The 
Gentlemen  Volunteers  of  Dumfries  determined  to  bury  their 
illustrious  associate  with  military  honours,  and  every  preparation 
was  made  to  render  this  last  service  solemn  and  impressive.  The 
Fencible  Infantry  of  Angusshire,  and  the  regiment  of  cavalry  of 
the  Cinque  Ports,   at  that  time  quartered  in  Dumfries,'  offered 

'  Tho  newspaper  notice  here  adverted  to  must  hare  been  the  production  of  some  ii\judicious 
friend:  —  *  On  the  21st  inst.,  died  at  DumfHes,  after  a  lingering  iUness,  the  celebrated 
BoBEBT  Burns.  His  poetical  compodtions,  distingaished  equallj  by  the  force  of  native 
humour,  by  the  warmth  and  the  tenderness  of  passion,  and  by  the  glowing  touches  of  a  descrip- 
tive pencil — will  remain  a  lasting  monument  of  the  vigour  and  versatility  of  a  mind  guided 
only  by  the  Lights  of  Nature  and  the  Inspirations  of  Genius.  The  public,  to  whose  amusement 
he  has  so  largely  contributed,  will  hear  with  regret,  that  his  extraordinary  endowments  were 
accompanied  with  frailties  which  rendered  them  useless  to  himself  and  his  family.  The  last 
moments  of  his  short  life  were  spent  in  sickness  and  indigence ;  and  his  widow,  with  five 
infant  children,  and  in  hourly  expectation  of  a  sixth,  is  now  left  without  any  resource  but 
what  she  may  hope  from  the  regard  due  to  the  memory  of  her  husband. 

*  The  public  are  respectfully  informed,  that  contributions  for  the  wife  and  family  of  the  late 
Robert  Bums,  who  are  left  in  circumstances  of  extreme  distress,  will  be  received  at  the  houses 
of  Sir  William  Forbes  &  Co.,  of  Messrs  Mansfield,  Ramsay,  &  Co.,  and  at  the  shops  of  the 
Edinburgh  booksellers. 

*  As  it  is  proposed  to  publish,  some  time  hence,  a  posthumous  volume  of  the  poetical  remains 
of  Robert  Bums,  for  the  benefit  of  the  author's  family,  his  friends  and  acquaintances  are 
requested  to  transmit  such  pooms  and  Utters  as  happen  to  be  in  their  possession  to  Alexander 
Cunningham,  writer,  George's  Street,  Edinburgh ;  or  to  John  Syme,  Esq.,  of  Ryedale, 
Dumfries.' — £dm,  AdvertUer,  Jtdy  26. 

*  The  Cinque  Ports  Cavalry  had  arrived  in  Dumfries  only  a  few  days  before  the  death  of 
Bums.  Among  the  junior  ofiicers  was  the  Hon.  Mr  Jenkinson,  afterwards  Earl  of  Liverpool 
and  prime  minister  of  England. 
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their  assistance  on  this  occasion;  the  principal  inhabitants  of 
the  town  and  neighbonrhood  determined  to  walk  in  the  fimeral 
procession;  and  a  vast  oonoourse  of  persons  assembled,  some  of 
them  firom  a  considerable  distance,  to  witness  the  obsequies  of  the 
Scottish  bard.  On  the  evening  of  the  26th  of  July,  the  remains 
of  Bums  were  removed  firom  his  house  to  the  Town  Hall,  and 
the  funeral  took  place  on  the  succeeding  day.^  A  party  of 
the  Volunteers,  selected  to  perform  the  miUtary  duty  in  the 
church-yard,  stationed  themselves  in  the  firont  of  the  procession, 
with  their  arms  reversed ;  the  main  body  of  the  corps  surrounded 
and  supported  the  coffin,  on  which  were  placed  the  hat  and  sword 
of  their  firiend  and  fellow-soldier;  the  numerous  body  of  attendants 
ranged  themselves  in  the  rear;  while  the  Fencible  regiments  of 
infantry  and  cavalry  lined  the  streets  from  the  Tovni  Hall  to  the 
burial-ground  in  the  southern  church-yard,  a  distance  of  more 
than  half  a  mile.  The  whole  procession  moved  forward  to  that 
sublime  and  affecting  strain  of  music,  the  Dead  March  in  Saul; 
and  three  volleys  fired  over  his  grave  marked  the  return  of  Bums 
to  his  parent  earth!  The  spectacle  was  in  a  high  d^ree  grand 
and  solemn,  and  accorded  with  the  general  sentiments  of  sympathy 
and  sorrow  which  the  occasion  had  called  forth.' 

Dr  Curric  adds :  '  It  was  an  affecting  circumstance,  that  on  the 
morning  of  the  day  of  her  husband's  funeral^  Mrs  Bums  was 
undergoing  the  pains  of  labour,  and  that,  during  tlie  solemn  service 
we  have  just  been  describing,  the  posthumous  son  of  our  poet  was 
boni.'  This  child  was  named  Maxwell,  in  honour  of  Dr  MaxweU, 
the  physician  who  had  attended  Bums  on  his  death-bed.  He 
died  in  infancy. 

As  Dr  Currie's  description  of  Burns  was  composed  under 
advantages  which  no  subsequent  writer  can  enjoy,  and  is  an 
elegant  piece  of  ^vriting,  I  am  induced  to  transfer  it  to  these 
pages. 

'  Bums  was  nearly  five  feet  ten  inelies  in  height,  and  of  a  form 
that  indicated  agility  as  well  as  strength.  His  well-raised  forehead, 
shaded  with  black  curling  hair,  indicated  extensive  capacity.  His 
eyes  were  large,  dark,  fiill  of  ardour  and  intelligence.  His  face  was 
well  formed;  and  his  countenance  imcommonly  interesting  and 
expressive.     His  mode  of  dressing,  which  was  often  slovenly,  and 

*  The  Edinburgh  Advertiser  of  Friday  the  29th  contains  a  paragraph,  dated  *  Dumfries, 
26th  July,'  which  says  that  *  the  remains  of  Bums  were  interred  on  Motiday,  with  militazy 
honoiurs  and  every  suitable  respect.*  Monday  was  the  25th,  and  this  undoubtedly  was  the 
day  of  the  funenL 
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a  certain  Mness  and  bend  in  his  shoulders^  chaxacteristic  of  his 
original  profession^  disguised  in  some  degree  the  natural  symmetry 
and  elegance  of  his  form.  The  external  appearance  of  Bums  was 
most  strikingly  indicative  of  the  character  of  his  mind.  On  a  first 
view^  his  physiognomy  had  a  certain  air  of  coarseness,  mingled, 
however,  with  an  expression  of  deep  penetration,  and  of  calm 
thoughtfulness,  approaching  to  melancholy.  There  appeared  in  his 
first  manner  and  address,  perfect  ease  and  self-possession,  but  a 
stem  and  almost  supercilious  elevation,  not,  indeed,  incompatible 
with  openness  and  afiability,  which,  however,  bespoke  a  mind 
conscious  of  superior  talents.  Strangers  that  supposed  themselves 
approaching  an  Ayrshire  peasant  who  could  make  rhymes,  and  to 
whom  their  notice  was  an  honour,  found  themselves  speedily 
overawed  by  the  presence  of  a  man  who  bore  himself  with  dignity, 
and  who  possessed  a  singular  power  of  correcting  forwardness  and 
of  repelling  intrusion.^  But  though  jealous  of  the  respect  due  to 
himself.  Bums  never  enforced  it  where  he  saw  it  was  willingly 
paid;  and  though  inaccessible  to  the  approaches  of  pride,  he  was 
open  to  every  advance  of  kindness  and  of  benevolence.  His  dark 
and  haughty  countenance  easily  relaxed  into  a  look  of  good-will, 
of  pity,  or  of  tenderness ;  and  as  the  various  emotions  succeeded 
each  other  in  his  mind,  assumed  with  equal  ease  the  expression 
of  the  broadest  humour,  of  the  most  extravagant  mirth,  of  the 
deepest  melancholy,  or  of  the  most  sublime  emotion.  The  tones 
of  his  voice  happily  corresponded  with  the  expression  of  his 
features,  and  with  the  feelings  of  his  mind.  When  to  these 
endowments  are  added  a  rapid  and  distinct  apprehension,  a  most 
powerful  imderstanding,  and  a  happy  command  of  language-of 
strength  as  well  as  brilliancy  of  expression — we  shall  be  able  to 
account  for  the  extraordinary  attractions  of  his  conversation — 
for  the  sorcery  which,  in  his  social  parties,  he  seemed  to  exert  on 

^  *  During  his  residence  in  Glasgow,  a  characteristic  instance  occurred  of  the  way  in  which 
he  would  repress  petulance  and  presumption.  A  young  man  of  some  literary  pretensions,  who 
had  newly  commenced  husiness  as  a  bookseller,  had  been  in  the  practice  of  writing  notices  of 
Bums's  poems  in  a  style  so  flippant,  and  withal  so  patronising,  as  to  excite  feelings  in  the 
poet  towards  him  very  different  from  what  he  counted  upon.  Reckoning,  however,  upon  a 
▼eiy  grateful  reception  from  Bums,  he  was  particularly  anxious  for  an  early  introduction  to 
his  company ;  and,  as  his  friends  knew,  had  been  at  some  puns  to  prepare  himself  for  making 
a  dazzling  impression  upon  the  Ayrshire  ploughman,  as  it  was  then  the  fashion,  amongst  a 
certain  kind  of  literary  folks,  to  call  the  poet.  At  the  moment  the  introduction  took  place, 
Bums  was  engaged  in  one  of  his  happiest  and  most  playful  veins  with  my  friend  and  another 
intimate  or  two ;  but  upon  the  gentleman's  presentation,  who  advanced  in  a  manner  sufficiently 
affable,  the  "  ploughman"  assumed  an  air  of  such  dignified  coldness,  as  firoze  him  into  complete 
silence  during  the  time  he  remained  in  his  company.* — Corrt^pcndeni  qfih^  Scottman^  1828. 


il^  ufz  ASS  woxsj:  or 


exfid.     Ilift  firore  Ksnied  to  bear 

UktkA  u<d  eniiiTrmcsaK.     It  Boemwd  ntber  BooUed  br 
liur  tiME:  rr/Qsb  euraan  <;f  asneoknc.  tiazk  tiie  fcnxler 
of  tl«  beik»-lettra.     Hk  iEsnzra  vere  wimjiwi  vxik  tk  hoAw 
AaruMi  of  iudepeadczioe,  aiid  tlie  inmntm  of  iywiiiiiit»  thnm^h 
urx   airr>:BUity  pve-^nuxKooe ;  tLe  anhnBtcd  cxpreaiaBi  of  oom- 
textjtiioe  vcre  almost  pfacnliar  to  hrmnrtf;  tbe  npii  HglitiiiiigB  of 
Ids   ere  were    aJwajri  the   faarixngerB  of  Botne   fl»h  of  geDiQ% 
vbetlier  ther  durted  the  fiery  gknoa  of  inmhgd  mod  indigiiant 
9aytri*mtr,  or  lifamed  vitli  the  impinnfinfd  aentiiiic&t  of  ferrcBft 
and  ixDpetur/oB  affcctionft.     His  Toioe  akme  oofold  impnirre  upon  die 
mzfpc  <ji  biB  ere :    tonoroiu^  replete  widi  the  finett  wMwHil^ri^yr^f^ 
it    aJtematC'ly    captivated    the  ear    with    the   mdody  of    poetic 
numbers^    tl:^   penpicuitr  of  nervoiu   reasoning,    or   the   ardent 
aallien  of  enthnsaatic  patriotiam.    The  kecnnfaw  of  aatire  was,  I 
am  almost  at  a  loai  whether  to  say  his  /wU  or  his  fiilble ;  for 
tbooj^h  nature  had  endowed  him  with  a  portioa  of  the  moat 
pointed  excellence  in  that  dangerons  talent,  he  sofiered  it  too 
often  to  be  the  vehicle  of  personal,   and  sometimes  nnfnnnAfA^ 
animosities.     It  was  not  always  that  sportiveness  of  humonr,  that 
''uijwary  pleasantry,*"  which  Sterne  has  depicted  with  touches  ao 
conciliator}',  but  the  darts  of  ridicule  were  firequently  directed  as  the 
caprice  of  the  imitant  su^^ested,  or  as  the  altercations  of  parties  and 
of  ]x;rHrins  happened   to  kindle  the  restlessness  of  his  spirit  into 
interest  or  aversion.     This,  however,  was  not  invariably  the  case; 
his  wit  (wLich  is  no  unusual  matter  indeed)  liad  always  the  start  of 
his  juilgnient,  and  would  lead  him  to  the  indulgence  of  raillery 
uniformly  acute,  but  often  unaccompanied  with  the  least  desire  to 
wound.     Ilic  supjjression  of  an  arch  and  full-pointed  bon-mot,  firom 
a  dread  of  ofl'ending  its  object,  the  sage  of  Zurich  very  properly 
classes  as  a  virtue  only  to  be  sought  for  in  the  calendar  of  saints; 
if  HO,  Bums  must  not  be  too  severely  dealt  with  for  being  rather 
deficient  in  it.     He  paid  for  his  mischievous  wit  as  dearly  as  any 
one  could  do.     '^'Twas  no  extravagant  arithmetic,"  to  say  of  him, 
as  was  said  of  Yorick,  that  "  for  every  ten  jokes  he  got  a  hundred 
enemies;"  but  much  allowance  will  be  made  by  a  candid  mind  for 
the  splenetic  warmth  of  a  spirit  whom  *'  distress  had  spited  with  the 
world,"  and  which,  imbounded  in  its  intellectual  sallies  and  pursuits, 
continually  experienced  the  curbs  imposed  by  the  waywardness  of  his 
fortune.    The  vivacity  of  his  wishes  and  temper  was  indeed  checked 
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by  almost  habitual  disappointments^  which  sat  heavy  on  a  heart  that 
acknowledged  the  niling  passion  of  independence^  without  having 
ever  been  placed  beyond  the  grasp  of  penury.  His  soul  was  never 
languid  or  inactive^  and  his  genius  was  extinguished  only  with  the 
last  spark  of  retreating  life.  His  passions  rendered  him^  according 
as  they  disclosed  themselves  in  affection  or  antipathy^  an  object  of 
enthusiastic  attachment^  or  of  decided  enmity ;  for  he  possessed  none 
of  that  negative  insipidity  of  character^  whose  love  might  be  regarded 
with  indifference^  or  whose  resentment  could  be  considered  with 
contempt.  In  this^  it  should  seem,  the  temper  of  his  associates  took 
the  tincture  from  his  own ;  for  he  acknowledged  in  the  universe  but 
two  classes  of  objects — ^those  of  adoration  the  most  fervent,  or  of 
aversion  the  most  imcontroUablej  and  it  has  been  frequently  a 
reproach  to  him,  that,  unsusceptible  of  indifference,  often  hating 
where  he  ought  only  to  have  despised,  he  alternately  opened  his 
heart  and  poured  forth  the  treasures  of  his  imderstauding  to  such 
as  were  incapable  of  appreciating  the  homage,  and  elevated  to  the 
privileges  of  an  adversary  some  who  were  unqualified  in  all  respects 
for  the  honour  of  a  contest  so  distinguished. 

'  It  is  said  that  the  celebrated  Dr  Johnson  professed  to  "  love  a 
good  hater  " — a  temperament  that  would  have  singularly  adapted  him 
to  cherish  a  prepossession  in  favour  of  our  bard,  who  perhaps  fell  but 
little  short  even  of  the  surly  doctor  in  this  qualification,  as  long  as  the 
disposition  to  ill-will  continued ;  but  the  warmth  of  his  passions  was 
fortunately  corrected  by  their  versatmty.  He  was  seldom,  indeed 
never,  implacable  in  his  resentments,  and  sometimes,  it  has  been 
alleged,  not  inviolably  faithful  in  his  engagements  of  friendship. 
Much,  indeed,  has  been  said  about  his  inconstancy  and  caprice ;  but 
I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  they  originated  less  in  a  levity  of 
sentiment,  than  from  an  extreme  impetuosity  of  feeling,  which 
rendered  him  prompt  to  take  umbrage ;  and  his  sensations  of  pique, 
where  he  fancied  he  had  discovered  the  traces  of  neglect,  scorn,  or 
unkindness,  took  their  measure  of  asperity  from  the  overflowings 
of  the  opposite  sentiment  which  preceded  them,  and  which  seldom 
failed  to  r^ain  its  ascendancy  in  his  bosom  on  the  return  of  calmer 
reflection.  He  was  candid  and  manly  in  the  avowal  of  his  errors, 
and  his  avowal  was  a  reparation.  His  native  fierti  never  forsaking 
him  for  a  moment,  the  value  of  a  firank  acknowledgment  was 
enhanced  tenfold  towards  a  generous  mind,  from  its  never  being 
attended  with  servility.  His  mind,  organised  only  for  the  stronger 
and  more  acute  operations  of  the  passions,  was  impracticable  to  the 
efforts  of  superciliousness  that  would  have  depressed  it  into  humility. 
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and  equally  superior  to  the  encroachments  of  yenal  snggestions  that 
might  have  led  him  into  the  mazes  of  hypocrisy 

'That  Bums  had  received  no  classical  education^  and  was 
acquainted  with  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors  only  through  the 
medium  of  translations^  is  a  tsiCt  of  which  all  who  were  in  the  habit 
of  conversing  with  him  might  readily  be  convinced.  I  have;,  indeed^ 
seldom  observed  him  to  be  at  a  loss  in  conversation,  unless  where 
the  dead  languages  and  their  writers  have  been  the  subjects  of 
discussion.  When  I  have  pressed  him  to  tell  me  why  he  never 
applied  himself  to  acquire  the  Latin,  in  particular,  a  language  which 
his  happy  memory  would  have  so  soon  enabled  him  to  be  master  o^ 
he  used  only  to  reply  with  a  smUe,  that  he  had  already  learnt  all 
the  Latin  he  desired  to  know,  and  that  was  omnia  vincU  amor— a 
sentence,  that  firom  his  writings  and  most  favourite  pursuits,  it  should 
undoubtedly  seem  that  he  was  most  thoroughly  versed  in;  but  I 
really  believe  his  classic  erudition  extended  little  if  any  further.' 

Mrs  Riddel  acknowledged  the  imputed  irregularities  of  Bums, 
but  pled  that  'the  eccentric  intuitions  of  genius  too  often  yield 
the  soul  to  the  wild  effervescence  of  desires,  always  unbounded, 
and   sometimes   equally  dangerous   to  the  repose  of  others  as 

dangerous  to  its  own I  trust,'  she  says  in  conclusion,  '  that 

honest  fame  will  be  permanently  affixed  to  Bums's  character,  which 
I  think  it  will  be  found  he  has  merited  by  the  candid  and  impartial 
among  his  countrymen.  And  where  a  recollection  of  the  impru- 
dences that  sullied  his  brighter  qualifications  interposes,  let  the 
imperfection  of  all  human  excellence  be  remembered  at  the  same 
time,  leaving  those  inconsistencies,  which  alternately  exalted  his 
nature  into  the  seraph  and  sank  it  again  into  the  man,  to  the 
tribunal  which  alone  can  investigate  the  labyrinths  of  the  human 
heart — 

"  Where  thej  alike  in  trembling  hope  repo«e— 
The  boeom  of  hia  father  and  hifl  God" ' ^ 

Mrs  Riddel's  prediction  has  certainly  been  verified,  for  an  honest 
&mc,  and  something  more,  does  now  attach  to  the  memory  of 
Robert  Bums.  It  is  many  years  since  any  open  attempt  has  been 
made  to  vilify  the  peasant-bard  on  any  account  whatever,  and  it  is 
abundantly  clear,  that  no  such  attempt  wiU  ever  again  be  made  by 
any  man  who  wishes  to  stand  well  with  the  Scottish  public ;  for, 
whatever  sectarian  views  may  sway,  or  whatever  prudish  feelings 

*  Mrs  Walter  Kiddel  gave  material  assiatance  to  Dr  Currie  in  liis  task  as  biographer  and 
editor  of  Boma. 
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intrude^  no  man  amongst  ns  can  endnre  that  the  shadow  of  the 
fismie  of  Bums^  personal  or  literary^  should  ever  be  made  less.  The 
danger  is  now^  indeed^  not  that  Bums  may  be  nnder-estimated  or 
calumniated^  but  that  the  affection  in  which  his  memory  is  hdd^ 
may  interfere  with  even  the  most  firiendly  attempts  to  set  forth  the 
lights  and  shadows  of  his  character  with  historic  fidelity. 

On  a  narrow  and  critical  examination  of  the  life  and  conduct  of 
our  great  poet^  and  thus  getting  quit  of  the  almost  mythic  gloss 
which  already  invests  it^  we  do  not  find  either  that  garreteer-like 
poverty  which  is  usually  associated  with  his  name^  or  that  tendency 
to  excessive  or  wild  irregularity  which  has  been  imputed  to  him. 
Bums  was  cut  short  by  an  accidental  disease  in  the  midst  of  a  life^ 
humble  indeed  compared  with  his  deserts^  but  one  attended  with 
no  essential  privations^  not  to  any  serious  extent  distressing  to  his 
spirit^  and  not  imhopeful.  A  very  short  time  before  his  deaths  he 
is  foimd  looking  cheerfully  forward  to  promotion  in  the  branch  of 
public  service  to  which  he  had  attached  himself;  and  it  may  be 
added^  if  he  had  lived  a  few  years  longer^  and  attained  the  expected 
promotion^  his  situation  would  have  been  one  far  from  despicable. 
In  his  official  conduct^  Bums^  it  fully  appears^  displayed  diligence 
and  accuracy.  He  behaved  himself  much  more  like  a  man  of  the 
world  than  is  generally  supposed.  The  charges  against  him  on  the 
score  of  intemperance  have  been  proved  to  be  greatly  exaggerated. 
He  was  only  the  occasional  boon-companion^  never  the  dram- 
drinker  or  the  sot ;  and  his  aberrations  in  this  line  were  those  of 
the  age,  not  his  own.  There  remains,  indeed,  one  serious  frailty 
at  the  charge  of  Bums.  It  has  been  spoken  of  here  with  candour, 
lest,  in  the  event  of  its  being  slurred  over,  an  exaggerated  idea  of  it 
should  be  entertained.  It  certainly  was  much  to  be  deplored;  and 
yet  we  must  see  that  it  was  connected  and  inwrought  with  the 
peculiar  poetical  power  which  he  possessed,  a  power  of  which, 
apparently,  we  should  not  have  had  the  benefits  on  cheaper  terms.* 

' *  by  his  own  hand — in  worda  the  import  of  wliich  cannot  be  mistaken — it  has 

been  recorded  that  the  order  of  his  life  but  faintly  corresponded  with  the  clearness  of  his  views. 
It  is  probable  that  he  conld  have  proved  a  still  greater  poet  if,  by  strength  of  reason,  he  could 
have  controlled  the  propensities  which  his  sensibilities  engendered ;  but  he  would  have  been  a 
poet  of  a  different  class :  and,  certain  it  is,  had  that  desirable  restraint  been  early  established, 
many  peculiar  beauties  which  enrich  his  verse  would  never  have  existed,  and  many  accessory 
influences  which  contribute  greatly  to  their  effect  would  have  been  wanting.  For  instance, 
the  momentous  truth  of  the  passage,  **  One  point  must  still  be  greatly  dark,"  &c,  could  not 
have  possibly  been  conveyed  with  such  pathetic  force  by  any  poet  that  ever  lived,  speaking  in 
his  own  voice ;  unless  it  wore  felt  that,  like  Bums,  he  was  a  man  who  preached  from  the  text 
of  his  own  errors  ;  and  whose  wisdom,  beautiful  as  a  flower  thit  mi^  ham  itai  from  seed 
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We  may  pronounce^  therefore^  against  the  sin^  and  deplore  the 
humiliation  into  which  it  brought  so  noble  a  genius;  but  we  must 
at  the  same  time  remember,  that  the  light  which  led  astray  was  in 
him  truly  'a  light  firom  heaven.'  If  Bums  had  lived  ten  yean 
longer,  we  should  have  seen  him  surmounting  the  turbid  wave  of 
passion,  and  atoning  for  many  of  his  errors.  Let  us  give  him  the 
benefit  of  this  ideal  amendment. 

There,  after  all,  was  a  defect  in  Bums  which  no  number  of 
years  would  have  ever  enabled  him  to  remedy,  and  this  was  las 
want  of  a  vigorous  will.  Thomas  Carlyle,  after  writing  most 
generously  of  Bums,  has  been  carried  so  far  in  his  ardent 
admiration  as  to  say,  that  no  other  man  was  so  well  entitled  to 
be  at  the  head  of  the  public  afiairs  of  his  day,  as  if  his  being  so 
peculiarly  a  man  of  talent  fitted  him  above  all  rivalry  fiur  that 
eminent  situation.  With  great  and  sincere  deference,  we  think 
there  could  not  be  a  greater  mistake;  for  how  could  a  man,  who 
was  unable  to  exercise  a  control  upon  his  own  passions  in  the 
simplest  things,  have  ever  been  able  to  exercise  the  control  upon 
himself  and  others  which  is  necessary  in  the  great  statesman?  The 
general  abilities  of  Bums  were  no  doubt  extraordinary;  but  it  is 
perfectly  clear  that  the  poetical  temperament  ruled  in  his  nature. 
He  was  impressionable,  irritable,  capricious.  Whatever  he  did  that 
was  brilliant,  he  did  under  impulse.  He  only  reflected  when  it  was 
too  late.  Minds  like  his  have  tlicir  own  mission;  but  it  is  not  to 
sway  great  democracies  or  adjust  the  complicated  affairs  of  mighty 
states.  It  is  to  touch  the  souls  of  men  with  their  fine  sensibilities, 
and  give  au  iun)erisliable  voice  to  the  subtlest  emotions  of  their 
bosoms.  In  studying  such  minds,  wc  are  not  to  expect  calm  and 
regulated  movement,  as  of  some  machine  perfect  in  all  its  parts, 
and  which  lias  certain  definite  purposes  to  serve.  It  is  not  of  that 
active  cliaracter  at  all.  We  are  rather  to  look  for  some  passive 
thing  like  the  ^Solian  harp,  which  has  a  hundred  moods  in  an  hour. 
Sucli,  truly,  is  the  Poet;  and  it  must  ever  be  a  fearful  problem, 
how  such  a  being  is  to  stand  towards  the  rest  of  society,  how  he  is 

Bowu  from  above,  was  in  fact  a  scion  from  the  root  of  personal  suffering.  Whom  did  the  poet 
int(.>n(i  should  be  thought  of  occupying  that  grave  over  which,  after  modestly  setting  forth  the 
moral  discernment  and  warm  affections  of  its  "  poor  inhabitant  below,^  it  is  supposed  to  be 
inscribed  that — 

«  Thoughtlen  follies  laid  him  low, 

And  stained  his  name  7  * 

Who  but  himself— himself  anticipating  the  too  probable  termination  of  his  own  oonrse? 
Here  is  a  sincere  and  solemn  avowal— a  public  declaration  fr<m  his  own  tp»W— a  confesaon  at 
once  devout,  poetical,  and  human— a  history  m  the  shape  of  a  prophecy  I ' — Wo&dswobth. 
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to  get  his  livingj  and  how  he  is  to  observe  one-half  of  the  sober 
maxims  of  conventional  life. 

As  a  poet^  Bnms  is  not  of  course  to  be  ranked  with  any  of 
the  higher  denominations.  He  competes  not  with  the  Homers  or 
the  Miltons;  scarcely  even  with  the  Drydens  or  Popes.  But  he 
stands  in  a  very  noble  rank  by  himself^  as  one  who  treated  with 
unapproached  felicity  all  the  sensuous  fiEoniliar  things  which  lay 
around  him  in  the  world.  It  may  be  said^  that  he  is  happy  in  the 
treating  of  these  things  in  a  great  measure  by  reason  of  his  singular 
command  of  language.  Whatever  idea  was  within  him^  there  was 
a  channel  of  expression  for  it^  by  which  it  came  out  in  fall  and 
true  lineaments^  and  without  a  single  sacrifice  to  rant^  or  tricky  or 
the  exigencies  of  verse.  The  possession  of  this  language-power^ 
Horatian  as  it  was^  would  have  never  of  itself  made  a  great  poet ; 
but  it^  and  the  fruitful  mind  together^  conferred  an  advantage  which 
there  was  no  resisting.  When  we  seek  to  ascertain  what  it  is  in 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  Bums  which  pleases  us  so  much^  wc 
find  that  it  mainly  is  their  unaffected  simplicity  and  ndiveti.  He 
was  the  true  man  before  he  was  the  true  poet.  To  be  so  entirely 
firee  of  a  tedious  literalness^  he  is  the  most  &ithful  of  painters.  The 
emotions  of  a  liberal  genial  nature  fiow  firom  him^  and  we  all  feci 
that  it  is  a  voice  which  admirably  represents  lus  kind.  There  is 
never  any  pause  for  an  expletive  ornament.  Art  is  completely 
concealed  in  his  case^  simply  because  he  wrote  the  ideas  as  they 
naturally  rose  and  came,  and  not  with  any  secondary  view  to  effect. 
Thus  he  is  the  least  egotistic  of  poets,  for  even  where  he  worships 
some  female  divinity  of  his  own,  he  does  it  in  the  words  which  all 
would  feel  to  be  suitable  in  the  like  circumstances.  It  is  alike  in 
humour  and  in  the  serious  or  sentimental.  Never  does  Bums  fail 
to  be  true,  simple,  and  direct ;  and  rarely,  accordingly,  do  his  verses 
fail  to  paint  themselves  upon  the  imagination  of  the  reader.  I 
must,  after  all,  hesitate  about  the  place  which  ought  to  be  assigned 
to  him  among  the  British  poets.  Since  his  own  day,  he  has 
advanced  immensely  in  consideration;  and  perhaps  he  is  only  now 
as  Shakspeare  was  in  the  time  of  Dryden  and  Bowe.  What  the 
British  opinion  may  ultimately  decide  about  one  who  drew  so 
faithfully  and  sang  so  sweetly,  it  might  be  rash  to  vaticinate. 
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of  Beren  or  eight  individuals  to  sapport^  and  this  at  a  time  ^hen 
the  necessaries  of  life  were  considerably  dearer  than  they  nsnally 
are  now;  and  yet  he  had  exercised  so  much  prudence  and  self- 
denial^  that  only  a  few  pounds  stood  at  his  debit  when  he  died. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  account^  we  find  the  £180  which  he  had 
advanced  from  the  profits  of  his  Poems  to  lus  brother^  books  to 
the  value  of  about  £90,  and  his  household  fdmiture.  The  draft 
for  £10  sent  by  Mr  Bumes^  and  that  for  £6  sent  by  Mr  Thomson, 
lay  unrealised  in  the  widow's  possession,  and  formed  the  subject 
of  a  legal  writ  issued  by  the  Commissary  of  Dumfries  on  the 
ensuing  6th  of  October,  confirming  to  her,  '  executrix  qtui  relict 
to  the  umquhile  Robert  Bums,'  the  use  of  the  sums  which  they 
represented. 

While  Bums  lay  dead  in  his  house,  his  Mend  Mr  Lewars 
addressed  a  letter  to  Mr  Bumes  of  Montrose,  informing  him  of 
the  melancholy  event,  and  apologising  for  the  delay  of  an  answer 
to  his  late  kind  communication,  on  the  ground  that,  at  the  time  it 
was  received,  'Mr  Bums  was  totally  unable  either  to  write  or 
dictate  a  letter.'  It  is  pleasing  to  mention,  as  a  trait  honourable  to 
the  family  to  which  the  poet  belonged,  that  Mr  Bumes  immediately 
sent  a  letter  of  the  kindest  condolence  to  the  widow,  ofiering  to 
do  anything  in  his  power  to  alleviate  her  affliction.  This,  be  it 
remembered,  was  not  a  rich  man,  and  he  had  a  family  of  his  own 
to  provide  for;  yet,  apparently  as  a  simple  matter  of  course,  he 
ofiered  to  relieve  the  widow  of  the  chaise  of  her  eldest  son,  and  to 
educate  him  with  his  own  children :  he  also  enclosed  an  additional 
sum  of  £6,  to  relieve  her  immediate  necessities.  Adverting, 
moreover,  to  what  the  poet  had  told  him  of  his  brother  Gilbert's 
debt,  he  counselled,  as  the  payment  would  be  hard  upon  that 
respectable  man,  that  she  should,  as  far  as  circumstances  permitted, 
'use  lenity  in  settling  with  him.'  Mrs  Bums  replied  in  suitable 
terms  of  gratitude  to  Mr  Bumes,  but  declined,  in  the  meantime, 
to  part  with  any  of  her  children :  she  heartily  concurred  in  the 
feeling  which  dictated  his  allusion  to  Gilbert.  It  may  here  be 
added^  that  this  excellent  man,  who  had  long  struggled  under 
great  difficulties  at  Mossgiel,  made  up  his  mind  at  his  brother's 
death  to  sell  off  all  he  possessed,  in  order  to  obtain  the  means 
of  discharging  the  debt  he  owed  to  the  destitute  Dumfries  family. 
It  is  most  pleasing  to  record,  that  Mrs  Robert  Bums,  setting 
aside  all  regard  to  her  own  necessities,  resolutely  forbade  the 
proposed  step  being  taken.  The  debt  was  not  paid  till  twenty-four 
years  after,  and  it  seems  to  have  then  been  paid  without  interest; 
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but  during  the  whole  time  of  its  currency^  Gilbert  had  maintained 
his  mother^  a  burden  with  which  the  poet  in  life  would  have  been 
partly  chargeable,  and  he  had  also  taken  charge  of  the  poet's 
eldest  son  for  several  years.  Poverty,  it  must  be  admitted,  has  its 
immediate  evils;  but  when  it  gives  occasion,  as  in  the  instances 
now  under  our  attention,  to  generous  self-sacrifice  amongst  those 
connected  by  the  ties  of  blood,  it  appears,  in  contrast  with  the 
sordid  emotions  too  often  excited  by  world's  wealth,  a  blessing, 
and  this  not  merely  to  those  who  well  sustain  its  pressure,  but  to 
all  who  have  hearts  to  be  touched  and  spirits  to  be  chastened  by 
the  noble  examples  it  sets  before  them. 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  Bums,  his  friend  Syme  began 
to  exert  himself  with  the  greatest  zeal  and  assiduity  in  rousing 
public  feeling  in  behalf  of  the  widow  and  children.  With  him 
was  associated  in  his  task  Dr  William  Maxwell,  the  medical 
attendant  of  the  poet — a  man  of  somewhat  singular  character 
and  attainments.  The  popular  report  regarding  him  was,  that, 
having  been  at  the  medical  schools  of  Paris  in  the  heat  of  the 
Revolution,  he  had  contracted  democratic  sentiments ;  had  acted  as 
one  of  the  national  guard  round  the  scafibld  of  Louis  XYI.,  and 
dipped  his  handkerchief  in  the  royal  blood.  Recently  returned 
to  his  own  coimtry,  he  had  commenced  practice  in  DumMes,  but 
was  as  yet  only  laying  the  foundations  of  that  high  professional 
character  which  he  subsequently  perfected.  He  had  attended 
Bums  in  his  last  illness,  and  participated  strongly  in  the  interest 
occasioned  by  his  premature  death.  He  accordingly  entered  at 
once,  and  T\ith  the  greatest  cordiality,  into  the  project  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poet's  family.  To  Syme  and  him  was  immediately 
added  Mr  Alexander  Cunningham,  the  bard's  principal  Edinburgh 
friend,  and  one  not  less  eager  to  do  whatever  was  in  his  power 
in  a  cause  so  dear  to  charity.  From  some  one  of  these  three 
men  had,  in  all  probability,  proceeded  the  newspaper  announcement 
which  has  been  quoted.  It  contains  a  passage  wliich  could 
never  have  been  allowed  to  be  published,  if  Bums  had  left  a 
grown-up  instead  of  an  infant  family;  but  it  also  presents  a 
gratifying  proof  of  the  activity  of  the  men  in  the  benevolent  object 
which  they  sought  to  advance. 

Syme  had  an  old  college  friend  in  practice  as  a  physician  at 
Liverpool,  a  man  of  excellent  literary  talents,  whom  an  affinity  of 
tastes  had  brought  into  intimacy  with  ^Ir  William  Roscoe,  of  that 
town.  The  person  meant  was  Dr  James  Cm-ric,  who  has  since 
been  so  well  known  as  the  biographer  and  editor  of  Bums,  but 
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who  at  tUs  time  enjoyed  only  a  dubious  fame^  as  the  supposed 
author  of  Jasper  Wilson^  8  Letter  to  Mr  Pitt,  a  pamphlet  in  which 
the  war  had  been  deprecated  with  a  power  of  reasoning  £ur 
from  pleasing  to  the  administration.  Currie^  who  was  the  son 
of  a  Scotch  clergyman^  and  a  native  of  Dumfriesshire^  had  read 
Bums's  Poems  on  their  first  appearance  with  the  keenest  relish 
of  their  beauties;  and  he  had  received^  from  a  casual  interview 
with  the  poet  at  Dumfries  in  1792^  the  impression  that  he  was 
a  man  of  marvellous  general  talents  as  well  as  a  charmiog  Doric 
poet.  On  now  hearing  of  the  death  of  Bums,  he  expressed  to 
Syme  a  strong  interest  in  the  intended  subscription,  and  also  in 
the  preparation  of  the  life  and  posthumous  works  of  the  poet. 
Before  a  month  had  elapsed  from  the  poet's  death,  we  find  that  he 
had  collected  forty  or  fifty  guineas  for  the  family.  He  was  at 
the  same  time  writing  about  the  proposed  publication,  in  such 
terms  as  amounted  to  an  offer  of  his  own  literary  assistance  to  any 
extent  that  might  be  desired.  For  some  time,  there  seems  to  have 
been  an  uncertainty  as  to  the  selection  of  an  editor  and  biographer 
for  Bums.  Professor  Stewart  was  the  first  person  thought  of. 
Another  was  Mrs  Walter  Biddel.  Dr  Currie  thought  so  well  of 
Syme's  talents,  as  to  press  the  undertaking  upon  him.  But  it 
was  finally  settled,  in  September,  and  very  fortunately  so,  that  this 
duty  should  devolve  upon  Dr  Currie. 

Meanwhile  the  subscription  went  on,  but  not  flourishingly. 
In  DumMesshire,  somewhat  more  than  <f  100  had  been  contributed 
within  the  first  three  months.  In  Liverpool,  Dr  Currie  gathered 
seventy  guineas.  Let  it  not  be  too  surprising  that  the  contribution 
firom  Edinburgh  had  not,  by  the  end  of  the  year,  gone  much 
beyond  the  latter  sum,  though  Bums  had  there  had  many  admirers 
and  not  a  few  friends.  Every  one  who  has  had  au^ht  to  do  with 
the  collection  of  subscriptions  for  charitable  objects,  must  know 
how  little  will  come  spontaneously  firom  even  those  circles  where 
the  purpose  of  the  collection  is  presumed  to  be  most  cordially 
contemplated,  and  how  many  who  might  be  expected  to  give 
liberally  give  nothing.  Accidental  importunities  here  and  there 
determine  the  result.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  efforts  were 
made  in  Scotland  beyond  the  publication  of  advertisements  in 
the  newspapers.  In  London,  there  was  greater  success,  and  the 
entire  sum  realised  was  £700.*  For  the  support  of  the  widow 
and  her  five  boys,  this  was  evidently  inadequate;  but  it  was  hoped 

>  See  Appendix,  No.  18. 
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that  the  postihtunoQB  publication  would  realise  midi  Ini  additum,  as 
might  make  a  tolerable  prorisioii  in  a  style  not  infbrior  to  that  in 
which  the  fJEonily  had  previously  lived. 

In  the  collection  of  Bnms's  letters  and  fngitive  poems,  Mr  Syme 
was  laudably  diligent  during  the  latter  part  of  1796^  and  eonsiderw 
able  success  attended  his  efforts.  The  letters  to  Mrs  Dunlop  were 
Tecovered^  on  the  condition  of  hers  to  Bums  being  retained  to 
herself.  Those  to  Clarinda  remained  wifli  herself^  as  unsuitable 
for  the  public^  excepting  a  few  passages^  which  she  promised  to 
transcribe  and  send^  provided  that  her  own  were  returned.^  Mr 
Bobert  Aiken  had  gathered  together  many  of  the  bard's  communi- 
cations; but  the  bundle  was  stolen  by  an  unfaithful  derk,  and^ 
it  is  feared^  destroyed^  to  prevent  detection.  The  mass  collected 
by  Syme  was  transmitted  to  Dr  Currie  in  February  1797,  and 
excited  great  surprise  from  its  utter  want  of  arrangement.  'I 
received/  says  Currie^  'the  complete  sweepings  of  his  drawers 
and  of  his  desk — as  it  appeared  to  me — even  to  the  copy-book 
on  which  his  little  boy  had  been  practising  his  writing.'  It  may 
partly  account  for  the  confusion^  that  Syme  spoke  a  numtii 
earlier  to  Mrs  MHJehose  of  being  worn  out  with  duty,  and 
having  to  write  occasionally  twenty  letters  a  day.  Guirie  reLates, 
that  he  read  these  papers  'with  sympathy^  with  sorrow^  wifli 
pity,  and  with  admiration;  and  at  times,  with  strong  though 
transient  disgust.' 

Dr  Currie,  after  having  the  heart-secrets  of  Bums  exposed  to 
liim,  spoke  on  the  subject  as  might  be  expected  of  a  sensible,  kind- 
natured  man.  He  said:  'The  errors  and  faults,  as  well  as  the 
excellences,  of  Bums's  life  and  character,  afford  scope  for  painful 
and  melancholy  observation.  This  part  of  the  subject  must  be 
touched  with  great  tenderness;  but  it  must  be  touched.     If  his 

'  I  have  boen  favonrtxl  with  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  Mn  M^Lehose  to  Mr  STme,  written 
at  this  time : 

*  What  can  have  impressed  such  an  idea  npon  jon,  as  that  I  eyer  conceived  the  moat  distant 
intention  to  destroj  these  preciona  memorials  of  an  acquaintance,  the  recolleolion  of  which 
would  influence  roe  were  I  to  live  till  fourscore.  Be  assured,  I  never  will  anffer  one  of  them 
to  pcriHli,  This  I  give  you  my  solemn  word  of  honour  upon ;  nay,  more,  on  condition  that 
you  send  mo  my  letters,  I  will  select  such  passAgej  from  our  dear  Bard*s  letters  as  will  do 
honour  to  his  memory,  and  cannot  hurt  my  own  fame  even  with  the  most  rigid.* 

In  another  letter  of  the  9th  Jannary  1797,  to  the  same  gentleman,  she  says:  '  It  rejoioes 
me  to  hoar  so  large  a  sum  is  to  oomo  from  other  places — and  [I]  join  you  in  reprobating 
Caledonia's  capital  for  her  shahby  donation.  But  there  are  few  souls  anytchere  who  understood 
or  could  enter  into  the  relish  of  such  a  character  as  B.'s.  There  was  an  electridty  about 
him,  which  could  only  tonch  or  pervade  a^ev,  cast  in  naturo*8  finest  mould.* 
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friends  do  not  touch  it^  his  enemies  will.  To  speak  my  mind  to 
you  freely^  it  appears  to  me  that  his  misfortunes  arose  chiefly 
from  his  errors.  This  it  is  unnecessaryi  and  indeed  improper^  to 
say;  but  his  biographer  must  keep  it  in  mind^  to  prevent  him 
from  running  into  those  bitter  inyectives  against  Scotland^  ico., 
which  the  extraordinary  attractions  and  melancholy  fate  of  the 
poet  naturally  provoke.  Six  liverpool  poets  have  sung  the 
requiem  of  our  admired  bard ;  and  every  one  of  them  has  indulged 
in  the  most  pointed^  and  in  some  degree  unjust^  invectives  against 
the  country  and  the  society  in  which  he  lived.' 

An  important  part  of  the  unpublished  writings  of  Bums  con- 
sisted in  the  songs,  upwards  of  sixty  in  number,  which  he  had 
written  for  the  work  of  Mr  Gteorge  Thomson.  Of  these  only  six 
had  as  yet  been  published,  for  one  part  or  half-volume  of  Mr 
Thomson's  work  had  alone  appeared.  Bums  had  conferred  on 
Mr  Thomson  the  copyright  of  these  songs,  as  securing  that 
gentleman  against  their  being  used  in  any  rival  publication.  Of 
course,  when  a  posthumous  collection  of  the  poet's  writings  was 
designed  for  the  benefit  of  his  destitute  family,  Mr  Thomson  at 
once  gave  up  the  songs.  As  he  could  not  be  said  to  have  paid  a 
pecuniary  equivalent  for  them,  this  conduct  was  no  more  than 
just;  but  Mr  Thomson  did  all  besides  which  was  to  be  expected 
from  a  man  superior  to  sordid  considerations.  In  order  that  the 
songs  might  come  out  fresh  in  the  posthumous  collection,  and  thus 
serve  the  family  as  far  as  possible,  he  intenrupted,  or  at  least 
retarded,  the  progress  of  his  own  work  for  some  considerable 
time.  He  at  first  demurred  to  the  surrender  of  the  valuable 
series  of  letters  which  Bums  had  addressed  to  him  regarding 
Scottish  songs;  but  this  point  was  speedily  yielded  to  the  earnest 
request  of  the  trustees  of  the  poef  s  family.  He  was  also  induced 
to  permit  his  own  letters  to  appear  in  connection  with  those  of 
Bums,  thus  perfecting  a  section  of  the  projected  work  which 
Currie  justly  considered  as  the  most  valuable.  After  remarking 
to  his  publishers,  that  'the  letters  of  Mr  Thomson  are  themselves 
very  good,'  the  learned  biographer  says :  '  His  conduct  in  giving 
up  this  treasure  to  the  family  is  deserving  of  every  praise.'* 
Such  was  the  sense  of  it  entertained  by  both  the  widow  and 
brother  of  the  bard,  and  such  afterwards  proved  to  be  the  feeling 
of  the  children  of  Bums.    By  the  whole  femily,  Mr  Thomson  has 

>  Correspondence  of  Dr  Currie  with  Messrs  OadeH  and  Dsviee,  mannicript  in  possession  of 
Joseph  Mayer,  Esq.,  lirerpoo]. 


had  eoESnbcsed  »  J% 

in  ks  bifiriivjom^  kos  faeea  Miiwl  sk  180;  InK  bsbt  of 
<M  mm^pkg  gjihucd  br  Us  bom  onl  taditaim;  mnj  kad 
obIt  lucitcii  firoDi  kim  a  fev  ubjbuiib^  vmdHi;  and  cnljr  Jbstj* 
mn  irare  fizaDr  decidbd  wfoa,  br  Dr  Cmie  m  wbohy  nl 
ondoobccdlT  the  fvodiicticB  of  Bvebs^  Tlie  poet  ^jmj— if  *l>«^^i| 
tbe  TofanmDOQBxai  of  Jolnmi'i  eoDecdan  Kcms  to  liftTC  'K^'ip^H 
faim  to  legud  h  m  'tke  text-book  and  ttmdud  of  Scottish  aoiig 
and  muse/  kit  adrimfd  of  madi  that  he  had  oaolzibiited  to  it* 
'Here,  once  for  all,'  nid  he  in  a  letter  to  Mr  Thonmn,  'kt  mc 
wffic^ae  fat  the  manr  bDj  oompostioiis  of  mine  in  this  woik. 
Manj  beaatifnl  ain  wanted  voids^  and  in  the  hnny  of  other 
aTocatioDS,  if  I  oooU  string  a  parod  of  xhTmes  together,  anTthing 


'  Mr  TbgoMc'f  «atefs=:  wxk  ent&Sed  to  £*«  r-.^-zaHL  «f 
liiVtrpKSilj  fcbcucd,  ci.  after  a  jae«  BScm:.  Le  aided  a  sx:h  toKbik  ia  l^U  the  woik 


Lavis^  ti-sA  occ^aed  2  iu  ^reponska  aad  pcW-»Am  »Dt  rsach  kv  thsi  half  a  centuij. 
TVe  ei&or  vaa  a  mas  «f  BZ^alarir  a&iabie  c&aneter  aad  cbeerfal  BunnMn.  A  Iddicrto 
mfifitad  letter  of  Mr  G3bot  Bsnia.  aililiiiit  to  hiaa  ea  Rcnra;  tfar  pnaat  af  a  Tolome  of 
faiieoQection  of  100^^  ^Kvirti  that  the  gatmrrt  12  tbe  text  u  act  exaggerated: 


TO  va  ozoaGE  thoiuov,  Tamxu*  omcc,  cmirBraoH. 

Dnmso,  14'Jk  Jfarv*  1800. 
frra-I  rewived  roar  r^ry  Ac<'<7ktal>  prcMnt  of  yoor  lonja^  vh:ch  caQs  for  mj  ■ariuert  tbanky. 
If  «i«T  I  rofiM  to  Ldin^nnrh.  I  win  cntAinlj  ar^l  nyvetf  of  your  inritation.  to  call  on  a  pgrgon 
«li4«i^  hafvlMxri«  cor.  loct  to  mr  t.rotbcr't  faxnilj  ha*  fecart-i  mj  esteetn,  and  co«lfi^D^d  to  me  the 
ofrtnion,  that  miuifal  ta^t«  ani  talent*  have  a  c!o««  co<nne<ction  vith  th«  hannonj  of  the  moral 
fetllnri.  I  am  anviJIinz  in4«ed  to  believe  this  th«  inocions  of  erery  ooe't  heart  are  daurk  as 
Kf^/uft  to  vhotii  Dam«!  Natur«  ha«  d*nje«l  a  food  ear  an  1  musical  raittcitr.  a^  her  Udtvhip  has  heen 
pl*:A«ed  to  ctMl'iv  mj*e:f  but  Kantilr  in  thc»e  particular* :  bat  '  happj  the  swain  who  pocaeaaea  it, 
haf'f'y  hiA  c*t\^  and  happj  the  tharer  uf  it.'  To  the  rharrr  of  roar^.  I  bee  jon  vill  present  mj  nkost 
cordial  cminratalationt.  Mj  sirter-in-lav  b«Y»  me  to  present  her  best  thanks  to  you  for  her  copy, 
and  to  assure  you  that,  hovever  little  she  may  hare  expreavod  it.  »he  has  a  proper  sense  of  the  kind 
attrition  Jinx  hare  »o  kindly  she«n  her.— I  am,  dear  sir.  with  the  highest  esteem,  your  moat  obedient, 
humble  MTTant,  GiLacar  Bcasrs. 

Mr  Thomaon  rHir^  frrim  tbe  principal  clerk5hip  of  the  Trustees'  Office  in  1839,  after 
havinf;  filM  it  for  fifty -ci;:bt  ypar?.     He  died  in  Febrnary  1851,  aged  94. 

On  tbe  3d  of  March  1847,  a  silver  vase,  pnrchased  by  one  hundred  gentlemen  of  Edinburgh, 
waa  pffrflentf^i  to  Mr  Thoniaon,  as  a  mark  of  their  respect  and  esteem.  On  that  oocanon, 
I>/rd  OK:kbum  Kpf>kc  of  *  the  protracted  life  which  bad  been  devoted,  in  one  coiir««  of 
unchanpnp;  |i;»*ntlenefM»,  to  public  and  private  duty.*  In  bis  official  capacity,  *in  crervthin** 
that  nOated  to  tbe  ailvanccment  of  the  useful  and  tbe  elegant  arts,  he  was  an  instructor 
and  a  f^ide  ;  and  if  there  was  a  single  young  man  who  had  tbe  promise  of  merit  united  with 
a  bumble  diapoaition,  it  waa  to  Mr  Thomson  be  looked  for  counsel,  and  it  was  his  house  that 
waa  always  reiuly  to  n.-w-ive  him.'  As  to  the  imputations  in  connection  with  the  history  of 
Hums,  bis  bmlMbip  said,  that  he  bad  long  ago  studied  the  matter  with  as  much  candour  as 
any  man  amid  apply  to  any  subject  in  which  ho  was  not  personally  interested ;  and  his  *  clear 
amviction  waa,  not  only  that  all  these  imputations  were  groundless,  but  that,  if  placed  now  in 
tbf  lamo  situation  in  which  he  was  then,  nothing  different  or  better  could  be  done/ 
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near  tolerable^  I  was  fain  to  let  them  pass/  On  the  other  hand^ 
a  considerable  nnmber  of  his  contributions  to  Johnson  were 
eqnal  to  the  best  of  his  compositions^  and  had  already  attained 
popularity. 

The  memoir  of  Dr  Currie  by  his  son  contains  an  ample  account 
of  the  difficulties  experienced  by  that  gentleman  in  airanging  the 
papers  and  composing  the  life  of  Bums.  The  only  material 
assistance  he  seems  to  have  obtained^  was  from  Mr  Syme  and 
Gilbert  Bums  during  a  fortnight  which  they  spent  with  him  at 
Liverpool  in  the  autumn  of  1797,  'It  was  determined  that  the 
work  should  be  published  by  subscription;  and  Dr  Currie^  in 
addition  to  that  part  for  which  he  was  more  particularly  respon- 
sible^ undertook  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  with  the 
booksellers  and  printer^  and  to  superintend  the  publication.  A 
negotiation  was  soon  afterwards  concluded  by  him  with  the 
London  publishers  (Messrs  CadeU  and  Dayies)^  who  behaved 
with  a  liberality  very  honourable  to  their  character — at  once 
agreeing  to  take  upon  themsdves  the  risk  of  the  promised  or 
expected  subscriptions  to  the  intended  volumes^  and  also  to 
relieve  the  widow  and  family  from  all  anxiety  or  further  trouble 
attending  their  publication.  To  those  persons  who  were  not 
eye- witnesses^  it  would  be  difficult  to  convey  an  idea  how  much 
Dr  Curriers  labours  were  increased  by  the  necessity  of  attention 
to  all  these  details.  Indeed^  he  foimd  himself  embarked  in  an 
undertaking  which  consumed  much  valuable  time^  that  would 
have  been  otherwise  employed  on  subjects  connected  with  his 
profession.'^  He  was  sustained  through  all  these  troubles  and 
exertions  by  his  benevolent  feelings.  'I  trust/  he  says  to  Cadell 
and  Davies  (February  1798),  'that  by  oiu*  co-operation  we  shall 
lift  this  family  from  the  ground,  and  give  the  five  infant  sons  a 
chance  in  the  world  which  their  poor  father  never  had.' 

In  a  subsequent  letter  to  the  same  individuals,  Dr  Currie  says : 
^In  tracing  the  life  of  this  singular  genius,  it  is  most  curious  and 
interesting  to  observe  the  incidents  which  gave  rise  to  the 
efiusions  of  his  Muse.  Every  one  of  his  poems,  printed  and 
unprinted,  has  a  history  atten^ng  it,  which,  while  it  illustrates  the 
character  of  the  poet,  illustrates  also  the  manners  and  character 
of  the  class  of  men  to  which  he  belonged.  In  giving  his 
biography,  therefore,  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  have  the 
liberty  of  introducing  such  of  his  poems  as  relate  to  the  incidents 

»  Metnoin  o/Dr  Currie,  by  Ids  son,  WiUuun  W.  Currie.     2  vols.,  1881. 
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leoosded,  in  thdr  proper  pUoe%  «  wdl  w  to  inteodnoe 
lot  letten  to  hu  firiendi  and  lot  own  priTate  obienritiflBS  fnoaa  Us 
imperfect  diaries.  In  this  way,  Ua  journey  throng^  tke  daaneal 
gronnd  in  the  soath  of  Scotland,  as  wdl  as  his  tour  thioo^  the 
Highlands^  inclnding  hia  riaita  to  the  Dnkea  of  A&oie  and  Govdon, 
may  be  made  out  dearly  and  rery  amnaingly/  Hie  HogofiMX 
here  aketrhca  out  the  phm  whidi  has  been  fior  the  first  time  taOj 
fidlowed  oat  in  the  work  now  before  the  reader.  The  degree 
in  whidi  Dr  Cmrrie  acted  iqpon  it  waa  mnch  more  limited. 

TTfe  fFork$  of  Robert  Bwms,  with  am  AeemaU  of  his  Life,  mi  m 
Criikism  an  Mm  Writmgs,  bg  James  Cmrie,  MJ).,  agqpeared  in  May 
1800,  in  firar  rolmnes  8?a    The  pnUication  was  leoeifed  with 
the  greatest  approbation  by  the  pahUc    It  waa  admitted  that  the 
biography  was   executed  with  snrprising  ddicacy  towards    the 
memory  of  the  poet  and  the  feelings  of  his  suriYing  finends,  aa 
well  as  the  interests  of  tmth  and  Tirtue.    The  lettera  of  Bmna 
occupying  two  of  the  vcdmnes,  formed  a  feature  of  nanity  whidi 
was  highly  appreciated*    These  compositions  deepened  the  sense 
of  his  literary  powers  which  had  been  preyionsly  entertained, 
particnlarly  in  England,  where  there  waa  no  drawback,  aa  in  the 
poetry,  to  their  being  fully  understood.    It  was  admitted  by  Br 
Aiken,  then  considered  at  the  head  of  critidsm  in  England,  that 
EngEsh  literature  scarcdy  contained  any  compositions  of  the  same 
nature  cqunl  to  them.     The  success  of  the  publication  was  great. 
Four  editions,  of  2000  copies  each,  were  disposed  of  in  the  first 
four  years.     It  is  not  unworthy  of  remark,  that  the  first  edition 
was  printed  in  a  very  degant  style  at  Liverpool,  by  John  M'Creery, 
a  north-of-Ireland  man  of  Scottish  extraction,  who  had  entered 
upon  his  task  with  a  feeling  superior  to  the  usual  principles  of 
trade.     lie  is   described   as  a  man  of  talent  and  extraordinary 
ardour  of  character,  a  lover  of  literature,  and  a  worshipper  of  genius. 
He  had  exerted  liimself  to  render  the  volumes  a  beautiful  specimen 
of  the  typograpliic  art,  and  in  this  object  he  succeeded,  so  as  to 
secure  general  admiration.*     The  profits  of  the  work  are  stated 
by  Mr  Wallace  Curric  as  ha\ing  l>cen  £1200 ;  but  I  find  in  Dr 
Curric's  own  papers  reference  made  to  the  sum  of  £1400,  as  that 
realised  for  the  widow  and  her  family  by  the  publication. 

Mrs  Biu-iis  continued  to  live  in  the  same  small  house  in  which 
her  husband  died,  an  object  of  general  respect  on  account  of  her 

T»-n  r  opifs  were  printed  on  tliickor  and  finer  paper  than  the  rest— of  wliicli  four  were  for 
llio  br..tlier  and  llirco  sisters  of  Bumu,  one  to  Syme,  one  to  George  Thomson,  one  to  Murdocli 
(tlio  poet's  preceptor),  and  one  to  Jlr  Roscoc. 
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modest  and  amiable  character^  and  the  interest  associated  with  the 
memory  of  the  poet.  The  proceeds  of  the  fond  raised  for  her, 
sufficed  to  enable  her  to  bring  up  her  sons  in  a  creditable  manner. 
Dr  Currie  paid  her  a  visit  in  June  1804,  when  'everything  aboat 
her/  he  says,  'bespoke  decent  competence,  and  even  comfort. 
She  shewed  me  the  study  and  small  library  of  her  husband  nearly 
as  he  left  them.  By  everything  I  hear,  she  conducts  herself 
irreproachably.' 

He  adds :  '  From  Mrs  Bums's  house,  I  went  to  the  church-yard, 
at  no  great  distance,  to  visit  the  grave  of  the  poet.  As  it  is  still 
uninscribed,  we  could  not  have  found  it,  had  not  a  person  we  met 
with  in  the  church«yard  pointed  it  out.  He  told  us  he  knew  Bums 
well,  and  that  he  (Bums)  himself  chose  the  spot  in  which  he  is 
buried.  His  grave  is  on  the  north-east  comer  of  the  church-yard, 
which  it  fills  up,  and  at  the  side  of  the  grave  of  his  two  sons, 
Wallace  and  Maxwell,  the  first  of  whom,  a  lad  of  great  promise, 
died  last  year  of  a  consumption,  the  last  immediately  after  his 
father.' 

Bobert,  the  eldest  son,  whose  early  intelligence  seems  to  have 
excited  general  admiration,  attended  for  two  sessions  at  the 
university  of  Edinbiu^h,  and  one  in  the  university  of  Olasgow.  A 
situation  being  procured  for  him  in  the  Stamp  Office,  London,  he 
removed  thither  in  1804,  and  devoted  himself  to  a  routine  of 
drudgeries  which  seems  to  have  effectually  repressed  the  literary 
tendencies  of  his  mind.  Only  a  few  songs  and  miscellaneous 
pieces  of  poetry — some  of  which,  however,  possessed  considerable 
merit — ^have  proceeded  from  his  pen.  For  twenty-nine  years,  he 
pursued  this  humble  career,  endeavouring  to  improve  his  slender 
income  by  privately  teaching  the  classics  and  mathematics,  and 
during  tMs  long  time  he  was  never  able  to  revisit  Scotland,  or 
have  a  meeting  with  his  mother.  In  1888,  having  obtained  a 
superannuation  allowance,  he  retired  to  Dumfries,  where  he  still 
Uves  (1852). 

James  and  William,  the  two  other  surviving  sons  of  the  poet, 
obtained  commissions  in  the  East  India  Company's  service  through 
the  kindness  of  the  Marchioness  of  Hastings.  They  passed  through 
a  most  honourable  career  of  service,  attaining  respectively  the 
ranks  of  major  and  lieutenant-colonel.  In  their  wanderings  in  a 
foreign  land,  they  ever  found  their  name  and  parentage  a  passport 
to  the  friendship  of  all  whom  they  encountered  or  with  whom 
they  were  associated.  Among  their  most  cherished  desires,  was 
that  of  adding  to  the  comforts  of  their  mother.    Mr  Maule  of 
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Famnnie  (afterwards  Lord  Panmure)  had^  in  1817^  aefctled  a 
pension  upon  Mrs  Bums  of  £60  a  year^  and  this  she  had  enjoyed 
about  a  year  and  a  lialf^  when  her  son  James^  having  obtained  a 
place  in  the  commissariat^  was  able  to  relieve  her  from  the 
necessity  of  being  beholden  to  a  stranger's  generosity.  Mrs  Bunis|, 
through  the  liberality  of  her  children^  spent  her  latter  yearn  in 
comparative  affluence,  yet  'never  changed,  nor  wished  to  change 
her  place.'  In  March  1884,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight,  she  dosed 
her  respectable  life  in  the  same  room  in  which  her  husband  had 
breath^  his  last  thirty-eight  years  before/ 

Mr  Gilbert  Bums,  the  early  companion,  and  at  all  times  the 
stead£EU9t  Mend  of  the  poet,  continued  to  struggle  with  the 
miserable  soil  of  Mossgiel  till  about  the  year  1797,  when  he 
removed  to  the  £Eurm  of  Dinning,  on  the  estate  of  Mr  Monteath 
of  Closebum,  in  Nithsdale.  He  had,  some  years  before,  united 
himself  to  a  Miss  Breckonridge,  by  whom  he  had  six  sons  and 
five  daughters.  He  was  a  man  of  sterling  sense  and  sagacity, 
pious  without  asceticism  or  bigotry,  and  entertaining  liberal  and 
enlightened  views,  without  being  the  least  of  an  enthusiast  His 
letter  to  Dr  Currie,  dated  firom  Dinning,  October  24,  1800,  shews 
no  mean  powers  of  composition,  and  embodies  nearly  all  the 
philanthropic  views  of  human  improvement  which  have  been  so 
broadly  realised  in  our  own  day.  We  are  scarcely  more  affected  by 
the  consideration  of  the  penury  under  which  some  of  his  brother's 
noblest  compositions  were  penned,  than  by  the  reflection,  that  this 

'  The  household  effects  of  Mrs  Boms  were  sold  bj  public  anction,  and  brought  nncommoDlj 
high  sums,  from  the  anxiety  of  the  public  to  possess  relics  of  this  intcresUng  hoosdiold. 
Accorduig  to  the  Dumfries  Courier,  *the  auctioneer  commenced  with  small  articles,  and 
when  ho  came  to  a  broken  copper  coffee-pot,  there  were  so  manj  bidders,  that  the  ^ioe 
paid  exceeded  twentyfold  the  intrinsic  value.  A  tea-kettle  of  the  same  metal  soooeeded 
and  reached  £2  sterling.  Of  the  linens,  a  tablecloth,  marked  1792,  which,  spealdng  com- 
mercially,  may  be  worth  half-a-crown  or  five  shillings,  was  knocked  down  at  £5,  78.  Many 
other  articles  commanded  handsome  prices,  and  the  older  and  plainer  the  fumituie,  the 
better  it  sold.  The  rusty  iron  top  of  a  shower-bath,  which  Mrs  Dunlop  of  Dunlop  sent 
to  the  poet  when  afflicted  with  rheumatism,  was  bought  by  a  Carlisle  gentleman  for  £1,  8s. ; 
and  a  low  wooden  kitchen-chair,  on  which  the  late  Mrs  Bums  sat  when  nursing  her  childTen, 
was  run  up  to  £3,  7s.  The  crystal  and  china  were  much  coveted,  and  brought,  in  most 
cases,  splendid  prices.  Even  an  old  fender  reached  a  figure  which  would  go  fiur  to  buy 
half-a-dozen  now  ones,  and  everything  towards  the  close  attracted  notice,  down  to  grey- 
beards, bottles,  and  a  half-worn  pair  of  beUows.  The  poet*s  eight-day  dock,  made  by  a 
Mauchline  artist,  attracted  great  attention,  irom  the  circumstance  that  it  had  firwjnently  been 
wound  up  by  his  own  hand.  In  a  few  seconds  it  was  bid  up  to  XI 5  or  guineas,  and 
finally  disposed  of  for  £35.    The  purchaser  had  a  hard  battle  to  fight ;  but  bis  spirit 

and  his  purse  obviously  not  a  light  one,  and  the  story  ran  that  he  had  instnieted 
Birhardson  to  secure  a  preference  at  any  sum  under  £60.' 
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beautiful  letter  was  the  efEuaion  of  a  man  whoj  with  his  fEunily^ 
daily  wrought  long  and  laboriously  under  all  thoee  circumBtances 
of  parsimony  which  characterise  Scottish  rural  life.  Some  years 
after^  Mr  Oilbert  Bums  was  induced  to  migrate  to  East  Lothian^ 
by  an  offer  from  a  son  of  Mrs  Dunlop^  who  wished  him  to  take 
charge  of  his  farm  of  Morham  Mains^  near  Haddington.  When 
Mr  Dunlop  some  time  after  sold  this  property^  Gilbert  accepted 
an  appointment  from  Lady  Blantyre  to  be  land-steward  or  &ctor 
upon  her  estate  of  Lethington^  in  the  same  county^  to  which  place 
he  accordingly  removed.  His  conduct  in  this  capacity^  during 
nearly  twenty-five  years,  was  marked  by  such  fidelity  and  prudence 
as  to  give  the  most  perfect  satisfaction  to  his  titled  employer. 

When  the  fourteen  years'  copyright  of  Dr  Currie's  edition  of 
the  poet's  works  expired,  and  other  publishers  began,  as  usual,  to 
reprint  it,  Messrs  CadeU  and  Davies  were  anxious  to  maintain  a 
preference  for  their  own  impressions  in  the  market,  and  bethought 
them  that  this  might  be  secured  by  their  inducing  Mr  Oilbert 
Bums  to  add  such  notes  and  make  such  changes  as  he  thought 
desirable.  Oilbert  was  the  more  ready  to  yield  to  their  wish, 
that  he  had  now  been  convinced  by  two  of  his  brother's  surviving, 
intimates,  Messrs  Oray  and  Findlater,  that  Dr  Currie  had  done 
injustice  to  the  poet's  memory.  A  negotiation  was  entered  upon, 
which  excited  some  attention  in  imexpected  quarters.  Mr  Words- 
worth issued  a  pamphlet,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  Mr  Oray, 
discussing  the  whole  question  as  to  the  extent  of  revelation 
required  from  the  biographer  of  an  author,  with  regard  to  the 
character  of  his  subject,  and  especially  any  imputed  failings.  He 
avowed  a  sense  of  indignation  at  Dr  Currie  for  revealing  so  much 
of  the  infirmities  of  Bums,  and  professed  his  desire  to  see  this  evil 
corrected.  Oilbert  Bums,  while  he  felt  annoyed  at  Wordsworth's 
interference,  resolved  to  act  on  the  same  view  of  the  subject. 
This  brought  forth  an  indignant  inquiry  from  Mr  Boscoe, 
regarding  the  faults  imputed  to  his  friend  Dr  Currie,  whose 
work,  he  said,  had  been,  at  its  publication,  approved  of  by  none 
more  loudly  than  by  Oilbert  Bums.  Grilbert  explained  that,  at 
the  time  when  Dr  Currie's  book  came  out,  he  supposed  that  the 
biographer  had  spoken  of  his  brother's  errors  from  good  information. 
He  himself,  having  for  the  last  few  years  of  the  poef  s  life  lived 
fifty  miles  off,  had  not  opportunities  of  knowing  how  the  case 
really  stood :  he  therefore  approved  of  Dr  Currie's  memoir  at  the 
time ;  but  afterwards,  from  what  he  had  learned  from  Mr  Findlater, 
he  became  convinced  that  the  statements  had  been  exaggerated. 
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Burns  was  much  addicted  through  life  to  the  enunciation  of 
impromptu  verses^  in  the  form  of  epigrams  and  epitaphs,  generally 
of  a  satiric  character.  Having  provided  himself  in  Edinburgh 
with  a  diamond  suitable  for  writing  on  glass,  he  often  scribbled 
these  hasty  productions  on  the  windows  of  inns  and  taverns, 
thus  gratifying  the  whim  of  the  moment  too  often  at  the  expense 
of  prudence  and  self-respect.  Dr  Currie  remarks,  that  the 
epigrams  of  Bums  are  strikingly  inferior  to  his  other  writings, 
and  few  will  be  inclined  to  dissent  firom  the  opinion.  They  often, 
indeed,  are  totally  without  point,  so  that  one  wonders  how  they 
should  have  ever  been  committed  to  writing,  much  more  that  so 
many  of  them  should  have  been  printed  by  the  author.  In  the 
present  work,  all  of  these  vcrsicles  which  are  connected  with  the 
poet's  biograpliy  are  presented  at  their  proper  places :  the  remainder 
arc  here  grouped  together,  with  such  prose  annotation  as  seems 
necessary  to  illustrate  them  and  give  them  significancy. 

EPITAPH    FOR    GAVIN    HAMILTON. 

The  poor  man  weeps — ^here  Gavin  sleeps. 

Whom  canting  wretches  blamed : 
But  with  such  as  he,  where'er  he  be. 

May  I  be  saved  or  damned ! 


EPITAPH    FOR    ROBERT    AIKEN,    ESQ. 

Know  thou,  O  stranger  to  the  fame 
Of  this  much-loved,  much-honoured  name  ! 
(For  none  that  knew  him  need  be  told) 
A  warmer  heart  Death  ne'er  made  cold. 
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EPITAPH    ON    A    CELEBRATED    RULING    ELDER. 

Here  Bouter  Hood  in  deafh  does  deep-— 

To  hell^  if  he 's  gane  thither^ 
Satan,  gie  him  thy  gear  to  keep,  money 

He^U  hand  it  wed  thegither. 


ON    WEE    JOHNNY.' 

RIO  JAOBT  WIE  JOHNNT. 

Whoe'er  thon  art,  O  reader,  know 

That  Death  has  murdered  Johnny  ! 
And  here  his  body  lies  fii'  low — 

For  sanl  he  ne'er  had  ony. 

It  is  curions  that  in  a  rare  old  work,  Nuga  Venales,  sive  The^ 
saurus  ridendi  et  jocandi,  kc.,  bearing  date  1663,  but  no  place  or 
publisher's  name,  there  is  a  Latin  epigram  turning  upon  exactly 
the  same  jest : 

*  Oh  Dexu  omnipotens,  vitoli  miserere  Joannis, 
Qnem  mors  prsereniens  non  sinit  esse  borem : 
Corpus  in  Italia  est,  habet  intestina  Brabantos, 
Ast  animam  nemo :  Cor  ?  qnia  non  habnit.* 


Among  Bums's  acquaintance  at  Mauchline  was  a  mason  named 
James  Humphry,  who,  if  devoid  of  the  genius  of  the  poet,  at  least 
possessed  equal  flow  of  language,  and  a  scarcely  less  remarkable  gift 
for  theological  controversy.  Biims  and  he  had  had  many  collisions 
on  the  subject  of  New  Light,  and  it  appears  that  the  mason 
entertained  somewhat  strong  views  both  as  to  the  bard^s  heterodoxy 
and  his  morals.  Bums,  passing  along  the  street  of  the  village  one 
evening,  and  seeing  Humphry  lounging  at  a  comer,  stopped  for  a 
moment,  and  asked  him  what  news.  ^  Oh,  nothing  very  particular 
on  earth,^  answered  the  polemic ;  '  but  there 's  strange  news  from 
below  J*  '  Ah,  what 's  that  ?'  inquired  Bums,  opening  his  eyes  pretty 
wide,  'Why,  they  say  that  the  auld  deil  has  died  lately,  and  that 
when  the  imps  met  to  elect  a  successor,  they  fell  sadly  by  the  ears. 
Some  of  them  were  for  taking  one  of  their  own  number ;  but  others 
had  heard  that  there  was  one  Bob  Bums  upon  earth,  that  was  likely 
to  make  a  much  better  deil,  and  it  seems  they  are  determined,  if 
they  can,  to  elect  him  I '  The  poet,  though  he  could  not  have  helped 

'  Mr  John  Wilson,  tbe  printer  of  his  Poems  at  Eihnamock. 
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being  amused  with  the  iiudnuation,  left  Humphry  with  a  pettish 
exclamation.  He  afterwards  penned  a  quatrain  on  Humphry^ 
which,  it  must  be  admitted^  contains  not  merely  less  wit  than  IiJb 
antagonist's  story  of  the  infernal  election,  but  no  wit  at  all : 

ON    A    NOISY    POLBMIC. 

Below  thir  stanes  lie  Jamie's  banes : 

O  Death,  it 's  my  opinion. 
Thou  ne'er  took  such  a  bleth'rin'  bitch 

Into  thy  dark  dominion  I 

Humphry,  nevertheless,  lived  to  be  in  such  poveriy,  as  to  be  ^ad  to 
daun  being  the  subject  of  the  satire  of  Bums,  for  the  sake  of  the 
scraps  of  charity  which  it  obtained  for  him.^ 


EPITAPH    ON    A    HEN-PECKED    COUNTRY    SQUIRE. 

As  Father  Adam  first  was  fooled, 
A  case  that 's  still  too  common — 

Here  lies  a  man  a  woman  ruled. 
The  devil  ruled  the  woman. 


EPIGRAM    ON    SAID    OCCASION. 

O  Death,  hadst  thou  but  spared  his  life. 

Whom  we  this  day  lament ! 
We  freely  wad  exchanged  the  wife. 

And  a'  been  wccl  content. 

E'en  as  he  is,  cauld  in  his  graff. 

The  swap  we  yet  will  do  *t ;  oxcbango 

Tak  thou  the  carline's  carcass  afi*, 

Thou  'se  get  the  saul  to  boot. 

'  Poor  Ilamphrj  latterly  found  shelter  in  one  of  a  sot  of  free  cottages  baQt  at  Blackhill,  in 
Torbolton  parish,  by  the  late  3Ir  Cooper  of  Smithston,  enjoying  at  the  same  time  a  pension 
of  3s.  a  week  from  a  fond  left  by  the  same  benevolent  gentleman.  He  died  in  1844,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-six.  To  the  last,  he  took  a  keen  interest  in  matters  pertaining  to  thedogioal 
and  ecclesiastical  disputes.  The  parish  minister  called  for  him  when  he  was  near  hii  end, 
and,  after  a  prayer,  took  leaye  of  him  without  any  expectation  of  again  seeing  him  in  life. 
Humphry  seemed  to  have  something  on  his  mind — he  waved  the  minister  back,  and  said : 
•  Man,  what  d'ye  think  o'  the  Frees f '  Such,  in  the  crisis  of  the  Disruption,  was  the  man 
who  had  battled  with  Bums  on  points  respecting  the  yeto  TAght  sixty  years  befbre. 

In  his  early  days,  he  was  a  member  of  a  dissenting  congregation  at  Manchlins^  and  of 
course  had  seats  in  the  meeting-house.  He  had  often  offended  by  his  over-firee  life,  and  been 
warned  :  at  length,  energetic  measures  were  determined  on,  and  he  was  forbidden  to  approach 
the  communion-table.  Hereupon  Humphry  sent  the  bellman  through  the  town,  to  procUim 
'Seats  in  the  meeting-house  to  be  had  cheap— cheap — cheap  as  dirt^apply  to  James 
Humphry !  *    This  gives  some  idea  of  the  man. 
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ANOTHSB. 


One  Queen  Artemisia,  as  old  stories  tell. 
When  deprived  of  lier  husband  slie  lov^  so  well, 
In  respect  for  the  love  and  affection  he  shewed  her^ 
She  reduced  him  to  dust,  and  she  drank  off  the  powder. 

But  Queen  Netherplace,  of  a  different  complexion, 
When  called  on  to  order  the  funeral  direction. 
Would  have  ate  her  dead  lord,  on  a  slender  pretence. 
Not  to  shew  her  respect,  but— to  saye  the  expense ! 


TAM    THE    CHAPMAN. 

As  Tam  the  Chapman  on  a  day 
Wi'  Death  foi^thered  by  the  way, 
Weel  pleased,  he  greets  a  wight  sae  famous. 
And  Death  was  nae  less  pleased  wi'  Thamas, 
Wha  cheerfully  lays  down  his  pack. 
And  there  blaws  up  a  hearty  crack; 
His  social,  friendly,  honest  heart 
Sae  tickled  Death,  they  oouldna  part : 
Sae,  after  viewing  knives  and  garters. 
Death  taks  him  hame  to  gie  hun  quarters. 

Tam  the  Chapman  was  a  person  named  Kennedy,  whom  Bums 
had  known  in  boyhood,  and  whom  he  afterwards  encountered  as  an 
itinerant  merchant,  when  he  found  him  a  pleasant  companion  and 
estimable  man.  Tam,  in  old  age,  was  known  to  William  Cobbett, 
who  printed  these  lines,  either  firom  a  manuscript  or  from 
recollection. 


VEBSES    TO    JOHN    BANKINE. 

Ae  day,  as  Death,  that  greusome  carle,  grim 

Was  dnving  to  the  tither  warl' 

A  mixtie-maxtie,  motley  squad^ 

And  monie  a  guilt-bespotted  lad ; 

Black  gowns  of  each  denomination. 

And  thieves  of  every  rank  and  station. 

From  him  that  wears  the  star  and  garter. 

To  him  that  winties  in  a  halter : 

Ashamed  himseV  to  see  the  wretehes. 

He  mutters,  glowrin'  at  the  bitches : 

^By  G — ,  I'U  not  be  seen  behint  them. 

Nor  'mang  the  sp'ritual  core  present  fhem^ 
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Without^  at  leasts  ae  honest  man^ 
To  grace  this  d— d  infernal  dan.' 
By  Adamhill  a  glance  he  threw^ 
'  I^_  Q — ! '  quoth  he, '  I  have  it  now; 
There 's  jnst  the  man  I  want,  i'  fedth!' 
And  quickly  stoppit  Bankine's  breath. 


ON    MISS    J.    SCOTT,    OF    AYR. 

Oh,  had  each  Scot  of  ancient  times. 
Been  Jeant  Scott,  as  thou  art; 

The  bravest  heart  on  English  ground, 
Had  yielded  like  a  coward. 


THE    BOOK-WORMS. 

'Bums,'  says  Allan  Cunningham,  'on  a  visit  to  a  nobleman, 
was  shewn  into  the  library,  where  stood  a  Shakspeare,  splendidly 
bound,  but  unread,  and  much  worm-eaten.  Long  after  the  poet*8 
death,  some  one  happened  to  open,  accidentally  perhaps,  the  same 
neglected  book,  and  found  this  epigram  in  the  handwriting  of 
Bums:' 

Through  and  through  th'  inspired  leaves, 

Yc  maggots^  make  your  windings ; 
But  oh !  respect  his  lordship's  taste, 

And  spare  the  golden  bindings. 


GRACES    BEFORE    MEAT. 

Some  hae  meat  and  canna  cat. 
And  some  woidd  cat  that  want  it ; 

But  we  hae  meat  and  we  can  cat, 
Sac  let  the  Lord  be  thankit. 


O  Thou,  wlio  kindly  dost  provide 

For  every  creature's  want ! 
Wc  bless  Thee,  God  of  Nature  wide. 

For  all  Thy  goodness  lent : 
And,  if  it  please  Thee,  heavenly  guide. 

May  never  worse  be  sent ; 
But  whether  granted  or  denied. 

Lord,  bless  us  with  content !        Amen  ! 
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O  ThoB^  in  whom  we  live  and  move^ 

Who  mad^st  the  sea  and  shore; 
Thy  goodness  constantly  we  prove^ 

And  grateful  would  adore. 
And  if  it  please  Thee^  Power  aboye^ 

Still  grant  ns^  with  such  store^ 
The  Mend  we  trusty  the  &it  we  love^ 

And  we  desire  no  more. 


EXTEMPOBANEOUS  GBACE  ON  A  HAGGIS. 

Ye  powers  wha  gie  ns  a'  that 's  gnid. 

Still  bless  auld  Caledonia's  broody 

Wi'  great  John  Barleycorn's  heart's  blnid^ 

In  stoups  or  Inggies ; 
And  on  onr  board  the  Ung  o'  food^ 

A  glorious  haggis ! 

It  has  been  stated^  that  being  present  at  a  party  where  a  haggis 
formed  part  of  the  entertainment^  and  being  asked  to  say  some- 
thing appropriate  on  the  occasion^  Bums  produced  this  stanza  by 
way  of  grace;  which  being  well  received^  he  was  induced  to 
expand  it  into  the  poem  entitled  To  a  Haggis,  retaining  the  verse 
in  an  altered  form  as  a  peroration. 


When  Bums  was  in  Edinburgh^  he  was  introduced  by  a  friend 
to  the  studio  of  a  well-known  painter^  whom  he  found  engaged  on 
a  representation  of  Jacob's  dream ;  after  minutely  examining  the 
work^  he  wrote  the  following  verse  on  the  back  of  a  little  sketch 
which  is  still  preserved  in  the  painter's  family : — 

Dear ,  I  'U  gie  ye  some  advice, 

You'll  tak  it  no  uncivil : 
You  shouldna  paint  at  angels  mair, 

But  try  and  paint  the  devil. 

To  paint  an  angel's  kittle  wark^ 
Wi'  auld  Nick  there 's  less  danger ; 

You  'U  easy  draw  a  weel-kent  £Etce^ 
But  no  sae  weel  a  stranger.  B.  B. 
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ON    KB    ▼.     OmVXXtBAHX. 


Honest  Win  to  Lesfen  ii  guai^ 
And  xnonie  bIiaII  Imcnt  bin} 

His  fisnlts  fliejr  ^  in  Ltttin  bj^ 
In  EngUsh  nane  e'er  kent  ibeni. 


ON  MB  ▼.  irxooi^ 

Ye  manotty  feed  on  Nicxd'a  brain. 
For  few  flic  feaata  re've  |p)ttca; 

Yoa'Te  got  a  |pae  o  WHbe'a  bear^ 
For  dol  flk  bit  o  *t 'a  rotten. 


OB   MB   W.    MIGBXB* 
■eHooKKiiTBi^  o&axia,  vxyaiBxaa* 

HeM  lie  Willie  Ifidiie'a  banea; 

O  Satan^  when  ye  ink  bim^ 
Gie  him  the  schoolin'  o'  yonr  weani^ 

For  cleyer  deils  he  'U  mak  'em  ! 


ON    Minn    BUBNS. 

Ceaae^  ye  prndea,  jour  enyioaa  raOingfl^ 
Loydy  Bnins  hyfla  cbann%  eonftiB:' 

True  it  ii^  ihe  bad  one  fiuling*- 
Had  a  woman  ever  less  ? 


WBITTEN  IN  A  COUNTBT  CHUBGH. 

A  canld  day  December  Uewj 
A  canM  biik,  and  in  H  but  few; 
A  cvnlder  minister  ne'er  apsk^ 
It  will  be  long  ere  I  come  Dade. 


TEBtlCUS.  MB 


ON    A    PBISND. 


An  honest  man  here  lies  at  reat 
As  e'er  OtoA  with  His  image  blest ! 
The  friend  of  man^  the  friend  ot  troth; 
The  friend  ot  age^  and  guide  of  jonth ; 

Few  hearts  like  his^  with  yirtue  warmed^ 
Few  heads  with  knowledge  so  informed : 
If  there 's  another  world,  he  lives  in  bKss ; 
If  there  is  none^  he  made  the  best  of  this. 


HOWLBT    YACB. 

'One  of  the  lords  of  Justiciary,  when  holding  circnit  at 
Dumfries,  dined  one  day  with  Mr  Miller  at  Dalswinton.  According 
to  the  custom  of  the  times^  the  after-dinner  libations  were  some- 
what copious;  and,  on  entering  the  drawing-room,  his  lordship's 
visual  organs  were  so  much  affected,  that  he  asked  Mr  Miller, 
pointing  to  one  of  his  daughters,  who  were  reckoned  remarkably 
handsome  women,  ^'  Wha  's  yon  howlet-£u}ed  thing  in  the  comer  ?'' 

'Next  day.  Bums,  who  then  resided  at  EUisIaad,  happened  to 
be  a  guest  at  Dalswinton,  and,  in  the  course  of  ooaTersation,  his 
lordship^s  very  ungallant  and  unjust  remaik  was  mentioned  to 
him.  He  immediately  took  from  his  pocket  an  old  letter,  on  the 
back  of  which  he  wrote  in  pencil  the  following  lines,  and  handed 
them  to  Miss  Miller  :— 

How  daur  ye  ca^  me  howlet-faced. 

Ye  ugly,  glowermg  spectre? 
My  face  was  but  the  keekin'  glass 

An'  there  ye  saw  your  picture/ 


THE    80LEHN    LBAQUB    AITD    COTKHAHT. 

[SpokcA  in  T9flj  to  a  gtBtltmaa  who  neered  at  tlif  saffiunngn  of  Sootbnd  fat  ooniCMPctf 
takoy  and  called  the  Sdemn  Leagae  and  Coyenant  ridicoloos  and  fknatical.] 

The  Solemn  League  and  Corenant 
Cost  Scotland  blood — cost  Scotland  tears ; 

But  it  sealed  Freedom's  sacred  cause-— 
If  thou'rt  a  slave,  indulge  thy  sneeonii 
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ON  A  CERTAIN  PARSON'S  LOOKS. 


That  there  is  falsehood  in  his  looks 

I  must  and  will  deny; 
They  say  their  master  is  a  knaye — 

Ajid  sure  they  do  not  lie. 


WILLIE    STEWART. 

'  Sir  Walter  Scott  possesses  a  tumbler^  on  which  are  the  following 
verses^  written  by  Bums  on  the  arrival  of  a  friend^  Mr  W.  Stewart^ 
factor  to  a  gentleman  of  Nithsdale.  The  landlady  being  yery  wroth 
at  what  she  considered  the  disfigurement  of  her  glass^  a  gentleman 
present  appeased  her  by  paying  down  a  shillings  and  carried  off 
the  relic' — Lockhart. 

You're  welcome,  Willie  Stewart; 

You're  welcome,  Willie  Stewart; 
There 's  ne'er  a  flower  that  blooms  in  May, 

That 's  half  sae  welcome 's  thou  art. 

Come,  bumpers  high,  express  your  joy. 

The  bowl  we  maim  renew  it ; 
The  tappit-hen,*  gae  bring  her  ben. 

To  welcome  Willie  Stewart. 

May  foes  be  Strang,  and  friends  be  slack, 

Ilk  action  may  he  rue  it ; 
May  woman  on  him  turn  her  back. 

That  wrangs  thee,  Willie  Stewart ! 


I 


ANDREW    TURNER. 

Being  called  impertinently  one  evening  from  a  party  of  friends 
at  the  King's  Arms,  Dumfries,  to  see  a  vain  coxcomb  in  the  form 
of  an  English  commercial  traveller,  who,  ha>ing  a  bottle  of  wine 
on  his  table,  thought  he  might  patronise  the  Ayrshire  Ploughman, 
Bums  entered  into  conversation  with  the  creature,  and  soon 
saw  what  sort  of  person  he  had  to  deal  with.  About  to  leave 
the  room.  Bums  was  urged  to  give  a  taste  of  his  powers  of 
impromptu  versifying  before  he  went,  when,   having   asked  the 

*  *  A  cant  phrase  denoting  a  tin  meastire,  containing  a  quart,  so  called  from  the  knob  on 
the  lid,  snppoted  to  resemble  a  crested  hen.'— Jamiksox. 
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stranger's  name  and  age^  he  instantly  penned  and  handed  to  him 
the  stanza  which  follows — after  which^  he  abruptly  departed. 

In  seventeen  hundred  forty-nine^ 
Satan  took  stuff  to  make  a  swine^ 

And  cuist  it  in  a  comer; 
But  wilily  he  changed  his  plan^ 
And  shaped  it  something  Uke  a  man^ 

And  ca^d  it  Andrew  Turner ! 


VERSES    TO    JOHN    M'MUBDO,    ESQ. 

WITH    A    PBSSBMT    OF    BOOKS. 

Oh^  could  I  give  thee  India's  wealthy 

As  I  this  trifle  send^ 
Because  thy  joy  in  both  would  be 

To  share  them  with  a  Mend  ! 

But  golden  sands  did  never  grace 

The  Heliconean  stream; 
Then  take  what  gold  could  never  buy — 

An  honest  Bail's  esteem. 

[Mr  M*Mardo  resided  at  Dmmlanrig,  as  chamberlain  to  the  Duke  of  QTieensberr7.  He 
and  his  wife  and  daughters  are  alluded  to  in  the  election  piece,  entitled  Seoond  EpitUe  to 
Mr  Graham  of  Finiry,  They  were  kind  and  hospitable  firiends  of  BamS|  who  celebrated 
several  of  the  young  ladies  in  his  songs.] 


ON    MB    M'MURDO. 

INBCBIBED    ON    A    PANE    OF    OLASS    IN     HIB    HOUSE. 

Blest  be  M'Murdo  to  his  latest  da^  I 
No  envious  doud  o'ercast  his  evemng  ray ; 
No  wrinkle  furrowed  by  the  hand  of  care. 
Nor  ever  sorrow  add  one  silver  hair  ! 
Oh^  may  no  son  the  father's  honour  stain^ 
Nor  ever  daughter  give  the  mother  pain ! 


WRITTEN    ON   A   WINDOW    OP    THE    GLOBE    TAVEBN, 

DUMFBIES. 

The  graybeard,  old  Wisdom,  may  boast  of  his  treasures. 

Give  me  with  gay  Folly  to  live; 
I  grant  hhn  his  calm-blooded,  time-settled  pleasures^ 

But  FoUy  has  raptures  to  give. 


816  UR  ANO  WOUi  OV  BVUn. 

SXCISBMBV   UNIYBBBAL. 

WBITTBM  OM  A  WIMDOW.' 

Ye  men  of  wit  tnd  weiltli^  wlij  bU  thk  mwriiig 
'Ghainst  poor  ezciaeiiieii  ?  ghre  tlia  eame  b  bearing. 
What  are  your  landlordi^  rent-ioUa  ?  teaamg  ledgers : 
Wliat  premiers — what?  eren  monaxehs'  mi^ty  gangers 
Nay^  what  are  priests^  those  seeming  godly  wise  men? 
What  are  they^  pnty^  bnt  spiritual  excisemen? 


ON    A    OBOTTO    IN    7BIABS'    CAB8B    GBOUNBa 

To  Biddel^  mneh-lamented  man^ 

This  iyied  cot  was  dear ; 
Beader^  dost  valne  matchless  worili? 

This  ivied  cot  revere. 


ON    A    VOTBD    COXCOKB. 

Light  lav  the  earth  on  Bill/s  breast^ 
His  chicken  heart 's  so  tender; 

But  build  a  castle  on  his  head^ 
His  skull  will  prop  it  under. 


ON    COMMISSABT    GOLDJE'S    BRAINS. 

Lord^  to  account  who  dares  thee  caU^ 

Or  e'er  dispute  thy  pleasure  ? 
Else  why  within  so  uiiek  a  wall 

Enclose  so  poor  a  treasure? 


EPITAPH    ON    MR    GABRIEL    RICHARDSON,    BREWER, 

DUMFRIES. 

Here  brewer  Gabriel's  firsts  extinct^ 

And  empty  all  his  barrels ; 
He 's  blest  if  as  he  brewed  he  drink^ 

In  upright  honest  monls. 

>  In  tU  thifB  Ami  In,  DoBfrlM^  Is  eesMqiieM  o#  0f«3iMBfti«  s  fmkouui  sDMk 

defpitefoUjofUMofficenofEzcut.  ^^ 
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ON    JOHN    BITBHBT,    WBITBB»    DDlCFBIES. 


Here  lies  Jolm  Btudiby^  lioiiMt  min ! 
Cheat  him,  deyil,  if  you  can. 


TO    KI6S    ^BSST   LBITABSi 

WITH    ▲    PBISINX    OV    BOOKl. 

Thine  be  the  volunies^  Jessy  fiiir^ 
And  with  them  take  the  Poef  s  prayer — 
That  Fate  may  in  her  fSsdrest  page. 
With  every  kindliest,  best  presage 
Of  future  bliss,  enrol  thy  name : 
With  natiye  worthy  and  spotless  jRune, 
And  wakeful  caution  still  awaro 
Of  ill — ^but  chief,  man^s  £don  snare  j 
All  MamelesH  joys  on  earth  we  find. 
And  all  the  ti^ures  of  the  mind — 
These  be  thy  euardian  and  reward ; 
80  prays  thy  fidthful  Mend,  the  Bard. 


THE    EAKL    OF    GALLOWAY. 

Bums  had  an  antipathy  of  old  standing  towards  the  Earl  of 
Galloway.  It  was  against  him  that  he  launched  inyectiyes  when 
Mr  Syme  pointed  to  Garlics  House,  across  the  Bay  of  Wigton,  in 
the  course  of  their  excursion  in  July  1793.  There  is  a  string  of 
epigrams  which  the  irascible  bard  launched  at  this  respectable 
nobleman,  with  of  coarse  no  other  effect  than  to  make  moderate- 
minded  men  lament  his  own  subordination  of  judgment  to  spleen. 

What  dost  thou  in  that  mansion  fair? — 

Flit,  Galloway,  and  find 
Some  narrow,  dirty,  dungeon  cave. 

The  picture  of  thy  mind  I 


No  Stewart  art  thou,  Galloway, 
The  Stewarts  all  were  braye ; 

Besides,  the  Stewarts  were  but  fools. 
Not  one  of  them  a  knave. 


tH  UR  Aim  WOBU  Of  BVXin. 

Brij^t  nn  thy  line,  O  Oallowftjr, 

[Ommgli  many  b  far4aiaBi  nn  1 
So  ran  ^e  f»r-&med  Boman  my, 

So  coded  in  a  ntire. 

On  bnng  iufimned  [minnfbnned  7\  Hut  Hie  eail  thnaiened  hiin 
vith  hu  reaeatment-^ 

Spate  me  Ay  Tengeanoe,  Galknray  • 

In  qniet  let  me  lire : 
I  aik  no  tfndnew  at  tl^  hand. 

For  thou  hast  none  to  gire. 

It  may  be  carioua  to  contract  iriUi  these  ongrackniB  and  mb- 
■tantiwlly  mynst  qoatraina,  the  newapi^er  character  of  the  eaii  at 
hii  death  in  1806.  '  Hia  loaa  will  be  eriennnly  and  deqpfy  mt  j 
Tiia  nTuneroiu  fiienda  mjhI  oonnectiona  profited  by  ^"  advioe  and 
aMiitance;  hia  actire  frame  and  mind  he  never  apared;  he  did 
wnfliitig  by  halrea.  Aa  a  hnaband  ^""^  &tlier,  he  ma  exemplaiy ; 
•a  a  friend,  inde&tigable ;  he  adored  the  Sopreme  Being ;  he  loved 
hia  king;  hia  afiira  prospered.  He  was  admired  far  his  taste 
in  mnsio;  and  had  great  skill  in  agricnltiiral  porsidts.'  Vta  once, 
»  friendly  obituary  notice  may  be  accepted  in  evidence;  it  was 
at  least  nearer  the  truth  than  Bums's  election  lampoona  and 
epignuns. 


SONGS  OF  WHICH  THE  DATE  IS  NOT  KNOWN. 


CALEDONIA. 
Tumt-^CaUdonUm  ffu»fs  DeHghi. 


There  was  once  a  day — ^but  old  Time  then  was  young — 

That  brave  Caledonia^  the  chief  of  her  line^ 
From  some  of  your  northern  deities  sprung 

(Who  knows  not  that  brave  Caledonia's  divine  ?) 
From  Tweed  to  the  Orcades  was  her  domain^ 

To  hunt^  or  to  pasture^  or  do  what  she  would : 
Her  heavenly  relations  there  fixM  her  reign. 

And  pledged  her  their  godheads  to  warrant  it  good. 

A  lambkin  in  peace,  but  a  lion  in  war. 

The  pride  of  her  kindred  the  heroine  grew : 
Her  grandsire,  old  Odin,  triumphantly  swore, 

'  Whoe'er  shall  provoke  thee,  th'  encounter  shall  rue ! ' 
With  tillage  or  pasture  at  times  she  would  sport. 

To  feed  her  fair  flocks  by  her  green  rustling  com ; 
But  chiefly  the  woods  were  her  favorite  resort. 

Her  darling  amusement  the  hounds  and  the  horn. 

Long  quiet  she  reigned ;  till  thitherward  steers 

A  flight  of  bold  eagles  from  Adrians  strand : 
Repeated,  successive,  for  many  long  years. 

They  darkened  the  air,  and  they  plundered  the  land ; 
Their  pounces  were  murder,  and  terror  their  cry. 

They  'd  conquered  and  ruined  a  world  beside; 
She  took  to  her  hills,  and  her  arrows  let  fly — 

The  daring  invaders  they  fled  or  they  died. 

The  fell  harpy-raven  took  wing  from  the  north. 

The  scourge  of  the  seas,  and  the  dread  of  the  shore; 
The  wild  Scandinavian  boar  issued  forth 

To  wanton  in  carnage,  and  wallow  in  gore : 
O'er  countries  and  kingdoms  their  friry  prevailed. 

No  arts  could  appease  them,  no  arms  could  repel; 
But  brave  Caledonia  in  vain  they  assailed. 

As  Largs  well  can  witness,  and  Loncartie  tell* 
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The  Camdeon-saYage  disturbed  her  repose^ 

With  tomtdt^  disqtdet^  rebellion,  aad  stnfe; 
Provoked  beyond  bearing,  at  last  she  arose. 

And  robbed  him  at  once  of  his  hopes  and  his  life : 
The  Anglian  lion,  the  terror  of  France, 

Oft  prowling,  ensanguined  the  Tweed's  silver  flood : 
But,  taught  by  the  bright  Caledonian  lance. 

He  lefumed  to  fear  in  his  own  native  woocL 

Thus  bold,  independent,  unconquered,  and  free. 

Her  bright  course  of  glory  for  ever  shall  run : 
For  brave  Caledonia  immortal  must  be ; 

I'll  prove  it  from  Euclid  as  dear  as  die  sun: 
Bectangle-triangle  the  figure  we  '11  choose. 

The  npri^t  is  Chance,  and  old  Time  is  the  base; 
But  brave  Caledonia's  the  hvpothenuse ; 

Then  ergo,  she'll  matdi  fhem,  and  matdi  them  alwajt. 


I 


O    WHA    Ifi    8H£    THAT   LO^BS   Mfit 

O  wha  is  she  that  lo'es  me, 

And  has  my  heart  a  keeping? 
O  sweet  is  she  that  lo'es  me. 
As  dews  o'  simmer  weeping, 
lu  tears  the  rose-buds  steeping  I 
O  that 's  the  lassie  o'  my  heart, 

My  lassie  ever  dearer ; 
O  that's  the  queen  o'  womankind. 
And  ne'er  a  ane  to  peer  her. 

If  thou  shalt  meet  a  lassie 

In  grace  and  beauty  charming. 

That  e'en  thy  chosen  lassie, 
Erewhile  thy  breast  sae  warming, 
Had  ne'er  sic  powers  alarming ; 
O  that 's  the  lassie,  &c. 

If  thou  hadst  heard  her  talking, 

And  thy  attentions  plighted. 
That  ilka  body  talking, 

But  her  by  thee  is  slighted, 

And  thou  art  all  delighted ; 
O  that 's  the  lassie,  &c 


SOHOB  or  VHICH  DAT!  IS  HOT  KNOWK. 

If  thoQ  hast  met  this  &ir  one ; 

When  frae  her  thou  hast  parted. 
If  every  other  ikir  one, 
Bat  ner,  thou  hast  deserted. 
And  thou  art  broken-hearted ; 
O  that  '■  the  lasne  o*  017  hear^ 

My  laade  ever  dearer ; 
O  that  '■  the  queen  o'  womaiikuLdf 
And  ne'er  a  ane  to  peer  her. 


pMJAFf^ll? 


OLD  S05GS   IMPROVED  BY  BURXS» 

FROM    JOHSSOH'B    UVBEVM, 


O    WHARE    DID    TOC    GET? 
Tcs»- 


[n*  air  of  JStoMf />MMibf  apptm  IB  the  Skene  HS^  </ dirt«  cvm  1620.  Tba 
Uf  li«v«  tthtuA  tt  emen  id  earlier  period,  u  tLcre  it  a  aong  to  it  — ^'^'^ft  tbtMe  wUcb 
written  Vj  the  £o||;liah  to  dieparage  the  Seottiah  fcSkmtxt  hj  whom  Jamei  VL  w»  attendBd 
Ml  hit  arriral  in  the  tooth.  The  fint  of  the  foOoiriiig  Tcnca  it  from  an  old  hooaely  dittj,  the 
aeeond  odIj  being  the  oompoaitioo  of  Burnt.] 

0  wluure  did  yoa  get  tliat  hauTer  meal  bannock? 
O  filly  blinid  body^  O  dinna  ye  see  ? 

1  gat  it  frae  a  brisk  young  sodger  laddie^ 
Between  St  Johnston  and  booiny  Dundee. 

O  gin  I  saw  the  laddie  that  gae  meH ! 

Aft  has  he  doudled  me  upon  his  knee; 
May  Heaven  protect  my  bcnmy  Scots  laddie^ 

And  send  him  safe  hame  to  his  babie  and  me ! 

My  blessin's  upon  thy  sweet  wee  lippie^ 

My  blessings  upon  thy  bonny  e'e-bree ! 
Thy  smiles  are  sae  like  my  blithe  sodger  laddie^ 

Thou  's  aye  the  dearer  aud  dearer  to  me ! 
But  I  '11  big  a  Ijower  on  yon  bonny  banks, 

"Where  Tay  rins  wimplin'  by  sae  dear; 
And  I  'U  deed  thee  in  t]ie  tartan  sae  fine, 

Aud  mak  thee  a  man  like  thy  daddie  dear. 


I    AM    MY    MAMMY'S    AE    BAIRN. 
TuNK — I*m  own  young  to  Marry  yd. 

I  am  my  mammy's  ae  bairn, 

Wi'  unco  folk  I  weary,  sir ; 
And  if  I  gang  to  vour  house, 

I  'm  fleyed  'twill  make  me  eerie,  sir.  mSnSuX 

I  'm  owre  young  to  marry  yet; 

I  'm  owre  young  to  marry  yet ; 
I  'm  owre  young — ^'twad  be  a  sin 
To  tak  me  fr^  my  mammy  yet. 
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Hallowmas  is  come  and  gane^ 

The  nights  are  lang  in  winter^  sir; 
And  you  and  I  in  wedlock's  bands^ 

In  troih^  I  dare  na  venture^  sir. 
Fu'  loud  and  shrill  the  botsty  wind 

Blaws  through  the  leafless  timmer^  sir ; 
But  if  ye  come  this  gate  again^ 

I  '11  aulder  be  gin  simmer,  sir. 


UP    IN    THE    MORNING    EARLY. 
Tuns— Coltf  hhw  the  WbuL 

[Written  on  the  basis  of  an  old  songi  the  choms  of  which  is  hen  presenred.] 

0H0BU8. 

Up  in  the  morning 's  no  for  me. 

Up  in  the  morning  early ; 
When  a'  the  hiUs  are  covered  wi'  snaw, 

I  'm  sure  it 's  winter  fairly. 

Cauld  blaws  the  wind  firae  east  to  west. 

The  drift  is  driving  sairly ; 
Sae  loud  and  shrill  I  hear  the  blast, 

I  'm  sure  it 's  winter  fisdrly. 

The  birds  sit  chittering  in  the  thorn, 

A'  day  th^  fare  but  sparely ; 
And  lang's  the  night  firae  e'en  to  mom — 

I  'm  sure  it 's  winter  fedrly* 


THERE    WAS    A    LASS. 
TuivB — Dunean  DaoUam. 

There  was  a  lass,  they  ca'd  her  Meg, 

And  she  held  o'er  the  moors  to  spin ; 
There  was  a  lad  that  followed  her. 

They  ca'd  him  Duncan  Dayison. 
The  moor  was  dreigh,  and  Meg  was  skeigh,  tedious— timoitms 

Her  favour  Dimcan  could  na  win ; 
For  wi'  the  rock  she  wad  him  knock. 

And  aye  she  shook  the  temper-pin. 

As  o'er  the  moor  they  lightly  foor,  went 

A  bum  was  clear,  a  glen  was  green. 
Upon  the  banks  th^  eased  their  shanks. 

And  aye  she  set  the  whed  between: 
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Bat  Duncan  swore  a  halj  aifh^ 
That  Meg  ahoiild  be  a  bride  the  mom. 

Then  Meg  took  up  her  spinnin*  gnitt. 
And  flfoig  tlieni  a*  out  o^er  lliebiim. 

Well  big  a  honee— «  wee,  wee  booHi, 

And  we  will  life  like  king  and  qneoi, 
Sae  blithe  and  meny  we  w£Q  be 

When  ye  set  by  the  wheel  at  e'en. 
A  man  may  drink  and  no  be  drank  j 

A  man  may  fight  and  no  be  daini 
A  man  may  kiss  a  bonny  lass. 

And  aye  be  wdoome  tMdc  again. 


LADT     ONLIE. 

A'  the  lads  o'  Thomie-banky 

When  they  gae  to  the  shore  o*  Backy, 
They  '11  step  in  and  tak  a  pint 
Wi'  Lady  Onlie^  honest  Ludcj ! 
Lady  Onlie,  honest  Lncky  ! 

Brews  gaid  ale  at  shore  o'  Bncky ; 
I  wish  her  sale  for  her  guid  ale, 
The  best  on  a'  the  shore  o'  Bnckj. 

Her  hoose  sae  bien,  her  carch  sae  dean, 

I  wat  she  is  a  dainty  chacky ; 
And  chcerlie  blinks  the  ingle-gleed 
Of  Lady  Onlie,  honest  Lucky  ! 
Lady  Onlie,  honest  Lncky ! 

Brews  guid  ale  at  shore  o'  Bucky  j 
I  wish  her  sale  for  her  guid  ale, 
The  best  on  a'  the  slKure  o'  Bucky. 


THE    PLOUGHMAN. 

The  ploughman  he 's  a  bonny  lad. 

His  mind  is  erer  trae,  jo. 
His  garters  knit  below  his  knee, 
His  bonnet  it  is  blue,  jo. 
Then  up  wi  't  a*,  my  ploughman  lad. 

And  hey  my  merry  ploughman; 
Of  a'  the  trades  that  I  do  ken. 
Commend  me  to  the  ploughman. 
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I  hae  been  east^  I  hae  been  westj 
I  hae  been  at  St  Johnston; 

The  bonniest  sight  that  e'er  I  mw, 
Was  the  plonghman  laddie  dancin\ 
Up  wi  't,  &c, 

Snaw-white  stoddns  on  his  legs^ 
And  siller  backks  glancin'; 

A  guid  bine  bonnet  on  his  head^ 
And  oh^  bnt  he  was  handsome. 
Up  wi  'tj  &c. 


[Of  this  piece,  tlM  two  last  vamt  (nfy  an  bj  BncBf,     Wm  the  longer  song,  induding 
them,  reference  maj  be  md»  to  the  Mtmmm,'} 


MT    HOGOIE. 

What  will  I  do  gin  my  hoggie  *  die. 

My  joy,  my  pride,  my  hoggie? 
My  only  beast,  I  had  nae  mae^ 

And  oh,  bnt  I  was  TC^e.  Tain 

The  lee-Iang  night  we  watched  the  Ikold, 

Me  and  my  faithfu'  doggie, 
We  heard  nonght  but  the  roiurlng  linn, 

Amang  the  brAes  sae  scroggie,' 

But  the  howlet  cried  firae  the  castle  wa^ 
The  blntter  frae  the  boggie^  mire-snipe 

The  tod  replied  npon  the  fill —  fox 

I  trembled  for  my  hoggie. 

When  day  did  daw  and  cocks  did  craw. 

The  morning  it  was  fi^gie. 
An  nnco  tyke  lap  o'er  the  dyke,  dog 

And  maist  his  killed  my  hoggie. 


SIMMEB'S    A    PLEASANT    TIME. 
TuKB-^Aye  WaMn  O, 

Simmer 's  a  pleasant  time. 

Flowers  of  every  colonr ; 
The  water  rins  o'er  the  heugh. 

And  I  long  for  my  true  lover. 

'  *  Hoggie,  a  yonng  sheep  after  it  is  smeared,  and  before  it  is  fbrst  shorn.*— Stenhousx. 
'  Fnll  of  stunted  bnshes. 


Aye  wankm  Of 

Wankm  itOl  and  wetzie : 
Sleep  I  can  gel  nine 

Wlien  I  deep  I  dieam. 

When  I  wank  I 'm  eerie :  tfmonw 

Sleep  I  can  gel  nane 

For  thinking  on  my  dearie, 

Lanely  nu^t  cornea  on^ 

A' theUyeaiealeerang;  nrt 

I  think  on  my  bonny  lad. 

And  Ueer  my  een  wi'  greefcfai'. 

[Thk  li  an  old  wog,  19011  wldch  Bum  appem  to  hvn  made  onl^  a  §&w  aHagationa.] 


FIRST    WHBir    UAOOT    WAS    MT    CABE. 
Tnrs^  WMfllt  o^«r  fft«  X«M  0  V. 

First  when  Maggy  was  my  can;, 

Heayen  I  thou^t  was  in  her  air; 

Now  we're  married — spier  naemair —        inqm 

Whistle  o'er  the  lave  o't. 
Meg  was  meek^  and  Meg  was  mild^ 
Bonny  Meg  was  Nature's  child; 
Wiser  men  than  me 's  beguiled — 

Whistle  o'er  the  lave  o  't. 

How  we  live,  my  Meg  and  me. 
How  we  love,  and  how  we  'gree, 
I  care  na  hj  how  few  may  see — 

Whistle  o'er  the  lave  o  't. 
Wha  I  wish  were  maggots'  meat. 
Dished  up  in  her  winding-sheet, 
I  could  write — ^but  Meg  maun  see ' 

Whistle  o'er  the  lave  o't. 


JAMIE,    COME    TBY    ME. 

Jamie,  come  try  me; 

Jamie,  come  try  me; 
If  thou  would  win  my  love, 

Jamiet,  come  try  me. 
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If  thou  should  ask  my  love^ 

Could  I  deny  thee  ? 
If  ihou  would  win  my  love, 

Jamie,  come  try  me. 

If  thou  should  kiss  me,  love, 

Wha  could  espy  thee? 
If  thou  would  be  my  love, 

Jamie,  come  try  me. 


AW  A*,    WHIGS,    AW  AM 
TuiTB— ilwa*,  Whigs,  awa\ 

CHOBUS. 

Awa',  Whigs,  awa' ! 

Awa',  Wh^,  awa* ! 
Ye  're  but  a  pack  o'  traitor  louns, 

Ye  '11  do  nae  good  at  a'. 

Our  thrissles  flourished  fresh  and  fair. 

And  bonny  bloomed  our  roses ; 
But  Whigs  came  like  a  fix)st  in  June, 

And  withered  a'  our  posies. 

Our  ancient  crown 's  fa'n  in  the  dust — 
Deil  blin'  them  wi'  the  stour  o  't ; 

And  write  their  names  in  his  black  beuk^ 
Wha  gae  the  Whigs  the  power  o  't. 

Our  sad  decay  in  Church  and  State 

Surpasses  my  descriving; 
The  Whigs  came  o'er  us  for  a  curse. 

And  we  hae  done  wi'  thriving. 

Grim  vengeance  lang  has  ta'en  a  nap. 

But  we  may  see  lum  wauken ;. 
Gude  help  the  day  when  royal  heads 

Are  himted  like  a  maukin.  hara 

[The  second  and  last  stanzas  only  are  by  Burns ;  the  rest  is  from  an  old  Jacobite  song.] 


WHARE    HAE    YE    BEEN? 
TuHE — KiUiecranhie. 


Whare  hae  ye  been  sae  braw,  lad? 

Whare  hae  ye  been  sac  brankie,  O  ?         pranked 
Oh,  whare  haeye  been  sae  braw,  lad? 

Cam  ye  by  !01iecrankie,  O  ? 
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An'  ye  had  been  whaie  I  hae  been. 

Ye  wad  na  been  aae  cantie,  O ; 
An'  ye  had  seen  what  I  hae  aeen^ 

On  the  braes  o*  Eilliecrankiey  O. 

I  fonght  at  land,  I  fooght  at  sea; 

At  hame  I  fought  my  anntie,  O ; 
But  I  met  the  devil  and  Dundee, 

On  the  braes  o'  Killiecrankie,  O. 
The  bauld  Pitcur  fell  in  a  furr. 

And  Clavers  got  a  dankie,  O ; 
Or  I  had  fed  an  Athole  gled,  kite 

On  the  braes  o*  Killiecrai^e,  O. 

[<  The  chonif  of  this  song  is  old ;  the  rest  of  it  was  written  hy  Boms.* — SxKirHOuaL] 


CA'    THE    BWES    TO    THE    KNOWES. 

Ca'  the  ewes  to  the  knowes, 
Ca^  them  where  the  heather  growsy 
Ca'  them  where  the  bumie  rows. 
My  bonny  dearie. 

As  I  gaed  down  the  water-side, 
There  I  met  my  shepherd  lad. 
He  rowed  me  sweetly  in  his  plaid, 
And  he  caM  me  his  dearie. 

Will  ye  gang  down  the  water-side. 
And  SCO  the  waves  sac  sweetly  glide  ? 
Beneath  the  hazel  spreading  wide, 
The  moon  it  shines  fu'  clearly. 

[Ye  sail  get  gowns  and  ribbons  meet, 
Cauf  leather  shoon  upon  your  feet, 
And  in  my  arms  ye 'Be  Keaud  deep. 
And  ye  sail  be  my  deane. 

If  ye  but  stand  to  what  ye  Ve  said, 
I  'se  gang  wi'  you,  my  shepherd  lad, 
And  ye  may  row  me  in  your  plaid. 
And  I  sail  be  your  dearie.] 

While  waters  wimple  to  the  sea, 
Wliile  day  blinks  in  the  lift  sae  hie. 
Tin  clay-cauld  death  shall  blin*  my  e'c. 
Ye  sail  be  my  dearie. 

fThe  Tenet  within  brackets  are  old,  with  only  «  few  toQch«i  of  improTement  By  Bums.] 
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FOR    A'    THAT,    AND    A»    THAT. 

Thougli  women's  minds^  like  winter  winds^ 

May  shift  and  tom^  and  a'  that; 
The  noblest  breast  adores  them  maist^ 
A  consequence  I  draw  that. 
For  a'  that^  and  a'  that^ 

And  twice  as  mickle's  a'  that^ 
The  bonny  lass  that  I  lo'e  best^ 
Shall  be  my  ain  for  a'  that^  &o. 


TOUNO    JOOKET. 
TuiTE — T&ung  Jockey, 

Yoimg  Jockey  was  the  blithest  lad 

In  a'  onr  town  or  here  awa' : 
Fa'  blithe  he  whistled  at  the  gand^ 

Fu'  lightly  danced  he  in  the  ha'. 
He  roosed  my  een^  sae  bonny  blne^  pnised 

He  roosed  my  waist^  sae  genty  sma' ; 
And  aye  my  heart  came  to  my  mou'^ 

When  ne'er  a  body  heard  or  saw. 

My  Jockey  toils  npon  the  plain^ 

Through  wind  and  weet^  through  firost  and  snaw  : 
And  o'er  the  lea  I  leuk  fv!  isin, 

When  Jockey's  owsen  hameward  ca'. 
And  aye  the  night  comes  round  again^ 

When  in  his  arms  he  takes  me  a' ; 
And  aye  he  vows  he  '11  be  my  ain, 

As  lang's  he  has  a  breath  to  draw. 

[*  The  whole  of  [this  8ong],  exo^ting  tbno  or  four  liseB,  u  the  prodaction  of  Bturns.*- 
Stekboubb.] 


WHA    IS    THAT    AT    MT    BOWEB    DOOB? 
Tuns — Lcut,  caf  I  come  near  thee, 

Wha  is  that  at  my  bower  door? 

O  wha  is  it  but  Findlay : 
Then  gae  your  gate,  ye's  nae  be  here ! 

Indeed  maun  I,  quo'  Findlay. 
What  mak  ye,  sae  like  a  thief? 

O  come  and  see,  quo'  Findlay. 
Before  the  mom  ye  11  work  mischief; 

Indeed  will  I,  quo'  Findlay. 
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Gif  I  rifle  asd  let  you  in; 

Let  me  in^  qoo*  Findlay : 
Ye  11  keep  me  wauldn'  wi'  your  din ; 

Indeed  will  I^  quo'  Findlay. 
In  my  bower  if  ye  ahould  stay; 

Let  me  sta^,  quo'  lindlay : 
I  fear  ye  'U  bide  tQl  break  o'  day ; 

Indeed  will  I^  quo'  Ilndlay. 

Here  this  night  if  ye  remain; 

I H  remain,  quo  Findlay : 
I  dread  ye  '11  learn  the  gate  again ; 

Indeed  will  I,  quo'  Findlay. 
What  may  pass  within  this  bower; 

Let  it  pass^  quo*  Findlay : 
Ye  maun  conceal  till  your  last  hour ; 

Indeed  will  I^  quo*  Findlay. 

[*  Mr  Gilbert  Boms  tdd  the  editor  (Cromek)  that  this  song  was  snggesied  to  his  brother  bj 
the  AuU  Man's  AddrtsM  to  the  Widow,  pzinted  in  Ramta^s  Tea-TabU  Mitcdkmy,  which  the 
poet  first  heard  snng  bj  Jean  Wilson,  a  silljr  old  widow-woman,  then  living  at  Torbolton, 
remarkable  for  the  simplicity  and  naXveU  of  her  charscter,  and  for  nnging  old  Scotch  songs 
with  a  peculiar  energy  and  earnestness  of  manner.  Having  oatlired  her  family,  she  stiU 
retained  the  form  of  family  worship ;  and  before  she  sang  a  hymn,  she  would  gravelj  give  oat 
tbt  first  line  of  the  verse,  as  if  she  had  a  numerous  audience,  to  the  great  diversion  of  her 
listening  neighbours.* — Cbomek.] 


THE    TIT  HER    MORN. 
To  a  Highland  air. 

The  tither  mom,  when  I  forlorn 

Aneath  an  aik  sat  moaning, 
1  did  na  trow,  I  'd  see  my  jo, 

Beside  mc,  ^gain  the  gloaming. 
But  lie  sac  trig,  lap  o'er  the  rig, 

And  dawtingly  did  cheer  mc. 
When  I,  what  reck,  did  least  ex  pee'. 

To  see  my  lad  so  near  mc. 

His  lx)nnct  he,  a  thought  ajcc. 

Cocked  sprush  when  first  he  clasped  nic ; 
And  I,  I  wat,  ^vi'  fainness  grat, 

While  in  his  grips  he  pressed  mc. 
Dcil  tak  the  war !  I  late  and  air, 

Hae  wished,  since  Jock  departed; 
But  now  as  glad  I  'm  wi'  my  lad, 

As  short  syne  broken-hearted. 
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Fu'  aft  at  e^en  wi'  dancing  keen, 

When  a'  were  blithe  and  merry, 
I  cared  na  by,  sae  sad  was  I, 

In  absence  o*  my  dearie. 
But,  praise  be  blest,  my  mind 's  at  rest, 

I  'm  happy  wi'  my  Johnny : 
At  kirk  and  fair,  I  'se  aye  be  there. 

And  be  as  canty 's  ony. 


AS    I    WAS    A    WANDEBINO. 
TuviR^Rum  Meudiai  mo  MheaUadh. 

As  I  was  a  wandering  ae  midsummer  e'enin', 

The  pipers  and  youngsters  were  making  their  game ; 
Amang  them  I  spied  my  faithless  fause  lover, 
Which  bled  a'  the  wounds  o'  my  dolour  again. 

Wed,  since  he  has  left  me,  ma^  pleasure  gae  wi'  him ; 

I  may  be  distressed,  but  I  wmna  complain  ; 
I  flatter  my  fancy  I  may  get  anither. 

My  heart  it  shall  never  be  broken  for  anc. 

I  couldna  get  sleeping  tiU  dawin  for  greetin'. 

The  tears  trickled  down  like  the  hul  and  the  rain : 

Had  I  na  got  greetin',  my  heart  wad  ha'  broken. 
For  oh !  love  forsaken  s  a  tormenting  pain. 

Although  he  has  left  me  for  greed  o'  the  siller, 

I  dmna  envy  him  the  gains  he  can  win; 
I  rather  wad  bear  a'  the  lade  o'  my  sorrow 

Than  ever  hae  acted  sae  faithless  to  him. 

[Boms  has  hero  merely  made  some  changes  upon  an  old  song,  and  it  b  questionable  if  his 
alterations  are  improyements.] 


THE    WEARY    PUND    O*    TOW. 
TuHB — The  Weary  Ptaid  o'  Tow, 

The  weary  pund,  the  weary  pund. 
The  weary  pund  o'  tow ; 

I  think  my  wife  will  end  her  life 
Before  she  spin  her  tow. 

I  bought  my  wife  a  stane  o'  lint 
As  guid  as  e'er  did  grow ; 

And  a'  that  she  has  made  o'  that. 
Is  ae  poor  pund  o'  tow. 
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There  sat  a  bottle  in  a  bole^ 

Beyont  the  ingle  lowe. 
And  aye  she  took  the  titiier  souk. 

To  drouk  the  stowiie  tow. 

Quoth  I,  for  shame,  ye  dirty  dame, 
Gae  spin  yonr  tap  o'  tow ! 

She  took  the  rock,  and  wi'  a  knock 
She  brak  it  o'er  my  pow. 


At  last  her  feet — I  sang  to  see ' 
Graed  foremost  o'er  the  knowe; 

And  or  I  wad  anither  jad^ 
I  '11  wallop  in  a  tow. 


GANB  IS  THE  DAT. 
TuNB  —  Quidwiftt  comU  ik€  Lamm. 

Gane  is  the  day,  and  mirk 's  the  night, 
But  we  'U  ne'er  stray  for  fim't  o*  light. 
For  ale  and  brandy  s  stars  and  moon^ 
And  bluid-red  wine 's  the  rising  sun. 
Then  guidwife,  count  the  lawin. 

The  lawin,  the  lawin; 
Then  guidwife,  count  the  lawin, 
And  bring  a  coggie  mair. 

There 's  wealth  and  ease  for  gentlemen. 
And  simple  folk  maun  fight  and  fen; 
But  here  we  're  a'  in  ae  accord. 
For  ilka  man  that 's  drunk 's  a  lord. 

My  coggie  is  a  haly  pool, 

Tliat  heals  the  wounds  o'  care  and  dool ; 

And  pleasure  is  a  wanton  trout. 

An'  ye  drink  but  deep  ye  '11  find  him  out. 


IT    IS    NA,    JEAN,    THY    BONNY    FACE. 
TuwB— 7^  MaitTs  Complaint. 

It  is  na,  Jean,  thy  bonny  face 

Nor  shape  that  I  admire. 
Although  thy  beauty  and  thy  grace 

Might  weel  awake  denre. 
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Something,  in  ilka  part  o'  thee. 

To  praise,  to  love,  I  find; 
Bnt  dear  as  is  thy  form  to  me, 

Still  dearer  is  thy  mind. 

Nae  mair  miigenerons  wish  I  hae. 

Nor  stronger  in  my  breast. 
Than  if  I  canna  mak  thee  sae. 

At  least  to  see  thee  blest. 
Content  am  I,  if  Heayen  shall  gire 

Bnt  happiness  to  thee : 
And  as  wi^thee  IM  wish  to  liye^ 

For  thee  IM  bear  to  die. 


MY    COLLIEB    LADDIE. 
Tjswm^Tkt  CoUiet  Zaddte, 

Where  live  ye,  my  bonny  lass? 

And  tell  me  what  they  ca'  ye; 
My  name,  she  savs,  is  Mistress  Jean, 

And  I  follow  the  Collier  Laddie. 

See  yon  not  yon  hills  and  dales, 

The  snn  shines  on  sae  brawlie  1 
They  a'  are  mine,  and  they  shall  be  thine^ 

Gin  ye  '11  leave  yonr  Collier  Laddie. 

Ye  shall  gang  in  gay  attire, 

Weel  bnslat  np  sae  gaudy; 
And  ane  to  wait  on  every  hand. 

Gin  ye'll  leave  your  Collier  Laddie. 

Though  ye  had  a'  the  sun  shines  on. 

And  the  earth  conceals  sae  lowly; 
I  wad  turn  my  back  on  you  and  it  a^ 

And  embrace  my  Collier  Laddie* 

I  can  win  my  five  pennies  in  a  day. 

And  spenH  at  night  fii'  brawlie; 
And  make  my  bed  in  the  Collier's  neuk. 

And  lie  down  wi'  my  Collier  Laddie* 

Luve  for  luve  is  the  bargain  for  me. 
Though  the  wee  cot-house  should  baud  me; 

And  the  world  before  me  to  win  my  bread. 
And  fair  fa'  my  Collier  Laddie. 

[Burns,  In  liis  Kotes,  speaks  of  tliis  song  as  an  old  one  inih  wHoh  he  lud  liad  nothing  to 
do.  As  it  appears,  howeter,  in  no  other  collection,  tnd  is  found  in  his  handwriting  among 
Johnson's  mannsoripts,  Hr  Stenhoose  infen  that  the  greater  part  of  it  Is  his  own  oomposition.] 
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YE    JACOBITES    BY    NAME. 
Tune — Ye  JaeobUtM  hy  Name, 

Ye  Jacobites  by  name^  give  an  ear,  give  an  ear ; 
Ye  Jacobites  by  name^  give  an  ear ; 
Yc  Jacobites  by  name, 

Your  fautes  I  will  proclaim^ 
Your  doctrines  I  maun  blame — 
You  shall  hear. 

What  is  right  and  what  is  wrang,  by  the  law,  by  the  law? 
What  is  right  and  what  is  wrang  by  the  law? 
What  is  right  and  what  is  wrang? 
A  short  sword  and  a  lang, 
A  weak  arm,  and  a  Strang 
For  to  draw. 

What  makes  heroic  strife,  famed  afar,  famed  afar  ? 
What  makes  heroic  strife  famed  afar? 
What  makes  heroic  strife? 
To  whet  th'  assassin's  knife. 
Or  hunt  a  parent's  life 
Wi'  bluidie  war. 

Then  let  your  schemes  alone,  in  the  state,  in  the  state ; 
Then  let  your  schemes  alone  in  the  state ; 
Tlien  let  your  schemes  alone, 
Adore  the  rising  sun, 
And  leave  a  man  undone 
To  his  fate. 


LADY     MARY     ANN. 
TuNK — CraigioiCs  Growing, 
[*  Modelled  by  Buras  from  an  ancient  ballad,  entitled  Craigton's  Growing,* — Steniiouse.] 

Oh,  Lady  Mary  Ann  looked  o'er  the  castle  wa' ; 
She  saw  three  oonny  boys  playing  at  the  ba' ; 
The  youngest  he  was  the  flower  amang  them  a' — 
My  bonny  laddie 's  young,  but  he 's  growin'  yet. 

O  father  !  O  father !  an'  ye  think  it  fit, 
Wc  '11  send  liim  a  year  to  the  college  yet : 
We  '11  sew  a  green  ribbon  round  about  his  hat. 
And  that  will  let  them  ken  he 's  to  marry  yet. 

Lady  Mary  Ami  was  a  flower  i'  the  dew, 
Sweet  was  its  smell,  and  bonny  was  its  hue ; 
And  the  langer  it  blossomed  the  sweeter  it  grew  : 
For  the  lily  in  the  bud  will  be  bonnier  yet. 
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Young  Charlie  Cochrane  was  the  sprout  of  an  aik ; 
Bonny  and  bloomin'^  and  straught  was  its  make : 
The  sun  took  delight  to  shine  for  its  sake^ 
And  it  will  be  the  brag  o'  the  forest  yet. 

The  simmer  is  gane  when  the  leayes  they  were  green^ 
And  the  days  are  awa'  that  we  hae  seen ; 
But  far  better  days  I  trust  will  come  again. 

For  my  bonny  laddie's  young,  but  he  *s  growin'  yet. 


KENMUBE'S    ON    AND    AWA*. 
Tune — O  KaamBrt  U  en  and  0100*,  WUUe. 

O  Kenmure  's  on  and  awa',  Willie ! 

O  Kenmure 's  on  and  awa' ! 
And  Kenmure's  lord 's  the  bravest  lord 

That  ever  Galloway  saw. 

Success  to  Eenmure's  band,  Willie  I 

Success  to  Eenmure's  band; 
There 's  no  a  heart  that  fears  a  Whig 

That  rides  by  Eenmure's  hand. 

Here 's  Eenmure's  health  in  wine,  Willie ! 

Here 's  Eenmure's  health  in  wine ; 
There  ne'er  was  a  coward  o'  Eenmure's  blude. 

Nor  yet  o'  Gordon's  line. 

O  Eenmure's  lads  are  men,  Willie ! 

O  Eenmure's  lads  are  men ; 
Their  hearts  and  swords  are  metal  true — 

And  that  their  faes  shall  ken. 

They  '11  live  or  die  wi'  fame,  Willie ! 

They  '11  live  or  die  wi'  fame ; 
But  soon,  wi'  sounding  victorie. 

May  Eenmure's  lord  come  hame. 

Here 's  him  that 's  far  awa',  Willie  ! 

Here 's  him  that 's  far  awa' ! 
And  here 's  the  flower  that  I  love  best — 

The  rose  that 's  like  the  snaw  ! 

[This  song  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  those  which  Burns  only  improyed  from  old  versions. 
William  Gordon,  sixth  Visoomit  of  Kenmure,  raised  a  body  of  troops  for  the  Pretender  in 
1715,  and  had  the  chief  command  of  the  insurgent  forces  in  the  south  of  Scotland.  Taken  at 
Preston,  he  was  tried  and  condemned  to  be  beheaded,  which  sentence  was  executed  on  the 
24th  February  1716.  His  forfeited  estate  was  bought  back  by  his  ^dow,  and  transmitted  to 
their  son.  By  the  son  of  that  son — afterwards  Viscount  of  Kenmure  in  consequence  of  tho 
restoration  of  the  title — Bums  was  on  one  occasion  entertained  at  his  romantic  seat  of  Kenmure 
Castle,  near  New  QaUoway.] 
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Tarewed  to  a^  oar  Soottiflh  fiun^ 

Fareveel  our  andent  ^orr^ 
Fareweel  eren  to  the  ScottisL  name, 

Sae  famed  in  martial  story. 
Now  Saik  rins  o'er  the  Solwaj  nnda. 

And  Tweed  rins  to  the  ocean. 
To  mark  wheie  England's  provinoe  stands — 

Such  aparoelof  rogoesinanatioD. 

What  fioKce  or  guile  ooold  not  sobdne 
Through  many  wailike  ages. 

Is  wrought  now  by'  a  coward  few. 
For  lureling  traitors'  wiu;es. 

The  English  steel  we  could  disdain. 
Secure  in  valour's  station ; 

But  English  gold  has  been  our  bane- 
Such  a  parcel  of  rogues  in  a  nation. 

O  would,  ere  I  had  seen  the  day 
That  treason  thus  could  fell  us, 

My  auld  gray  head  had  lien  in  clay, 
Wi'  Bruce  and  loyal  Wallace  I 

But  pith  and  power,  till  my  last  hour, 
I  'U  mak  this  declaration; 

We  'tc  bought  and  sold  for  English  gold- 
Such  a  parcel  of  rogues  in  a  nation. 


i 


THE    CARLES    OF    DTSART. 

Tune — Hey,  cc^  througK 

[^Vrittcn  upon  tbo  basia  of  an  old  song.] 

Up  wi'  the  carles  o'  Dysart, 

And  the  lads  o'  Buckbaven, 
And  the  kimmers  o'  Largo, 
And  the  lasses  o'  Leven. 

Hey,  ea'  through,  ca'  tlirough. 

For  wc  hae  niickle  ado ; 
Hey,  ca^  through,  ca'  through. 
For  we  hae  mickle  ado. 

We  hae  talcs  to  teU, 
And  wc  hae  sangs  to  sing; 

Wc  hae  pennies  to  spend, 
And  we  hae  pints  to  bring. 
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We  '11  live  a'  our  days. 

And  them  that  come  behin'. 
Let  them  do  the  like^ 

And  spend  the  gear  they  win. 


THE  CABLB  OF  KELLYBUBN  BBAEa 

Tuns — KeUybum  Braet, 
[An  old  set  of  traditioiiAiy  yenei  modiflftd  bj  Boms.] 

There  lived  a  carle  on  Eellybnm  Braes^ 
(Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonny  wi'  thymej 

And  he  had  a  wife  was  the  plagae  o'  his  days ; 
And  the  thyme  it  is  withered,  and  rue  is  in  prime. 

Ac  day  as  the  carle  gaed  up  the  lang  glen, 
(Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonny  wi'  thyme,) 

He  met  wi'  the  devil ;  says, '  How  do  you  fen  ?' 
And  the  thyme  it  is  withered,  and  rue  is  in  prime. 

^I  've  got  a  bad  wife,  sir ;  that 's  a'  my  complaint ; 

(Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonny  wi'  thyme,) 
For,  saving  your  presence,  to  her  ye  're  a  saint : 

And  the  thyme  it  is  witiiered,  and  rue  is  in  prime.' 

'It's  neither  your  stot  nor  your  staig  I  shall  crave, 
(Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  Donny  wi'  thyme,) 

But  gie  me  your  wife,  man,  for  her  I  must  have. 
And  the  thyme  it  is  withered,  and  rue  is  in  prime.' 

'  O  welcome,  most  kindly,'  the  blithe  carle  said, 
(Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonny  wi'  thyme,) 

'  But  if  ye  can  match  her,  ye  're  waur  than  ye  're  ca'd. 
And  the  thyme  it  is  withered,  and  rue  is  in  prime.' 

The  devil  has  got  the  auld  wife  on  his  back; 

(Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonny  wi'  thyme,) 
And,  like  a  poor  pedler,  he 's  carried  his  pack ; 

And  the  thyme  it  is  withered,  and  rue  is  in  prime. 

He 's  carried  her  hame  to  his  ain  haUan-door ; 

(Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonny  wi'  thyme,) 
Syne  bade  her  gae  in,  for  a  b and  a , 

And  the  thyme  it  is  withered,  and  rue  is  in  prime. 

Then  straight  he  makes  fifty,  the  pick  o'  his  band, 
(Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonny  wi'  thyme,) 

Turn  out  on  her  guard  in  the  clap  of  a  hand ; 
And  the  thyme  it  is  withered,  and  rue  is  in  prime« 
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The  carline  gacd  through  them  like  ony  wnd  bear, 
(Hey^  and  the  rue  grows  bonny  wi'  thyme,) 

Whae'cr  she  gat  hands  on  cam  near  her  nae  mair ; 
And  the  thyme  it  is  withered,  and  me  is  in  prime. 

A  reekit  wee  devil  looks  over  the  wa' ; 

(Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonny  wi'  thyme,) 
'  Oh,  help,  master,  help,  or  she  '11  ruin  us  a'. 

And  the  thyme  it  is  ^thered,  and  rue  is  in  prime.' 

The  devil  he  swore  by  the  edge  o'  his  knife, 
(Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonny  wi'  thyme,) 

He  pitied  the  man  that  was  tied  to  a  wi& ; 
Aiid  the  thyme  it  is  withered,  and  rue  is  in  prime. 

The  devil  he  swore  by  the  kirk  and  the  bell, 
(Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonny  wi'  thyme,) 

He  was  not  in  wedlock,  thank  Heaven,  but  in  heU ; 
And  the  thyme  it  is  withered,  and  rue  is  in  prime. 

Tlicn  Satan  has  travelled  again  wi'  his  pack ; 

(Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonny  wi'  thyme,) 
And  to  her  auld  husband  he 's  carried  her  back ; 

And  the  thyme  it  is  withered,  and  rue  is  in  prime. 

' I  hae  been  a  de^dl  the  feck  o*  my  life; 

(Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonny  wi*  thyme,) 
But  ne^er  was  in  hell  till  I  met  wi'  a  wife ; 

And  the  thyme  it  is  withered,  and  rue  is  in  prime.' 


JOCKY  FOU  AND  JENNY  FAIN. 


Let  love  sparkle  iu  her  e'c, 
Let  her  lo'e  nac  man  but  me ; 
ITiat  's  the  tocher  guid  I  prize, 
There  the  lover's  treasure  lies. 

[Tlie  abovo  verse  was  thro^m  by  Burns  into  a  song  by  Ramsay.] 


THE    SLAVE'S    LAMENT. 

It  was  in  sweet  Senegal  that  my  foes  did  me  entliral. 

For  the  lands  of  Virginia,  O ; 
Tom  from  that  lovely  shore,  and  must  never  see  it  more. 

And  alas  I  am  weary,  weary,  O  I 
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All  on  that  channing  coast  is  no  bitter  snow  or  frosty 

Like  the  lands  of  Yirghiiay  O ; 
There  streams  for  ever  flow^  and  there  flowers  for  ever  blow^ 

And  alas  I  am  weaiy,  weary ,  O  ! 

The  burden  I  must  bear^  while  the  cmel  scourge  I  fear^ 

In  the  lands  of  Virginia^  O ; 
And  I  think  on  friends  most  dear^  with  the  bitter^  bitter  tear^ 

And  alas  I  am  weary,  weary,  O ! 

[^  The  words  and  the  muaio  of  this  song  were  commnmcated  by  Bams  for  the  Museum.'' — 
Sthmhousb.  '  I  belieye  that  Buns  took  the  idea  of  his  verses  from  the  Betrayed  Maid^  a 
ballad  formerlj  modi  hawked  about  in  Scotknd.* — C.  K.  Shabpb.  One  might  have  hesitated 
to  assign  this  song  to  Boms;  but  certainly  his  authorship  of  it  is  much  fortified  by  its 
resemblance  to  another  song  of  his,  entitled  The  Rumed  Fearmer't  LamerU,  which  seems  to 
have  been  formed  on  the  same  model ;  see  VoL  IL,  p.  818.] 


COMING    THROUGH    THE    BYE. 
TuHE — Coming  through  the  Rye. 

Coming  through  the  rye,  poor  body. 

Coming  through  the  rye. 
She  draiglet  a'  her  petticoatie. 
Coming  through  the  rye. 
Jenny 's  a'  wat,  poor  body, 

Jenny's  seldom  dry; 
She  draiglet  a'  her  petticoatie. 
Coming  through  the  rye. 

Gin  a  body  meet  a  body 

Coining  through  the  rye. 
Gin  a  body  kiss  a  body. 

Need  a  body  cry  ? 

Gin  a  body  meet  a  body 

Coming  through  the  glen. 
Gin  a  body  kiss  a  body. 

Need  the  world  ken  ? 


YOUNG    JAMIE,    PRIDE    OF    A*    THE    PLAIN. 

Tune — The  Carlin  o'  the  Olen. 

Young  Jamie,  pride  of  a*  the  plain, 
Sae  gallant  and  sae  gay  a  swain; 
Through  a'  our  lasses  he  did  rove, 
And  reigned  resistless  king  of  love : 
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Bat  now  wi'  nghs  asd  starting  tean, 
He  strays  amang  the  woods  and  bri^; 
Or  in  the  glens  and  rocky  caves 
He  sad  complaining  dowie  rayes : 

I  wha  sae  late  did  range  and  rove, 

And  changed  with  every  moon  my  love^ 

I  little  thought  the  time  was  near. 

Repentance  I  should  buy  sae  dear. 

The  slighted  maids  my  torment  sec. 

And  laugh  at  a'  the  pangs  I  dree ;  aoBv 

While  she,  my  crud,  scomfu'  fsir, 

Forbids  me  e'er  to  see  her  mair ! 


THE    LASS    OF    ECCLEFECHAN. 
Tutn—Jaeky  Latin. 

Gat  ye  me,  O  gat  ye  me, 

O  gat  ye  me  wi'  naethinff ; 
Bock  and  reel,  and  spinnin  -wheel, 

A  mickle  quarter  basin. 
Bye  attour,  my  gutcher  has  gnndan 

A  heigh  house  and  a  laigh  ane, 
A'  forbye  my  bonny  se?. 

The  toss  of  Ecclefcchan. 

0  hand  your  tongue  now,  Luckic  Laing ; 

0  hand  your  tongue  and  jauncr  j  i.rattie 

1  held  the  gate  till  you  I  met. 

Syne  I  began  to  wander : 
I  tint  my  whistle  and  my  sang,  lost 

1  tint  my  peace  and  pleasure ; 

But  your  green  graff,  now,  Luckie  Laing, 

Wad  airt  mc  to  my  treasure.  direct 


THE  CARDIN»  0»T. 

Tune  —  Salt-JUh  and  DumpUngt. 

I  coft  a  stane  o'  haslock  woo'. 

To  make  a  coat  to  Johnny  oH ; 
For  Johnny  is  my  only  jo  j 
I  lo'e  him  best  of  ony  yet. 
The  cardin'  o  't,  the  spinnin'  o  % 

The  warpin'  o  't,  the  winnin'  o  't ; 
When  ilka  ell  cost  me  a  groat. 
The  tailor  staw  the  lynin'  o  't. 
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For  though  his  locks  be  lyart  gray^ 
And  though  his  brow  be  held  aboon; 

Yet  I  hae  seen  him  on  a  day^ 
The  pride  of  a'  the  parishen. 

Among  the  songs  contributed  for  Johnson's  fifth  volume^  and 
which  appeared  in  it^  was  one  entitled  The  Lass  that  made  the  Bed 
to  Me.  Bums  had  found  a  rude  and  licentious  old  ballad  under 
this  title^  had  put  it  through  his  refining  alembic^  and  brought 
it  out  a  fine  rich  narrative  song^  but  still  too  warm  in  its  colouring 
for  modem  delicacy.  He  afterwards  still  further  purified  it^  as 
follows : — 

THE    LASS    THAT    MADE    THE    BSD    TO    ME. 

Tmn^^Tke  Peaeoek, 

When  winter's  wind  was  blawing  cauld^ 

As  to  the  north  I  bent  my  way^ 
The  mirksome  night  did  me  en&uld^ 

I  knew  na  where  to  lodge  till  day. 

A  charming  girl  I  chanced  to  meet^ 

Just  in  the  middle  o'  my  care^ 
And  kindly  she  did  me  invite 

Her  father's  humble  cot  to  share. 

Her  hair  was  like  the  gowd  sae  fine^ 

Her  teeth  were  like  the  ivorie^ 
Her  cheeks  like  lilies  dipt  in  wine^ 

The  lass  that  made  the  bed  to  me. 

Her  bosom  was  the  drift;ed  snaw^ 
Her  limbs  like  marble  fair  to  see ; 

A  finer  form  nane  ever  saw 

Than  hers  that  made  the  bed  to  me. 

She  made  the  bed  baith  lang  and  braid^ 
Wi'  twa  white  hands  she  spread  it  down, 

She  bade  '  Guid-night,'  and  smiling  said : 
'  I  hope  ye  '11  sleep  baith  saft  and  soun'.' 

Upon  the  morrow,  when  I  raise, 

I  thanked  her  for  her  courtesie ; 
A  blush  cam  o'er  the  comely  face 

Of  her  that  made  the  bed  for  me. 

I  clasped  her  waist  and  kissed  her  syne; 

The  tear  stude  twinkling  in  her  e'e; 
'  O  dearest  maid,  gin  ye  '11  be  mine^ 

Ye  aye  sail  mak  the  bed  to  me.' 


S7ft  UTE  AMD  WOBKl  OF  BUUn. 

THE    HIGHLAND    LADDIE. 
Tuini — Iftkou  *li  pUtif  wmfidcr  fioff. 

The  bonniest  lad  that  e'er  I  saw. 

Bonny  laddie.  Highland  laddie. 
Wore  a  plaid,  and  was  fu'  hraw. 

Bonny  Highland  laddie. 
On  his  head  a  bonnet  blue. 

Bonny  laddie.  Highland  laddie ; 
His  royal  heart  was  firm  and  true. 

Bonny  Highland  laddie. 

Trumpets  sound,  and  cannons  roar. 

Bonny  lassie.  Lowland  lassie ; 
And  a'  the  hills  wi'  echoes  roar. 

Bonny  Lowland  lassie. 
Glory,  honour,  now  invite. 

Bonny  lassie.  Lowland  lassie. 
For  freedom  and  my  king  to  fight. 

Bonny  Lowland  lassie. 

The  Sim  a  backward  course  shall  take. 

Bonny  laddie.  Highland  laddie. 
Ere  aught  thy  manly  courage  shake, 

Bonny  Highland  laddie. 
Go  !  for  yourself  procuit}  renown. 

Bonny  laddie,  Highland  laddie ; 
And  for  your  lawful  king  his  crown, 

Bonny  Highland  laddie. 

['  Compiled  by  Bums  from  some  Jacobite  verses,  entitled  The  Hiffhlrtn-i  T^id  und  the 
Loicland  Imssic  ' — Steniioi'SE.] 


SAE    FAR    AW  A*. 
TvsE -^  Dalkeith  Maiden  Bridijc. 

O  sad  and  heavy  should  I  part, 

But  for  licr  sake  sac  far  awa' ; 
Unknowing  what  my  way  may  thwait. 

My  native  land  sac  far  awa  . 
Tliou  that  of  <V  things  Maker  art, 

That  formed  this  Fair  sac  far  awa', 
Gie  body  strength,  and  I  '11  ne'er  start 

At  this  my  way  sac  far  awa\ 
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How  true  is  love  to  pure  desert. 

So  love  to  her  sae  far  awa' ; 
And  nought  can  heal  my  bosom^s  smart. 

While,  oh,  she  is  sae  far  awa'. 
Nane  other  love,  nae  other  dart, 

I  feel,  but  hers  sae  far  awa' ; 
But  fairer  never  touched  a  heart. 

Than  hers,  the  Fair  sae  far  awa\ 


I'LL    AYE    CA*    IN    BY    YON    TOWN. 

I  '11  aye  ca'  in  by  yon  town. 

And  by  yon  garden  green  again ; 

I  'U  aye  ca'  in  by  yon  town. 
And  see  my  bonny  Jean  again. 

There's  nane  sail  ken,  there 's  nane  sail  guess. 
What  brings  me  back  the  gate  again. 

But  she  my  fairest  faithfd'  hss, 
And  stowlins  we  sail  meet  again. 

She  '11  wander  by  the  aiken  tree. 
When  trystin'  time  draws  near  again ; 

And  when  her  lovely  form  I  see, 
O  haith,  she's  doubly  dear  again. 


BANNOCKS    O'    BARLEY. 
Tmijt-~Tke  KiOogie, 

Bannocks  o'  bear-meal. 

Bannocks  o'  barley; 
Here 's  to  the  Highlandman's 

Bannocks  o'  barley ! 
Wha  in  a  brulzie  broU 

Will  first  cry  a  parley  ? 
Never  the  lads  wi' 

The  bannocks  o'  barley ! 

Bannocks  o'  bear-meal. 

Bannocks  o'  barley ; 
Here 's  to  the  lads  wi' 

The  bannocks  o'  barley ! 
Wha  in  his  wae-days 

Were  loyal  to  Charlie? — 
Wha  but  the  lads  wi' 

The  bannocks  o'  barley  ? 

[Formed  hy  Bonis  on  the  buif  of  a  Jacobito  Song.] 

VOL.  rv.  R 
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IT    WAS    A'    FOR    0U&    BIGHTFU*    KINQ. 
Tvini— i)  woi  dfir  wr  rigkl\fii  Kuig, 

It  was  a'  for  our  rightfu'  king 

We  left  Mr  ScoUand's  straxid ; 
It  was  a'  for  our  rightfu'  king 

We  e'er  saw  Irish  land^ 
M7  dear; 

We  e'er  saw  Irish  land. 

Now  a'  is  done  that  men  can  do^ 

And  a'  is  done  in  yain ; 
My  love  and  native  land  fSarewell^ 

For  I  maun  cross  the  main^ 
My  dear; 

For  I  maun  cross  the  main. 

He  turned  him  right,  and  round  about 

Upon  the  Irish  shore ; 
And  gae  his  bridle-reins  a  shake^ 

With  adieu  for  evermore. 
My  dear; 

With  adieu  for  evermore. 

The  sodger  from  the  wars  returns. 

The  sailor  frae  the  main ; 
But  I  hae  parted  frae  my  love, 

Never  to  meet  again. 
My  dear; 

Never  to  meet  again. 

When  day  is  gane,  and  night  is  come. 

And  a'  folk  bound  to  sleep ; 
I  think  on  him  that 's  far  awa', 

The  lee-lang  night,  and  weep. 
My  dear; 

The  lee-lang  night,  and  weep. 

[Tho  anthorsliip  of  this  eong  mitj  be  doubted.  Allan  Cumungham  was  of  opinion,  that 
Boms  *  rather  beautified  and  amended  aomo  andent  strain  which  he  had  discovered,  than  wrote 
it  wholly  from  his  own  heart  and  fancj.*  See  confirmation  of  this  in  Notes  to  JohmoH'i 
Museum^  hj  Mr  David  Liaing.] 


THE  HIGHLAND  WIDOW'S  LAMENT. 

Oh,  I  am  come  to  the  low  eoimtrie, 

Och-on,  och-on,  och-rie ! 
Without  a  penny  in  my  purse, 

To  buy  a  meid  to  me. 
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It  was  na  sae  in  the  Highland  hills^ 

Och-on^  och-on^  och-rie  1 
Nae  woman  in  the  ooimtry  widd 

Sae  happy  was  as  me. 

For  then  I  had  a  score  o*  kye, 

Och-on^  och-on^  och-rie ! 
Feeding  on  yon  hiDs  so  high^ 

And  giving  milk  to  me. 

And  there  I  had  threescore  o'  yowes^ 

Och-on^  och-on,  och-rie  I 
Skipping  on  yon  bonny  knowes^ 

And  castii^  woo'  to  me. 

I  was  the  happiest  of  the  dan, 

Sair,  sair  may  I  repine; 
For  Donald  was  the  brawest  lad^ 

And  Donald  he  was  mine. 

Till  Charlie  Stewart  cam  at  last, 

Sae  far  to  set  us  free ; 
My  Donald's  arm  was  wanted  then, 

For  Scotland  and  for  me. 

Their  waefti'  fate  what  need  I  tell? 

Bight  to  the  wrang  did  yield : 
My  Donald  and  his  conntiy  fell 

Upon  Cnlloden's  field. 

Oh,  I  am  come  to  the  low  conntrie, 

Och-on,  och-on,  och-rie ! 
Nae  woman  in  the  world  wide 

Sae  wretched  now  as  me. 

[*  This  pathetic  ballad  was  wholly  composed  hj  Btirns  for  the  Mvteum,  unless  we  except 
the  exclamation :  **  Och-on,  och-on,  och-rie !  **  which  appears  in  the  old  song  composed  on  the 
massacre  of  Glencoe,  inserted  in  the  first  yohmie  of  the  Mutemn,* — Sixmhoubb.] 


O    STEER    HEB    UP. 
TcifE — O  Hear  her  up,  and  Junui  her  gcam, 

[The  first  fonr  lines  of  this  song  are  part  of  an  old  ditty.] 

O  steer  her  np,  and  hand  her  gann — 
Her  mother 's  at  the  mill,  jo ; 

And  gin  she  winna  take  a  man. 
E'en  let  her  take  her  will,  jo : 


fgg§  UVB  ASH  VOBXa  OF  B1JB3CS. 

Fint  diOKe  bcr  w?  a  kmcD j  lam. 

And  ca'  another  giD,  jo ; 
And  gin  ahe  take  tiie  ilmig  waim. 

E'en  kt  bcr  flyte  lier  fil^  jo.  mU 

O  steer  bcr  iq^  and  be  na  Uate,  badtfu 

And  gin  thie  take  it  ill,  jo^ 
Then  lea'e  the  lame  till  bcr  fiiie. 

And  time  nae  langer  apQ,  jo : 
Ne'er  break  joor  boirt  m  ae  idiiitej 

Bat  thmk  npon  it  still,  jo; 
Then  gin  tbe  laasie  winna  do% 

Yenifin'anitfaerwill^jo. 


WEB    WILLIE    GBAT. 


Wee  Willie  Gray^  and  bia  leather  wallet, 

Ted,  a  willow-wand,  to  be  him  boots  and  jacket; 

The  rose  upon  (be  brier  will  be  him  tronae  and  doublet. 

The  rose  npon  the  brier  will  be  him  trooae  and  doublet. 


Wee  Willie  Gray,  and  his  leather  wallet, 
Twice  a  lilie  flower  will  be  him  saik  and  cravat; 
Feathers  of  a  flie  wad  feather  up  his  Ixmnet, 
Feathers  of  a  flie  wad  feather  up  his  bomiet 

[Written  bj  Bmni  in  imitttion,  and  to  the  tune,  of  an  old  mineiy-iong.] 


O    ATE    MT    WIFE    SHE    DANG    HE. 
TuNE—l/y  Wifis  she  dang  me. 

O  aye  my  wife  she  dang  me,  beid 

And  aft  my  wife  did  bang  me, 
If  ye  gie  a  woman  a'  her  will, 

Guid  faith,  she  ^U  soon  o'ergang  ye. 
On  peace  and  rest  my  mind  was  b^t. 

And  fool  I  was  I  married; 
But  never  honest  man's  intent 

As  cursedly  miscarried. 

Some  sa'r  o*  comfort  still  at  last, 

When  a'  my  days  are  done,  man ; 
My  pains  o'  hell  on  earth  are  past, 

I  m  sure  o'  bliss  aboon,  man. 
O  aye  my  wife  she  dang  me. 

And  aft  my  wife  did  bang  me. 
If  ye  gie  a  woman  a'  her  w2l, 

Ouid  faith^  she  H  soon  o'ergang  ye. 


BONOS  IMPROYBO.  S77 


O    GUIB    ALE    GOMES. 


0  guid  ale  comes^  and  guid  ale  goes^ 
Guid  ale  gars  me  sell  my  hose^ 

Sell  my  hose  and  pawn  my  shoon ; 
Guid  de  keeps  my  heart  aboon. 

1  had  sax  owsen  in  a  pleugh^ 
They  drew  a*  wed  enengh^ 

I  selt  them  a'  just  ane  by  ane; 
Guid  ale  keeps  my  heart  aboon. 


ROBIN    SHURE    IN    HAIRS  T. 

0H0BU8. 

Robin  shure  in  hairst, 

I  shure  wi*  him ; 
Fient  a  heuk  had  I^ 

Yet  I  stack  by  him. 

I  gaed  up  to  Dunse^ 

To  warp  a  wab  o'  plaiden; 

At  his  daddie^s  yett^ 

Wha  met  me  but  Robin? 

Was  na  Robin  bauld^ 

Though  I  was  a  cotter^ 
Played  me  sic  a  tricky 

And  me  the  eller's  dochter? 

Robin  promised  me 

A'  my  winter  vittle ; 
Fient  hae't  he  had  but  three 

Goose  feathers  and  a  whittle. 


SWEETEST    MAY. 

Sweetest  May,  let  love  inspire  thee ; 
Take  a  heart  which  he  desires  thee ; 
As  thy  constant  slave  regard  it ; 
For  its  faith  and  truth  reward  it. 

Proof  o'  shot  to  birth  or  money. 
Not  the  wealthy  but  the  bonny; 
Not  high-bom,  but  noble-minded. 
In  love's  silken  band  can  bind  it. 
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THBBB    WAS    A    BOHHT    LASS. 

There  was  a  txmny  lasB,  and  a  bonny^  boimy  laas. 

And  she  lo'ed  ner  bcnmy  laddie  dear. 
Till  war's  loud  alarms  tore  lier  laddie  ficae  lier  arms, 

Wi'  monie  a  sigh  and  a  tear. 

Over  sea,  over  shore,  where  the  canTions  loudly  roar^ 

He  stSl  was  a  stranger  to  fear; 
And  nought  oonld  him  qnaQ,  or  his  bosom  assafl, 

Biit  the  bonny  lass  he  lo'ed  sae  dear. 


CBOWDIB. 

O  that  I  had  ne'er  been  married, 

I  wad  never  had  nae  care; 
Now  I've  gotten  wife  and  bairns. 
And  they  cry  crowdie  evermair. 
Anoe  crowdie,  twice  crowdie. 

Three  times  crowdie  in  a  day; 
Gin  ye  crowdie  ony  mair. 
Yell  crowdie  a'  my  meal  away. 

Waefu'  want  and  hunger  fley  me, 

Glowrin'  by  the  haUan  en' ; 
Sair  I  fecht  them  at  the  door. 

But  aye  I  'm  eerie  they  come  ben. 

[*  The  first  ywm  of  this  aong  if  old;  the  leoond  waa  written  by  Boziib.* — Stxkhoubb.] 


NOTES  TO  JOHNSON'S  SCOTS  MUSICAL  MUSEUM. 


[In  the  Utter  part  of  his  life,  Bnrns  procnred  an  interleared  copy  of  Johnaon^t  Scott  Jfuiical 
Museum^  for  the  pnrpose  of  concentrating  in  that  place  hia  remarks  on  Scottish  songs  and 
airs,  and  all  that  he  knew  of  their  anthers.  The  copy  thus  annotated  he  presented  to  Captain 
Biddel  of  Glenriddel,  whose  niece,  Eliza  Bajlejr,  of  Manchester,  latterly  possessed  it  Most  of 
the  notes  are  merely  indications  of  an  anther's  name,  or  of  a  nmple  fact  respecting  the  locality 
or  origin  of  the  song.    Soch  of  them  as  possess  any  geaflral  interest  are  here  presented.] 


O  OPEN  THE  DOOB,  LOBD  GBEGO&T. 

tt  is  somewhat  siiigular^  tliat  in  Lanark^  Renfrew^  Ayr^  Wigtoxi^ 
Kirkcudbright^  and  Dumfries  shires^  there  is  scarcely  an  old  song 
or  tune  which^  from  the  title^  Sec.,  can  be  guessed  to  belong  to^  or 
be  the  production  of,  these  ooimties.  This,  I  conjecture,  is  one  of 
these  very  few;  as  the  ballad,  which  is  a  long  one,  is  called,  both 
by  tradition  and  in  printed  collections.  The  Lass  of  Lochryan, 
which  I  take  to  be  Lochryan,  in  Gtdloway. 


CLOUT    THE    CALDRON. 

A  tradition  is  mentioned  in  the  Bee,  that  the  second  Bishop 
Chisholm  of  Dumblane,  used  to  say,  that  if  he  were  going  to  be 
hanged,  nothing  would  soothe  his  mind  so  much  by  the  way  as  to 
hear  Clout  the  Caldron  played. 

I  have  met  with  another  tradition,  that  the  old  song  to  this  tune 

Hae  ye  ony  pots  or  pans, 
Or  ony  broken  chanlers  ? 

was  composed  on  one  of  the  Kenmure  family,  in  the  cavalier  timeSj 
and  alluded  to  an  amour  he  had,  while  under  hiding,  in  the  disguise 
of  an  itinerant  tinker.  The  air  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  The 
Blacksmith  and  his  Apron,  which,  from  the  rhythm,  seems  to  have 
been  a  line  of  some  old  song  to  the  tune. 


S80  un  AND  worn  ov  buehs. 


SAW    TE    HT    FBQOTf 

This  charming  mmg  is  much  blder^  and,  indeed^  wapeanar  to 
Bamsaj'fl  yeneB,  The  Toait,  as  he  calls  them.  There  is  anoflicr  set 
of  the  wofdsy  much  older  still,  and  which  I  take  to  be  Hie  original 
one;  but  though  it  has  a  Tery  great  deal  of  merits  it  is  not  qnite 
ladies*  reading. 

The  original  words,  for  they  can  scarcdybe  called  Toeses,  seem  to 
be  as  fioDow — a  song  fiuoiiliar  fiom  the  cndle  to  f/mej  SooCtUi 

Saw  yt  my  Miggiei 
Saw  yt  my  Magm 
Saw  yt  my  Ifaggia 

linktB'oVtlMlca? 

Hi^  kated  was  ihe, 
Hi|^  kOted  was  shc^ 
Higih  kOted  was  ahfl^ 

Her  eoat  abooo  lier  knee,  Ac 


Thongh  it  by  no  means  foUows  that  the  silliest  Terses  to  an  air 
must,  for  that  reason,  be  the  original  song^  yet  I  take  this  ballad^ 
of  which  I  haye  qnoted  part,  to  be  old  verses.  The  two  sonn  in 
Bamsay,  one  of  them  eridenily  his  own^  are  never  to  be  met  wSi  in 
the  fireside  circle  of  our  peasantry;  while  that  which  I  take  to  be 
the  old  song  is  in  every  shepherd's  mouth.  Bamsay,  I  snppoaeyhad 
thought  the  old  verses  unworthy  of  a  place  in  his  collection. 


THE    FLOWEES    OF    EDIKBUEGH. 

^  This  song  is  one  of  the  many  effusions  of  Scots  Jacobitism.  The 
title.  Flowers  of  Edinburgh,  has  no  manner  of  coimection  with  the 
present  verses;  so  I  suspect  there  has  been  an  older  set  of  words,  of 
which  the  title  is  all  that  remains. 

By  the  by,  it  is  singular  enough  that  the  Scottish  Muses  were  all 
Jacooites.  I  have  paid  more  attention  to  every  description  of  Soots 
songs  than  perhaps  anybody  living  has  done,  and  I  do  not  recollect 
one  single  stanza,  or  even  the  title,  of  the  most  trifling  Scots  air, 
which  has  the  least  panegyrical  reference  to  the  families  of  Nassau 
or  Brunswick,  while  there  are  hundreds  satirising  them.  This  may 
be  thought  no  panegyric  on  the  Scots  poets,  but  I  mean  it  as  such. 
For  myself,  I  would  always  take  it  as  a  compliment  to  have  it  said 
that  my  heart  ran  before  my  head — and  surely  the  gallant,  tiiough 
unfortunate  House  of  Stuart,  the  kings  of  our  fathers  for  so  many 
heroic  ages,  is  a  theme  .... 


NOTES  TO  Johnson's  musical  uitsbitm.  ssi 


FYE,    GAE    EUB    HER    O'ER    WP    8  T  R  A  E. 

It  is  self-evident,  that  the  first  four  lines  of  this  song  are  part  of  a 
song  more  ancient  than  Ramsay's  beautiM  verses  which  are  annexed 
to  them.  As  music  is  the  language  of  nature;  and  poetry,  particu- 
larly songs,  are  always  less  or  more  localised  (if  I  may  be  allowed 
the  verb)  by  some  of  the  modifications  of  time  and  place,  this  is  the 
reason  why  so  many  of  our  Scots  airs  have  outlived  their  original^ 
and  perhaps  many  subsequent  sets  of  verses,  except  a  single  name^ 
or  phrase,  or  sometimes  one  or  two  lines,  simply  to  distii^uish  the 
times  by. 

To  this  day,  among  people  who  know  nothing  of  Ramsay's  verses, 
the  following  is  the  song,  and  all  the  song  that  ever  I  heard : — 

Gin  76  meet  a  bonny  lassie, 

Gie  her  a  kiss  and  let  her  gae ; 
Bat  gin  ye  meet  a  dirty  hizzie, 

Fye,  gae  mb  her  o*er  wi*  ttrae. 

Fye,  gae  mb  her,  mb  her,  mb  her, 

Fye,  gae  rob  her  o'er  wi*  strae  : 
And  gin  ye  meet  a  dirty  hizzie, 

Fye,  gaa  mb  her  o*er  wi'  itrae. 


THE    LAST    TIME    I    CAME    O'ER    THE    MUIR. 

[The  last  time  I  came  o'er  the  mnir, 

I  left  my  lore  behind  me ; 
Ye  gods,  what  pains  do  I  endure, 

AVhen  saft  ideas  mind  me,  &c] 

Ramsay  found  the  first  line  of  this  song,  which  had  been  preserved 
as  the  title  of  the  charming  air,^  and  then  composed  the  rest  of  the 
verses  to  suit  that  line.  This  has  always  a  finer  effect  than 
composing  English  words,  or  words  with  an  idea  foreign  to  the 
spirit  of  the  old  title.  Where  old  titles  of  songs  convey  any  idea 
at  all,  it  will  generally  be  found  to  be  quite  in  the  spirit  of  the  air. 


HIGHLAND    LADDIE. 

As  this  was  a  favourite  theme  with  our  later  Scottish  Mtises^ 
there  are  several  airs  and  songs  of  that  name.  That  which  I  take 
to  be  the  oldest,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Musical  Museum,  beginning, 
'  I  hae  been  at  Crookie-den.'  One  reason  for  my  thinking  so  is,  that 
Oswald  has  it  in  his  collection  by  the  name  of  7%6  Auld  Highland 
Laddie.    It  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  Jinglan  Johnnie,  which  is 

*  [The  title  of  this  air  in  the  Skene  manuscript,  circa  1620,  is  Alae$  thai  I  cam  o'er  tk€ 
AfuiTf  and  Irfi  my  Lovt  behind  me.] 
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STBEPHON    AND    LTDIA. 

[All  lonelj  on  the  niltrj  beacfa, 

Expiring  Strvphon  lay, 
Ko  hand  the  cordial  draught  to  reach, 

Kor  cheer  the  gloomj  way. 
Ill-fated  yonth !  no  parent  nigh, 

To  catch  thy  fleeting  breath, 
Ko  bride  to  fix  thy  swinuning  eye. 

Or  Binooth  the  face  of  death. 

For  diatant  from  the  monrafol  loene, 

Thy  parents  sit  at  ease, 
Thy  Lydia  rifles  all  the  plain. 

And  all  the  spring  to  please, 
ni-fated  yonth  I  by  fanlt  of  fiiend, 

Not  force  of  foe  depressed, 
Thou  fall*tft,  aks !  thyself,  thy  kind, 

Thy  country,  unredressed !] 

The  following  account  of  this  song  I  had  from  Dr  Blacklock : — 
Tlie  Strcphon  and  Lydia  mentioned  in  the  song  were  perhaps 
the  loveliest  couple  of  their  time.  The  gentleman  was  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Bean  Gibson,  llie  lady  was  the  '  G^tle 
Jean'  celebrated  somewhere  in  Hamilton  of  Bangoiur's  poems. 
Having  frequently  met  at  public  places^  they  had  formed  a  reci- 
procal attachment,  which  their  friends  thought  dangerous,  as  their 
resources  were  by  no  means  adequate  to  their  tast^  and  habits  of 
life.  To  elude  the  bad  consequences  of  such  a  connection,  Strephon 
was  sent  abroad  with  a  commission,  and  perished  in  Admiral 
Vernon's  expedition  to  Carthagena. 

The  author  of  the  song  was  William  Wallace,  Esq.,  of  Caimhill, 
in  Ayrshire. 

DUMBARTON    DRUMS. 

[Dumbnrtou's  drums  bent  bonny,  0, 
When  they  mind  mc  o*  my  dear  Johnnie,  0. 

IIow  hnppy  am  I, 

With  my  soldier  sitting  by, 
When  he  kisses  and  blesses  his  Annie,  0,  &c.] 

This  is  the  last  of  the  West  Highland  airs ;  *  and  from  it  over 
the  whole  tract  of  country  to  the  confines  of  Tweed-side,  there  is 
hardly  a  tune  or  song  tliat  one  can  say  has  taken  its  origin  from 
any  place  or  transaction  in  that  part  of  Scotland.  The  oldest 
Ayrshire  reel  is  tStcwarton  Lasses,  wliich  was  made  by  the  father 

*  [Bums  argues  that  it  is  a  west-country  air,  from  its  reference  to  Dumbarton ;  but  the 
prohahility  is,  that  the  drums  alluded  to  were  those  of  Dumbarton's  regiment— namely,  the 
regiment  commanded  Uy  the  Earl  of  Dumbarton.] 
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1 11  not  ang  about  oonfiiaoii,  delnnoii,  or  pride, 
1 11  sing  about  a  laddie  was  for  a  yirtuouB  bride ; 
For  virtue  Is  an  ornament  that  time  will  nerer  rot, 
And  preferable  to  gear  and  tbe  blaithrie  o  *t. 

Though  my  lassie  hae  nae  scarlets  or  silks  to  put  on, 
We  euTj  not  the  greatest  that  sits  upon  the  throne } 
I  wad  rather  hae  mj  lassie,  though  she  cam  in  her  smock, 
Than  a  princess  wi'  the  gear  and  the  blaithrie  o  't. 

Though  we  has  nae  horses  or  mensie  at  command, 
We  will  toil  on  our  foot,  and  we  Ul  work  wi*  our  hand ; 
And  when  wearied  without  rest,  we  11  find  it  sweet  in  any  spot. 
And  we  11  value  not  the  gear  and  the  blaithrie  o  't. 

If  we  hae  ony  babies,  we  11  count  them  as  lent ; 
Hae  we  less^  hae  we  mair,  we  will  aye  be  content ; 
For  they  say  they  hae  mair  pleasure  that  wins  but  a  groat. 
Than  the  miser  wi'  his  gear  and  the  blaithrie  o  't. 

1 11  not  meddle  wi'  th*  affairs  o*  the  kirk  or  the  queen ; 
They  *re  nae  matters  for  a  san^  let  them  sink,  let  them  swim ; 
On  your  kirk  1 11  ne*er  encroach,  but  I  *11  hold  it  still  remote, 
Sae  tak  this  for  the  gear  and  the  blaithrie  o  't. 


MAY    EVE,    OR    KATE    OF    ABERDEEN. 

Kate  of  Aberdeen  is,  I  believe,  the  work  of  poor  Cmmingham 
the  player,  of  whom  the  following  anecdote,  though  told  before, 
deserves  a  recital : — ^A  fat  dignitary  of  the  Church  coming  past 
Cunningham  one  Sunday,  as  the  poor  poet  was  busy  plying  a 
fishinfi:-rod  in  some  stream  near  Durham,  his  native  county,  his 
rev^nce  reprimanded  Cmmingham  very  severely  for  mch  m 
occupation  on  such  a  day.  The  poor  poet,  with  that  inoffensive 
gentleness  of  maimers  which  was  his  peculiar  characteristic, 
replied,  that  he  hoped  GtoA  and  his  reverence  would  foi^ve  his 
seeming  profanity  of  that  sacred  day,  ^  as  he  had  no  dinner  to  eat 
but  what  lay  at  the  bottom  of  that  pool  /'  This,  Mr  Woods,  the 
player,  who  knew  Cunningham  well,  and  esteemed  him  much, 
assured  me  was  true. 


TWEED-SIDE. 

[What  beauties  doth  Flora  disclose  I 

How  sweet  are  her  smiles  npon  Tweed  I 
Yet  Maiy's,  still  sweeter  than  those. 

Both  nature  and  fancy  exceed. 
Kor  daisy,  nor  sweet  blushing  rose, 

Nor  all  the  gay  flowers  of  the  field. 
Nor  Tweed  gliding  gently  through  those. 

Such  beauty  and  pleasure  does  yield,  &c] 

In  Bamsay's  Tea-table  Miscellany,  he  tells  tus  that  about  thirty 
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of  the  songs  in  that  publication  were  the  works  of  some  Toung 
gentlemen  of  his  acquaintance^  which  songs  are  marked  with  the 
letters  D.  C.  &c.  Old  Mr  Tytler,  of  Woodhouselee^  the  worthy  and 
able  defender  of  the  beauteous  Queen  of  Scots^  told  me  that  the 
songs  marked  C.  in  the  Tea-table,  were  the  composition  of  a 
Mr  Crawford^  of  the  house  of  Achnames,  who  was  afterwards 
unfortunately  drowned  coming  from  France.  As  Tytler  was  most 
intimately  acquainted  with  Allan  Ramsay^  I  think  tiie  anecdote  may 
be  depended  on.  Of  consequence^  the  beautifdl  song  of  Tweed-ride 
is  Mr  Crawford^s^  and^  indeed^  does  great  honour  to  his  poetical 
talents.  He  was  a  Robert  Crawford ;  the  Mary  he  celebrates  was 
a  Mary  Stewart^  of  the  Castle-Milk  family^  afterwards  married  to  a 
Mr  John  Ritchie.^ 

I  have  seen  a  song,  calling  itself  the  ori^nal  Tweed-side,  and  said 
to  have  been  composed  by  a  Lord  Yester.'  It  consisted  of  two 
stanzas^  of  which  I  still  recollect  the  first — 

When  Maggie  and  I  wva  acquaint, 

I  carried  mj  noddle  fa'  hie ; 
Kae  lintwhite  on  a*  the  green  plain, 

Nor  gowdspink  sae  happj  as  me : 
But  I  saw  her  sae  fair,  and  I  lo'ed : 

I  wooed,  bat  I  cam  nae  great  speed ; 
So  now  I  maon  wander  abroad, 

And  laj  mj  banes  far  fine  the  Tweed. 


THERE'S  NAE  LUCK  ABOUT  THE  HOUSE. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  songs  in  the  Scots  or  any  other 
language.     The  two  lines — 

And  will  I  see  his  face  again  ? 
And  will  I  hear  him  speak  ? 

as  well  as  the  two  preceding  ones,  are  unequalled  almost  by 
anything  I  ever  heard  or  read;  and  the  lines — 

The  present  moment  is  oar  ain, 
The  niest  we  never  saw, 

are  worthy  of  the  first  poet.  It  is  long  posterior  to  Ramsay's  days. 
About  the  year  1771,  or  '72,  it  came  first  on  the  streets  as  a 
ballad,  and,  I  suppose,  the  composition  of  the  song  was  not  much 
anterior  to  that  period. 

*  See  notes  on  this  subject  in  tlio  new  edition  of  Johmon's  Musiccd  Afuteum.  Mr  Robert 
Crawford,  author  of  the  beautiful  pastoral  songs,  Tweed-tide^  and  the  Bush  aboon  Traqumr^ 
was  a  younger  son  of  Patrick  Crawford,  third  son  of  David  Crawford,  of  Drumsoy.  He  died 
In  1732,  in  the  prime  of  life,  unmarried.  Bums  has  made  a  mistake  in  stating  that  he  was 
of  the  house  of  Auchnames,  and  also  in  giving  Mary  Stewart  as  his  heroine,     ^e  nexl  page, 

•  Second  Marquis  of  Tweeddalo.     He  died  in  1713,  aged  sixty-eight. 
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MARY  SCOTT,  THE  FLOWER  OF  YARROW. 

Mr  Bobertson^  in  his  statistical  account  of  the  parish  of  Selkirk, 
says,  that  Mary  Scott,  the  Flower  of  Yarrow,  was  descended  from 
the  Dryhope,  and  married  into  the  Harden  family.  Her  daughter 
was  married  to  a  predecessor  of  the  present  Sir  Francis  Elliot  of 
Stobs,  and  of  the  late  Lord  Heathfield. 

There  is  a  circiunstance  in  their  contract  of  marriage  that  merits 
attention,  and  it  strongly  marks  the  predatory  spirit  of  the  times. 
The  father-in-law  agrees  to  keep  his  daughter  for  some  time  after 
the  marriage,  for  which  the  son-in-law  binds  himself  to  give  him  the 
profits  of  the  first  Michaelmas  moon  P 


THE  BONNY  BRUCKET  LASSIE. 

[The  boimj  bracket  lassie, 

She  *8  blae  beneath  the  cen ; 
She  was  the  fairest  lassie 

That  danced  on  the  green  : 

A  lad  he  lo*ed  her  dearlj, 

She  did  his  love  retnm  ; 
Bnt  he  his  vows  has  broken, 

And  left  her  for  to  mourn,  &c.] 

Tlie  two  first  lines  of  this  song  are  all  of  it  that  is  old.  The  rest 
of  the  song,  as  well  as  those  songs  in  the  Museum  marked  T,  are  the 
works  of  an  obscure,  tippling,  but  extraordinary  body  of  the  name 
of  Tytler,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Balloon  Tytler,  from 
his  having  projected  a  balloon — a  mortal  who,  though  he  drudges 
about  E^burgh  as  a  common  printer,  with  leaky  shoes,  a  sky« 
lighted  hat,  and  knee-buckles  as  unlike  as  George-by-thc-grace- 
of^God,  and  Solomon-the-son-of-David,  yet  that  same  unknown 
drunken  mortal  is  author  and  compiler  of  three-fourths  of  Elliot's 
pompous  EncyclopiBdia  Britannica,  which  he  composed  at  half  a 
guinea  a  week ! 

*  The  song  to  which  Boms  appended  this  note,  was  one  by  Robert  Crawford,  celebrating, 
not  the  Mary  Scott  of  predatory  times,  who  bore  the  name  of  the  Fhwer  of  Yarratc,  but  a 
descendant  of  hers,  who  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Miss  ilary 
Lilias  Scott,  daughter  of  Walter  Scott,  Esq.,  of  Harden,  and  who  was  also  styled  the  Flower  of 
Yarrow,    This  lady  was  the  true  *  Mary  *  of  Tweed-side, 
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CROMLET*S    LILT. 

[Since  ill  thy  tows,  fklBO  maid, 

Are  blown  to  air, 
And  my  poor  heart  betrayed 

To  sad  despair. 
Into  aome  wildemeaa, 
Hy  grief  I  win  ezpreaa^ 
And  thy  hard-heaitedneea^ 

0  crnel&irl] 

The  following  interesting  aooonnt  of  this  plaintiye  dim  mm 
communicated  to  Mr  Biddd  hj  Alexander  Fraser  T^tler,  ^^'t  ^ 
Woodhonsdee : — 

'In  the  latter  end  of  the  sixteenth  eentnry^  the  Chisholms 
were  proprietors  of  the  estate  of  Cromlix — ^now  possessed  hy  the 
Drummonds.  The  eldest  son  of  that  fisunily  was  very  mnch  attached 
to  a  daughter  of  Stirling  of  Ardoch^  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  Pair  Helen  of  Ardoch. 

'At  that  time^  the  opportimitics  of  meeting  betwixt  the  sexes 
were  more  rare^  consequently  more  sought  after  than  now;  and  the 
Scottish  ladies^  far  from  priding  themselves  on  extensiTe  literatnrey 
were  thought  sufficiently  book-learned  if  they  could  make  out  the 
Scriptures  in  their  mother-tongue.  Writing  was  entirely  out  of  the 
line  of  female  education.  At  that  period^  the  most  of  our  young 
men  of  family  sought  a  fortune^  or  foimd  a  grave  in  IVance. 
Cromlix,  when  he  went  abroad  to  the  war,  was  oUiged  to  leave  the 
management  of  his  correspondence  with  his  mistress  to  a  lav-brother 
of  the  monastery  of  Dumblane,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  Cromlix,  ana  near  Ardoch.  This  man,  unfortunately,  was 
deeply  sensible  of  Helen's  charms.  He  artfully  prepossessed  her 
with  stories  to  the  disadvantage  of  Cromlix,  and,  by  misinterpreting 
or  keeping  up  the  letters  and  messages  intrusted  to  his  care,  he 
entirely  irritated  both.  All  connection  was  broken  off  betwixt 
them:  Helen  was  inconsolable,  and  Cromlix  has  left  behind  him, 
in  the  ballad  called  Cromlefs  Lilt,  a  proof  of  the  elegance  of  his 
genius,  as  well  as  the  steadiness  of  his  love. 

'When  the  artful  monk  thought  time  had  sufficiently  softened 
Helen's  sorrow,  he  proposed  himself  as  a  lover.  Helen  was  obdurate : 
but  at  last,  overcome  by  the  persuasions  of  her  brother,  with 
whom  she  lived,  and  who,  having  a  family  of  thirty-one  children^ 
was  probably  very  well  pleased  to  get  her  off  his  hands,  she 
submitted,  rather  than  consented,  to  the  ceremony ;  but  there  her 
compliance  ended :  and,  when  forcibly  put  into  bed,  she  started 
quite  frantic  fi^m  it,  screaming  out,  that  after  three  gentle  taps  on 
the  wainscot,  at  the  bed-head,  she  heard  Cromlix's  voice,  crying: 
"  Helen,  Helen,  mind  me !  '^  Cromlix  soon  after  coming  home,  the 
treachery  of  the  confidant  was  discovered^  her  marriage  annuJled^ 
and  Helen  became  Lady  Cromlix.* 
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N.B. — Marg.  Murray,  motlier  to  these  thirty-one  children,  was 
daughter  to  Murray,  of  Strewn,  one  of  the  seventeen  sons  of  Tully- 
barcUne,  and  whose  youngest  son,  commonly  called  the  Tutor  of 
Ardoch,  died  in  the  year  1716,  aged  111  years. 


LEWIS    GORDON. 

[Oh  I  send  Lewie  Gordon  hame, 
And  the  kd  I  mamma  name ; 
Though  his  back  be  at  the  wa*, 
Here  *s  to  him  that  *s  far  awa*  I 

0  hon !  my  Highlandman, 

0  my  bonnj  Highlandman  I 

Weel  wonld  I  my  tme-loye  ken, 

Amang  ten  thousand  Highlandmen,  &c.] 

This  air  is  a  proof  how  one  of  our  Scots  tunes  comes  to  be 
composed  out  of  another.  I  hare  one  of  the  earliest  copies  of  the 
song,  and  it  has  prefixed^ 

Tone  of  Tarry  Woo. 

Of  which  tune  a  different  set  has  insensibly  raried  into  a  different 
air.    To  a  Scots  critic,  the  pathos  of  the  Une, 

*  Thongh  his  back  be  at  the  waV 

must  be  very  striking.     It  needs  not  a  Jacobite  prqudioe  to  be 
affected  with  this  song. 

The  supposed  author  of  Lewis  Gordon  was  a  Mr  Geddes,  priest^ 
at  ShenyaL  in  the  Enzie. 


YaL  in 


TRANENT-MUIB. 

[The  Cheyalier,  being  md  of  fear. 

Did  march  up  Birslej  Brae,  man, 
And  through  Tranent,  ere  he  did  stent. 

As  fast  as  he  could  gae,  man,  &c.^] 

TVanent'Muir  was  composed  by  a  Mr  Skirving,  a  very  worthy, 
respectable  farmer  near  Haddington.  I  have  heaj*d  the  anecdote 
often,  that  Lieut.  Smith,  whom  he  mentions  in  the  ninth  stanza, 
came  to  Haddington  after  the  publication  of  the  song,  and  sent  a 
chidlenge  to  Skirving  to  meet  him  at  Haddington,  and  answer  for 
the  unworthy  manner  in  which  he  had  notic^  him  in  his  song. 
'  Gtmg  away  back,^  said  the  honest  farmer, '  and  tell  Mr  Smith  that 
I  hae  nae  leisure  to  come  to  Haddington ;  but  tell  him  to  come 
here,  and  I  '11  tak  a  look  o'  him,  and  if  I  think  I  'm  fit  to  fecht 
him,  I  '11  fecht  him ;  and  if  no,  I  ^11  do  as  he  did — I '//  rin  awd^ 

^  [The  subject  of  this  song  is  the  battle  of  Preston,  fon|^  September  1745,  between  the 
goyemment  forces  under  General  Cope,  and  the  mghlaad  annj  imder  Piinoe  Charks  Stuart.] 
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STBEPHON    AND    L  T  D  I  A. 

[All  lonelj  on  the  sultry  lieach, 

Expiring  Strephon  lay, 
No  hand  the  cordial  dranght  to  reach, 

Nor  cheer  the  gloomj  waj. 
lU-fated  youth  !  no  parent  nigh, 

To  catch  thy  fleeting  hreath, 
No  bride  to  fix  thy  swimmmg  eye, 

Or  smooth  the  face  of  death. 

For  distant  firom  the  monnfol  scene. 

Thy  parents  sit  at  ease, 
Thy  Lydia  rifles  all  the  plain, 

And  all  the  spring  to  please, 
ni-fated  youth  I  by  fault  of  fiiend, 

Not  force  of  foe  depressed, 
Thou  fall'st,  alas !  thyself,  thy  kind, 

Thy  country,  unredressed !] 

The  following  account  of  tliis  song  I  had  from  Dr  Blacklock : — 
The  Strephon  and  Lydia  mentioned  in  the  song  were  perhaps 
the  loveliest  couple  of  their  time.  The  gentleman  was  commomjr 
known  by  the  name  of  Beau  Gibson,  ^e  lady  was  the  '  Oentle 
Jean'  celebrated  somewhere  in  Hamilton  of  Bangour's  poems. 
Having  frequently  met  at  public  places^  they  had  formed  a  reci- 
procal attachment^  which  their  friends  thought  dangerous^  as  tiieir 
resources  were  by  no  means  adequate  to  their  tast^  and  habits  of 
life.  To  elude  the  bad  consequences  of  such  a  connection^  Strephon 
was  sent  abroad  with  a  commission^  and  perished  in  Admiral 
Yemon's  expedition  to  Carthagena. 

The  author  of  the  song  was  William  Wallace,  Esq.,  of  Caimhill, 
in  Ayrshire. 


DUMBARTON    DRUMS. 

[Dumbarton's  drums  beat  bonny,  0, 
Wlien  they  mind  roc  o'  my  dear  Jolmnie,  0, 

IIow  happy  am  I, 

"With  my  soldier  sitting  by, 
When  he  kisses  and  blesses  hw  Annie,  0,  &c] 

Tliis  is  the  last  of  the  West  Highland  airs ;  *  and  from  it  over 
the  whole  tract  of  coimtry  to  the  confines  of  Tweed-side,  there  is 
hardly  a  tune  or  song  tliat  one  can  say  has  taken  its  origin  from 
any  place  or  transaction  in  that  part  of  Scotland.  The  oldest 
Ayrshire  reel  is  Siewarion  Lasses,  wliich  was  made  by  the  father 

*  [Burns  argues  that  it  is  a  west-country  air,  from  its  reference  to  Dumbarton ;  but  the 
probability  is,  tliat  the  drums  alludc<l  to  were  those  of  Dumbarton's  regiment— namely,  the 
r^iunent  commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Dumbarton.] 
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of  the  present  Sir  Walter  Montgomery  Cunningham^  alias  Lord 
Lysle;  since  which  period  there  has  indeed  been  local  music  in 
that  county  in  great  plenty.  Johnnie  Faa  is  the  only  old  song 
which  I  could  erer  trace  as  belonging  to  the  extensive  county  of 
Ayr. 


KIBK    WAD    LET    ME    BE. 

[I  am  a  pnir  sillj  auld  man, 

And  hirpling  o*er  a  tree, 
Yet  fain,  fain  kiss  wad  I, 

An  the  kirk  wad  let  me  be,  &c] 

Tradition  in  the  western  parts  of  Scotland  tells^  that  this  old 
song,  of  which  there  are  still  three  stanzas  extant^  once  saved  a 
Covenanting  clei^yman  out  of  a  scrape.  It  was  a  little  prior  to 
the  Revolution^  a  period  when  being  a  Scots  Covenanter  was  being 
a  felon,  that  one  of  their  clergy,  who  was  at  that  very  time  hunted 
by  the  merciless  soldiery,  fell  in  by  accident  with  a  party  of  the 
military.  The  soldiers  were  not  exactly  acquainted  with  the 
person  of  the  reverend  gentleman  of  whom  they  were  in  search ; 
but  from  suspicious  circumstances,  they  fancied  that  they  had  got 
one  of  that  cloth  and  opprobrious  persuasion  among  them  in  the 
person  of  this  stranger.  '  Mass  John,'  to  extricate  himself,  assumed 
a  freedom  of  mannei*s  very  unlike  the  gloomy  strictness  of  his 
sect;  and,  among  other  convivial  exhibitions,  sang — and  some 
traditions  say,  composed  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion — Kirk  wad 

let  me  be,  with  such  eflFect,  that  the  soldiers  swore  he  was  a  d 

honest  fellow,  and  that  it  was  impossible  he  could  belong  to  those 
hellish  conventicles,  and  so  gave  him  his  liberty. 

The  first  stanza  of  this  song,  a  little  altered,  is  a  favourite  kind 
of  dramatic  interlude  acted  at  country- weddings,  in  the  south-west 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  A  yoimg  feUow  is  dressed  up  like  an  old 
beggar ;  a  peruke,  commonly  made  of  carded  tow,  represents  hoary 
locks;  an  old  bonnet;  a  ragged  plaid,  or  surtout,  bound  with  a 
straw-rope  for  a  girdle;  a  pair  of  old  shoes,  ^vith  straw-ropes 
twisted  round  his  ankles,  as  is  done  by  shepherds  in  snowy 
weather:  his  face  they  disguise  as  like  wretched  old  age  as  they 
can.  In  this  plight  he  is  brought  into  the  wedding-house, 
frequently  to  the  astonishment  of  strangers,  who  are  not  in  the 
secret,  and  begins  to  sing — 

[Oh,  I  am  a  silly  anld  man, 

M/  name  it  is  anld  Glenae,*  &c.] 

He  is  asked  to  drink,  and  by  and  by  to  dance,  which,  after  some 

'  Glenae,  on  the  small  river  Ae,  in  Annandale;  the  seat  and  designation  of  an  ancient 
branch,  and  the  present  representative,  of  the  gallant  and  nnfortonate  Dalzels  of  Camwatii. 
(This  is  the  AuUwr't  note.) 

VOL.  rv.  8 


soo  £m  ^^  woBu  OF  Btrmmi. 

TLDCouth  excuses^  he  is  prevailed  on  to  do^  fhe  fiddler  playing  the 
tone  which  here  is  commonly  called  Auld  Glenae:  in  wort^  ho 
is  all  the  time  bo  plied  with  liquor^  that  he  is  understood  to  get 
intoxicated^  and^  with  all  the  ridiculous  gesticulations  of  an  old 
drunken  beggar^  he  dances  and  staggers  until  he  falls  on  the  floor; 
yet  still  in  all  his  riot^  nay^  in  his  rolling  and  tumbling  on  the  floor, 
with  some  other  drunken  motions  of  his  body^  he  beats  time  to 
the  musicj  till  at  last  he  is  supposed  to  be  carried  oat  dead  drank. 


TUNE    TOUB    FIDDLES. 

[Time  jaar  fiddki,  tima  tiiani  sweetij, 
play  the  Marqids*  reel  cBicreetl j, 
How  an  we  a  band  oompI«teljy 

FtttodtobeJoUj. 
Coau^  my  boj%  be  bUtlie  and  gancj, 
£t«7  jonngater  chooae  hia  laaaifl^ 
Danoe  wi'  life,  and  be  nol  aaney, 

Shj  nor  melancholy,  &a] 

This  song  was  composed  by  the  'Rev.  John  Skinner^  noxyuror 
clergyman  at  Linshart^  near  reterhead.  He  is  likewise  author  of 
TiMochgorum,  Ewie  wV  the  Crooked  Horn,  John  &  Badenyond,  &a; 
and^  what  is  of  still  more  consequence^  he  is  one  of  the  worthiest  ci 
mankind.  He  is  the  author  of  an  ecclesiastical  history  of  Scotland. 
The  air  is  by  Mr  Marshall^  butler  to  the  Duke  of  Grordon^  tiie  first 
composer  of  strathspeys  of  the  age.  I  have  been  told  by  somebody^ 
who  had  it  of  ^larshall  himself^  that  he  took  the  idea  of  his  three 
most  celebrated  pieces.  The  Marquis  of  Huntley^  s  Reel,  his  Faretaell, 
and  Miss  Admiral  Gordon's  Reel,  from  the  old  air.  The  German 
Lairdie. 


GIL    MOBICE. 


This  plaintive  ballad  ought  to  have  been  called  Child  Maurice, 
and  not  Gil  Morice.  In  its  present  dress,  it  has  gained  immortal 
honour  from  Mr  Homers  taking  from  it  the  groundwork  of  his 
fine  tragedy  of  Douglas.  But  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  present 
ballad  is  a  modern  composition;  perhaps  not  much  above  the  age 
of  the  middle  of  the  last  century;  at  least  I  should  be  glad  to  see 
or  hear  of  a  copy  of  the  present  words  prior  to  1650.  Thnt  it  was 
taken  from  an  old  ballad,  called  ChUd  Maurice,  now  lost,  I  am 
inclined  to  believe;  but  the  present  one  may  be  classed  with 
Hardyknute,  Kenneth,  Duncan,  the  Laird  of  Wbodhouselie,  Lord 
Livingston,  Binnorie,  The  Death  of  Monteith,  and  many  other 
modern  productions,  which  have  been  swallowed  by  many  readers  as 
Ancient  fi'agments  of  old  poems.  This  beautiful  plaintive  tune  was 
composed  by  Mr  M'Gibbon,  the  sdecter  of  a  collection  of  Scots  tunn. 


NOTES  TO  Johnson's  musical  mxjsextm.  SOI 

In  addition  to  the  observations  on  Gi/  Morice,  I  add  that  of 
the  songs  which  Capt.  Biddel  mentions^  Kenneth  and  Duncan  are 
juvenile  compositions  of  Mr  Mackenzie,  "The  Man  of  Peeling.' 
Mackenzie's  father  shewed  them  in  MS.  to  Dr  Blacklock,  as  the 
productions  of  his  son,  from  which  the  doctor  rightly  prognosticated 
that  the  young  poet  would  make,  in  his  more  advanc^  years,  a 
respectable  figure  in  the  world  of  letters. 

This  I  had  from  Blacklock. 


TULLOCHGORUM. 

['  Come,  gie  '8  a  sang,*  Montgomery  cried, 
*  And  laj  joar  disputes  all  aside ; 
What  signifies  *t  for  folks  to  chide 

For  what  was  done  before  them : 
Let  Whig  and  Tory  all  agree, 

Whig  and  Tory,  Whig  and  Tory, 
Whig  and  Tory  all  agree, 

To  drop  their  Whig-mig-momm. 
Let  Whig  and  Tory  all  agree 
To  spend  the  night  wi*  mirth  and  glee, 
And  cheerfol  sing  alang  wi*  me. 

The  reel  o*  Tollochgonim,'  &c.] 

This  first  of  songs  is  the  master-piece  of  my  old  friend  Skinner. 
He  was  passing  the  day  at  the  town  of  Cullen,  I  think  it  was,*  in 
a  friend's  house,  whose  name  was  Montgomery.  Mrs  Montgomery 
observing,  en  passant,  that  the  beautifiil  reel  of  Tullochgorum 
wanted  words,  she  begged  them  of  Mr  Skinner,  who  gratified  her 
wishes,  and  the  wishes  of  every  lover  of  Scottish  song,  in  this 
most  excellent  ballad. 

These  particulars  I  had  from  the  author's  son,  Bishop  Skinner, 
at  Aberdeen. 


A    SOUTHLAND    JENNY. 

[A  Southland  Jenny  that  was  right  bonny, 

She  had  for  a  suitor  a  Norlan'  Johnnie ; 

But  he  was  sicken  a  bashfn'  wooer. 

That  he  could  scarcely  speak  nnto  her. 

But  blinks  o'  her  beauty,  and  hopes  o'  her  nller, 

Forced  him  at  last  to  tell  his  mind  till  'er ; 

*  My  dear,*  quo*  he,  *  we  *11  nae  langer  tarry ; 

Gin  ye  can  love  me,  let  *s  o*er  the  muir  and  marry,*  &c.] 

This  is  a  popular  Ayrshire  song,  though  the  notes  were  never 
taken  down  before.  It,  as  well  as  many  of  the  ballad  tunes  in 
this  collection,  was  written  from  Mrs  Bums's  voice. 

'  [In  reality,  the  town  of  Ellon,  in  Aberdeenshire.] 
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0*£B    THE    HOOB    AMAKG    THE    HBATHBIL 

[Coming  through  the  cnigi  o*  Kjk^ 
Amang  the  hoimj  Uooadng  heather, 
There  I  met  a  honoj  hide, 
Kee|^g  •>*  her  jowee  theg^ther. 

0*er  the  moor  ameiig  the  heather, 

0*er  the  moor  amang  the  heather, 

There  I  met  a  honnj  laade, 

Keeping  a*  lier  yowet  th^thor,  &e.] 

This  song  is  the  composition  of  a  Jean  Qlover,  a  g^l  who  was  not 

only  a ,  but  bLk)  a  thief;  and,  in  one  or  other  diaracter,  has 

visited  most  of  the  coirection-honses  in  the  West.  She  was  bom^ 
I  bdieye,  in  Kihnamock.  I  took  the  song  down  fiom  her  singing;, 
as  she  was  strolling  through  the  country  with  a  deight-of-hand 
blackguard. 


THE  TEAB8  I  SHED  MUST  EVEB  FALL. 


This  song  of  genius  was  composed  by  a  Miss  Cranston/  It 
wanted  four  lines  to  make  all  the  stanzas  suit  the  music,  which  I 
added,  and  are  the  four  first  of  the  last  stanza. 

No  cold  j^froaoh,  no  altered  mien, 

Just  ivhat  woold  make  raspidoii  itart ; 
No  paoae  the  dire  extremee  between, 

He  made  me  bleet— and  broke  my  heart ! 


BOB    0»    DUMBLANE. 

Ramsay^  as  usual^  has  modernised  this  song.  The  original^  which 
I  learned  on  the  spot^  from  my  old  hostess^  in  the  principal  inu 
there,  is — 

Lasbie,  lend  me  joor  braw  hemp  heckle, 

And  1 11  lend  jou  mj  thripplin-kame ; 
MjT  heckle  ia  broken,  it  canna  be  gotten, 

And  we  11  gae  dance  the  bob  o*  Domblane,  &c 

I  insert  this  song  to  introduce  the  following  anecdote,  which  I 
have  heard  well  authenticated : — In  the  evening  of  the  day  of  the 
battle  of  Dumblane  (Sheriffmnir),  when  the  action  was  over,  a  Scots 
officer  in  Argyle^s  army  observed  to  his  Grace,  that  he  was  afindd 
Hie  rebels  would  give  out  to  the  world  that  they  had  gotten  the 
victory.  'Wed,  weel,'  returned  his  Grace^  alluding  to  the 
forpgoing  ballad,  'if  they  think  it  be  na  wed  bobbit,  well  lx)b  it 
again.' 

'  [Afterwards  Mn  Pogald  Stewart] 


PROSE  ARTICLES   UNPLACED. 


ADDRESS    OF    THE    SCOTCH    DISTILLERS    TO    THE 
RIGHT    HONOURABLE    WILLIAM    PITT. 

Sir — ^While  pursy  burgesses  crowd  your  gate,  sweating  under 
the  weight  of  heavy  addresses,  permit  us,  the  quondam  distillers 
in  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called  Scotland,  to  approach  you,  not 
with  venal  approbation,  but  with  fraternal  condolence;  not  as  what 
you  are  just  now,  or  for  some  time  have  been,  but  as  what,  in  all 
probability,  you  will  shortty  be.  We  shall. have  the  merit  of  not 
deserting  our  friends  in  the  day  of  their  calamity,  and  you  will 
have  the  satisfaction  of  perusing  at  least  one  honest  address.  You 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  dissection  of  human  nature ;  nor  do 
you  need  the  assistance  of  a  fellow-creature's  bosom  to  inform 
you,  that  man  is  always  a  selfish,  often  a  perfidious  being.  This 
assertion,  however  the  hasty  conclusions  of  superficial  observation 
may  doubt  of  it,  or  the  raw  inexperience  of  youth  may  deny  it, 
those  who  make  the  fatal  experiment  we  have  done,  will  feel.  You 
are  a  statesman,  and  consequently  are  not  ignorant  of  the  traffic 
of  these  corporation  compliments.  The  little  great  man  who 
drives  the  borough  to  market,  and  the  very  great  man  who  buys 
the  borough  in  that  market,  they  two  do  the  whole  business ;  and 
you  well  know,  they,  likewise,  have  their  price.  With  that  sullen 
disdain  which  you  can  so  well  assume,  rise,  illustrious  sir,  and 
spurn  these  hireling  efibrts  of  venal  stupidity.  At  best,  they  are 
the  compliments  of  a  man's  friends  on  the  morning  of  his 
execution :  they  take  a  decent  farewell ;  resign  you  to  your  fate ; 
and  hurry  away  from  your  approaching  hour. 

If  Fame  say  true,  and  omens  be  not  very  much  mistaken,  you 
are  about  to  make  your  exit  from  that  world  where  the  sun  of 
gladness  gilds  the  paths  of  prosperous  men :  permit  us,  great  sir, 
with  the  sympathy  of  fellow-feeling,  to  hail  your  passage  to  the 
realms  of  ruin. 

Whether  the  sentiment  proceed  from  the  selfishness  or  cowardice 
of  mankind,  is  immaterial ;  but  to  point  out  to  a  child  of  Misfortune 
those  who  are  still  more  unhappy,  is  to  give  him  some  degree  of 
positive  enjoyment.  In  this  light,  sir,  our  downfall  may  be  again 
useful  to  you:  though  not  exactly  in  the  same  way,  it  is  not 
perhaps  the  first  time  it  has  gratified  your  feelings.    It  is  true,  the 
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triumpli  of  yonr  evil  star  is  exceedingly  despitefbL  At  an  age 
when  others  are  the  votaries  of  pleasure^  or  underlings  in  business^ 
yon  had  attained  the  highest  wish  of  a  British  statesman;  and  with 
the  ordinary  date  (tf  hnman  life^  what  a  prospect  was  before  you .' 
Deeply  rooted  in  royal  faoour,  you  overshadowed  the  land.  The 
birds  of  passage  wluch  follow  ministerial  smishine  through  eveiy 
dime  of  politicid  faith  and  manners^  flocked  to  yonr  branches;  and 
the  beasts  of  the  field  (the  lordly  possessors  (n  hills  and  valleys) 
crowded  under  your  shade.  'But  behold  a  watcher^  a  holy  on^ 
came  down  fix>m  heaven^  and  cried  aloud^  and  said  thus :  Hew 
down  the  tree^  and  cut  off  his  branches;  shake  off  his  leaves,  and 
scatter  his  firuit;  let  the  beasts  get  away  fiK>m  under  it,  and  the 
fowls  fix>m  his  branches !'  A  blow  &om  an  unthought-of  quarter^ 
one  of  those  terrible  accidents  which  peculiarly  marie  the  hand  dt 
Omnipotence,  overset  your  career,  and  laid  all  your  fiuouned  honoms 
in  the  dust  But  turn  your  eyes,  sir,  to  the  tragic  scenes  of  our 
fiite.  An  ancient  nation,  that  for  many  ages  had  gallanfly  main- 
tained the  unequal  straggle  for  independence  with  her  mudi  more 
powerfol  neighbour,  at  lait  agrees  to  a  union  which  dumld  ever 
after  make  Ihem  one  people.  In  consideration  of  certain  ciicum- 
stances,  it  was  covenanted  that  the  former  should  enjoy  a  stipulated 
alleviation  in  her  share  of  the  public  burdens,  parbcolazly  in  that 
branch  of  the  revenue  called  the  Excise.  This  just  privilege  has  of 
late  given  great  umbrage  to  some  interested,  pow^M  individuals 
of  &e  more  potent  part  of  the  empire,  and  they  have  spared  no 
wicked  pains,  under  msidious  pretexts,  to  subvert  what  they  daied 
not  openly  to  attack,  fix>m  the  dread  which  Ihey  yet  entertained  of 
the  spirit  of  their  ancient  enemies. 

In  this  conspiracy  we  fell ;  nor  did  we  alone  suflfer--our  country 
was  deeply  wounded.  A  number  of  (we  will  say)  respectable  indi- 
viduals^ largely  engaged  in  trade,  where  we  were  not  only  useful, 
but  absolutely  necessary  to  our  country  in  her  dearest  interests; 
we,  with  all  that  was  near  and  dear  to  us,  were  sacrificed  without 
remorse  to  the  infernal  deity  of  political  expediency !  We  fell  to 
gratify  the  wishes  of  dark  Envy,  and  the  views  of  unprindpled 
Ambition!  Your  foes,  sir,  were  avowed;  were  too  brave  to  take 
an  ungenerous  advantage :  you  fell  in  the  face  of  day.  On  the 
contrary,  our  enemies,  to  complete  our  overthrow,  contrived  to 
make  their  guilt  appear  the  villainy  of  a  nation.  Your  downfall 
only  drags  with  you  your  private  friends  and  partisans:  in  our 
misery  are  more  or  less  involved  the  most  numerous  and  most 
valuable  part  of  the  community — all  those  who  immediatdy  depend 
on  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  firom  the  landlord  of  a  province  down 
to  his  lowest  hind. 

Allow  us,  sir,  yet  further,  just  to  hint  at  another  rich  vein  of 
comfort  in  the  dreary  regions  of  Adversity — ^the  gratulations  of  an 
approving  conscience.  In  a  certain  great  assembly,  of  which  you 
are  a  distinguished  member,  panegyrics  on  your  private  virtues  have 
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80  often  wounded  your  delicacy,  that  we  shall  not  distress  yon  with 
anything  on  the  subject.  There  is,  however,  one  part  of  yonr 
public  conduct  which  our  feelings  will  not  permit  us  to  pass  in 
silence;  our  gratitude  must  trespass  on  your  modesty:  we  mean, 
worthy  sir,  your  whole  behaviour  to  the  Scots  distillers.  In  evil 
hours,  when  obtrusive  Recollection  presses  bitterly  on  the  sense,  let 
that,  sir,  come  like  a  healing  angel,  and  speak  the  peace  to  your 
soul  which  the  world  can  neither  give  nor  take  away.  We  have 
the   honour  to   be,   sir,   your   sympathising   fellow-sufferers    and 


grateful  humble  servants. 


John  Bableycokn,  Prases. 


TO    MB    ALEXANBEB    FINDLAT£B» 

BUPBBTIBOB  OV  SXOIBB,  BVMVBIBS. 

Sir — ^Enclosed  are  the  two  schemes.  I  would  not  have  troubled 
you  with  the  collector's  one,  but  for  suspicion  lest  it  be  not  right. 
Mr  Erskine  promised  me  to  make  it  right,  if  you  will  have  the 
goodness  to  shew  him  how.  As  I  have  no  copy  of  the  scheme  for 
myself,  and  the  alterations  being  very  considerable  from  what  it  was 
formerly,  I  hope  that  I  shall  have  access  to  this  scheme  I  send  you 
when  I  come  to  face  up  my  new  books.  So  much  for  schemes. 
And  that  no  scheme  to  betray  a  friend,  or  mislead  a  stranger;  to 
seduce  a  young  girl,  or  rob  a  hen-roost;  to  subvert  liberty,  or 
bribe  an  exciseman  ;  to  disturb  the  general  assembly,  or  annoy  a 
GossippiNG ;  to  overthrow  the  credit  of  orthodoxy,  or  the  authority 
of  old  songs  ;  to  oppose  ytmr  wishes,  or  frustrate  my  hopes — may 
PROSPER — is  the  sincere  wish  and  prayer  of  R.  B, 


Facsimile  of  Bnrns's  Atitograph. 


PIECES  DOUBTFULLY  ATTRIBUTED  TO  BURH& 


THE    HEBMIT. 


WaHTM   OK  ▲  KABBU  •DIBOABD^  XM  THB  ■BBMIXAAI  BBUWaiVa  10  TKS 
DmU  OF  ATHOLl,  IH  THS  WOOD  OF  ABIBFBUIT. 


Whoe'er  thou  art,  theae  lines  now  reading:. 
Think  not,  though  from  the  woild  receding, 
I  joy  mj  lonely  days  to  lead  in 

This  desert  drear; 
That  feU  remorse  a  conscience  Heeding 

Hath  led  me  here. 

No  thought  of  guilt  my  bosom  sours; 
Free-willed  I  fled  from  courtly  bowers; 
For  well  I  saw  in  halls  and  towers 

That  lust  and  pride. 
The  arch-fieud^s  dearest,  darkest  powers. 

In  state  preside. 

I  saw  mankind  with  vice  incrusted ; 
I  saw  that  honour's  sword  was  rusted ; 
That  few  for  aught  but  folly  lusted; 
That  he  was  still  deceived  who  trusted 

To  love  or  friend; 
And  hither  came,  with  men  disgusted. 

My  life  to  end. 

In  this  lone  cave,  in  garments  lowly. 

Alike  a  foe  to  noisy  folly. 

And  brow-bent  gloomy  melancholy, 

I  wear  away 
My  life,  and  in  my  office  holy 

Consume  the  oay. 
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This  rock  mj  shield^  when  storms  are  blowings 
The  limpid  streamlet  yonder  flowing 
Supplying  drink,  the  earth  bestowing 

My  simple  food; 
But  few  enjoy  the  calm  I  know  in 

This  desert  wood. 

Content  and  comfort  Uess  me  more  in 

This  grot,  than  e'er  I  fdt  before  in 

A  palace — and  with  thoughts  still  soaring 

To  God  on  high. 
Each  night  and  mom  with  voice  imploring. 

This  wish  I  sigh : 

'Let  me,  O  Lord !  from  life  retire. 
Unknown  each  guilty  worldly  fire, 
Bemorse's  throb,  or  loose  desire; 

And  when  I  die. 
Let  me  in  this  belief  expire — 

To  God  I  fly.' 

Stranger,  if  full  of  youth  and  riot. 
And  yet  no  grief  has  marred  Hiy  quiet. 
Thou  haply  throw'st  a  scornful  eye  at 

The  hermif  s  prayer — 
But  if  thou  hast  good  cause  to  sigh  at 

Thy  fault  or  care; 

If  thou  hast  known  ftJse  love's  vexation. 
Or  hast  been  exiled  from  thy  nation. 
Or  guilt  affiightB  thy  contemplation. 

And  makes  thee  pine. 
Oh !  how  must  thou  lament  thy  station. 

And  envy  mine ! 


THE    VOWELS 

A  TALE. 


^Twas  where  the  birch  and  sounding  thong  are  plied, 

Tlie  noisy  domicile  of  pedant  pride ; 

Where  Ignorance  her  darkening  vapour  throws. 

And  Cruelty  directs  the  thickening  blows; 

Upon  a  time.  Sir  Abece  the  great. 

In  all  his  pedagogic  powers  date. 


BUt  swfid  duit  ot^ittdtt  nnlvei  to  Bom^ 
And  aJl  the  tmnbliiig  vovds  to 


Fint  entered  A^  %fpns¥Cp  bmidy  wfcum  wii^ht^ 
Baty  ah !  deformed,  didinnfat  to  flie  m^  I 
Hit  twisted  head  looked  badcwaid  on  loa  wwj. 
And  fbgrant  from  ihe  aoomge  he  gnmted,  ail 

Bductanty  E  sblked  in;  with  piteoaa  laoe 
The  jnrtling  tean  ran  down  hia  honeBt  &oe  I 
That  name,  that  weQ-wom  name,  and  aU  hia  ovn^ 
Pale  he  sarrendera  at  the  tjrranfa  throne! 
The  pedant  atiflea  keen  the  Roman  aoond 
Not  all  his  monerd  diphthoncs  can  ecHnpoand; 
And  next  the  tide  following  dose  bdiind^ 
He  to  the  namelessy  ghastly  wretdi  assigned. 

The  cobwebbed  Gothic  dome  resomided,  Y ! 
In  soUen  vengeance^  I  diidained  reply : 
The  pedant  swung  his  folon  codgd  roond. 
And  knocked  the  groaning  Towd  to  the  groond  1 

In  ruefnl  apprehension  entered  O, 

The  wailing  minstrd  of  despairing  wo; 

Th^  Inquisitor  of  Spain  the  most  expert. 

Might  there  have  learnt  new  mysteries  of  his  art; 

So  grim,  deformed,  with  horrors  entering,  U 

His  dearest  friend  and  brother  scarcely  knew  I 

As  trembling  U  stood  staring  all  aghast. 
The  pedant  in  his  left  hand  dutch^  him  fast. 
In  helpless  infants'  tears  he  dipped  his  right. 
Baptised  him  eu,  and  kicked  him  from  his  sight. 


k 


ON    PASTOBAL    POETBT. 

Hail  Poesie  f  then  Nymph  resenred ! 

In  chase  o'  thee,  what  crowds  hae  swerved 

Frae  common-sense,  or  sunk  enenred 

'Mang  heaps  o'  davers;  UttGi^ 

And  och !  owcr  aft  thy  joes  hae  stanredj 

Mid  a'  thy  fiiTOurs  I 
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Say^  Lassie^  -why  thy  train  amang. 
While  loud^  the  trump's  heroic  dangi 
And  sock  or  bnskin  skelp  alang 

To  death  or  marriage; 
Scarce  ane  has  tried  the  shepherd-sang 

But  wi'  miscarriage  ? 

In  Homer's  craft  Jock  Milton  thrives; 
Eschylus'  pen  Will  Shakspeare  drives; 
Wee  Pope,  the  knurlin,  'tiU  him  rives  dwarf 

Horatian  fame ; 
In  thy  sweet  sang,  Barbauld,  survives 

E'en  Sappho's  flame. 

But  thee,  Theocritus,  wha  matches  ? 
They're  no  herd's  ballats,  Maro's  catches; 
Squire  Pope  but  busks  his  skinklin  patches 

O'  heathen  tatters : 
I  pass  by  hunders,  nameless  wretches. 

That  ape  their  betters. 

In  this  braw  age  o'  wit  and  lear. 
Will  nane  the  Shepherd's  whistle  mair 
Blaw  sweetly  in  its  native  air 

And  rural  grace; 
And  wi'  the  far-famed  Grecian  share 

A  rival  place? 

Tei !  Hiere  is  ane;  a  Scottish  callan — 

There 's  ain ;  come  forrit,  honest  Allan ! 

Thou  need  na  jouk  behint  the  hallan^  tkuik^door 

A  chid  sae  dever; 
The  teeth  o'  time  may  gnaw  TantaUan^ 

But  thongs  fear  ever  1 

Thon  paints  anld  Nature  to  the  ninei^ 

In  thy  Bweet  Caledonian  Jineej 

Nae  gowden  stream  through  myrtles  twines^ 

Where  Philomel, 
While  nightly  breezes  sweep  the  vines. 

Her  griefs  will  tell ! 

In  gowany  glens  thy  bumie  strays. 
Where  bonny  lasses  bleach  their  claes ; 
Or  trots  by  hazelly  shaws  and  braes, 

Wi  hawthorns  gray. 
Where  blackbirds  join  the  shepherd's  lays 

At  close  o'  day. 
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Thy  rural  loves  are  Nature's  sel' ; 
Nae  bombast  spates  o'  nonseiue  swell ; 
Nae  snap  conceits,  but  that  sweet  spell 

C  witchin'  love ; 
That  charm  that  can  the  strongest  quell. 

The  sternest  more. 
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No.  n.— REPUTATION  OF  BURNS  IN  HIS  LATTER  YEARS. 

'  A  bent  tree  is  not  to  be  drawn  as  a  stnuglit  one ;  or  the  truth  of  history  vanishes,  and  its 
use  as  a  discipline  of  knowledge  and  of  wisdom.  Hence  the  representation  of  mj  friend's  life 
is  unsatisfactory.  By  the  omission  of  certain  portions,  it  might  easily  hare  been  made  to 
appear  more  satisfactory ;  but  then  it  would  have  been  a  lie :  and  every  lie — 0  that  people 
would  believe  it ! — is  at  best  but  a  whited  sepulchre.* — Hare't  Life  of  Sterling, 

The  habits  of  Bums  during  his  latter  years  in  Dumfries  have 
been  the  subject  of  much  controversy,  and  two  very  decided  views 
of  the  matter  have  been  taken.  We  hear,  on  the  one  hand,  of  a 
life  of  dissipation.  Dr  Currie,  whose  wish  was  to  speak  as  mildly 
as  might  be  possible  without  calling  forth  exposures  by  the  enemies 
of  the  poet,  uses  the  expression :  '  Perpetually  stimulated  by 
alcohol  in  one  or  other  of  its  various  forms.'  And  he  adds :  '  He 
who  suffers  the  pollution  of  inebriation,  how  shall  he  escape  other 
pollution?'  Even  the  notice  of  Bums's  death,  which  appeared  in 
the  most  respectable  of  the  Edinburgh  newspapers,  contains  this 
sentence:  'The  public,  to  whose  amusement  he  has  so  largely 
contributed,  will  learn  with  regret,  that  his  extraordinary  endow- 
ments were  accompanied  with  fraUties  which  rendered  them  useless 
to  himself  and  his  family.'  Heron,  who  wrote  the  first  memoir 
of  the  poet's  life,  says :  '  In  Dumfries,  his  dissipation  became  still 

more  habitual  [that  is,  than  it  had  been  in  the  country] 

The  morals  of  the  town  were not  a  little  corrupted,  and, 

though  a  husband  and  a  father.  Bums  did  not  escape  suffering  by 
the  general  contamination,  in  a  manner  which  I  forbear  to  describe.' 
On  the  other  hand,  strong  testimonies  in  favour  of  Burns's  conduct 
during  this  period  have  been  set  forth  by  his  superior  officer, 
Mr  Mexander  Findlater,  and  by  the  Rev.  James  Gray,  who  was 
schoolmaster  to  the  poet's  sons. 

Mr  Findlater  says :  '  My  connection  with  Robert  Burns 
commenced  immediately  after  his  admission  into  the  Excise,  and 
continued  to  the  hour  of  his  death.  In  all  that  time,  the  super- 
intendence of  his  behaviour^  as  an  officer  of  the  revenue^  was  a 
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branch  of  my  especial  province^  and  it  may  be  sapposed  I  would 
not  be  an  inattentive  observer  of  the  general  conduct  of  a  maa 
and  a  poet  so  celebrated  by  his  countrymen.  In  the  finrmer 
capacity^  he  was  exemphiry  in  his  attention;  and  was  even  jealoas 

of  the  least  imputation  on  his  vigilance it  was  not  till 

near  the  end  of  his  days  that  there  was  any  falling  off  in  this 
respect;  and  this  was  amply  accounted  for  hy  the  pressure  of 
disease  and  accumulating  infirmities.  I  will  further  avow^  that  I 
never  saw  him — ^>vhich  was  very  firequently  while  he  lived  at 
EUisland^  and  stiU  more  so  after  he  removed  to  Dumfries — ^but  in 
hours  of  business  he  was  quite  himself^  and  capable  of  discharging 
the  duties  of  his  office  :  nor  was  he  ever  known  to  drink  hy  liitrwJfj 

or  seen  to  indulge  in  the  use  of  liquor  in  a  forenoon That 

when  set  down  in  an  evening  with  a  few  friends  whom  he  liked, 
he  was  apt  to  prolong  the  social  hour  beyond  the  bounds  which 
prudence  would  dictate^  is  unquestionable;  but  in  his  fiumly,  I 
will  venture  to  say^  he  was  never  seen  otherwise  than  attentive 
and  affectionate  in  a  high  degree/ 

Mr  Gray^s  testimony  is  to  much  the  same  purpose.  He  was 
intimate  with  Bums  in  his  last  years^  and  saw  him  frequently.  'It 
is  not  to  be  denied/  says  Mr  Gray^  'that  he  sometimes  mingled 
with  society  unworthy  of  him.  He  was  of  a  social  and  convivial 
nature.  He  was  courted  by  all  classes  of  men  for  the  fft«niiiftt«"g 
powers  of  his  conversation,  but  over  his  social  scene  rmcontroUed 

passion  never  presided Bums  was  seldom  intoxicated.  The 

drunkard  soon  becomes  besotted,  and  is  shunned  even  by  the 
convivial.  Had  he  been  so,  he  could  not  long  have  continued  the 
idol  of  every  party.  It  came  under  my  own  view  professionally, 
that  he  superintended  the  education  of  his  cliildren  with  a  degree 
of  care  that  I  have  never  seen  surpassed  by  any  parent  in  any 
rank  of  life  whatever.  In  the  bosom  of  liis  family,  he  spent  many 
a  delightful  hour  in  directing  the  studies  of  his  eldest  son,  a  boy 
of  uncommon  talents.  I  have  frequently  found  him  explaining  to 
this  youth,  then  not  more  than  nine  years  of  age,  the  English  poets 
from  Shakspearc  to  Gray,  or  storing  his  mind  vrith  examples  of 
heroic  virtue,  as  they  live  in  the  pages  of  our  most  celebrated 
English  historians.  I  would  ask  any  person  of  conmion  candour,  if 
employments  like  these  arc  consistent  with  habitual  drunkenness?*^ 

^  *  Ho  was  a  kind  and  attcntivo  father,  and  took  ^f\i  delight  in  spending  bis  eTenings  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  minds  of  his  children.  Their  educiition  was  the  grand  object  of  his  lif«, 
and  he  did  not,  like  most  parents,  think  it  sufficient  to  send  them  to  public  Bchools ;  he  was 
their  private  instructor,  and,  even  at  that  early  age,  bestowed  great  pains  in  training  their 
minds  to  habits  of  thought  and  reflection,  and  in  keeping  them  pure  from  every  form  of  vice. 
This  he  considered  as  n  sacred  duty,  and  never,  to  tho  period  of  his  last  illness,  relaxed  in  his 
diligence.  With  his  eldest  son,  a  boy  of  not  more  than  nine  years  of  age,  he  hatl  read  many 
of  tlio  favourite  poets,  and  some  of  the  best  historians  in  our  language ;  and,  what  is  more 
remarkable,  gave  hhn  considerable  aid  in  the  study  of  Latin.  This  boy  attended  the  Grammar 
School  of  Dumfries,  and  soon  attracted  my  notice  by  the  strength  of  his  talent  and  the  ardour 
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The  poet's  widow  was  amongst  the  most  earnest  of  his  defenders. 
Whatever  might  have  been  the  aberrations  of  Bums  on  some 
points  deeply  concerning  conjugal  peace^  his  amiable  partner  had 
no  charge  to  make  against  him.  The  penitence  he  had  himself 
expressed,  and  the  invariable  tenderness  of  his  conduct  towards 
herself,  had  saved  him  fix)m  all  reprobation  in  that  quarter.  Mrs 
Burns  always  represented  the  convivial  habits  of  her  husband  as 
greatly  exaggerated  by  report.  She  asserted,  that  she  had  never 
once  known  him  return  home  at  night  so  greatly  affected  by  liquor 
but  that  he  was  able,  as  usual,  to  see  that  the  house  was  secure, 
and  to  take  off  his  own  clothes  without  assistance. 

To  the  perplexity  arising  firom  all  this  conflicting  testimony,  the 
conduct  of  Mr  Gilbert  Bums  adds  not  a  little.  When  Dr  Cume's 
memoir  came  out,  the  brother  of  the  poet  expressed  himself  as 
perfectly  satisfied  with  it,  and  for  several  years  he  uttered  no 
remonstrance  against  the  admissions  which  it  had  made  with 
respect  to  Bobert  Burns's  habits.  In  1816,  he  announced  his 
intention  of  entering  a  defence  of  his  brother  against  the  unjust  or 
exaggerated  picture  which  Dr  Currie  had  drawn;  and  when  this 
announcement  drew  a  somewhat  indignant  notice  from  Mr  Koscoe^ 
as  the  friend  of  the  late  Dr  Currie,  GUbert  accounted  for  the 
apparent  inconsistency  of  his  conduct  by  saying  that,  having  seen 
little  of  his  brother  for  some  years,  and  consequently  knowing  little 
about  his  habits  at  Dumfries,  he  had  been  unable  to  say  anything 
in  contradiction  of  what  Dr  Currie  had  stated ;  but  now,  knowing 
from  the  testimony  of  Mr  Findlater  and  Mr  Gray  that  the  poet  had 
been  misrepresented,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty,  with  all  grateful 
deference  to  the  memory  of  the  biographer,  to  vindicate  his 
brother's  memory.  He  acted  upon  this  feeling  of  duty  by 
publishing,  in  his  edition  of  the  poet's  works  in  1820,  the  letters 
of  Mr  Fmdlater  and  Mr  Gray,  as  being  all-sufficient  to  clear  the 
name  of  Robert  Bums  from  the  stigma  which  had  been  fastened 
upon  it  by  Currie. 

The  same  defensive  tone  has  been  assumed  by  various  subsequent 
writers,  and  by  none  with  greater  force  of  language  than  by 
Professor  Wilson.*  Indeed,  the  modem  fashion  is  to  write  of 
Burns  as  if  he  had  been  a  man  of  comparatively  temperate  and  pure 
life,  who  had  been  remarkably  unfortunate  in  his  early  biographers. 

of  his  ambition.  Before  bo  bad  been  a  year  at  school,  I  thought  it  right  to  advaDce  him  a 
form,  and  he  began  to  read  Cscsar,  and  gave  me  translations  of  that  author  of  snch  beantj  as 
I  confess  surprised  me.  On  inquiry,  I  found  that  his  father  made  him  turn  over  his  dictionaiy, 
till  he  was  able  to  translate  to  him  the  passage  in  snch  a  way  that  he  could  gather  the 
author's  meaning,  and  that  it  was  to  him  he  owed  that  polished  and  fordble  English  with 
which  I  was  so  greatly  struck.  I  have  mentioned  this  incident  merely  to  shew  what  minute 
attention  he  paid  to  this  important  branch  of  parental  duty.' — Letter  frcm  the  Reo,  Jame» 
Gray  to  Mr  Gilbert  Bums,    See  his  edition,  voL  I.,  Appendix,  No.  V. 

'  Essay  on  the  Genius  and  Character  of  Bums,  Land  o/BurrUf  1840. 
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The  subject  is  a  difficult  and  a  critical  one ;  but  I  believe  it  may 
be  possible  to  admit  the  truth  of  what  is  directly  adTanced  hy  Find- 
later  and  Gray^  and  yet  to  see  that  the  original  representatioDS  of 
Bums's  character  were  not  so  unfaithful  to  truth  as  has  been 
assumed. 

It  is^  I  believe^  incontestable  that  Bums  was  a  good  and  effident 
officer^  always  fit  for  duty  during  the  busmess  part  of  the  day,  nercr 
known  to  drink  by  himself  or  to  indulge  in  liquor  in  the  forenoon. 
It  is  also  true  that  he  was  amiable  in  liis  private  domestic  relations. 
Such  are  the  positive  averments  of  Findlater.  Mr  Qraj  savs  he 
was  not  a  habitual  drunkard,  which  is  nearly  the  same  uiing  that 
Findlater  has  advanced;  and  he  draws  a  dwghtful  picture  of  tlie 
poet's  habits  in  his  family,  inferring  that  one  who  took  so  great  a 
charge  of  his  son^s  education,  and  whose  mind  was  so  dear  in  the 
morning,  could  have  no  habits  which  society  is  entitled  to  condemn. 
The  facts  advanced  by  Mr  Gray  may  be  admitted^  but  the  illogiol 
character  of  his  inference  is  palpable. 

There  is  not,  in  reality,  anything  in  Findlater  and  Gray's  state* 
ments  which  denies  that  Bums,  in  his  latter  years  at  Dumfiies,  did 
indulge  in  tavern  and  other  convivialities  to  a  degree  which  eren 
for  that  age  was  excess.  On  the  contrary,  these  gentlemen  make 
admissions  pretty  much  to  that  effect.  Neither  do  they  positively 
deny,  what  is  hinted  at  by  Currie,  that  our  bard  descended  even 
lower  in  the  scale  of  sensual  habits.  All  that  they  can  fairly  be 
said  to  do,  is  to  refute  the  notion,  whether  arising  from  Cunie'fl 
memoir  or  in  any  other  way,  that  Bums  was  a  habitual  drunkard. 

What,  then,  was  the  fact  ?  Prom  all  that  can  now  be  learned 
on  respectable  testimony,  I  believe  it  to  have  been  this :  Robert 
Burns  never  at  any  period  of  his  life  was  habitually  under  the 
influence  of  a  love  of  liquor ;  he  never  was,  properly  speaking,  its 
victim  :  on  tliis  point  the  statements  of  Dr  Ciurie  are  certainly 
unjust  towards  the  name  of  Burns.  Our  bard  was  nevertheless 
facile  towards  social  enjoyment,  and  had  himself  an  immense  power 
of  promoting  it.  Wherever  he  lived,  he  naturally  fell  among  the 
gay  and  good-natm'ed  part  of  society,  and  he  unavoidably  partook 
of  their  convivialities,  and  even,  latterly  at  least,  helped  to 
encourage  the  replenishment  of  the  bowl  and  the  pulling  of  the 
fresh  bottle — not  that  he  cared  much  for  the  liquor,  but  that,  once 
involved  in  the  flow  of  merriment,  he  did  not  hke  to  interrupt  it  by 
leaving  the  table.  Thus,  while  he  was  far  from  being  a  regular 
toper,  liis  occasional  convdvdalities  occurred,  during  the  latter  years 
of  his  life,  with  a  degree  of  frequency,  and  were  carried  to  a  degree 
of  excess,  which  were  much  to  be  deplored.  It  did  not  matter 
much,  perhaps,  that  there  was  no  indulgence  before  the  early  dinner- 
hour  of  that  time  and  })lace — which  was  three  o^clock — if  he 
verj/  often  spent  the  evenings  over  the  bowl,  and  not  unfrequently 
prolonged  the  merry-making  past  the  midnight  hour.  It  may  he 
asked  T^hat  is  meant  by  very  often;    and  this  it  is  not  easy  to 
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answer.  But  that  our  bard  spent  too  many  evenings  in  this  way  for 
the  comfort  of  his  family^  for  his  own  health  and  peace  of  mind^ 
and  for  the  preservation  of  his  dignity  as  a  man  and  a  poet^  I 
believe  to  be  only  too  true.  Nor  was  this  all,  for  that  co-ordinate 
debasement  to  which  Dr  Currie  alludes,  was  not  escaped.  Let  God 
judge  him,  a  being  formed  in  frailty,  and  inspired  with  wild  and 
misdirected  impulses;  not  I.     But  so  is  the  fact. 

Let  it  be  observed,  however — ^though,  in  following  tastes  so 
depraved.  Bums  necessarily  came  in  contact  with  persons  of  both 
sexes  utterly  unworthy  of  his  society,  and  latterly  would  associate 
with  individuals  of  such  a  character  as  would,  on  a  fiill  explanation, 
astonish  the  admirers  of  his  genius — yet  he  never  reached  nor 
even  approached  that  point  where  a  respect  for  external  decency 
is  lost.  He  preserved,  as  £Eir  as  he  could,  the  air,  and  performed 
the  duties,  of  a  vigilant  government  officer  and  respectable  head 
of  a  family.  He  wrote,  spoke,  and  walked  about  the  daylight  streets 
and  ways,  as  a  man  knowing  the  value  of  character  in  the  eye 
of  the  world.  Incautious  as  he  was  in  many  things,  he  had  yet 
sufficient  tact  to  abstain  from  allusions  to  the  coarse  merry- 
making, and  the  w^orse  debauches  which  sometimes  followed, 
before  those  who,  being  comparatively  pure  themselves,  were  sure 
to  have  no  sympathetic  relish  for  such  things.  And  thus  it  was 
that  Gray — himself  a  man  of  irreproachable  life  and  conversation — 
had  no  opportunity  of  knowing  Bums  in  the  whole  of  his  character 
and  habits.*  Neither,  perhaps,  had  Findlater,  with  whom,  as  a 
superior  officer  whose  good  opinion  was  of  consequence,  he  must 
have  wished  in  an  especial  manner  to  stand  well.  To  many,  the 
actual  tastes  of  the  poet  were  sufficiently  well  known ;  and  it  was  of 
course  impossible  in  a  country  town  to  keep  his  name  entirely  out 
of  the  mouth  of  scandal.  But  society  is  never  very  severe  with 
those  who  pay  it  the  homage  of  a  regard  to  appearances,  and  Bums 
was  quite  the  man  whom  it  woidd  wish  to  spare  as  much  as  possible. 
He  was  a  kind  of  lion  in  that  little  town — a  great  man  in  one  sense, 
and  a  man  of  many  excellent  properties.  The  very  humility  of  his 
position,  as  something  beneath  his  deserts,  excited  a  feeling  in  his 
behalf.  His  over-convivial  habits,  his  frequent  coarseness  of  speech, 
his  more  than  suspected  aberrations,  were  therefore  regarded  by  the 
great  bulk  of  the  community  with  a  certain  degree  of  tenderness. 
And  hence,  while  he  on  his  part  seemed  to  have  no  idea  of  being 
much  of  a  reprobate,  the  society  which  surrounded  him  was  not 
unwilling  to  take  him  as  far  as  possible  for  what  he  seemed. 
Another  circumstance  tending  to  keep  up  a  certain  reputableness 
about  Bums,  was  the  extraordmaiy  attractiveness  of  his  conversation. 
Men,  and  women  too,  of  the  upper  and  more  refined  circles,  who 

*  Since  this  work  was  first  printed,  a  friend  of  Mr  Gray  has  assured  me  that  he  nscd  in 
private  to  speak  of  the  irregularities  of  the  poet  in  much  the  same  terms  as  other  surviving 
ohservers.     1855. 
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miglit  know  that  he  fell  into  not  nnfireqnent  exoeflses^  were  never- 
ibdess  anxious  for  the  pleasure  of  Ins  society.  For  this  ihej 
overlooked  and  tolerated  much  which  would  have  made  them 
oomparatively  cold  towards  other  men.  It  is  therefore  tme,  that 
he  never  was  without  some  friends  among  these  upper  dicles. 

On  the  wholc^  thcn^  it  appears  that  there  are  some  grounds  for 
the  ill  repute  which  so  lamentably  invested  the  name  of  our  grat 
poet  for  some  years  after  his  deaths  though  the  fiEU^ts  of  the  case 
have  been  to  some  extent  misstated,  and  even,  it  may  be  Mud, 
exaggerated.  An.  endeavour  has  here  been  made  to  state  the  truth; 
and  i£  it  appear  to  press  more  severely  on  the  name  of  our  great 
national  poet  than  was  anticipated,  I  can  only  say  on  my  own 
behalf,  that  I  have  taken  pains  to  ascertain  it,  and  to  put  down 
nothing  less  or  more — ^humbly  hoping  that,  where  there  is  so  mudi 
to  admire,  the  admission  of  that  which  must  be  rrorobated  stiD 
leaves  us  a  grand  figure  tmder  the  worshipped  name  of  Burns;  but 
it  is  at  all  events  certain,  that  any  other  than  a  faithful  view  of  tiie 
character  of  the  man — ^that  is,  a  view  comprehending  the  shades 
as  well  as  the  brightnesses — ^would  be  an  imperfect  thing,  a  moral 
torso,  most  unsatisfactory  to  all  judicious  minds,  and  not  capabkj 
in  the  long-run,  of  imposing  upon  anybody. 


No.  18.— SUBSCRIPTIONS  FOR  BTJRNS'S  FAMILY. 

LTST   IN   EDINBUROn   NEWSPAPKRB,  A.U0r8T   23,   179C. 


Subscribed  in  Domfricssbire,  £104,  128. 


Sir  James  llnll, 
Lord  Meadow  bank, 
Prof.  D.  Stewart,     . 
Dr  Duncan, 
Mr  Mundell,    . 
James  Gibson,  Esq.,    . 
Mrs  Dunlop  of  Dunlop, 
Mr  Fergiisson  of  Banks, 
Major  Duff, 
Wm.  Dunbar,  W.S.,    . 
Jn.     Carmichael,     E^q. 

Skirling", 
Sir  J.  Sinclair,  Bart., 
Mr  James  Innei>, 
Mr  Henry  Baeburn, 
Mr  A.  Cunning-ham, 
Mr  Geo.  Thomson, 
Mr  Rob.  Clej^hom, 
Mrs  Cleghorn,     . 
Mr  John  Allan, 
Mr  Bob.  Wi<,^ht, 
Mr  John  Haiff, 
Mr  Robert  W  alker, 
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2     0 
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1     0 
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2     0 
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2     0 
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2     0 
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10     0 

IMr  Barclay  Fj'ffe,  .  .£220 
The  Big^ht  Hon.  the  Earl  of 

Selkirk,  .  .  .  .660 
Mr  ^^'m.  Bobertiion,  Register 

Office,  .  .  .  .  110 
Mr  W.  Injrlis,  W.S.,  .  .110 
Mr  E.  Balfour,  .  .  110 
James  Gordon,  .  .  .  O  10  6 
Mr  Inglw,  .  .  .  0  10  6 
A  Gentleman,  .  .  .10  0 
A  Foreigner,  .  .  .  0  10  6 
Arcli.  Constable,  .  .  .056 
W.  Ilandyside,  W.S.,  .  110 
Mr  G.  Bussel,  wr.,  .  .110 
Mr  T.  Potts,  Kelso,  .         110 

Mr  Alex.  Mackensde,  writer,  110 
Mrs  Spalding",  .  .  .  0  10  6 
Mr  Wm.  Creech,  .  .  6  6  0 
Mr  Kerr,  G. P.O.,  .  .110 
Mr  Wm.  Dallas,  .  .  110 
Bev.  Dr  Greenfield,  .  .110 
The  Boys  of  Mr  Cririe's  Class 

in  the  High  School,       .         110 


[A  second  list,  amounting  to  £52,  10s.,  has  not  been  recovered.] 
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AprU  4, 1797. 
Amotmt  of  fonner  sabacriptioiis,  £119,  98. 

BUBSOBIBEBa  CONTINUED. 


Mr  Woods,  Theatre-royal,  £110 
Mr  Kemble,  Theatre-royaJ,  2  2  0 
Heceipt   of  Benefit  at   the 

Theatre,  .  .  .  32  1  0 
J.  Fergu88on,  Esq.,  Calcutta,  10  10  0 
Robt.  Ainslie,  Esq.,  W.S.,  .220 
Mr  George  Brown,  .  .  0  10  6 
The  Rev.  Mr  White,   .        .110 


Subscription  from  Mrs  Pater- 
son's  Inn,     .        .        .£11 
Mrs  Fletcher,  Queen  Street,     1     1 
Mrs  Cathcart,  Castle  Street,     1     1 
A.  W.,  .        .        .06 

Mr  Johnson,  engraver,  .  4  0  0 
Mr  Hume  of  Wedderbum,  .220 
James  Graham,  Esq.,       .        110 


0 
0 
0 
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SubscriptioiiB,  £122,  178. 


Lord  de  Dunstanville, 
Thomson  Bonar, 
James  Shaw,  . 
Robert  Shedden,  . 
James  Mackenzie, 
Peter  Laurie, 
John  M^Taggart, 
David  Hunter,    . 
J.R.Miller,    . 
Duncan  Hunter,  . 
John  Inglis, 
J.  Mayne,   . 
Adam  Lymboumer, 
Colonel  Blair, 
John  J.  Angerstein, 
John  Anderson,   . 
Robert  Burns,  . 
James  Brymer,    . 
Dr  Moore, 
David  Shaw, 
W.  Parker  (Montreal), 
Captiiin  R.  Gordon,  71st 
Matthew  Boyd,  . 
William  Boyd, 
Charles  Ferguson, 
John  Grey, 
James  Innes, 
John  Fraser,    , 
James  Duff, 
Robert  Hunter, 
John  Rae,  . 
T.  Reid,  . 
J.  Irving,    . 
Thomas  jVIain, 
John  Younger,     . 
J.  Parker, 
William  Watson, 
Mr  Tweedy,     . 
Henry  Thompson, 
A.  Learmonth, 
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Robert  Service,    . 
John  Heathcote, 
Adam  Bell, 
J.  F.  Throckmorton, 
J.  Campbell,  Inverary, 
WiUiam  Douglas,     . 
Samuel  Doufflas, 
James  Douglas, 
William  Borredaile, 
Hugh  Mair,     . 
Wm.  Walker,  Birmin 
Alex.  Walker,  ditto, 
Capt.  Errol  Boyd,    . 
Rn.  Borradaile,"   . 
William  Pratt, 
John  Maitland,    . 
Robert  Buchannan,  . 
Arch.  Tod,  . 
James  Walker, 
Joseph  Berwick,  . 
Charles  Hornyold,    . 
Colonel  A.  Gammell, 
James  Fairlee, 
John  Walker, 
Peter  Swanson, 
James  Colquhoun, 
Alex.  Riddell,  . 
Edward  Boyd.     . 
James  Ketlana, 
John  Paterson,     . 
John  Gillespie, 
Robert  Cowie, 
Samuel  Lenox, 
John  Bannatyiie, 
William  Barclay, 
Arch.  Mackean,  . 
John  Scott, 
George  Morrison, 
George  Munro, 
ThomaB  Gordon, 
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James  Fonyth,        .        .  £1 

James  Bell,                 •  •    1 

Mark  Sprott,   ...  1 

Wm.  Dug^d,     .        .  .1 

C.  Harper,       ...  1 

Wm.  Oplyy,  jun.,      .  .    1 

John  Amdio,    ...  1 

Miss  Henaerson,  Dub.,  .    1 

C.  BeUen,        ...  1 

MrTaaffe,  .        .        .  .     1 

James  Dawaon,  1 

James  Inglis,       .  .1 

WiUiam  Urquhart,  .  I 

David  Maitland, .  .1 

R.  Hamilton,   ...  1 

J.  Anderson,  sen.,  .     1 

A.  (ilennie,      ...  1 

Hugh  Bethune,   .        .  .1 

George  Service,        .        .  1 

Cochran  M^Clure,        .  .     1 

Samuel  Donaldson,  .        .  1 

Joseph  llodgers,  .        .  .     1 

Robert  Ewiiig,         .  1 

William  Graham,        .  .     1 

Georpe  Rcid,   ...  1 
Peter  Swanson,  second  Donat.,  1 

H.  S.  Dickey,      .        .  .1 

Rt.  Anderson,  ...  1 

J.  G.  Gerrard,     .  .     1 
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George  Lyon,  .        •  .£110 

William  Christie,          .  .110 

Jos.  Lachlani  •         •  •        110 

John  LvalL          .         •  .110 

Alexander  Begbee,   •  110 

JohnTait,  .        .         .  .110 

James  Smith,  .         .  .         110 

lliomas  PinkertoD,       .  .110 

Robert  Artliur,          .  .         110 

A.  M.  Bennetl^   .         .  .110 

Alexander  Harper,  .  .         110 

R.  Haden,  .        .         .  .110 

Thomas  Bell,  .        .  .         110 

Edward  Penmani  .110 

Malcolm  Ross,          .  .         110 

J.  Parish,  jun.,  Hombro',  .110 

Joseph  Forsvth,       .  .         110 

Alexander  Koss,  jun.,  .  .110 

George  Glenny,       .  .         110 

Thomas  Watson,           .  .110 

David  Maitland,       .  .         110 

Dividend  on  £400  Stock  for 

half   a   year,    pa^iible  in 

Oct.  1797,        .         .  .000 

Ditto  in  April  170B,  .         0    0   0 

Ditto  in  October  1798,  .000 

Ditto  in  April  1799,  6    0    0 

Ditto  in  October  1790,  .600 

Ditto  on  £500,  April  1800,  7  10    0 


Total, 


£207    9    0 


Mr  James  Shaw,  subsequently  Sir  James  Shaw,  ami  chamlierlain 
of  Ijondou,  took  upou  himselt*  the  whole  trouble  eonnected  with 
the  subscription  in  the  metropolis.  He  piirehased  i:'400  of  the 
3  per  eent.  Reduced  Stock  in  June  1797  at  £50 J,  and  .£100  of 
the  same  stock  in  October  1799  at  £59;  and  this  £500  of  stock 
was  transferred  in  May  1800  to  the  magistrates  of  Ayr,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poet's  family. 

^  Mr  Alderman  Shaw,  of  London,  an  AjTshire  gentleman,  sonic 
time  after  the  death  of  our  admired  poet,  patronised  a  subscription 
for  the  benefit  of  his  widow  and  children.  The  sum  so  raisecl  was 
vested  in  the  3  per  cent,  annuities,  and  amounted  to  £500  of  that 
stock.  Last  week,  the  alderman  being  in  company  with  Sir  Francis 
Baring,  the  conversation  turned  on  Bums  and  the  circumstances  of 
his  familv.  The  worthy  baronet,  who  is  a  warm  admirer  of  our 
poet,  requested  that  he  also  might  have  the  honour  of  l)cing  a 
contributor,  and  immediately  put  into  his  hands  £100,  which  was 
also  bought  into  the  same  stock,  and  the  receipts  sent  to  the 
magistrates;  and  with  the  £500  makes  £G76,  19s.  lOil.  3  per 
cents.,  standing  in  the  name  of  the  provost  and  bailies  of  the  town 
of  Ayr,  for  the  benefit  of  the  widow  and  children  of  Robert  Bums.' 
— Newspaper  Paragraph,  1804. 
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Anotlier  paragrapli^  of  apparently  little  later  date,  is  as  follows : — . 

'  It  had  lately  come  to  the  knowledge  of  Mr  Alderman  Shaw, 
London,  that  Bums  had  left  two  daughters,  natural  children,  who 
have  not  hitherto  benefited  by  the  liberality  of  the  public  to  their 
father's  family;  which  induced  that  gentleman,  whose  active 
benevolence  in  behalf  of  this  family  is  well  known,  to  renew  a 
subscription  among  a  few  friends  for  making  a  small  provision  for 
the  destitute  girls.  The  subscriptions  have  amounted  to  £310,  lis., 
at  the  head  of  which  is  fifty  guineas  fix)m  William  Fairlie,  Esq., 
Calcutta.  With  this  sum,  £523  have  been  purchased  in  the 
reduced  3  per  cents.,  which,  added  to  that  already  purchased  in 
the  same  fund,  and  together  standing  in  the  name  of  the  provost 
and  bailies  of  the  town  of  Ayr,  makes  a  total  of  £1200,  of  which 
£800  is  to  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  Mrs  Bums  and  her  three 
sons,  and  £400  to  the  use  of  the  two  girls;  one  moiety  payable 
to  each  on  marriage,  or  on  attaining  the  age  of  twenty-one ;  and 
in  the  event  of  either  of  them  dying  imder  these  periods,  the 
moiety  due  to  her  to  go  to  the  survivor.' 

The  two  girls  here  referred  to  were:  Elizabeth  Bums,  the 
daughter  of  Elizabeth  Paton  (i,  85) — ^bom  in  1784 — who  b^me 
the  wife  of  Mr  John  Bishop,  overseer  at  Polkemmet,  and  died  in 
December  1816,  aged  thirty-two;  and  Elizabeth  Bums,  the 
daughter  of  Anne  Park,  bom  31st  March  1791  (iii.  254),  and 
who  became  the  wife  of Thomson,  weaver,  Pollockshaws. 


No.  19.— THE    CRAKIUM    OF    BUBK8. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Mausoleum,  March  1834,  for  the  interment 
of  Mrs  Burns,  it  was  resolved  by  some  citizens  of  Dumfiries,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  nearest  relative  of  the  widow,  to  raise  the 
cranium  of  the  poet  from  the  grave,  and  have  a  cast  moulded  from 
it,  with  a  view  to  gratifying  the  interest  likely  to  be  felt  by  the 
students  of  phrenology  respecting  its  peculiar  development.  This 
purpose  was  carried  into  effect  during  the  night  between  the  31st 
March  and  the  1st  April,  and  the  following  is  the  description  of 
the  cranium,  drawn  up  at  the  time  by  Mr  A.  Blacklock,  surgeon, 
one  of  the  individuals  present : — 

'  The  cranial  bones  were  perfect  in  every  respect,  if  we  except  a 
little  erosion  of  their  external  table,  and  firmly  held  together  by 
their  sutures;  even  the  delicate  bones  of  the  orbits,  with  the 
trifling  exception  of  the  os  unguis  in  the  left,  were  sound,  and 
uninjured  by  death  and  the  grave.  The  superior  maxillary  bones 
still  retained  the  four  most  posterior  teeth  on  each  side,  including 
the  dentes  sapientiae,  and  all  without  spot  or  blemish ;  the  incisores, 
cuspidati,  &c.,  had  in  all  probability  recently  dropped  from  the 
jaw,  for  the  alveoli  were  but  little  decayed.    The  bones  of  the 
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face  and  palate  "were  abo  Bound.  Some  small  portions  of  Uadk 
hair^  ^ith  a  yeiy  few  gray  hairs  intermixed,  were  obaenred  while 
detaching  some  extraneous  matter  from  the  occipat.  Indeed, 
nothing  could  exceed  the  high  state  of  preservation  in  which  we 
found  the  ]x>ne8  of  the  cranium,  or  oSac  a  Surer  opportonity  of 
supplying  what  has  so  long  heen  desiderated  by  phrenologists^ 
a  correct  model  of  our  immortal  poet's  head  :  and  in  order  to 
accomplish  this  in  the  most  accurate  and  satisfisustory  manner, 
every  particle  of  sand,  or  other  foreign  body,  was  carefully  washed 
off,  and  the  plaster  of  Paris  applied  with  aU  the  tact  and  aocnracj 
of  an  experienced  artist.  The  cast  is  admirably  taken,  and  cannot 
fail  to  prove  highly  interesting  to  phrenologists  and  others. 

'Ha\*ing  completed  our  intention,  the  skull,  securely  endcxed 
in  a  leaden  case,  was  again  committed  to  the  earth,  predady 
where  wc  found  it.  AacHD.  BiiACKLocK.' 

A  cast  from  the  skull  having  been  transmitted  to  the 
Phrenological  Society  of  Edinburgh,  the  following  view  of  the 
cerebral  development  of  Bums  was  drawn  up  by  Mr  Greoorge 
Combe,  and  published  in  connection  with  four  views  of  the 
cranium  {fF.  and  A.  K,  JohnstoUj  Edinburgh) : — 


<  I. — DUUUISIOKS  OF  THB  SKULL. 

Greatest  circumference,  .... 

From  Occipital  Spine  to  Individuality,  over  the  top  of  the  head, 

Ear  to  Ear  vertic;illy  over  the  top  of  the  head, 

Philoprogrenitiveness  to  Individuality  (greatest  length), 

Concentrativeness  to  Comjiarison, 

• Eiir  to  Pliiloproorenitivenesj', 

• Individuality, 

Benevolence,  . 

Firmness, 


—  Destructivene^rf  to  Destructivenes^, 

—  Secretivenp.«;3  to  Secretiveness,    . 

—  Cautiousness  to  (.'autiousness, 

-  Ideahtj'  to  Ideality, 

-  Constructiveness  to  Constructiveness, 

-  Mastoid  Process  to  Mastoid  I'rocess, 


00| 

U 
13 

8 
7i 

4f 

64 
61 
6! 
51 
61 

4f 


*  II.— DEVELOPMENT  OP  THE  OBGANS. 


1.  Amativeness,  rather  largre, 

2.  Philoproprenitiveness,  very  larg-e, 

3.  Concent rativenc.-H,  larjre, 

4.  Adhesivenoiss,  very  lar<rp, 
f).  Corahativeness,  very  larg"e, 
0.  Destructiveness,  lar^^, 

7.  Secretiveness,  larjjre,    . 

8.  Acquisitiveness,  rather  largo, 

9.  Constructiveness,  full, 

10.  Self-esteem,  largi, 

1 1 .  Love  of  Approbation,  very  lorge^ 


Scale. 
16 
20 
18 
20 
20 
18 
10 
16 
15 
18 
20 
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12.  Cautiousness,  lafg^i 

13.  Benevolence,  very  large, 

14.  Veneration,  large, 

15.  Firmness,  full, 

16.  Conscientiousness,  full, 

17.  Hope,  full, 

18.  Wonaer,  large, 

19.  Ideality,  large, 

20.  Wit,  or  Mirthfulness,  full 

21.  Imitation,  large,         • 

22.  Individuality,  large, 

23.  Form,  rather  large,     . 

24.  Size,  rather  large, 
26.  Weight,  rather  large, 

26.  Colouring,  rather  large, 

27.  Locality,  large, 

28.  Number,  ratoer  full, 

29.  Order,  full,     . 

80.  Eventuality,  large, 

81.  Time,  rather  large,     . 

82.  Tune,  full, 

83.  Langua^,  uncertain. 
34.  Comparison,  rather  large, 
85.  Causality,  large, 


Boalo. 
19 
20 
18 
15 
15 
14 
18 
18 
15 
19 
19 
16 
17 
16 
16 
18 
12 
14 
18 
16 
15 

17 
18 


'  The  scale  of  the  organs  indicates  their  relative  proportions  to 
each  other:  2  is  idiocy;  10^  moderate;  \%full;  \%,  large;  and 
20,  very  large, 

'The  cast  of  a  skull  does  not  shew  the  temperament  of  the 
individual,  but  the  portraits  of  Bums  indicate  the  bilious  and 
nervous  temperaments,  the  sources  of  strength,  activity,  and 
susceptibility;  and  the  descriptions  given  by  his  contemporaries 
of  his  beaming  and  energetic  eye,  and  the  rapidity  and  impetuosity 
of  his  manifestations,  establish  the  inference  that  his  Intdn  was 
active  and  susceptible. 

'  Size  in  the  brain,  other  conditions  being  equal,  is  the  measure  of 
mental  power.  The  skull  of  Bums  indicates  a  large  brain.  The 
length  is  eight,  and  the  greatest  breadth  nearly  six  inches.  The 
circumference  is  22^  inches.  These  measurements  exceed  the 
average  of  Scotch  living  heads,  including  the  integuments,  for  which 
four-eighths  of  an  inch  may  be  allowed. 

'The  brain  of  Bums,  therefore,  possessed  the  two  elements  of 
power  and  activity. 

'  The  portions  of  the  brain  which  manifest  the  animal  propensities^ 
are  uncommonly  large,  indicating  strong  passions,  and  great  enei^ 
in  action  imder  their  influence.  The  group  of  organs  manifesting 
the  domestic  affections  (Amativeness,  Fhiloprogenitiveness,  and 
Adhesiveness),  is  large;  Philoprogenitiveness  uncommonly  so  for  a 
nude  head.  The  organs  of  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness  are 
large,  bespeaking  great  heat  of  temper,  impatience,  and  liability  to 
irritation. 
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and  CantioasDeas  are  both  large^  and  irotild  confer 
CQBsiiienble  power  of   nestraint,  where  he  felt  restraint  to  be 


"  AcquxshiTeness^  S^-esteem,  and  Love  of  Approbation^  are 
ako  in  ample  endowment,  akfaoo^  the  first  is  less  than  the  other 
two :  these  iSeelin^  gire  the  lore  of  property,  a  high  consideration 
oi*  :»eltl  and  desire  of  the  este^n  of  others.  The  first  quality  will 
Tttoc  be  jo  readihr  conceded  to  Boms  as  the  second  and  third,  which, 
iadwd.  were  much  strcHiger ;  bnt  the  phrenologist  records  what  is 
pK^snced  by  namre,  in  full  confidence  that  the  manifestations,  when 
tlk?  charKter  is  correctly  mid^stood,  wiU  be  fonnd  to  correspond 
with  the  derelopQient,  and  he  states  that  the  brain  indicates 
cuBfesadenble  knre  of  property. 

'  The  cr^;ins  of  the  moral  sentiments  are  also  largely  developed. 
Idcility.  Wonder.  Imitation,  and  Benevolence,  are  the  largest 
in  sue.  Veneration  also  is  large.  Conscientiousness,  Firmness, 
aiKl  Hope«  are  full. 

'  The  KiK^wia^:  orsrans,  or  those  of  perceptive  inteUect,  are  large; 
and  thic  or^azB  of  Rejection  are  al^  considerable,  but  less  than 
the  &>rmer.  CaissaHty  is  larger  than  Comparison,  and  Wit  is  less 
thjLU  cither. 

^  The  skull  indicates  the  combination  of  strong  animal  passions 
wi(h  ei^xtaily  powerful  moral  emodiHis.  If  the  natural  morality  had 
beeu  kss^  the  cuilowment  ot  the  propensities  is  sufficient  to  have 
con^scitutoi  a  cliaracter  of  the  most  desperate  description.  The 
couil^uddon  as  it  exists,  bespeaks  a  mind  extremely  subject  to 
contcudiu;:  cmohc^us — capable  of  great  good  or  great  evil — and 
cuvv:i:'^^it>c>evl  with  ^-ast  ilifficulties  in  preserving  a  steady,  even, 
o:;^*  iinl  v.vur?c  ^  (  pnictioal  morality. 

*  lu  rho  ^vmbiuation  of  very  large  Philoprogeuitivcness  and 
Av'hc:>:\cuo>;>,  with  very  Iari;e  Benevolence  and  large  Ideality,  we 
tiiivl  rlio  civiiu:i:>  of  :hat  exquisite  tenderness  and  refinement 
which  Bimis  so  tmiuently  manit'csteii,  even  when  at  the  worst 
stoicc  of  his  oajreer.  In  the  combination  of  jri-cat  Combativeness, 
IK^criiocivcuess,  and  Self-esteem,  we  find  the  fundamental 
qualitit^s  which  inspinxl  Sct)t;f  icha  hae  tcV  Wallace  bled,  and 
simihir  ^^rovluccious. 

'  riio  cvMiibiuation  of  large  Secretiveness,  Imitation,  and  the 
|H^reeptivc  onrans,  jjives  the  elements  of  his  dramatic  talent  and 
humour.  The  skidl  indicates  a  decided  talent  for  Humour,  but 
less  for  Wit.  The  public  are  apt  to  confound  the  talents  for  W^it 
and  Humour.  The  metaphysicians,  however,  have  distinguishetl 
them,  and  in  the  phrenoloirieal  works  their  diflPerent  elements  arc 
pointeil  out.  Bums  possesseil  the  talent  for  satire ;  Destmetiveness, 
addeil  to  the  combination  which  gives  Humour,  produces  it. 

'  .Vn  unskilful  observer  looking  at  the  forehead,  might  suppose  it 
to  be  moderate  in  size ;  but  when  the  dimensions  of  the  anterior 
lobe,  in  both  length  and  breadth,  are  attended  to,  the  Intellectual 
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organs  will  be  recognised  to  have  been  large.  The  anterior  lobe 
projects  so  mnch^  that  it  gives  an  appearance  of  narrowness  to 
the  forehead  which  is  not  real.  This  is  the  canse^  also^  why 
Benevolence  appears  to  lie  fnrther  back  than  nsoal.  An  anterior 
lobe  of  this  magnitude  indicates  great  Intellectual  power.  The 
combination  of  large  Perceptive  and  Reflecting  organs  (Causality 
predominant)^  with  large  Concentrativeness  and  large  organs  of 
the  feelings^  gives  that  sagacity  and  vigorous  common  sense  for 
which  Bums  was  distinguished. 

'The  skull  rises  high  above  Causality^  and  spreads  wide  in  the 
region  of  Ideality ;  the  strength  of  his  moral  feelings  lay  in  that 
region. 

'The  combination  of  large  organs  of  the  Animal  Propensities, 
with  large  Cautiousness^  and  only  full  Hope,  together  with  the 
unfavourable  circumstances  in  which  he  was  plac^,  accounts  for 
the  melancholy  and  internal  unhappiness  with  which  Bums  was  so 
frequently  afiSicted.  This  melancholy  was  rendered  still  deeper  by 
bad  health. 

'The  combination  of  Acquisitiveness^  Cautiousness,  Love  of 
Approbation,  and  Conscientiousness,  is  the  source  of  his  keen 
feelings  in  regard  to  pecuniary  independence.  The  great  power 
of  his  Animal  Propensities  would  give  him  strong  temptations 
to  waste;  but  the  combination  just  mentioned  would  impose  a 
powerftd  restraint.  The  head  indicates  the  elements  of  an 
economical  character,  and  it  is  known  that  he  died  &ee  &om 
debt,  notwithstanding  the  smallness  of  his  salary. 

'No  phrenologist  can  look  upon  this  head,  and  consider  the 
circumstances  in  which  Bums  was  placed,  without  vivid  feelings 
of  regret.  Bums  must  have  walked  the  earth  with  a  consciousness 
of  great  superiority  over  his  associates  in  the  station  in  which  he 
was  placed — of  powers  calculated  for  a  far  higher  sphere  than  that 
which  he  was  able  to  reach — and  of  passions  which  he  could  with 
difficulty  restrain,  and  which  it  was  fatal  to  indulge.  If  he  had  been 
placed  from  infancy  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life,  liberally  educated, 
and  employed  in  pursuits  corresponding  to  his  powers,  the  inferior 
portion  of  his  nature  would  have  lost  part  of  its  energy,  while 
his  better  qualities  would  have  assumed  a  decided  and  permanent 
superiority.' 

A  more  elaborate  paper  on  the  skull  of  Bums  appeared  in  the 
Phrenological  Journal,  No.  XLI.,  from  the  pen  of  Mr  Robert  Cox. 
This  gentleman  endeavours  to  shew  that  the  character  of  Bums 
was  in  conformity  with  the  full  development  of  acquisitiveness. 
'According  to  his  own  description,'  says  Mr  Cox,  'he  was  a  man 
who  "had  little  art  in  making  money,  and  still  less  in  keeping  it." 
That  his  art  in  making  money  was  sufficiently  moderate,  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  for  he  was  engaged  in  occupations  which  his  soul 
loathed,  and  thought  it  below  his  dignity  to  accept  of  pecuniary 
remuneration  for  some  of  his  most  laborious  literary  performances. 
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He  was,  however,  byno  means  insensible  to  the  yahie  of  nun^, mi 
never  threw  it  away.  On  the  oontraxT,  he  was  remarkably  fingd, 
except  when  feelings  stronger  than  acqnisitiveneaa  caioabe  into  pky— 
such  as  benevolence,  adhesiveness,  and  love  of  apporobation;  the  arg^m 
of  all  which  are  very  large,  while  acquisitiveness  is  only  rather  luge 
During  his  residence  at  Mossgiel,  where  his  zeYenne  was  not  more 
than  £7,  his  expenses,  as  Gtilbort  mentions,  ''never  in  any  one  jtu 
exceeded  his  slider  income."  It  is  also  well  known  that  he  did  not 
leave  behind  him  a  shilling  of  debt;  and  I  have  learned  from  good 
authority  that  his  household  was  much  more  firogallv  managed  at 
Dumfiri^  than  at  Ellisland — as  in  the  former  place,  bat  not  in  the 
latter,  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  exercise  a  personal  control  orer 
the  expenditure.  I  have  been  told  also,  that,  after  his  death,  the 
domestic  expenses  were  greater  than  when  he  was  alive.  These 
facts  are  all  consistent  with  a  considerable  development  of  acqnia- 
tiveness,  for,  when  that  organ  is  small,  there  is  habitual  inattentioa 
to  pecuniary  concerns,  even  although  the  love  of  independence  and 
dislike  to  ask  a  favour  be  strong.  The  indifference  with  respect 
to  money  which  Bums  occasionally  ascribes  to  himself,  appean^ 
therefore,  to  savour  of  affectation — a  failing  into  which  he  was 
not  tuifrequentiy  led  by  love  of  approbation  and  secretiveneaB. 
Indeed,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Miss  Chalmers,  he  expressly 
intimates  a  wish  to  be  rich.'  The  whole  of  this  essay  is  hi^y 
worthy  of  perusal  by  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  character 
of  the  Ayrshire  Bard. 
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Bumomania;  the  Celebrity  of  Robert  Bums  considered,  in 
a  Discourse  addressed  to  all  real  Christians ;  with  Epistles 
in  Verse  respecting  Peter  Pindar,  Bums,  &c.  12mo. 
Edinburgh,  ......      1811 

Poems  of  Robert  Bums ;  with  an  Account  of  his  Life  and 
Miscellaneous  Remarks  on  his  Writings  [by  Josiah 
Walker] ;  containing  also  many  Poems  and  Letters  not 
printed  in  Dr  Currie's  edition.  2  vols.  8vo.  [Plates  by 
J.  Burnet.]     Edinburgh :  Trustees  of  James  Morison,  1811 

An  Account  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  Robert  Burns,  with 
Miscellaneous  Remarks  on  his  Writings.  Edinburgh: 
Trustees  of  James  Morison,  .  .  .  1811 

[This  is  simply  a  separate  publication  of  Dr  Walker's  contribntions  to  tho  preceding 
work.] 

A  Critique  on  the  Poems  of  Robert  Bums,  illustrated  by  [24] 
Engravings  [after  Designs  by  J.  Burnet] .  8vo.  Edinburgh : 
Printed  by  John  Brown  for  Bell  &  Bradfute,  &c.,  .      1812 

Poems  and  Songs  by  Robert  Bums;  with  a  Short  Sketch 
of  the  Author^s  Life,  and  a  Glossary.  24to  [pp.  332]. 
Edinburgh  :  Oliver  &  Boyd.     N.  D.,  but  probably  about       1812 

Poems  by  Robert  Bums.  2  vols.,  8vo.   [Price  21s.]  London : 

Hamilton,     .  .  .  .  .  .  1812 

*^*  Another  irapresrion  of  the  same  in  royal  870,  Sis.  6d. 

Bums's  Poems,  24to.     London :  Walker,  .  .      1813 

Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Bums.     24to.     London :  CadeU 

&  Davies,      ......  1813 

Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Bums.  18mo.  Edinburgh,  .  1814 
A  Review  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Robert  Bums,  and  of 

various  Criticisms  on  his  Character  and  Writings.     By 

Alexander  Peterkin.     8vo.     Edinburgh,        .  .  1814 

Works  of  Robert  Bmms,  with  Lifc  by  Currie.   5  vols.,  18mo. 

[A  scarce  edition.]  London,  ....  1815 
The  Works  of  Rol:)ert  Bums  [reprint  of  Cm'rie's  Edition]. 

4  vols.,  24to.     London :  Gale  &  Fermer,       .  .  1815 

Life  and  Works  of  Robert  Bums,  as  originally  edited  by 

James  Currie,  M.D.;   to  which  is  prefixed  a  Review  of 

the  Life  of  Bums,  by  Alexander  Peterkin.     4  vols.,  8vo. 

Edinburgh,  ...•••      1815 
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A  Letter  to  a  Friend  of  Robert  Bums  [James  Gray,  ^^O^ 
occasioned  by  an  Intended  BepfdUication  of  the  Acoount  of 
the  Life  of  Bnina  by  Dr  Cmrie.  By  William  Worda worth. 
8vo.     London^  .....  1816 

The  Works  of  Robert  Bnma  [reprint  of  Cnrrie'a  edition]. 

4  Yols.^  12mo.     Montrose :  Smith  &  Hill^  •  .      1816 

The  Works  of  Robert  Bums  [reprint  of  Carrie's  edition]. 
4  vols.,  12mo.     Edinburgh :  William  Sawers,  .  1818 

Works  of  Robert  Bums  [as  edited  by  Cunic],  illnstrated  by 
24  Plates  by  Burnet  [same  as  in  Morison's  edition]. 
4  vols.     Edinburgh :  Stirling  &  Slade,    .  .  .      1819 

The  Prose  Works  of  Robert  Bums ;  containing  his  Letters 
and  Correspondence,  Literary  and  Critical,  and  Amatory 
Epistles;  including  Letters  to  Clarinda,  &c.;  with  nine 
Engrarings.  8to,  pp.  610.  Newcastle:  Mackenzie  & 
Dent,       ......  .      1819 

Letters  of  Robert  Bums,  chronologically  arranged  firom 
Currie's  collection.    2  vols.,  18mo.    London :  Sharpe^         1819 

The  Works  of  Robert  Bums,  with  many  additional  Poems 
and  Songs.    2  vols.,  24to.     Montrose,  .  .  1819 

Poems  and  Songs  of  Robert  Bums ;  with  a  life  of  the  Author, 
&c.,  by  the  Rev.  Hamilton  Paul.  12mo.  [Portrait  and 
vignette].    Ajt,  .  .  .  .      1819 

Works  of  Robert  Bums  [Currie's  edition]  ;  with  many 
Additions  communicated  by  his  Brother,  Mr  Gilbert 
Bums.     4  vols.,  8 vo.     London :  Cadell  &  Daries,     .  1820 

Letters  addressed  to  Clarinda.   By  Robert  Bums.  Glasgow : 

Chapman,  ......      1820 

Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Bums;  with  a  Glossary  and  a 
Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Author.  2  vols.,  96to.  Diamond 
Edition,  London :  Jones  &  Co.  [N.  D.,  but  probably 
about  1820.  Now  published  with  fresh  title-pages  by  W. 
S.  Orr  &  Co.] 

The  Scottisli  Keepsake ;  comprising  about  One  Hundred  of 
the  Songs  of  the  Ayrehire  Bard.  Selected  and  Corrected 
by  Robert  Burns,  son  of  the  Poet.  Mauchline,  Ayrshire. 
Published  by  William  and  Andrew  Smith,  and  at  61 
Charlotte  Street,  Birmingham.     N.  D. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Bums.  2  vols.  [Forming  vols. 
32  and  33  of  Whiitingham's  Cabinet  Library.']  London  : 
Whittiugham,  .....  1821 

The  Works  of  Robert  Bums;   including  his   Letters   to 
Clarinda,  and  the  whole  of  his  Suppressed  Poems.     With 
an  Essay  on  liis  Life,  Genius,  and  Character.     4  vols., 
small  18mo.     Printed  far  the  Editor,  by  Richards  §•  Co., 
London,         ......  1821 

Life  of  Robei't  Bums  [forming  part  of  the  Lives  of  Eminent 

Scotsmen.     3  vols.,  18mo.     London :  Boys,       .  .     1822] 
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A  Pilgrimage  to  the  Land  of  Bums ;  containing  Anecdotes  of 
the  Bard^  &c.  [By  Hugh  Ainslie.]  Crown  8vo.  London : 
Sherwood,  ......      1822 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Bums.    3  vols.,  ISmo.    London: 

Cadell  &  Davies,        .....  1828 

Bums's  Cotter's  Saturday  Night,  and  other  Poems.  London : 

Sharpe,         ......  1824 

Bums's  Songs,  chiefly  Scottish.     London :  Sharpe,  .      1824 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Bums,  the  Ayrshire  Bard; 
including  all  the  Pieces  originally  published  by  Dr  Currie, 
with  various  Additions.  A  New  Edition,  with  an  enlarged 
and  Corrected  Glossary,  and  a  Biographical  Memoir  of 
the  Author.     Thin  8vo.     London :  Jones  &  Co.,      .  1824 

[The  Life  by  Currie,  and  Prose  Writings,  printed  uniformly, 
without  titles,  but  with  separate  series  of  pages.] 

Poetical  Works  and  Correspondence  of  Robert  Bums.   1  vol., 

8vo.     London  :  Jones  &  Co.,       ....      1826 

Letters  to  Clarinda,  by  Robert  Bums,  12mo.     Belfast,  1826 

Works  of  Robert  Bums;  containing  his  Poems,  Letters,  &a, 

with  Life  by  Currie.     2  vols.,  24to.     London,  .  1826 

Life  of  Robert  Bums.  By  J.  G.  Lockhart,  LL.B.  Edinburgh: 

Constable  &  Co.,  .....      1828 

[Constituting  vol.  xxiii.  of  Constable's  Miscellany.    A  second  and  third  edition, 
the  latter  containing  some  additions,  subsequently  appeared.] 

An  Edition  of  this  Work  in  8vo,  unconnected  with  the 
Miscellany. 

Critique  on  Lockhart^s  Life  of  Bums.  Edinburgh  Review, 
No.  96,  Dec.  1828  [by  Thomas  Carlyle]. 

Unpublished  Remains  of  Robert  Burns,  &c.  Account  of  a 
lately  discovered  Portrait,  with  Letters  concerning  it. 
[Article  in  Edinburgh  Literary  Journal.    Nov.  21,  1829.] 

More  Information  concerning  Robert  Bums.  The  New 
Portrait.  [Article  in  Edinburgh  Literary  Journal,  Dec.  5, 
1829.] 

Tam  o'  Shanter,  a  Tale.  By  Robert  Bums.  To  which  are 
added  Observations  on  the  Statues  of  Tam  o'  Shanter  and 
Souter  Johnny,  now  exhibiting.  [London]  :  Murray, 
printer,  ......   [1829] 

Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Burns ;  with  a  Memoir.     1  vol., 

24to.     London :  Joseph  Smith,         .  .  .  1880 

Works  of  Robert  Bums ;  including  his  Letters  to  Clarinda, 
and  the  whole  of  his  Suppressed  Poems ;  with  an  Essay 
on  his  Life,  Genius,  and  Character.  [1  vol.]  London: 
Wm.  aark,         .  .  .  .  .  .      1831 

A  Series  of  Twelve  Illustrations  of  the  Poems  of  Robert 
Bums,  engraved  on  steel  by  John  Shury,  from  Original 
Paintings  by  William  Eidd,  Esq.     Royal  8vo.     London,      1832 


830  I'l^K  ^^^  W0BK8  OP  BUENS. 

The  Entire  Works  of  Bobert  Bums ;  vith  his  Life^  and  a 
Critidsm  on  his  Writings^  &c.  By  James  Currie^  M.D. 
The  Four  Volumes  complete  in  One,  with  an  Enlarged 
and  Corrected  Glossary.  With  13  Engravings.  Diamond 
Edition.    London :  Allan  Bell  &  Co.^  •  .  1833 

[Scyeral  reprints  of  this  edition  hftre  appeared.  The  lemtli  bean  data  1842; 
with  D.  A.  BorrenBtein  as  pnblishec] 

Works  of  Robert  Bums ;  with  his  Life  by  Allan  Cnnningham. 
8  vols.     London :  Cochrane  and  Macrone,  .  .      1834 

A  Reprint  of   the   above   Work. 

4  vols.  Boston  [U.  S.]  :  Hilhard,  Gray,  and  Co.,        .  1834 

Works  of  Robert  Bums.  Edited  by  the  Ettrick  Shepherd 
and  William  Moth^well,  Esq.  5  vols.  Glai^w  : 
Archibald  Fullarton  &  Co.,  ....      1834 

The  Widow  of  Bums;  her  Death,  Character,  and  Funeral. 

Dumfries :  M'Diarmid  &  Co.,  .  .  .  183i 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Bums ;  with  a  Life,  Glossary, 

&c.     1  vol.,  24to.     London :  Joseph  Smith,        .  .      1834 

The  Songs  of  Robert  Bums,  illustrated  by  Westell,  12nio,         1834 

Tlie  Real  Soutcr  Johnny,  &c.  A  Poem ;  with  Explanatory 
Notes  and  an  Appendix.  By  Jock  Jingleverb.  (Pp.  24.) 
Mavbole :  M.  Porteous,  ....  183^4 

Works  [Currie's  edition].  1  vol.,  Bvo.  Edin.:  Nelson  & 
Brown,    ......  .      1835 

Landscape  Illustrations  to  the  first  Complete  and  Uniform 
Edition  of  the  Life  and  Works  of  Robert  Bums ;  with 
Original  Descriptions  by  Allan  Cunningham.  8vo. 
London  :  James  Cochrane  &  Co.,       .  .  .  1835 

A  Descriptive  Sketch  of  Burns's  Birthplace,  Alloway  Kirk, 
IMonunicnt  and  Slabs^  and  Ids  Haunts  on  the  Ayr.  (Pp.  22.) 
Printed  at  the  Ayr  Obscncr  Office,  by  J.  F.  Frascr,         .      1837 

The  Complete  Works  of  Robert  Burns ;  containing  his  Poems, 
Songs,  and  Correspondence.  Illustrated  by  Bartlett,  Allom, 
and  other  Artists.  With  a  New  Life  of  the  Poet,  and 
Notices,  Critical  and  Biographical.  By  Allan  Cunningham. 
2  vols.,  4to.     London :  Virtue,  .  .  1839 

Fac-simile  of  Burns's  celebrated  Poem  entitled  The  Jolly 
Bcggai's,  from  the  Original  Manuscript.  With  a  Frontis- 
piece from  the  Original  Drawing  by  Wm.  Allan.  4to. 
Glasgow :  James  Lumsdcn  &  Son,  .  .  .       1838 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Bums  [with  a  Memoir  of  Burns 
by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas].  3  vols.,  12mo.  London :  William 
Pickering,      .  .  .  .  .  .  1839 

[Forming  part  of  tlic  scries  of  tbc  Aldino  Poets.] 

1.  The  Life  of  Robert  Burns.  By  James  Currie,  M.D. 
Extended  by  Additional  Particulars,  many  of  which  weixj 
never  before  made  Public. 
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2.  The  Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Burns ;  to  which  arc  now 
added  Notes^  illustrating  Historical^  Personal^  and  Local 
Allusions. 

3.  The  Prose  Works  of  Robert  Bums.  With  the  Notes  of 
Currie  and  Cromek,  and  many  by  the  Present  Editor. 
Royal  8vo.     Edinburgh :  W.  &  R.  Chambers,     .  .  1838-9 

The  Life,  Letters,  and  Land  of  Bums,  Illustrated  by  W.  H. 
Bartlett,  T.  AUom,  and  other  Artists ;  with  a  new  Memoir 
of  the  Poet,  and  Notices,  Critical  and  6iogi*aphical,  of  his 
Writings,  by  A.  Cunningham.  2vols.,4to.  Lond. :  Virtue,      1839 

The  Contemporaries  of  Bums,  and  the  more  recent  Poets  of 
Ayrshire.    [By  James  Paterson.]  Edin. :  Hugh  Patoh.  8vo,     1840 

The  Land  of  Burns ;  a  series  of  Landscapes  and  Portraits, 
Illustrative  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  Scottish  Poet. 
The  Landscapes  from  Paintings  made  expressly  for  this 
work  by  D.  O.  Hill,  Esq.,  R.S.A.  The  Literary  Depart- 
ment by  Professor  Wilson  and  Robert  Chambers^  Esq. 
2  vols.     Glasgow:  Blackie  &  Son,  .  .  .      1840 

Works  of  Robert  Burns ;  with  Life  by  Allan  Cunningham,  and 
Notes  by  Gilbert  Bums,  Lord  Byron,  Thomas  Carlyle, 
Thomas  Campbell,  &e.  1  vol.,  8vo.  London :  T.  Tegg, 
and  C.  Daly,  .  .  .  1840 

Tomas  Seannsair,  Mailc  ri  Naoidh  dain  Eilc  Le  Roibeart 
Bums,  air  an  cuir  an  G^elig  le  Rob.  Mac-Dhughaill,  agus 
oraran  ura  leis  an  Eadar-Theangair.     Glascho,     .  1840 

[Tliis  fasdculos  contains  Gaelic  translations  of  Tain  o'  Shantcr,  the  Twa  Dogs, 
the  Calf,  Lament  for  James  Earl  of  Glencaim,  Drucc's  Address,  Ilighland 
Mary,  &c.] 

"Works  [Cunningham's  edition  reprinted].     1  vol.,  8vo,  with 

many  engravings.     London :  G.  Virtue,  .         No  date. 

The  Correspondence  between  Bums  and  Clarinda;  with  a 
Memoir  of  Mrs  M'Lehose  (Clarinda).  Arranged  and 
Edited  by  her  grandson^  W.  C.  M^Lehosc.  8vo.  Edin. : 
W.Tait,    .  .  .  .  .  .  1813 

A  Guide  to  Ayr,  its  Environs,  and  the  Land  of  Burns.     Ayr : 

M'Cormick  &  Gemmell,  .....      1814 

A  Winter  with  Robert  Burns.  Being  Annals  of  his  Patrons 
and  Associates  in  Edinburgh  during  the  year  1786-7,  and 
the  details  of  his  Inauguration  as  Poet-laureate  of  the 
Can[ongatc]  KLil [winning  Mason  Lodge].  Edinburgh: 
Peter  Brown,  .....  1816 

Tlie  Works  of  Robert  Bums ;  with  a  Complete  Life  of  the 
Poet  [by  Dr  Currie],  and  an  Essay  on  his  Genius  and 
Character,  by  Professor  Wilson;  also  numerous  Notes, 
Annotations,  and  Appendices.  Embellished  by  eightv-one 
Portraits  and  Landsciape  Illustrations.  2  vols.,  royal  8vo. 
Glasgow :  Blackie  &  Son,  .  .  •  .      1846 

VOL.  IV.  u 
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The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  Bobert  Bturui;  niih 
Explanatory  and  Oloflsarial  Notea^  and  the  Life  of  the 
Foet^  by  Dr  Currie.    London :  Adam  Soott^  .  1846 

Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Bums,  complete.    1  toI.,  18mo. 

Edinburgh:  Martin^         .....      1847 

Sylvan's  Guide  to  the  Land  of  Bums.    London :  Johnstonej     1848 

The  Complete  Works  of  Bobert  Bums  [Currie's  edition]  ; 
with  an  enlai^ed  and  corrected  Glossary.  1  yoLj  12mo. 
Aberdeen :  G^rge  Clarke  &  Son,  .  .  .      1848 

Bobert  Bums  as  a  Poet  and  as  a  Man.  By  Samuel  Tyler. 
1  vol.,  12mo.     Dublin :  M'Glashan,  .  .  1840 

Works  [Currie's  edition].    1  vol.,  Syo.      Halifieix:  Milner,       1850 

The  Poetical  and  Prose  Writings  of  Bobert  Bums;  mth 
Life,  Notes,  and  Correspondence,  by  Allan  Cunning- 
ham, Esq.,  and  Illustrations.  Small  8yo.  London: 
Daly,  ......  circa  1850 

The  Life  and  Works  of  Bobert  Bums,  edited  by  Bobert 
Chambers.    4  to1&    Edinburgh :  W.  &  B.  Chambers,      .      1851 

[Of  this  wodc,  the  present  is  a  reprint] 

Poetical  Works  of  Bobert  Bums.     [1  vol.,  very  small.] 

Halifax :  Milner  &  Sowerby,  .  .  .  1851 

Notes  on  his  Name  and  Family.  By  James  Bumes,  E.H., 
F.B.S.     Edinburgh :  printed  for  private  circulation^        .       1851 

The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night.  By  Bobert  Bums.  Ulustrated 
by  John  Faed,  U.S.A.,  for  the  Members  of  the  Boyal 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Scotland. 
[Obloiij^  folio.]  .....  1853 

Tam  o'  Shauter,  illustrated  by  John  Faed,  RS.A.,  for  the 
Members  of  the  Royal  Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
the  Fine  Arts  in  Scotland     Folio,  .  .  .       1855 


▲  ifEBIOAN     BDITIOITB     Or     BUBNS. 

Poems,  32mo,  doth.     E.  Kearney. 

"      82mo,  cloth,  extra.   H.  F.  Annerdey,  Philadelphia, 

"       2  vols,  roan.     T.  Davis. 
The  Life  oud  Land  of  Bums,  by  Professor  Wilson.     Langley. 
Works,  8vo,  cloth.     Crissy  &  Markley,  Philadelphia. 

"       12mo,  clotL     H.  F.  Annersley. 

*'       12mo,  cloth,  extra.     Phillips  &  Sampson,  Boston. 

*"       16mo,  morocco.     Applcton. 

'^       16mo,  clotL     Applcton. 

8vo,  with  Life  by  Lockhart.   Otis,  Broaders,  &  Co.,  Boston. 
Life  and  Works  of  Bums,  in  one  volume,  8vo.     J.  and  J.  A,  James, 

Cincinnati. 
Same  Work,  82mo. 
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GEBMAir    EDITIONS    AND    TBAHSLATIOHS    OV    BUBVB. 

Choice  of  Burns's  Poems;  to  whicli  is  added  a  Glossary. 

Eoyal  8vo.     Ansbach :  Dollfdss^  ,  .  .      1831 

Same  work,  new  edition,  ....  1834 

Works,  &c.  With  Selected  Notes  of  AUan  Cimningham,  a 
Biographical  and  Critical  Introduction,  and  a  Comparative 
Etymological  Glossary,  by  Adolphns  Wagner.  Complete 
in  one  volume  [royal  8vo].    Leipsic:  Frederick  Fleischer,     1835 

Bums :  Gedichte  Uebers  v.  Phil.  Kaufimann.  8vo.  Stuttgart 
und  Tubingen.     Cotta'sche  Buchhandlung,         .  •      1840 

Bums:  Lieder  n.  Balladen.  Uebertragen  v.  Heinr.  Jul. 
Heintze.  2d  Ausg.  mit  d.  Bildn.  u.  einem  Kurzen 
Lebensabriss  d.  Distungen  nebst  erlaut.  Anmerkungen. 
12mo.  Braunschweig:  Westermann,  .  .  1840 

Bums's  Select  Poems  and  Songs,  chiefly  in  the  Scottish 
Dialect ;  with  a  Glossary.  8vo.  Berlin :  Schlesinger'sche 
Buchhandlung,    ......      1841 

Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Bums ;  with  a  Life  of  the  Author, 
and  an  Essay  on  the  Genius  and  Writings  of  Bums,  by  A. 
Cunningham.  12mo.  [Part  of  a  CoUection  of  British 
Authors.]     Niimberg :  Fr.  Campe,  .  .  1848 

Bums :  Gedichte,  Deutsch  v.  W.  Gerhard. 


FBENOH  TBAKSLATION  OP  BUBKS. 

Poesies  Completes  de  Bx)bert  Bums.  Traduites  de  FEcossais 
par  M.  L^n  de  Wailly,  avec  ime  Introduction  du  MSme. 
Paris,      .......      1848 


MAKUSOBIPTS  AND  OTHEB  BELI08  OF  BUBN8,  BANGED  UNDEB 

THE  NAMES  OP  THEIB  POSBE880BS. 

[This  list  has  been  drawn  up  hj  a  correspondent,  who  thinks  it  may  be  gratifjing,  and  even 
nsefnl,  in  some  quarters.    It  cannot,  however,  be  set  forth  as  complete.] 

Mr  Gilbert  Buens,  of  Dublin,  nephew  of  the  poet. — ^The  Family 
Bible  of  tbe  poet's  father— 'The  big  ha'  Bible'  of  the  Cotter's 
Saturday  Night,  It  has  a  register  recording,  in  William  Bums's 
handwriting,  the  birth  of  his  eldest  son :  '  Had  a  son,  Robert, 
25th  January  1759.'  The  father's  death  is  recorded  in  the  poet's 
handwriting. — ^A  watch,  originally  used  by  William  Bums; 
afterwards  carried  by  the  poet  till  the  time  of  his  entering  the 
Excise,  when  he  gave  it  to  his  mother. — ^A  pair  of  mourning- 
gloves,  worn  by  the  poet  at  the  Earl  of  Glencaim's  funeral. — ^The 
whip  and  spurs  which  Bums  used  in  riding  about  the  country  as 
an  exciseman. — ^A  copy  of  Fergusson's  Poems,  presented  by 
Bums  to  Clarinda. 
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Archibald  Hastie^  Esq.^  ALP.  for  PaUIey. — ^A  lai^  pardon  of 
Bums's  contributions  to  Johnson's  Scats  Murieal  Museum. — One 
of  the  three  original  pictures  of  Bums  by  Nasmyth. — ^The  UadL 
marble  punch-bowl  of  the  poet;  (see  VoL  III.  pi  184.) — A  smaD 
cocoa-nut  cup,  mounted  on  a  stalky  an  old  heir-loom  of  the 
Wallaces  of  Craigie^  and  presented  to  the  poet  by  Mrs  Dunlop; 
(see  Vol.  III.  p.  272.) 

B.  NiGUTiNGALE,  £sq.^  LondoH. — ^Thc  originals  of  several  lettcn 
and  poems.  In  Mr  Nightingale's  collection  is  a  copy  of  the 
Address  to  Mary  in  Heaven. 

BuRNs's  Monument,  near  Ayr. — ^A  pocket  Bible,  in  2  vols.,  pre- 
sented by  Bums  to  Highland  Mary,  with  holograph  inscriptions. 
— A  pair  of  drinking-glasscs,  presented  by  Bums  to  darinda. 

Irvine  Burns's  Club. — A  number  of  the  manuscripts  of  Bums's 
principal  poems,  being  probably  those  used  in  printing  the  first 
edition  at  Kilmarnock. 

John  Corbet,  Esq.,  Brotighiy  Ferry,  Forfarshire. — ^An  ineditcd 
letter  of  the  poet  to  ^Vlcxandcr  Fiudlatcr. 

Joseph  Mayer,  Esq.,  Lord  Street,  Liverpool. — ^A  large  collection 
of  papers  connected  with  the  publication  of  Currie's  edition  of 
Burns. — An  arm  leather-seated  chair,  a  table,  and  a  candlestid^, 
once  the  property  of  Bums. 

Lord  Paxmvre. — A  volume,  of  folio  &ize,  contauiiiig  the  fifty-seven 
letters  addrcsscil  by  Biuns  to  George  Thomson,  besides  a  few 
other  pieces.  This  volume  was  sold  by  Messrs  Tait  and  Nisbct, 
Edinburgh,  Xoverabcr  1852,  at  260  guineas. 

Mr  A.  Mercer  Adam,  Dumfries. — A  copy  of  Miss  Seward's 
Poems,  ko,  with  niamiscript  annotations  by  Bums. 

Mr  John  Wilson,  Dofmarnock. — Tlie  letters  of  Bums  addressed 
to  Mr  Peter  Hill,  including  some  ineditcd  passages. 

Mr  Robert  Balmanno,  Xew  York, — Several  letters  of  Bums. 

Mr  W\  F.  Watson,  Bookseller,  Edinburgh  : — Manvscripts — 
Lettcre  enclosing  poems  to  friends ;  notes  accepting  invitations ; 
contributions  to  Johnson's  Musical  Museum  and  George  Thom- 
son's collection;  extracts  from  Exeise-book;  forms  of  Excise- 
receipts;  sifjnature  as  'Excise -officer' — as  'Beelzebub' — as 
'Sylvander'  to  Clarinda — as  '  Dcputc-mastcr '  of  the  Torbolton 
Lodge ;  agriciUtural  receipts  at  Mossgiel  with  his  brother  Gilbert ; 
lampoons ;  entries  in  his  father's  book  of  expenses ;  corrections 
on  printed  poems;  letters  about  Jean. — Songs  and  Poems  — 
There '«  a  Health  to  ane  I  lo'e  dear ;  Queen  Mary^s  Lament ;  Ae 
fond  Kiss,  and  then  we  sever ;  Sweet  Sensibility,  how  Charming ; 
Whilst  Virgin  Spring  by  Eden^s  Flood ;  Ance  Mair  I  hail  thee, 
gloomy  December,  &c. — Portraits — The  large  proportion  of 
those  of  himself  and  liis  family  that  have  been  engraved,  includ- 
ing an  original  black  profdc  by  Micrs,  with  note  of  the  poet 
respecting  a  copy  of  it  for  Lord  Buclian ;  as  well  as  one  or  two 
scarce  prints,  landscapes,  illustrative  of  his  personal  history,  and 
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illnstratioDB  of  his  eonga  and  poems.  Original  drawings  and 
sketches;  private  etchings  and  engravings,  by  or  after  Captain 
Qrose,  John  Clerk,  John  Burnet,  David  Allan,  Bewick,  A. 
Carse,  Sir  David  Wilkic,  Sir  William  Allan,  Varney,  Leslie, 
Stothard,  Cmikshank,  Geikie,  Byrne,  Sir  John  Stuart,  Abraham 
Cooper,  Westallj  Bartlett,  Greig,  Corbould,  Edmonstone,  Kidd, 
and  other  more  modem  artists.  Title-pages  of  Eibnamock, 
Edinbui^h,  London,  proTincial,  and  all  subsequent  editions, 
with  advertisemente,  music,  notices,  &c.  Portraits,  letters,  and 
other  illustrations,  in  great  number,  connected  with  Bums's 
friends,  heroes,  heroines,  correspondents,  patrons,  biographers, 
editors,  painters  of  his  portraits  as  well  as  their  engravers, 
printers  of  the  varions  editions  of  his  works  and  letters,  designers 
of  his  monuments  and  statues — being  an  attempt  to  give  some 
sort  of  illustration  connected  with  nearly  every  song,  poem,  or 
incident  of  his  entire  history. 

Mrs  DAvm  Wilkib,  Glasgow. — Several  letters  of  Bums. 

Mrs  Maxwell,  of  Springkell. — Several  manuscripts,  some  of  tbem 
inedited. 

Peter  Cunningham,  Esq.,  London. — A  holograph  cc^y  of  Bums's 
letter  to  Dr  Moore,  communicating  the  history  of  his  early  life. — 
Various  letters,  &c 

RoBBBT  Cole,  Esq. — Several  manuscripts  by  the  poet,  and  many 
miscellaneous  papers  connected  with  him. 

The  late  Mr  Williau  Pickerinq  had  collected  thirty-live  letters 
of  Bums,  and  forty-one  manuscripts  of  poems,  songs,  &c.  These 
weresoldby  auction,  December  1854;  Messrs  Peter  Cunningham, 
B.  Nightingale,  Boone,  Holloway,  Evans,  Waller,  being  among 
the  purchasera.  Tlie  largest  individual  purchaser  was  Mr 
Henry  Steveus,  of  the  United  States.  The  sum  obtained  for  the 
entire  lot  was  about  £200. 
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LETTERS   TO   MR  GRAHAM   OF   FINTRY,   &c 

The  liberality  of  a  rclatiro  of  Mr  Graham  pkccs  hero  before  the  public  the  hitherto  inedited 
letters  of  Boms  to  his  amiable  Excise  patron.  Thej  haTe  onfortunately  come  too  lata  to  be 
presented  in  their  proper  places ;  but  their  ralne  in  illustrating  the  life  and  feelings  of  the  poet 
— particularly  his  political  troubles  and  his  gratitude  for  genuine  kindness — will  nerertheless 
be  appreciated. 

Ellisland,  lOtk  Sept.  1788. 

Sir — The  scrapes  and  premimires  into  which  our  indiscretions 
and  follies,  in  the  ordinary  constitution  of  things,  often  bring  us, 
are  bad  enough;  but  it  is  peculiarly  hard  that  a  man's  virtues 
should  involve  him  iu  disquiet,  and  the  very  goodness  of  his  heart 
cause  the  persecution  of  his  peace.  You,  sir,  have  patronised  and 
befriended  me — not  by  barren  compliments,  which  merely  fed  my 
vanity,  or  little  marks  of  notice,  which  perhaps  only  encumbered 
me  more  in  the  awkwardness  of  my  native  rusticity,  but  by  being 
my  persevering  friend  in  real  life ;  and  now,  as  if  your  contiimed 
benevolence  had  given  me  a  prescriptive  right,  1  am  going  again  to 
trouble  you  with  my  importunities. 

Your  Honourable  Board  sometime  ago  gave  me  my  Excise 
commission,  which  I  regard  as  my  sheet-anchor  in  life.  5ly  farm, 
now  that  I  have  tried  it  a  little,  though  I  think  it  will  in  time  be  a 
sa\dng  bargain,  yet  does  by  no  means  promise  to  be  such  a  penny- 
worth as  I  was  taught  to  expect.  It  is  in  the  last  stage  of  worn-out 
poverty,  and  it  will  take  some*  time  before  it  pay  the  rent.  I  might 
have  had  cash  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  these  hungry  years ;  but 
I  have  a  younger  brother  and  three  sisters  on  a  farm  iu  Ayrshire, 
and  it  took  all  my  surplus  over  what  I  thought  necessary  for  my 
&nning  capital,  to  save  not  only  the  comfort,  but  the  very  existence 
yof  that  fireside  family  circle  from  impending  destruction.  This 
Nraa  done  before  I  took  the  farm;    and  rather  than  abstract  my 
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money  from  mv  brother — a  circumstance  whicli  would  ruin  him — 
I  will  resign  the  farm,  and  enter  immediately  into  the  service  of 
yonr  Honours.  But  I  am  embarked  now  in  the  farm;  I  have 
commenced  married  man;  and  I  am  determined  to  stand  by  my 
lease  till  resistless  necessity  compel  me  to  quit  my  groimd. 

There  is  one  way  by  which  I  might  be  enabled  to  extricate  myself 
from  this  embarrassment — a  scheme  which  I  hope  and  am  certain 
is  in  your  power  to  effectuate.  I  live  here,  sir,  in  the  very  centre 
of  a  country  Excise  division ;  the  present  officer  lately  lived  on  a 
farm  which  he  rented,  in  my  nearest  neighbourhood;  and  as  the 
gentleman,  owing  to  some  legacies,  is  quite  opulent,  a  removal 
could  do  him  no  manner  of  injury ;  and  on  a  month's  warning  to 
give  me  a  little  time  to  look  again  over  my  instructions,  I  would 
not  be  afraid  to  enter  on  business.  I  do  not  know  the  name  of  his 
division,  as  I  have  not  yet  got  acquainted  with  any  of  the  Dumfries 
Excise  people;  but  his  own  name  is  Leonard  Smith,  It  would  suit 
me  to  enter  on  it  beginning  of  next  sunmier;  but  I  shall  be  in 
Edinburgh  to  wait  upon  you  about  the  affair,  sometime  in  the 
ensuing  winter. 

When  I  think  how  and  on  what  I  have  written  to  you,  sir,  I 
shudder  at  my  own  hardiesse.  Forgive  me,  sir,  I  have  told  you 
my  situation.  If  asking  anything  less  could  possibly  have  done, 
I  would  not  have  asked  so  much. 

If  I  were  in  the  service,  it  would  likewise  favour  my  poetical 
schemes.  I  am  thinking  of  something  in  the  rural  way,  of  the 
drama  kind.  Originality  of  character  is,  I  think,  the  most  striking 
beauty  in  that  species  of  composition,  and  my  wanderings  in  the 
way  of  my  business  would  be  vastly  favourable  to  my  picking  up 
origioal  traits  of  human  nature. 

I  again,  sir,  earnestly  beg  your  forgiveness  for  this  letter.  I  have 
done  violence  to  my  own  feelings  in  writing  it. 

*  If  I  in  augbt  have  done  amiss, 


Impute  it  not !  *- 


My  thoughts  on  this  business,  as  usual  with  me  when  my  mind  is 
burdened,  vented  themselves  in  the  enclosed  verses,  which  I  have 
taken  the  hberty  to  inscribe  to  you.^ 

You,  sir,  have  the  power  to  bless ;  but  the  only  claim  I  have  to 
your  friendly  offices  is  my  having  already  been  the  object  of  yoxir 
goodness,  which  [indeed  looks  like]  producing  my  debt  instead  of 
my  discharge. 

I  am  sure  I  go  on  Scripture  grounds  in  this  affair,  for  I '  ask  in 
Mth,  nothing  doubting;^  and  for  the  true  Scripture  reason  too, 
because  I  have  the  fullest  conviction  that '  my  benefactor  is  good.* 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  your  deeply  indebted  humble 
servant,  Robt.  Burns. 

^  The  First  JSpittk  to  Mr  Graham  qfFintryf  m«  present  work,  yoL  il,  p.  290. 
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T.UMd.hwv,  23d  SepL  1788. 

Sir — ^Though  I  am  scarce  able  to  hold  up  my  head  with  this 
&shioiiable  influenza,  which  is  just  now  the  rage  hereabouts^  yet^ 
with  half  a  spark  of  life,  I  would  thank  you  for  your  most  generous 
fiiTOur  of  the  14th,  which,  owing  to  my  infrequent  calls  at  the  post- 
office  in  the  hurry  of  harvest,  came  only  to  hand  yesternight.  I 
assure  you,  my  erer-lxmoured  sir,  I  read  it  with  eyes  brimful  of  other 
drops  than  those  of  anguish.  Oh,  what  means  of  happiness  the 
Author  of  goodness  has  put  iu  their  hands  to  whom  he  has  given 
the  power  to  Uess ! — and  what  real  happiness  has  he  given  to  those 
on  whom  he  has  likewise  bestowed  kind,  generous,  benevolent  dispo- 
sitions !  Did  you  know,  sir,  from  how  many  fears  and  forebodings 
the  friendly  assurance  of  your  patronage  and  protection  has  fre^ 
me,  it  would  be  some  reward  for  your  goodness. 

I  am  cursed  with  a  melancholy  prescience,  which  makes  me  the 
veriest  coward  in  life.  There  is  not  any  exertion  which  I  would 
not  attempt,  rather  than  be  in  that  horrid  situation — to  be  ready  to 
call  on  the  mountains  to  fall  on  me,  and  the  hills  to  cover  me  from 
the  presence  of  a  haughty  landlord,  or  his  still  more  haughty  under- 
ling, to  whom  I  owed — what  I  could  not  pay.  My  muse,  too,  the 
circumstance  that,  after  my  domestic  comfort,  is  by  tar  the  dearest 
to  my  soul,  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  cultivate  her  acquaintance 
to  advantage — ^in  short,  sir,  you  have,  like  the  great  Being  whose 
image  you  so  richly  bear,  made  a  creatore  happy,  who  had  no  other 
claim  to  your  goodness  than  his  necessity,  and  who  can  make  you 
no  other  return  than  his  grateful  acknowledgment. 

My  farm,  I  think  I  am  certain,  will  in  the  long-run  be  an  object 
for  me ;  and  as  I  rent  it  the  first  three  years  something  under  [its 
value],  I  will  be  able  to  weather  by  a  twelvemonth,  or  perhaps 
more ;  though  it  would  make  me  set  fortune  more  at  defiance,  if  it 
can  be  in  your  power  to  grant  my  request,  as  I  mentioned,  in  the 
beirinuing  of  next  summer.  I  was  thinking  that,  as  I  am  only  a 
little  more  than  five  miles  from  Dumfiies,  I  might  perhaps  officiate 
there,  if  any  of  these  officers  coidd  be  removed  with  more  pro- 
priety than  Mr  Smith;  but  Ijesides  the  monstrous  inconvenience 
of  it  to  me,  I  could  not  bear  to  injure  a  poor  fellow  by  outing 
him  to  make  way  for  myself:  to  a  wealthy  son  of  good-fortune 
like  Smith,  the  injury  is  imaginary  where  the  propriety  of  your 
rules  admits. 

Had  I  been  well,  I  intended  to  have  troubled  vou  further 
with  a  description  of  my  soil  and  plan  of  farming ;  but  business 
will  call  me  to  town  about  Februar}-  next.  I  hope  then  to  have 
the  honoxur  of  assuring  you  in  proprid  persond,  how  much  and 
how  truly  I  am,  sir,  your  deeply  indebted  and  ever-grateful, 
humble  senant, 

RoBT.  Burns. 
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ELLI8LAND,  IBih  May  1789. 

Siu — ^Though  I  intend  making  a  little  manuscript-book  of  my 
unpublished  poems  for  Mrs  Graham^  yet  I  eannot  forbear  in  the 
meantime  sending  her  the  enclosed,  which  was  the  production  of 
the  other  day.^  In  the  plea  of  humanity,  the  ladies,  to  their  honour 
be  it  spoken,  are  ever  warmly  interested.  That  is  one  i*eason  of 
my  troubling  you  with  this ;  another  motive  I  have  is  a  hackneyed 
subject  in  my  letters  to  you — God  help  a  poor  devil  who  carries 
about  with  him  a  load  of  gratitude,  of  which  he  can  never  hope 
to  ease  his  shoulders  but  at  the  expense  of  his  heart !  I  waited 
on  Collector  Mitchell  with  your  letter.  It  happened  to  be  collec- 
tion-day, so  he  was  very  busy ;  but  he  received  me  with  the  utmost 
politeness,  and  made  me  promise  to  call  on  him  soon.  As  I  don't 
wish  to  degrade  myself  to  a  hungry  rook,  gaping  for  a  morsel, 
I  shall  just  give  him  a  hint  of  my  wishes.  I  am  going  on  with 
a  bold  hand  in  my  farm,  and  am  certain  of  holding  it  with  safety 
for  three  or  four  years ;  and  I  think,  if  some  cursed  malevolent  star 
have  not  taken  irremovable  possession  of  my  zenith,  that  yom' 
patronage  and  my  own  priority  then  as  an  expectant,  should  run 
a  fair  chance  for  the  division  I  want.  By  the  bye,  the  Excise 
instructions  you  mentioned  were  not  in  the  bundle;  but  'tis  no 
matter;  Marshall  in  his  Yorkshire,  and  particularly  that  extra- 
ordinary man.  Smith,  in  his  Wealth  of  Nations,  find  my  leisure 
employment  enough.  I  could  not  have  given  any  mere  man  credit 
for  half  the  intelligence  Mr  Smith  discovers  in  his  book.  I  would 
covet  much  to  have  his  ideas  respecting  the  present  state  of  some 
quarters  of  the  world  that  are,  or  have  been,  the  scenes  of  consider- 
able revolutions  since  his  book  was  >vritten.  Though  I  take  the 
advantage  of  your  goodness,  and  presume  to  send  you  any  new 
poetic  thing  of  mine,  I  must  not  tax  you  with  answers  to  each  of 
my  idle  letters.  I  remember  you  talked  of  being  this  way  with  my 
honoured  friend,  Sir  William  Murray,^  in  the  course  of  this 
summer.  You  cannot  imagine,  sir,  how  happy  it  would  make  me, 
should  you,  too,  illuminate  my  humble  domicile.  You  will  certainly 
do  me  the  honour  to  partake  of  a  farmer's  dinner  with  me.  I  shall 
promise  you  a  piece  of  good  old  beef,  a  chicken,  or  perhaps  a  Nith 
salmon,  fresh  from  the  wear,  and  a  glass  of  good  pimch,  on  the 
shortest  notice ;  and  allow  me  to  say  that  Cincinnatus  or  Fabricius, 
who  presided  in  the  august  Roman  senate,  and  led  their  invincible 
armies,  would  have  jumped  at  such  a  dinner.  I  expect  your 
honours  with  a  kind  of  enthusiasm.  I  shall  mark  the  year,  and 
mark  the  day,  and  hand  it  down  to  my  children's  children,  as  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  honours  of  their  ancestor. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  sincerest  gratitude,  your  obliged 
and  very  humble  servant,  Robt.  Burns. 

*  Probably  the  yerses  on  the  Wonnded  Hare ;  see  vol.  iii.,  p.  28. 
'  Sir  William  Murray,  of  Ochtcrtyre,  Bart. 
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£LLiSLijn>y  81«^  Ju^  1789. 

Sir — ^The  language  of  gratitude  has  been  so  prostitated  by 
servile  adulation  and  designing  flattery^  that  I  know  not  how  to 
express  myself  when  I  woi^d  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  last 
letter.     I  beg  and  hope,  ever-honoured 

*  Friend  of  mj  life  I  true  patron  o/n^  rhipnei,* 

thaf  you  will  always  give  me  credit  for  the  sincerest,  chastest 
gratitude!  The  csdlous  hypocrite  may  be  louder  than  I  in  his 
grateful  professions — ^professions  which  he  never  felt;  or  the  selfish 
heart  of  the  covetous  may  pocket  the  bounties  of  beneficence  with 
more  rejoicing  exultation ;  but  for  the  brimful  eye,  springing  firom 
the  ardent  throbbings  of  an  honest  bosom,  at  the  goodness  of 
a  kindly  active  benefactor  and  politely  generous  friend,  I  dare  call 
the  Searcher  of  hearts  and  Author  of  all  goodness  to  witness  how 
truly  these  are  mine  to  you. 

Mr  Mitohell  did  not  wait  my  calling  on  him,  but  sent  me  a  kind 
letter,  giving  me  a  hint  of  the  business,  and  on  my  waiting  on  him 
yesterday,  he  entered  with  the  most  friendly  ardour  into  my  views 
and  interests.  He  seems  to  think,  and  firom  my  own  private 
knowledge  I  am  certain  he  is  right,  that  removing  the  officer  who 
now  does,  and  for  these  many  years  has  done,  duty  in  the  division 
in  the  middle  of  which  I  live,  will  be  productive  of  at  least  no 
disadvantage  to  the  revenue,  and  may  likewise  be  done  without  any 
detriment  to  him.  Should  the  Honourable  Board  think  so,  and 
should  they  deem  it  eligible  to  appoint  me  to  officiate  in  his  present 
place,  I  am  then  at  the  top  of  my  wishes.  The  emoluments  of  my 
office  will  enable  me  to  carry  on  and  enjoy  those  improvements  in 
my  farm,  which,  but  for  this  additional  assistance,  I  might  in 
a  year  or  two  have  abandoned.  Should  it  be  judged  improper  to 
place  me  in  this  division,  I  am  deliberating  whether  I  had  not 
better  give  up  my  farming  altogether,  and  go  into  the  Excise 
wherever  I  can  find  employment.  Now  that  the  salary  is  £50 
per  annum,  the  Excise  is  surely  a  much  superior  object  to  a  farm, 
which,  without  some  foreign  assistance,  must  for  half  a  lease  be  a 
losing  bargain.  The  worst  of  it  is,  I  know  there  are  some  respect- 
able characters  who  do  me  the  honour  to  interest  themselves  in  my 
welfare  and  behaviour,  and  as  leaving  the  farm  so  soon  may  have 
an  unsteady,  giddy-headed  appearance,  I  had  perhaps  better  lose 
a  little  money  than  hazard  such  people's  esteem. 

You  see,  sir,  with  what  freedom  I  lay  before  you  all  my  little 
matters — little  indeed  to  the  world,  but  of  the  most  important 
magnitude  to  me.  You  are  so  good,  that  I  trust  I  am  not 
troublesome.  I  have  heard  and  read  a  good  deal  of  philanthropy, 
generosity,  and  greatness  of  soul,  and  when  rounded  with  the 
flourish  of  declamatory  periods,  or  poured  in  the  mellifluence  of 
Parnassian  measure,  they  have  a  tolerable  efiect  on  a  musical  ear; 
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but  when  these  high-sounding  professions  are  compared  with  the 
very  act  and  deed  as  they  are  usually  performed,  I  do  not  think 
there  is  anything  in  or  belonging  to  human  nature  so  baldly  dis- 
proportionate. In  fact,  were  it  not  for  a  very  few  of  oxir  kind, 
among  whom  an  honoured  friend  of  mine,  that  to  you,  sir,  I  will 
not  name,  is  a  distinguished  individual,  the  very  existence  of  mag- 
nanimity, generosity,  and  aU  their  kindred  virtues,  would  be  as 
much  a  question  among  metaphysicians,  as  the  existence  of  witch- 
craft. Perhaps  the  nature  of  man  is  not  so  much  to  blame  for  all 
this,  as  the  situation  in  which,  by  some  miscarriage  or  other,  he  is 
placed  in  this  world.  The  poor,  naked,  helpless  wretch,  with  such 
voracious  appetites  and  such  a  famine  of  provision  for  them,  is 
under  a  kind  of  cursed  necessity  of  turning  selfish  in  his  own 
defence.  Except  here  and  there  a  scelerat,  who  seems  to  be  a 
scoundrel  firom  the  womb  by  original  sin,  thorough-paced  selfishness 
is  always  a  work  of  time.  Indeed,  in  a  little  time,  we  generally 
grow  so  attentive  to  ourselves,  and  so  regardless  of  others,  that 
I  have  often  in  poetic  frenzy  looked  on  this  world  as  one  vast 
ocean,  occupied  and  commoved  by  innumerable  vortices,  each 
whirling  round  its  centre,  which  vortices  are  the  children  of  men ; 
and  that  the  great  design  and  merit,  if  I  may  say  so,  of  every 
particular  vortex  consists,  in  how  wide  it  can  extend  the  mfluencc 
of  its  circle,  and  how  much  floating  trash  it  can  suck  in  and  absorb. 

I  know  not  why  I  have  got  into  this  preaching  vein,  except  it  be 
to  shew  you,  sir,  that  it  is  not  my  ignorance,  but  my  knowledge  of 
mankind  which  makes  me  so  much  admire  your  goodness  to  your 
humble  servant. 

I  hope  this  will  find  my  amiable  young  acquaintance,  John, 
recovered  from  his  indisposition,  and  all  the  members  of  your 
charming  fireside  circle  well  and  happy.  I  am  sure  I  am  anxiously 
interested  in  aU  their  welferes ;  I  wish  it  with  all  my  soul ;  nay,  I 
believe  I  sometimes  catch  myself  praying  for  it.  I  am  not  impatient 
of  my  own  impotence  under  that  immense  debt  which  I  owe  to  your 
goodness,  but  I  wish  and  beseech  that  Being  who  has  aU  good 
things  in  His  hands,  to  bless  and  reward  you  with  all  those  comforts 
and  pleasures  which  He  knows  I  would  bestow  on  you,  were  they 
mine  to  give. 

I  shall  return  your  books  very  sooil  I  only  wish  to  give  Dr 
Smith  one  other  perusal,  which  I  will  do  in  two  or  three  days. 
I  do  not  think  that  I  must  trouble  you  for  another  cargo,  at  least 
for  some  time,  as  I  am  going  to  apply  to  Leadbetter  and  Symons 
on  Gauging,  and  to  study  my  sliding  rule,  Brannan's  rule,  &c.,  with 
all  possible  attention. 

An  apology  for  the  impertinent  length  of  this  epistle  would  only 
add  to  the  evil. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  your  deeply  indebted  humble  sert., 

ROBT.  BUENS. 
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Ellislakd,  9iJk  Dee.  1730. 

[The  greater  part  of  tbu  letter  lias  been  already  printed;  sec  ?ol.  ill,  p.  78.     Certain 
parts,  hitherto  meditcd,  here  follow.] 

The  Election  Ballad/  as  you  will  see^  alludes  to  the  present 
canvass  in  our  string  of  burghs.  I  do  not  believe  there  will  be  a 
harder-run  match  in  the  whole  general  election.  The  great  man 
here/  like  all  renegadocs^  is  a  flaming  zealot  kicked  out  before  the 
astonished  indignation  of  his  deserted  master,  and  deqrised,  I 
suppose^  by  the  party  who  took  him  in  to  be  a  mustering  fagot  at 
the  mysterious  orgies  of  their  midnight  iniquities^  and  a  useful 
drudge  in  the  dirty  work  of  their  country  elections;  he  would  fain 
persuade  this  part  of  the  world  that  he  is  turned  patriot,  and,  where 
he  knows  his  men,  has  the  impudence  to  aim  away  at  the  unmis- 
trusting  manner  of  a  man  of  conscience  and  principle.  Nay,  to 
such  an  intemperate  height  has  his  seal  carried  him,  that,  in 
cou\nilsive  violence  to  every  feeling  in  his  bosom,  he  has  made  some 
desperate  attempts  at  the  hopeless  business  of  getting  himself  a 
character  for  benevolence,  and,  in  one  or  two  late  terrible  strides 
in  pursuit  of  party-interest,  has  actually  stumbled  on  something 
like  meaning  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-creatures.  I  b^  your  pardon, 
sir,  if  I  differ  fix>m  you  in  my  idea  of  this  great  man ;  but  were  you 
to  know  his  sins,  as  well  of  omission  as  commission,  to  this  outraged 
land,  you  would  club  your  curse  with  the  execrating  voice  of  the 
comitry.  I  am  too  little  a  man  to  have  any  political  attachments; 
I  am  deeply  indebted  to,  and  have  the  warmest  veneration  for, 
indiriduals  of  both  parties;  but  a  man  who  has  it  in  his  power  to 
be  the  father  of  a  country,  and  who  is  only  known  to  that  countiy 
bv  the  mischiefs  he  does  in  it,  is  a  character  of  which  one  cannot 
s^x^ak  witli  patience. 

Sir  James  Johnston  does  '  what  man  can  do,'  but  yet  I  doubt  his 
fiito.  Of  the  burgh  of  Annan  he  .is  secure;  Kirkcudbright  is 
dubious,  lie  has  the  provost;  but  Lord  Daer,  who  does  the 
honours  of  great  man  to  the  place,  makes  every  effort  in  his  power 
for  tlie  opposite  interest.  Luckily  for  Sir  James,  his  lordship, 
though  a  ven*  good  lord,  is  a  very  poor  poUtician.  Dumfiries  and 
Sanquhar  are  decidedly  the  duke's  '  to  let  or  sell ; '  so  Lochmaben, 
a  city  containing  upwards  of  fourscore  living  souls  that  cannot 
disoeru  between  their  right  hand  and  their  left — ^for  drunkenness — 
has  at  present  the  balance  of  power  in  her  hands.  The  honourable 
ci>umnl  of  th&t  ancient  buigh  are  fifteen  in  number;  but  alas! 
their  fifteen  names  indorsing  a  bill  of  fifteen  pounds,  would  not 
disci^uut  the  said  bill  in  any  banking-office.  My  lord  provost, 
^ho  i$  one  of  the  soundest-headed,  b^t-hearted,  whisky-drinking 
A'lloti's  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  is  devoted  to  Sir  James ;  but  his 
iinico  thinks  he  has  a  majority  of  the  council,  though  I,  who  have 

*  rW  fw  OwvJMMt.  »  The  Duke  of  <)ae«n^)enT. 
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the  honour  to  be  a  burgess  of  the  town,  and  know  somewhat  behind 
the  curtain,  could  tell  him  a  different  story. 

The  worst  of  it  for  the  buff  and  blue  folks  is,  that  their 
candidate.  Captain  M[iller],  my  landlord's  son,  is,  entre  rums,  a 
youth  by  no  means  above  mediocrity  in  his  abilities,  and  is  said  to 
have  a  huckster-lust  for  shillings,  pence,  and  £arthings.  This  is 
the  more  remarkable,  as  his  father's  abilities  and  benevolence  arc 
so  justly  celebrated. 

The  song  beginning  ^  Thou  lingering  star,'  &c.,  is  the  last,  and,  in 
my  own  opinion,  by  much  the  best  of  the  enclosed  compositions.  I 
b^  leave  to  present  it  with  my  most  respectful  compliments  to 
Mrs  Graham. 

I  return  you  by  the  carrier,  the  bearer  of  this.  Smith's  Wealth  of 
NatUmSy  Marshall's  Yorkshire,  and  Angola,  Les  Conies  de  Fontaine 
is  in  the  way  of  my  trade,  and  I  must  give  it  another  reading  or 
two.  Chansons  Joyeuses,  and  another  little  French  book,  I  keep 
for  the  same  reason.  I  think  you  will  not  be  reading  them,  and  I 
wUl  not  keep  them  long. 

Forgive  me,  sir,  for  the  stupid  length  of  this  epistle.  I  pray 
Heaven  it  may  find  you  in  a  humour  to  read  The  Belfast  New 
Almanac,  or  The  Bachelo7^s  Garland,  containing  five  excellent 
new  songs,  or  the  Paisley  poet's  version  of  the  Psalms  of  David, 
and  then  my  impertinence  may  disgust  the  less. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  your  ever-grateful,  humble  servant, 

RoBT.  Burns. 


DrMFRiEs,  Globe  Inn,  Ath  Sept  1790. 

Sir — The  very  kind  letter  you  did  me  the  honour  to  write  me 
reached  me  just  as  I  was  setting  in  to  the  whirlpool  of  an  Excise 
fraud-court,  from  the  vortex  of  which  I  am  just  emerged — Heaven 
knows  in  a  very  unfit  situation  to  do  justice  to  the  workings  of  my 
bosom  when  I  sit  down  to  write  to  the 

*  Friend  of  ray  life—  true  patron  of  my  rhymes  I ' 

As  my  division  consists  of  ten  large  parishes,  and,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  hitherto  very  carelessly  surveyed,  I  had  a  good  deal  of  business 
for  the  justices ;  and  I  believe  my  decreet  will  amount  to  between 
fifty  and  sixty  pounds.  I  took,  I  fancy,  rather  a  new  way  with 
my  frauds.  I  recorded  every  defaulter;  but  at  the  court  I  myself 
begged  off  every  poor  body  that  was  unable  to  pay,  which  seeming 
candour  gave  me  so  much  implicit  credit  with  the  honourable 
bench,  that,  with  high  compliments,  they  gave  me  such  ample 
vengeance  on  the  rest,  that  my  decreet  is  double  the  amount  of 
any  division  in  the  district.* 

^  This  proves  that  Buns  enjoyed  occasional,  though  irregular  additions  to  his  professional 
income. 
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I  am  going  either  to  give  up  or  subset  my  fkrm  directly.  I  hare 
not  liberty  to  subset ;  but  if  my  master  will  grant  it  me,  I  propose 
giring  it/  just  as  I  have  it  to  myself,  to  an  industrious  fellow  of 
a  near  relation  of  mine.  Farming  this  place  in  which  I  live  would 
just  be  a  livelihood  to  a  man  who  would  be  the  greatest  drudge  in 
his  own  family;  so  is  no  object;  and  living  here  hinders  me  from 
that  knowledge  in  the  business  of  Excise  which  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  me  to  attain. 

I  did'  not  like  to  be  an  incessant  beggar  from  you.  A  port- 
division  I  wish,  if  possible,  to  get ;  my  kind,  frmny  friend.  Captain 
Grose,  offered  to  interest  Mr  Brown,  and  perhaps  Mr  Wharton,  for 
me:  a  very  handsome  opportunity  offer^  of  getting  Mr  Corbet, 
supen-isor-general,  to  pledge  every  service  in  his  power;  and  then 
I  was  just  going  to  acquaint  you  with  what  I  had  done,  or  rather 
what  was  done  for  me,  that  as  everybody  have  their  particular 
friends  to  serve,  you  might  find  the  less  obstacle  in  what,  I  assure 
you,  sir,  I  constantly  count  on — ^your  wishes  and  endeaTours  to  be 
of  sen-ice  to  me.  As  I  had  an  eye  to  getting  on  the  examiner's 
list,  if  attainable  by  mc,  I  was  going  to  ask  you  if  it  wotdd  be  of 
any  service  to  try  the  interest  of  some  great,  and  some  very  great 
folks,  to  whom  I  have  the  honour  to  be  known — I  mean  in  the  way 
of  a  Treasury  warrant.  But  much  as  early  impressions  have  given 
me  of  the  horror  of  spectres,  &c.,  still  I  would  face  the  arch-fiend, 
in  Miltonic  pomp,  at  the  head  of  all  his  legions,  and  hear  that 
infernal  shout  which  blind  John  says  '  tore  hell's  concave,'  rather 
than  crawl  in,  a  dust-licking  petitioner,  before  the  lofty  presence  of 
a  mifrlity  man,  and  bear,  amid  all  the  mortifying  pangs  of  self- 
annihilation,  tlie  swellinfjc  consequence  of  liis  d state,  and  the 

cold  monosyllables  of  his  hollow  heart ! 

It  was  in  the  view  of  trying  for  a  port,  that  I  asked  Collector 
MitchcU  to  get  nic  appointed,  which  he  has  done,  to  a  vacant  foot- 
walk  in  Dumfries.  If  ever  I  am  so  fortunate  as  to  be  called  out 
to  do  business  as  a  supenisor,  I  would  then  choose  the  north  of 
Scotland;  but  until  that  lUopian  period,  I  own  I  have  some 
wayward  feelinj^s  at  appealing  as  a  simple  ganger  in  a  country 
where  I  am  only  laio\>ii  by  fame.  Port-Glasgow,  Greenock,  or 
Dumfries  ports  woidd,  in  the  meantime,  be  my  ultimatum. 

I  enclose  you  a  tribute  I  have  just  been  paying  to  the  memory 
of  my  friend,  Matthew  Henderson,  whom  I  daresay  you  must  have 
known.  I  had  acknowledged  your  goodness  sooner,  but  for  want 
of  time  to  transciibe  the  \x>em.  Poor  Matthew !  I  can  foi^ve 
poverty  for  hiding  virtue  and  piety.  They  are  not  only  plants  that 
flourish  l)est  in  the  shade,  but  tlicy  also  produce  their  sacred  fruits, 
more  especially  for  another  world ;  but  Avhen  the  haggard  beldam 
throws  her  invidious  veil  over  wit,  spirit,  &c. — but  I  trust  another 
world  will  cast  light  on  the  subject. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  your  deeply  obhged  and  very  humble 
^^^•f  RoBT.  Burns. 
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Tbe  enyelope  in  wliicli  Baroa  oommtmicated  his  Third  Ijnsth  to  Mr  Graham^  contained 
a  brief  prose  postscript  [post-mark  *  Oc.  6 ']. 

I  ought  to  have  written  you  long  ago;  but  a  mere  letter  of 
thanks  must  be  to  you  an  insipid  business.  I  wish  to  send  you 
something  that  will  give  you  at  least  as  much  amusement  as  The 
Aberdeen  New  Prognostication,  or  Six  Excellent  New  Songs.  Along 
with  two  other  pieces,  I  enclose  you  a  sheetful  of  groans,  wrung 
firom  me  in  my  elbow-chair,  with  one  unlucky  leg  on  a  stool  before 
me.  I  will  make  no  apology  for  addressing  it  to  you :  I  have  no 
longer  a  choice  of  patrons :  the  truly  noble  Glencaim  is  no  more  ! 
I  intend  soon  to  do  myself  the  honour  of  writing  Mrs  Graham,  and 
sending  her  some  other  lesser  pieces  of  late  date.  My  muse  will 
sooner  be  in  mischief  than  be  idle ;  so  I  keep  her  at  work. 

I  thought  to  have  mentioned  some  Excise  ideas  that  your  late 
goodness  has  put  in  my  head;  but  it  is  so  like  the  soming 
impudence  of  a  sturdy  beggar,  that  I  cannot  do  it.  It  was  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  an  officiating  job.  With  the  most  ardent  wish 
that  you  may  be  rewarded  by  Him  who  can  do  it,  for  your  generous 
patronage  to  a  man  who,  though  feeling  sensible  of  it,  is  quite 
unable  to  repay  it,  I  have  the  honour,  &c. 

Bonis  enclosed  to  Mrs  Graham  his  prologue  entitled  The  I^hii  of  Woman,*  with  the 
following  prose  note : 

To  Mrs  Graham  of  Fintry,  this  little  poem,  written  in  haste  on 
the  spur  of  the  occasion,  and  therefore  inaccurate,  but  a  sincere 
compUment  to  that  sex,  the  most  amiable  of  the  works  of  God 
— ^is  most  respectftdly  presented  by  The  Author. 

On  the  same  sheet  of  paper  follows : 
EXTEMPORE    ON   SOME    COMMEMORATIONS    OP   THOMSON.' 

Dost  thou  not  rise,  indignant  shade. 

And  smile  wi'  spuming  scorn. 
When  they  wha  wad  hae  starved  thy  life, 

Thy  senseless  turf  adorn ! 

Helpless,  alane,  thou  clamb  the  brae, 

Wi'  mickle,  micklc  toil, 
And  claught  th*  unfading  garland  there. 

Thy  sair-won,  rightful  spoil. 

»  Dated  6th  Oct.  1791. 

■  Spoken  at  the  Dnm&ies  Theatre,  26th  November  1792.     See  vol.  iii.  p.  249. 

'  ThexQ  can  be  no  doubt  that  Bums  here  had  in  view  the  same  affair  which  he  had  treated 
in  80  conceding  a  stjle  in  September  of  the  preceding  year.  In  the  interral,  he  had  come  to 
see  it  in  its  tme  light. 
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And  wear  it  there !  and  call  aloud 
This  axiom  undoubted — 

Would  thou  hae  nobles'  patronage^ 
^  First  learn  to  live  i/vithout  it ! ' 

To  whom  hae  much,  shall  yet  be  given, 
Is  every  great  man's  faith; 

But  he  the  helpless,  needless  wretch. 
Shall  lose  the  mite  he  hath. 


DiMi>*Bii^,  5M  Jan,  1793. 

Sir — I  am  this  moment  honoiu'cd  with  your  letter:  with  wliat 
feelings  I  received  this  otlier  instance  of  your  goodness^  I  shall  not 
pretend  to  describe. 

Now  to  the  charges  which  malice  and  misrepresentation  have 
bix)ught  against  roc.  It  has  been  said,  it  seems,  that  I  not  only 
belong  to,  but  head  a  disaffected  party  in  this  place.  I  know  of  no 
party  in  this  place,  either  republican  or  reform,  except  an  old  party 
of  borough-reform,  with  which  I  never  had  anytliing  to  do.  Indivi- 
duals, both  republican  and  reform,  we  have,  though  not  many  of 
either ;  but  if  they  have  associated,  it  is  more  than  I  have  the  least 
knowledge  of,  and  if  there  exists  such  an  association,  it  must  conjsist 
of  such  obscure  nameless  beings,  as  precludes  any  possibility  of 
my  being  known  to  them,  or  they  to  me.  I  was  in  the  playhouse 
one  night  when  Ca  ira  was  called  for.  I  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
pit,  and  from  the  pit  the  clamour  arose.  One  or  two  individuals 
with  whom  1  occai>ionally  associate,  were  of  the  party,  but  I  neither 
knew  of  the  plot  nor  joined  in  tlie  plot,  nor  ever  opened  my  lip 
either  to  hiss  or  huzza  that  or  any  other  i>olitical  tunc  whatever. 
I  looked  on  myself  as  far  too  obscure  a  man  to  have  any  w  eight  in 
quelling  a  ri(>t ;  at  the  same  time,  as  a  character  of  higher  respcct- 
abilitv  than  to  veil  in  the  howlinjjrs  of  a  rabble.  This  was  the 
conduct  of  all  the  fii*st  characters  in  the  place ;  and  these  characters 
know,  and  will  avow,  that  such  was  my  conduct. 

I  never  uttered  any  invectives  against  the  king.  His  private 
woii:!!  it  is  altogether  impossible  that  such  a  man  as  1  can  appre- 
ciate; and  in  his  public  capacity  I  always  revered,  and  always  will, 
with  tlic  soimdest  loyalty,  revere  the  monarch  of  Great  Britain,  as, 
to  speak  in  masonic,  the  sacred  Keystone  of  Our  Royal  Arch 

CONSTITTTION. 

As  to  Reform  PRixciPHis,  I  look  upon  the  British  constitution, 
as  settled  at  the  Revolution,  to  be  the  most  glorious  constitution 
on  earth,  or  tliat  perhaps  tlie  wit  of  man  can  frame;  at  the  same 
time,  I  think,  and  you  know  wliat  high  and  distinguished  characters 
have  for  some  time  thought  so,  that  we  have  a  good  deal  deviated 
from  the  original  principles  of  that  constitution ;  particularly,  that 
an  alarming  system  of  corruption  has  pervaded   the    connection 
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between  the  executive  power  and  the  House  of  Commons.  This  is 
the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth,  of  my  refonn  opinions,  which,  before 
I  was  aware  of  the  complexion  of  these  innovating  times,  I  too 
unguardedly  (novr  I  see  it)  sported  with ;  but  henceforth  I  seal  up 
my  lips.  However,  I  never  dictated  to,  corresponded  with,  or  had 
the  least  connection  with  any  political  association  whatever — except, 
that  when  the  magistrates  and  principal  inhabitants  of  this  town  met 
to  declare  their  attachment  to  the  constitution,  and  their  abhorrence 
of  riot,  which  declaration  you  would  see  in  the  papers,  I,  as  I 
thought  my  duty  as  a  subject  at  large,  and  a  citizen  in  particular, 
called  upon  me,  subscribed  the  same  declaratory  creed.  Of 
Johnston,  the  publisher  of  the  Edinburgh  Gazetteer,  I  know 
nothing.  One  evening,  in  company  vrith  four  or  five  friends,  vre 
met  with  his  prospectus,  which  we  thought  manly  and  independent; 
and  I  wrote  to  him,  ordering  his  paper  for  us.  If  you  think  that  I 
act  improperly  in  aUowing  his  paper  to  come  addressed  to  me,  I 
shall  immediately  countermand  it.  I  never,  so  judge  me  God!  wrote 
a  line  of  prose  for  the  Gazetteer  in  my  life.  An  occasional  address, 
spoken  by  Miss  Fontenelle  on  her  benefit-night  here,  which  I  called 
the  Bights  of  Woman,  I  sent  to  the  Gazetteer,  as  also  some  extem- 
pore stanzas  on  the  commemoration  of  Thomson ;  both  these  I  will 
subjoin  for  your  perusal.  You  will  see  that  they  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  vrith  politics.  At  the  time  when  I  sent  Johnston 
one  of  these  poems,  but  which  one  I  do  not  remember,  I  enclosed, 
at  the  request  of  my  warm  and  worthy  friend,  Robert  Riddel,  Esq., 
of  Glenriddel,  a  prose  essay,  signed  Cato,  written  by  him,  and 
addressed  to  the  delegates  for  the  County  Reform,  of  which  he  was 
one  for  this  country.  With  the  merits  or  demerits  of  that  essay, 
I  have  nothing  to  do,  frirther  than  transmitting  it  in  the  same  frank, 
which  frank  he  had  procured  me. 

As  to  France,  I  was  her  enthusiastic  votary  in  the  beginning  of 
the  business.  When  she  came  to  shew  her  old  avidity  for  conquest, 
in  annexing  Savoy,  &c.,  to  her  dominions,  and  invading  the  rights 
of  Holland,  I  altered  my  sentiments.  A  tippling  ballad,  which 
I  made  on  the  prince  of  Brunswick's  breaking  up  his  camp,  and 
sung  one  convivial  evening,  I  shall  likewise  send  you,  sealed  up, 
as  it  is  not  everybodjr's  reading.  This  last  is  not  worth  your 
perusal;  but  lest  Mrs  Fame  should,  as  she  has  already  done,  use, 
and  even  abuse  her  old  privilege  of  lying,  you  shall  be  master  of 
everything,  le  pour  et  le  contre,  of  my  political  writings  and  conduct. 

This,  my  honoured  patron,  is  all.  To  this  statement  I  challenge 
disquisition.  Mistaken  prejudice,  or  unguarded  passion,  may 
mislead,  and  have  often  misled  me;  but  when  called  on  to  answer 
for  my  mistakes,  though — I  will  say  it — ^no  man  can  feel  keener 
compunction  for  his  errors,  yet,  I  trust,  no  man  can  be  more 
superior  to  evasion  or  disguise. 

I  shall  do  myself  the  honour  to  thank  Mrs  Graham  for  her 
goodness  in  a  separate  letter. 

VOL.  rv.  V 


I  ^rxdi  pnprietr  may 

3:  ^ais  GoJcwi^  nacirs.  s  sd  k»  been  fir  ■cme  time 
[  mcka  Tz  Mr  IfcgwiL  s  ^  lai  >  iilw  ■  to  farvud  my 
27  '3e  7:1:  '711S  ^3iraK9L  lie  csBveaed.  snd  erer  doo 
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s:  szd^zi'^L  a  sbbek.  rbsre  »  a  rrea:  deal  of  fidigae 
:z^  toBZflSv  ix  "ai:  cssrirs — two  ihirkz^  sohahie  enough 
rr  rccacaaic  oii  iz^xseneocr  in  ihaz  hne  of  Ufe. 

as  hig^ 
BoBzaT  BcmKs. 


Sr» — I  i^  g-T^r  1?  T^rzre  en  a  5;ibie«  whicA,  I  am  afraid, may 
Mppear./rym  fhf.  —TTrxer:  Yft:  %s  I  ooix  from  the  best  of  motires, 
if  Toa  i£>:<ui  ziix  arvTCT?  cf  zir  ueu^  rco  viil  fenriye  them. 

EccbjCLT  C-:  tie  psbbc  cxcis  3$^  I  know,  tishly  the  wiah  of 
TOOT  hobTurah^  b?ard :  azd  anr  hint  coDdncxTe  thereto  whidi  may 
occof  to  aiiT.  tbc:izri  iLe  mea:=csc  indiridiial  in  ronr  serrice,  it  is 
kxrIj  hi*  cmT  t*D  cocisiimca:e  ii. 

I  hare  'leer.  mv^el:  aorastcrred  t?  LiboTir,  and  have  no  notion 
that  a  5crrii.t  c:  :le  t-:':1:c  shr^i  ca:  th:  hread  of  idleness;  so, 
wLit  I  hiTc  i:r-j:  l:i:c^u:"«:.  lh  1  sn:  ff*:::  :r  :o  j:ro^cse,  is  the  reduction 
of  <-  :.:■  ::"  .'^  I'l-rr^-s  ^iivivi  ns.  Xct  cnlir  in  ibese  mJucky  times, 
but  cvcii  i:-  tb:  rxuL*:-*;  na>h  of  bxisii^css,  niv  di\ision,  though  by 
fhr  the  L'?avlc>:.  "n^ij  ii:-:rc  irirltaz — the  others,  still  less.  I  would 
plan  the  reduction  a*  thvi> :  Let  the  sooDiid  division  be  annihilated, 
and  }jC  di\-idc-d  among:  tLe  others.  The  duties  in  it  are,  two 
chandiers,  a  common  brewer,  and  some  \-ictuallers ;  these,  with 
8on:c  tea  and  spirit  st*x*ks,  are  the  whole  division.  The  two  chand- 
lers I  would  priv  e  to  the  third  or  tobacco  division ;  it  is  the  idlest  of 
UA  alL  That  1  may  secni  impartial,  I  shall  \iillingly  take  under  my 
chartre  the  common  brewer  and  the  victuaUers.  The  tea  and  spirit 
Ktocks  divide  l^etween  the  Bridgend  and  Dumfries  second  divisions. 
Ilicy  have  at  present  but  very  little,  comparatively,  to  do,  and  arc 
quite  adecjuate  to  the  task. 

I  assure  you,  sir,  that  by  my  plan  the  duties  will  be  equally  well 
charged,  and  thus  an  officer's  appointment  sayed  to  the  public.  You 
must  remark  one  thing — ^that  our  common  brewers  are,  every  man 
of  the  111  in  Dumfries,  completely  and  unexceptionally,  fair  traders. 

*  Inserted  in  llr  Graham^s  handwriting. 
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One  or  two  rascally  creatures  are  in  the  Bridgend  division;  but 
besides  being  nearly  ruined,  as  all  smu^fers  deserve,  by  fines  and 
forfeitures,  their  business  is  on  the  most  trifiing  scale  you  can  fancy. 

I  must  beg  of  you,  sir,  shonld  my  p]aa  please  you,  that  you  wUl 
conceal  my  hand  in  it,  and  give  it  as  your  own  thought.  My  warm 
and  worthy  friisid,  Mr  Corbet,  may  think  me  an  impertinent  inter- 
meddlcr  in  his  department ;  and  Mr  Findlater,  my  supervisor,  who 
is  not  only  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  exciseman  in  your 
service,  but  is  also  one  of  the  worthiest  fellows  in  the  universe — he, 
I  knoWj  would  feel  hurt  at  it,  and  as  he  is  one  of  my  most  intimate 
friends,  you  can  easily  figure  how  it  would  place  me  to  have  my 
plan  known  to  be  mine. 

For  further  information  on  the  subject,  permit  me  to  refer  you  to 
a  young  beginner  whom  you  lately  sent  among  us — Mr  Andrew 
Pearson,  a  gentleman  that,  I  am  happy  to  say,  from  manner, 
abilities,  and  attention,  promises,  indeed,  to  be  a  great  acquisition 
to  the  service  of  your  honourable  board, 

This  is  a  letter  of  business :  in  a  future  opportunity  I  may,  and 
most  certainly  will,  trouble  yoQ  with  one  in  my  own  way  a  la 
Pamasse. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  your  much  indebted  and  ever- 
grateful  servant,  Robt,  Bubns. 

P.S. — I  iotacX  to  mention  that,  if  my  plan  takes,  let  me  recom- 
mend to  your  humanity  and  justice  the  presBnt  officer  of  the  second 
division.  He  ia  a  very  good  officer,  and  is  burdened  with  a  family 
of  small  children,  wMoli,  with  some  debts  of  eftrly  days,  crush  him 
much  to  the  ground.  E.  B, 
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Although  my  bed  were  in  yon  moir,  i.  70 
Anoe  mair  I  hail  thee,  thou  gloomy 

December, iii.  206 

And  O  for  ane-and-twenty,  Tarn,  iii.  233 
Anna,  thy  charms  my  bociom  fire,  iv.  65 
A  roso-bnd  by  mr  early  walk,  .  ii.  156 
As  I  was  a  wanaering  ae  micUnimmer 

e'enin', iv.  261 

A'  the  lads  o'  Thomiebank,  .  iv.  254 
Awa',  Whigs,  awa'  I       .  .    iv.  257 

Awa'  wi'  your  witchcn^  o'  beauty's 

alarms,  .  .  .  .  .  iv.  188 
Bannocks  o'  bcar-mcaU  •  •  iv.  273 
Behind    yon    hills    where    Stinsiar 

flowA, L    38 

Behold  the  hour,  the  boat,  arrive — 

iiL  208;  iv.  22 
Blithe,  blithe  and  merry  was  bIic,  .  iL  14X 
Blithe  liAo  I  been  on  yun  hill,  .  iii.  304 
Bonny  laiwic,  will  ye  go,  .        .     iL  118 

Bonny  woe  tiling,  cannio  wee  thing,  iiL  190 
But  lately  Hcon  in  gladfiome  green,  iv.  95 
By  Allan  Htrcam  1  chance<l  to  rove,  iv.  13 
By  yon  coHtlo  wa',  at  the  clone  of  the 

dav iiL  107 

Ca'  tno  yowes  to  the  knowes,  .  iv.  83,  258 
CanHt  thou  leave  me  thus,  mv  Katy  ?  iv.  113 
(ylarinda,  mistress  of  my  8oul,  .  iL  207 
CJomo,  let  me  take  thee  to  my  breast,  iv.  16 
C'-oming  through  the  rye,  poor  body,  iv.  269 
Ckintouted  wi*  little,  and  cantie  wi' 

mair, iv.  113 

Could    aught    of    song   declare    my 

IKiins, iv.    63 

Delujled  Hwain,  the  pleasure,  .  iv.  33 
Dire  wai»  the  hate  at  old  Harlaw,  .  iv.  182 
YktcH  haughty  (laul  invasion  threat  ?  iv.  148 
Duncan  (Jrav  cam  here  to  woo,  .  iiL  258 
Fairent  maitl  on  Devon  banks,  .  iv.  207 
Farewi-el  to  a'  our  Scottish  fame,  .  iv.  206 
Farewell,  thou  fair  day,  thou  green 

earth,  an<l  ye  Hkies,      .        .        .iiL  190 
Farewell,  thou  stream  that  winding 

^*«wis iv.  107 
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Farewell,   ye    dungeona    dark    and 

strong, XL  213 

First  when  Maggy  was  my  care,  .  xv.  266 
Flow  gently,  swoet  Af ton,  amoxig  thy 

green  braes,  .        .        .        .      L  253 

Forlorn,  my  love,  no  comfort  near,  iv.  164 
Frae  the  friends  and  Und  I  love,  .  iii  229 
From  thee,  Eliza,  I  must  go,       .  i  258 

Gane  is  the  day,   and  mirk's   the 

night, iv.  262 

Oat  ye  me,  O  gat  ye  me,  .  .  iv.  270 
Go  fetoh  to  me  a  pint  o'  wine,  .  xL  304 
Had  I  a  cave  on  some  wild  distant 

shore, iv.   11 

Hero   awa',    there  awa',  wandering 

WilMe,  .  .  .  iiL  2107&2, 288 
Here  is  the  glen,  and  here  the  bower,  iv.  71 
Here's  a  health  to  ane  I  lo'e  dear, .  iv.  193 
Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa',  iiL  265 
Here 's  to  thy  health,  my  bonny  lass,  iv.  64 
How  can  my  poor  heart  be  glad,  .  iv.  81 
How  cruel  are  the  parents,  .  iv.  160 
How  long  and  dreaiy  is  the  night,  iv.  92 
How  pleasant  the  banks  of  the  clear 

winduig  Devon,  .  .  .  .  iL  169 
Husband,  husband,  cease  your  strife,  iv.  41 
I  am  a  bard  of  no  regard,  .  .  L  180 
I  am  a  son  of  Mars,  who  have  been 

in  many  wars,  .  .  .  ,  L 171 
I  am  my  mammy's  ac  bairn,  .  iv.  252 
I  bought  my  wife  a  stane  o'  lint,  .  iv.  261 
I  ooft  a  Rtane  o'  haalock  woo',  .  iv.  270 
I  do  confess  thou  art  sae  fair,  .  iiL  231 
I  dreamed  I  lay  where  flowers  were 

springing, L    31 

I  gaed  a  waefu'  gate  yestreen,  .  ilL  86 
1  hao  a  wife  o'  my  ain,  .  .  .  iL  302 
I'll  a^e  ca' in  by  yon  town,  .  iv.  273 
I'll  kiss  thee  yet,  yet,  .  .  .  iL  216 
In  Mauchlino  there  dwells  six  proper 

young  belles,  .  .  .  .  L  97 
In  simmer,  when  the  hay  was  mawn,  iiL  235 
I  once  was  a  maid,  though  I  cannot 

tell  when, L  175 

Is  there,  for  honest  poverty,  .  iv.  129 
It  is  na,  Jean,  thy  bonny  face,  .  iv.  262 
It  was  a'  for  our  rightfu'  king,  ,  iv.  274 
It  was  in  sweet  Senegal  that  my  foes 

did  me  enthral,    .        .        .        .    iv.  268 
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It  was  the  charming  month  of  May,  iv.  105 
It  was  upon  a  TAmfnas  night,  .  i.  69 
Jamie,  come  try  me,  .  .  .  iv.  256 
Jockey's  ta'en  the  parting  kiss,  .  iv.  66 
John  Anderson  my  jo,  John,  .  iii.  101 
Lassie  wi'  the  lint-white  locks,  .  iv.  106 
Last  Mav  a  hraw  wooer  cam  down  the 

lang  glen,  .  .  .  •  iv.  164 
Let  love  sparkle  in  her  e'e,  .  .  iv.  268 
Let  me  lyke  up  to  dight  that  tear,  i.  178 
Let  not  woman  e'er  complain,  .  iv.  93 
Long,  long  the  night,  .  .  iv.  158 
Loud  hlaw  the  fr^ty  breezes,  .  ii.  215 
Louis,  what  reck  I  by  thee  ?  .  iv.  62 
Mark  yonder  pomp  of  costly  fashion,  iv.  160 
Musing  on  the  roaring  ocean,  •  ii.  216 
My  bonny  lass,  I  work  in  brass,  .  i.  179 
My   Chloris,    mark   how  green  the 

groves, iv.  104 

My  father  was  a  farmer  upon  the 

Carrick  border,  O,  .  .  .  L  59 
My  Harry  was  a  gallant  gay,  .  iii.  100 
My  heart  is  a  breaking,  deax  tittie,  iii.  105 
My  heart  is  sair — ^I  dare  na  tell,  iv.    62 

My  heart  is  wae,  and  unco  wae,  .  iL  134 
Mv  heart's   in   the  Highlands,  my 

heart  is  not  here,  .  .  .iii.  101 
My  Peggy's  face,  my  Peggy's  form,  ii.  163 
Kae  gentle  dames,  though  e'er  sae 

fair,     ......      i.  255 

No  churchman  am  I  for  to  rail  and  to 

write, i.    92 

Now  in  her  green  mantle  blithe  nature 

arrays, iii.  210 

Now  rosy  May  comes  in  wi'  flowers,  iv.  17 
Now  spring  has  dad  the  grove  in 

green,  .        .        .        .        :    i^*  ^^^ 

Now  westlin  winds  and  slaughfring 

guns, .^    ^ 

O  aye  my  wife  she  dang  me,  .  iv.  276 
O  bonny  was  yon  rosy  brier,  .    iv.  169 

O  cam  ye  here  the  fi^ht  to  shun,  iii.  102 
Of  a'  the  airts  the  wmd  can  blaw,  .  ii.  270 
O  gin  my  love  were  yon  red  rose,  iii.  306 
O  guid  fue  comes  and  suid  ale  goes,  iv.  277 
Oh,  I  am  come  to  the  low  countrie,  iv.  274 
Oh,  Lady  Mary  Ann  looked  o'er  the 

castle  wa',  .....  iv.  264 
Oh,  Mary,  at  thy  window  bo,     .  i.    68 

Oh,  once  I  loved  a  bonny  lass,  .  i.  24 
O  how  can  I  be  blithe  and  glad,  iii.  231 
O  how  shall  I,  unskilfu',  try,  .  iii.  189 
Oh,  raging  fortune's  withering  blast,  i.  103 
Oh,  saw  ye  my  dear,  my  Phely,  .  iv.  90 
Oh,  Tibbie,  I  hae  seen  the  day,  i.    39 

Oh,  wat  ye  wha's  in  yon  town?  .  iv.  152 
Oh,  were  I  on  Parnassus'  hill,  .  ii  271 
Oh,  wert  thou  in  the  cauld  blast,  .  iv.  195 
Oh,  wha   will    to    Saint    Stephen's 

House, ii.  285 

O  Kenmure's  on  and  awa*,  Willie,  iv.  265 
O  ken  ye  what  Meg  o'  the  Mill  has 

gotten? iii.  290 

O  lassie,  art  thou  sleeping  yet?  iv.  136 

O  lay  thy  loof  in  mine,  lass,  .  .  iv.  66 
O  leeze  mo  on  my  spinning-wheel,  iii.  234 
O  Logan,  sweetly  didst  thou  glide,  iii.  305 
O  lovely  PoUy  Stewart !  .  .  iv.  63 
O  luve  will  venture  in  where  it  dauma  ^ 

wcel  be  seen,       ....    iii.  237 
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O  Mally's  meek,  Mally's  sweet,  .  iv.  67 
O  May,  thy  mom  was  ne'er  so  sweet,  iii.  209 
O   meikle   thinks   my   luve   o'   my 

beauty, iii.  230 

O  mirk,  mirk  is  this  midnight  hour,  iii.  278 
O  my  luve's  like  a  red,  red  rose,  .  iv.  59 
On  a  bank  of  flowers,  in  a  summer 

day, iii.  103 

On  Cessnock  Banks  there  lives  a  lass,  i.  48 
O  open  the  door,  some  pity  to  shew,  iii.  285 
O  Philly,  happy  be  that  day,  .  iv.  110 
O  poortith  cauld,  and  r^tless  love,  iii.  273 
O  sad  and  heavy  should  I  part, .  iv.  272 
O  saw  ye  bonny  Lesley,  .        .    iii.  222 

O   stay,  sweet   warblmg   woodlark, 

stay, iv.  157 

O  steer  her  up  and  baud  her  gaun,  iv.  275 
O  tell  na  me  o'  wind  and  rain,  .  iv.  136 
O  that  I  had  ne'er  been  married,  iv.  278 
O  this  is  no  my  ain  lassie,  .  .  iv.  167 
Out  over  the  Forth  I  look  to  the 

north, iv.    61 

Out  ower  yon  muir,  out  ower  yon 

moss,  .....  iv.  66 
O  wat  ye  wha's  in  yon  town,  .    iv.  135 

O  wha  is  she  that  lo'es  me,  .  iv.  250 
O  whare  did  you  get  that  hauver 

meal  bannock  ?  .  .  .  iv.  252 
O  whistle,  and    111   come  to   you, 

my  Ud,  .  .  .  ii.  213 ;  iv.  14, 166 
O  Willie  brewed  a  peck  o'  maut,  .  iii.  56 
O  wilt  thou  go  wi'  me,  sweet  Tibbie 

Dunbar? iiL    99 

Powers  celestial !  whose  protection,  i  256 
Baving  winds  around  her  blowing,  ii.  215 
Robin  shure  in  hairst,  .  .  .  iv.  277 
Sae  flaxen  were  her  ringlets,  .  iv.  85 
Scots,  wha  hae  wi'  WaUace  bled,  iv.  20,  29 
See  !  the  smoking  bowl  before  us  I  i.  181 
She  is  a  winsome  wee  thing,  .  iii  247 
She's  fair  and  fause  that  causes  my 

smart, iii.  240 

Should    auld    acquaintance    be    for- 
got, ...  ii.  303 ;  iv.    28 
Simmer's  a  pleasant  time,       .        .    iv.  255 
Sir  Wisdom's  a  fool  when  he's  fou,      i  176 
Sleep'st  thou,  or  wak'st  thou,  fairest 

creature? iv.    94 

Stay,  my  charmer,  can  you  leave  me  ?  ii.  214 
Streams  that  glide  in  orient  plains,  ii.  128 
Sweet  closes  the  eve  on  Craigiebum 

Wood, iii.  228 

Sweet  fa's  the  eve  on  Craigiebum,  iii.  229 
Sweetest  May,  let  love  inspire  thee,  iv.  277 
The  bonniest  lad  that  e'er  I  saw,  .  iv.  272 
The  Catrine  woods  were  yellow  seen,  i.  157 
The  day  returns,  my  bosom  bums,  ii.  288 
The  deil  came  fidcuing  through  the 

town, iii.  217 

The  gloomy  night  is  gathering  fast,  i.  310 
Their   groves    o'    sweet    myrtle    let 

foreign  lands  reckon,  .  .  .  iv.  158 
The  laddies  by  the  banks  o' Nith,  iii.  77 
The  last  time  I  came  o'er  the  moor,  iii.  299 
The  lazy  mist  hangs  from  the  brow  of 

thehUl, ii.  300 

The  lovely  lass  o'  Inverness,  .  iv.  58 
The     noble     Maxwells     and     their 

powers, iii.  234 

The  ploughman  he's  a  bonny  lad,       iv.  25i 
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niere  lived  a  oarle  on  Kdlyboin 

BnM, iv.  267 

There '■  aald  Bob  Moxrifl  that  wodi 

in  yon  glen,  .  .  .  .  iii.  257 
There's  waw,  bmw  Uda  on  Yanow 

hnei, iii.  274 

There's  nought  bat  oare  on  OTeiy 

hand, i.   90 

There  waa  a  bonny  lais,  and  a  bonny, 

bonny  lais, iv.  278 

There  was  a  lad  waa  bom  in  Kfle,  i.  96 
There  was  a  lass,  and  she  was  nir,  iiu  908 
There  was  a  lass,  they  oa'd  her  Mog,  iy.  253 
There  was  onoe  a  dsy,  but  old  Time 

then  was  young,         •  .    ir.  219 

There  wore  five  carlines  in  the  south,  iii.  79 
There  wore  three*kin^  into  the  east,  i.  60 
The  small  birds  rejoioe  in  the  green 

leaves  returning,  .  .  .  IL  2S1 
The  wniling  curing  oomes  in  r^oioing,  iii.  239 
The  Thames  flows  proudly  to  the  sea»  iii.  105 
The  tither  mom,  when  I  forlorn,  .  iv.  260 
The  woaiy  pund,  the  weary  pund,  iv.  261 
Thickest  night,  o  erhans  my  dwelling  I  ii,  214 
Thine  am  I,  my  faithf ^  fair,  .  iii  97 
Though  cruel  fate  should  bid  us  jMzi,  L  261 
Though  women's  minds  like  winter 

winds, iv.  259 

Thou  hast  left  me  over,  Jamie !  .  iv.  26 
To  thee,  loved  Kith,  thy  gladsome 

plains, iv.  133 

TiTie-hearted  was  he,  the  sad  swain 

o' the  Yarrow,         .  iii  286 

Tom  again,  thou  fair  ELisa,  .  .  iii.  236 
Twas  oven — tho   dewy   fields  were 

grocn, i,  287 

'Twos  in  the  seventeen  hundcr  year,  iv.  144 
Twas  na  her  bonny  bluo  o'o  was  my 

ruin, iv.  159 

XTp  in  tho  moniinK'a  no  for  me,  iv.  2i>:j 

Vy  wi*  tho  carles  o'  J>y8art,  .  .  iv.  20C 
Woo  is  iiiy  heart,  and  the  tear's  in 

iny  e'e iv.    04 

Wee  Willie  Ciray,   and  his   leather 

wallet, iv.  276 

Wha  is  that  at  my  bower-door?  iv.  259 


WhaMhaeyebeenaaebiraw,  lad?  ir.  257 
What  can  a  yooag  laiift,  irhat  ihaU^^ 

a  young  lanie,  .  •  •  •  iii.  230 
WhatwinidoginmjhMgiedie?  ir.  2B6 
Wha  will  buy  mj  tropin  7  .  .  iv.  196 
When  douds  in  akiM  do  oome  to- 

getfaar, i.  lOS 

When  first  I  came  to  Stewart  Kyle,  i  100 
When  first  I  saw  fMrJeanie's  face,  iii.  88 
When  Guildford  good  our  pilot  stood,  ii.  39 
When  o'er  the  hul  the  ea^em  star — 

iii  244,  257 
When  roqrmom  oomM  in  wi'  showers — 

iiL   99 
When  wUd  war's  deadly  blast  waa 

blawn, iiL  280 

When  winter's  wind  was   Uawing 

cauld, iv.  271 

Whore  are  the  joys  I  hao  mot  in  the 

morning?  .  .  .  .  ir.  27, 32 
Where,  bxaving  angiy  winter's  stomas,  ii.  163 
Where  Cart  rins  zowin'  to  the  sea,  iii.  239 
Where  live  ye,  my  bonny  laas?  .  iv.  263 
While  larks  wi^little  wins,  .  ir.  10 
Whom  will  ye  send  to  London  town?  iv.  138 
Why,  why  tell  thy  lover?  .  .  ir.  165 
Willie  Wastle  dwelt  on  Tweed,  iiL  238 
Will  ye  go  to  the  Indies,  my  Mazy?  L  257 
Wilt  tlum  be  my  deaxio  ?  .  ,  ir,  (Si 
Ye  banks,  and  braes,  and  streams^ 

around, iiL  248 

Ye  banks  and  braes  o*  bonny  Doon,  iiL  238 
Ye  flowery  banks  o' bonny  Doon.  •  iL  22 
Ye  nllants  bright,  I  redo  ye  ri^t,  iiL  101 
Ye  Jaoobites  by  name,  give  an  ear, 

give  an  ear,  .  .  .  .  iv.  261 
Yo  're  weloomo  to  despot,  Dumourier,  iiL  291 
Ye  sons  of  old  KiUie,  assembled  by 

WiUio, L286 

Yostroen  I  got  a  pint  o'  wine,  .  iiL  293 
Yon  vrild  mossy  mountains  sao  lofty 

and  wide,  .  .  .  .  .iiL  233 
Young  Janiio,  pride  of  a'  the  plain,  iv.  269 
Young  Jockey  was  tho  blithest  lad,  iv.  259 
Young  Peggy  blooms  our  bonniest 

lass, L201 
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Aberdeen,  Boms  at,  ii.  190. 

Aberfeldy,  the  falls  at,  ii.  118. 

Adaib,  Dr  James  M.,  accompanies  Bums  to 
Harvicston,  ii.  143,  319. 

Addinoton,  Mr  Henr^  [Lord  Sidmouth], 
Ycrses  by,  on  Bums,  li.  129 ;  iv.  150. 

Alton,  riycr,  celebrated  by  Bums,  i.  253. 

Aiken,  Andrew,  poem  addressed  to,  i.  249. 

,  Miss  Grace,  i.  104;  ii  104;  iv.  190. 

,  Mr  Bobert,  writer  in  Ayr,  i.  136, 

161 ;  account  of,  230,  232 ;  letter  to,  239 ; 
297;  letter  to,  325;  ii.  201,  258;  iv.  226, 
236. 

AiKBLiK,  Rachel,  ii.  70,  85. 

,  Bobert,  a  young  friend  of  Bums, 

ii.  68 ;  accompanies  Bums  on  a  tour,  70 : 
letters  to,  93,  99,  108,  166;  anecdote  told 
by,  166;  letters  to,  234,  260,  266,  272, 
274,  313;  iii.  39,  73;  visits  Bums  at 
Ellisland,  142 ;  letters  to,  204,  301. 

Adtblie's  map  of  Scotland,  iii.  159. 

Airds  Hill,  adventure  of  Bums  at,  iv.  6. 

Albany,  Bonny  Lass  of,  a  Jacobite  effusion, 

11.  Xo4. 

Alexander,  Wilhelmina,  of  Ballochmylc, 

i.  286;  letter  to,  337. 
Alison,  Bov.  Archibald,  iii.  160. 
Allan,  David,  painter,  iii.  281 ;  iv.  159, 162. 
Alloway  Kirk,  ui.  142,  146,  150. 
AhiwicK,  Bums  at,  ii.  86. 
American  war,  ballad  on,  ii.  39. 
Anderson,  Dr  James,  editor  of  the  Bee, 

iiL136;  letter  to,  137. 
'  Anna,'  a  song  upon,  iii.  293. 
Abgyle,  Duke  oi,  anecdote  of,  iv.  292. 
Association  theory  of  beauty,  iii.  161. 
Athole,     Duke     of,     entertains     Bums, 

ii.  119. 
AuLD,  Bev.   Mr,  minister  of  Mauchlinc, 

i.  134,  277 ;  iu.  48. 
Ayr,  Bums  resides  at,  in  boyhood,  i.  13. 
Ayton,  Sir  Bobert,  a  song  by,  iii  232. 

Bacon,  of  Brownhill  Inn,  iv.  39. 

Baillie,  Lady  Grizcl — a  ballad   of   hers 

quoted,  iv.  72. 
Baillie,  Miss  Lesley,  song  upon,  iii.  222, 

225,247. 
Baibd,  Bev.  George,  letter  to,  iii.  166. 


Balfoub,  Mr  James,   a  noted  singer  of 

Scottish  songs,  iv.  30. 
Ballads,    ancient,    Bums*s  admiration  of, 

i.  101. 
Ballanttne,  John,  Esq.,  of  Ayr,  i.  239, 

313 ;  letters  to,  ii.  9, 17,  22, 34 ;  anecdote 

of,  iii.  47. 
Ballochmylc,  adventure  of  Bums  at,  L  286. 
Balmerino'b  dirk,  iv.  58. 
Banff,  Bums  at,  iL  129. 
Banks  of  Helicon,  an  old  tune,  iv.  29. 
Bannockbum,  Bums  on  the  field  of,  ii.  112. 
Baptism,  anecdote  of  a,  in  Bums's  house, 

in.  272. 
Babclat,  Mr,  a  Berean  minister,  iii.  102. 
Beqbie,  Ellison,  1.  47 ;  letters  to,  50. 
Beoo,  Mrs  (Isabella  Bums),  sister  of  the 

T)oet,  i.  36,  61,  72,  79,  80. 
Belles  of  Mauchlinc,  i.  97. 
Benson,  Miss  (Mrs  Basil  Montagu),  letter 

to,  iii.  283 ;  anecdote  reported  by,  iv.  47. 
Beugo,  Mr,  engraver  of  Bums's  portrait, 

ii.  32;  letter  to,  283. 
BlGOAB,  Misses,  Kirkoswald,  i.  30. 
BiBTWXiiSTLE,   Alexander,    Esq.,    iii.    78; 

iv.  140. 
Blacklock,  Dr  Thomas,   the   blind  poet, 

i.  310,339;  ii.  24;  letter  to,  299;  epistle 

from,  iii.  64 ;  epistle  to,  65 ;  verse  epistle 

from,  136. 
Blackstock,  Miss  Jane,  song  upon,  iii.  275. 
Blair,  Bums  visits  the  Duke  of  Athole  at, 

ii.  119. 
Blaib,  Bev.  Huffh,  i.  340;  ii.  52,  60;  letter 

to,  67 ;  letter  oy  him  to  Bums,  67. 
Blaib,  Sir  J.  H.,  elegy  on,  ii.  101. 
Blane,  John,  ffau(Unian  to  Bums,  i.  147. 
Bloomfield,  Bobert,  thepoet,  iii.  270. 
Bonny  Doon,  a  song,  ii.  22. 
Books  bought  by  Bums  from  Mr  Peter  Hill, 

iiL158. 
Books  road  by  Bums  in  early  life,  i.  6, 

350. 
BowMAEEB,  Bev.  Dr,  of  Dunso,  ii.  71,  86. 
Boyd,  Bev.  WiUiam,  of  Fenwick,  i.  226. 
Bbbadalbane,  Earl  of,  satirised  by  Bums, 

i.  262. 
Bbice,  Mr  David,  letters  to,  i.  2G0. 
Brow,  Bums  at,  for  sea-bathing,  iv.  202. 
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Btoinr,  Dr  John,  Mithor  of  BrovnoniaB 
iiysX4an,  u.  106. 

BBOV5,  Mr  Samuel,  letter  to,  u.  2G0L 

,  BictULTd,  «ji  earlj  friend  of  Bamit 

L  33,  55;  u.  185,  227,  230;  letlca  to, 
232,  240,  219 ;  iii.  35,  74. 

Brownliill  Inn,  Boms  at,  ir.  39. 

BnuLT  Water,  Falls  of,  ruited  by  Boma, 
ii.  120 :  TerKi  on,  122. 

Bbccc,  Michael,  the  poet,  iiL  106. 

,  Mn,  oi  CUckxDannan.  iL  I5L 

,  ilubert   his  sword.  Boras  knii^ted 

bj.    iL   152L      'Address  to  his  Men  at 
Bannockborn,*  ir.  20. 

*Braoe*s  Addrw'— JSootetrAa  Aa«,ibc  C^ 
cvmstanoes  of  its  oompositioii,  ir.  2fk 

BCCHAK.  Earl  of,  a  5,  26;  letter  to,  2G; 
inritation  from  and  letter  to,  iiL  1{<6; 
letter  to,  ir.  45. 

BccHA5lTErt,  Borns's  aeooont  of  the,  L  9L 

Btbx,  Mr  Robert,  architect,  iiL  214. 

BCKlTEft,  Mr  James,  of  Montrose,  letters  of 
the  poet  to,  L  81,  94,  304 ;  visited  by  the 
poet,  iL  132;  letter  to,  iiL  11;  ir.  206; 
•ends  help  to  Barns,  208;  his  generous 
offen  to  Mrs  K  Barns,  223. 

Bi'RNEA,  Mr  James,  of  Montrose  (second  of 
the  namcK  iL  132 ;  ir.  207. 

Bl'BNET,  Biza,  daughter  of  Lord  Monboddo, 
iLlO,  11, 13;  iiL  l.W. 

Bcu.vii,  Agnes,  mother  of  the  poet,  L  20, 
340.310;  iv.  234. 

BcKNis  AgneA  and  AnnabelL^  sisters  of  the 
poet,  L  30,  340. 

BuR5K,  Elizabeth,  a  daughter  of  tlie  poet, 
iii.  254  ;  iv.  175,  184. 

BuBXrt,  Elixabcth,  two  children  of  Burns  so 
named,  iv.  'MfJ. 

BUBNrt,  Francis  Wallace,  the  poet's  second 
son,  }»fm,  iii.  .'>1  ;  iv.  2iil. 

BlKN.-*.  ^IilU-rt,  l»n»th#r  of  the  poet,  i.  5, 
l.K,  tt-J,  UiA,  'Ml,  'M7  ;  l«^tur  to,  ii.  l.^S, 
217  ;  JtoluTt  JJurii.s  K-nds  money  to,  25^^  ; 
wriU'H  to  K.  IJunH,  'MKi ;  Ittter  to,  iiL 
I*:^ ;  remarks  by,  on  |>olitical  time-servers, 
271  :  Ktter  to,'iv.  !?0'» ;  letter  from,  222; 
conduct  at  his  Ijmtlur's  death,  22^1; 
lett<;r  of,  to  Mr  (Jeor^jo  Tliomson,  228; 
his  edition  of  the  jx>etV  works,  2;W,  2M. 

Burns,  James  (Uencaini,  the  j>oet'8  youngest 
Burvivinjj  son,  iv.  2'M. 

BriiNs,  Mi>«.  iii.  lOM;  iv.  242. 

-,  Mr  Uohi'rt,  th»!   \x>ct'A  eldest  son, 

iii.  2S»;  iv.  til,  12«;,  128,  LMl. 

BiIiNM,  Mn*  lli^lK-rt,  the  poet'rf  wife  (Kec 
aIho  Mkan'),  ill.  (Ii,  V.V>,  MH,  2.V4;  iv. 
121,  12S,  174,  2iir>,  'J^fJ,  22:i,  2;^),  2:J2. 

BuUNrt,  llolK'it,  tlic  poet,  lii.s  ancestry,  i. 
34.'{ ;  parentage  and  early  dayn,  2 ;  his 
first  love,  r»,  2.*i ;  books  reatl  by  him  in 
boyhood,  r,,  10,  11,  ]2,  U,  15,  32,  350, 
351  ;  early  companions,  3,  4 ;  anecdote 
of  hirt  birth,  *J  ;  at  Kirkoswald  school, 
25 ;  at  Irvine,  33,  53  ;  early  love  affairs, 
'M ;  musical  accouiplishments  of,  C2 ; 
BoWr  habits  in  early  life,  82 ;  as  a 
farmer  and  man  of  business,  K3;  (also 
iii.  131,  ];i^i,  137);  severe  illness  and 
lH»nitential  reH«'ctions,  84 ;  as  a  free- 
mason, iri,  2H4  ;  acquaintance  with 
Jean  Aruiour,  07;    fir^t   determination 


of  his  mind  to  Hientore,  96 ; 
fedina  and  habits,  160  (also  ii.  46, 190, 
219;  liL  40,  55,  83) ;  eoUecte  mooej  for 
his  poems  at  Mjiybole,    297;    visits  Si 
Margaxefs     ffiU,      307 ;      eontemplates 
emi^Btion  to  the  West  Indies,  236,  238, 
253»  290,  296,   312,  321,  337;  trooUes 
oonnected    with    hu    paasian   for   Jesa 
Armour,   235,   242,  2&;    pnUisfaes  his 
poems,  291 ;  first  criticism  on  his  poems, 
336;    metres    of    Bams,    358;    sale    of 
Kihnaxnodc  edition  of  the  poems,  361; 
eomes  to  Edinborgh,    iL    1 ;    reeeptioa 
bjr  the  Edinbor^g^  literati,  10;  penonal 
sppearanoe    and    conversatioa  in    Edin- 
burgh, 14;    at  Smellie's  printing-iMffice, 
29 ;  portrait  of,  by  Nasmjrth,  31 ;  raises 
a  monument  to  Bobot  F^rrnsson,  35 ;  as 
a  lion  of  the  season,  48 ;  deacripti<m  of, 
at  Dr  BUf^lock's,  51;   meeting  of  Sir 
Walter   Scott  and    Barns,    55;    seoond 
edition  of  his  poems  paUished,  61 ;  toar 
in  the  south  of  Seotland,  70-^ ;  trip  to 
West    Highlands,    92;    TTigMim^l    tour, 
109-133 ;  trip  to  Harvieston,  142 ;  feding 
for  fine  scenerr,  153 ;  aoqoaintanoe  with 
Mrs  M'Lehose  {Ciarimda),  173 ;  im>ointed 
to  a  situation  in  the  Excise,  227;  takes 
a  faim  in  Dumfriesshire,  243;  oonfirms 
his  union  with  Jean  Armour,  260  ;  oom> 
menoes  residence  at  TJI island,   265;   be- 
comes exciseman  of  his  district,  iii.  51 ; 
manner    of    performing    his    duty,  71 ; 
breaks  his  arm,  171 ;  gives  up  his  farm, 
and    removes    to    Dumfries,    200 ;    his 
acrimony  and  its  source,  179,  253;   his 
manner  of   life  in   Dumfries,   259 ;    his 
political  manifestations,  263;  escapes  of 
political  feeling,   2m ;    reprimanded   hy 
the  Excise  Board,  267;   sufferings  from 
bad  times,    iv.    1  ;    excursion  with  Mr 
Syme    through   Galloway,   2 ;    exaspera- 
tions.  7 ;    his  favourite   walks,   13,  Gl ; 
anecdoto   of,    connected   with   a   library, 
34  ;  imj)romptus,  40 ;  gives  an  imprudent 
toast,  47  ;  offends  and  quarrels  with  Mrs 
Kiddel,  49 ;  democratic  effusions,  77 :  a 
I>oetical  goddess,  89 ;  his  in»)uciant  cha- 
ract-er,  115  ;  his  style  of  housekeeping  at 
Dumfries,   120;    his  daily  life  in  Dum- 
fries,   126 ;     adventure    at    Ecclefechan, 
I'M;    nedect  of,  by  the  mimstry,  150; 
liis  moral  habits,  174;  his  health  hitaUy 
injured,   183;   his  death,    210;    funeral, 
211  ;     remarks    on    his    charstcter    and 
talents,  219;    his  debts,   222;    exertions 
in  behalf  of  his  family,  224;   his  works 
edited  by  Dr  Currie,  230 ;  monument  to, 
2^55 ;  versicles  of,  2iU5 ;  reputation  in  his 
latter     years,     301  ;      subscriptions    for 
Burns's    family,    306 ;    bibbographv    of 
Bums,  314  ;  supplementary  letters,  ^26. 

Burns,  William,  brother  of  the  poet,  iii.  12 ; 
letters  to,  13,  23,  25,  75,  111 ;  death  of, 
137. 

Burns,  William,  father  of  the  poet,  i.  2, 
8,  9,  11,  15 ;  foresees  his  son's  ^nius, 
22 ;  letter  of  the  poet  to,  55  ;  last  illness, 
77 ;  Mrs  Begg's  recollections  of,  79 ; 
death,  80 ;  epitaph  on,  by  tho  poet,  80 ; 
his  religious  sentiments,  122. 
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Burns,  William  Niool,  the  poefs  second 
son,  bom,  ill.  173 ;  iv.  161,  231. 

BuBHBY  Maitland, ,  Eso.,  iv.  141. 

,  Mr  John,  entertains  Bums,  iv.  55 ; 

3naiTel  with,  138, 141 ;  his  Lamentation, 
44,197;  epitaph  on,  247. 
Business,  Bonis  as  a  man  of,  i.  83 ;  iii.  131, 
133, 137. 

Cadbll  and  Bavdsb,  Messrs,  of  London, 
publish  the  poet's  works,  iv.  229;  en- 
ga^  Mr  Gilbert  Bums  on  an  improved 
edition,  233. 

Caledonian  Hunt,  gentlemen  of,  subeeribe 
for  Bums's  poems,  ii.  63;  dedloftllon 
to,  62. 

Cameron,  Omeron,  story  of,  ii.  151. 

Campbell,  Hay,  lord  advocate,  ii.  44. 

,  Mary  {Highland  Mary),  account 

of,  i.  252;  parting  of  Bums  with,  254; 
question  regarding  the  date  of  Bums's 
attachment  to,  254r-257,  320-^24 ;  death 
of,  321 ;  anniversary  of  her  death  in 
1789,  iiL  63 ;  poem  on,  63 ;  final  investi- 
gation of  i^e  date,  316;  song  UT>on 
(<  Highland  Mary'),  248. 

Candlish,  Mr  James,  letters  to,  iL  46, 225 ; 
allusion  to,  iii.  19. 

Canongate  Kilwinning  Lodge  of  Free- 
masons, ii.  5. 

Cardonnel,  Mr,  antiquary,  envelope 
addressed  to,  iii.  70. 

Carfras,  Rev.  Mr  P.,  letter  from,  iii.  15 ; 
letter  to,  18. 

'Carlines,  the  Five,'  an  election  ballad, 
iu.  79. 

Carlini,  the  melancholy,  iv.  70. 

Carlisle,  Bums  at,  ii.  86. 

Carltle,  Thomas,  iv.  134,  220. 

Carrick  coast,  i.  25,  26. 

Carron  Works,  Bums  passes,  ii.  110 ;  visited 
by  Bums,  142. 

CaiTonades,  four,  bought  by  Bums,  and 
sent  to  France,  iiL  218. 

Cathoart,  Miss,  ii.  124. 

Chalmers,  Miss  Margaret,  ii.  112 ;  letters 
to,  141, 162 ;  songs  upon,  163 ;  letter  to, 
164:  her  character,  165;  letters  to,  168, 
177, 181,  199,  227,  242,  254,  286. 

Chalmers,  Mr  William,  writer  in  Ayr, 
i.  299,  339 ;  ii.  13. 

Chloris  (Jean  Lorimer),  songs  on,  iii.  229 ; 
iv.  85,  94;  verses  to,  98;  ner  story,  96; 
songs  upon,  104,  106. 

Clark,  William,  a  servant  of  Bums,  iii.  132. 

Clarke,  Mr  James,  teacher,  iiL  178;  letters 
to,  211,  215^  besought  for  a  return  of 
lent  money,  iv.  189;  letter  from,  189; 
letter  to,  201;  222. 

Clarke,  Mr,  musician,  iL  159,  217 ;  letters 
to,  iii.  220 ;  225 ;  iv.  9 ;  jocular  allusions 
to,  10 ;  letter  to,  asking  his  inteiference 
in  a  quarrel,  48, 167. 

Cleohorn,  Mr  Bobert,  letter  to,  ii.  251. 

Clunie,  Bev.  Mr,  a  song  sung  b^^  iv.  83. 

Cochrane,  Grisel,  anecdote  of,  ii.  113. 

CooKBURN,  Lord,  iv.  228. 

,  Mrs,  L  30;  iiL  310. 

Coldstream  Bridge,  Bums  at,  iL  72. 

Collins'8  Ode  to  Evening,  imitated  by 
BaiDB,  iiL  187. 


Combe,  Mr  George,  his  phrenological  view 

of  Bums's  character,  iv.  310. 
Commonplace-book  of  Bums,  1783,  1.  72, 

90,  95,  99, 160. 
Commonplaoe-book,  1787,  iL  58. 

,  1788,  ii.  267. 

Communion,  circumstances  attending  ad- 
ministration of,  in  Scotland,  L  268. 
Constable,  Lady  Winifred  Maxwell,  iiL  76 ; 

letters  to,  84, 176 ;  song  upon,  234. 
'  Contented  wi'  little,  and  cantie  wi'  mair,'  a 

song  representing  Bums's  own  character, 

iv.  113, 115. 
,  Copland,  Mrs,  of  Dumfries,  iv.  190. 
'  Cotter's  Satnrdav  Night,'  account  of  that 

poem,  i.  143 ;  the  poem,  161 ;  ii.  72,  130 ; 

picture  of  bv  David  Allan,  iv.  162. 
Covenant,  Solemn  League  and,    epigram, 

iv.  243. 
CowPEB,    the   poet,   Bums's  opinion   of, 

IV.     LfUm 

Cox,  Mr  Bobert,  paper  by,  on  Bums's 
head,  iv.  313. 

Craig,  Mrs,  visited  by  Bums  when  at 
Brow,  iv.  209. 

Craigiebum  Wood,  iii.  228. 

Craik,  Miss,  of  Arbigland,  iii.  283;  iv.  7. 

Cranium  of  Bums,  iv.  309. 

Crawford,  Bobert,  the  pastoral  poet,  iv.  25, 
284. 

Crawford,  Thomas,  of  Cartsbum,  iL  250. 

Creech,  Mr  William,  publisher,  ii.  5; 
letter  to,  77 ;  tedious  settlement  of 
accounts  with,  172,  199,  200 ;  sum  paid 
by,  to  Bums,  248;  satirical  sketch  of, 
ilL  3;  a  new  settling  of  accounts,  12; 
'  at  last  amicable  and  fair,'  21 ;  letter  to, 
36 ;  Bums  takes  revenge  upon,  177. 

Cririe,  Bev.  Dr,  iL  294. 

Crochailan  Fendbles,  ii.  30. 

Crombie,  Alexander,  iii.  158. 

Cromek,  Bobert,  his  'Beliqucs  of  Bums' 
quoted,  ii.  53,  276. 

'  Cromlet's  Lilt,'  anecdote  of,  iv.  286, 

Cruikshank,  Miss  Jenny,  '  Beauteous  rose- 
bud,' iL  155. 

Cruikshank,  Mr  William,  letter  to,  ii. 
146 ;  Bums  lodges  with,  155 ;  letters 
to,  233,  308;  noticed,  iiL  29;  epigram 
upon,  iv.  242. 

Cunningham,  Allan— his  *  Life  and  Works 
of  Bums*  referred  to,  i.  vii.  ;  quoted, 
iL  22;  corrected,  235,  320;  quoted,  72, 
126. 191, 192,  201,  283. 

Cunningham,  a  player  and  poet,  iv.  283. 

,  Lady  E.,  letter  to,  iii.  171. 

■ ,  Mr  Alexander,  a  friend  of 

the  poet,  ii.  50;  letter  to,  iii.  28;  letter 
from,  114;  letters  to,  114, 130, 167. 178, 
230,  280 ;  song  on  an  event  in  his  life,  iv. 
11 ;  letter  to,  56 ;  song  addressed  to,  168 ; 
letter  to,  204 ;  his  exertions  for  the  family 
of  Bums,  224. 

Cunninghams,  Mr,  of  Enterkin,  ii.  284. 

Curling,  a  game  on  the  ice,  L  189. 

CURRIE,  Dr  James,  i.  9 ;  iv.  134,  224 ; 
publication  of  lus  edition  of  Bums's 
works,  230. 

Daxb,  Lord,  Bums  dines  with,  L  328. 
Daily  life  of  Bums  at  Dnmfiriee,  iv.  126. 
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Dalgamock,  aUnsion  to^  in  ft  song,  iv.  167. 
Dalbymple,  I>r  WiUiam,  i.  9,  14,  126; 

ftnecdote  of,  iii.  48. 
Dalbthfle,  James,  Eeq.,  of  Onngefield, 

ii.  4,  6;  letter  to,  a 
Dalrrmplc,  school  of,  attended  by  Bums, 

i.  12. 
Dalbykple,  Sir  John,  ii.  30. 
Dalzell,  John,  of  Bamcroch,  iv.  4. 
Davidboh,  Betty,  her  legendary  lore,  i.  3, 

10. 
Davidsox,  John,  *  Sontcr  Johnny,'  ilL  153. 
Davies,  Miss,  letter  to,  iii.  189;  songs  to, 

189 ;  letter  to,  191 ;  fate  of,  192. 
I>ean  of  Facol^^,  the,  a  satirical  ballad, 

iv.  182. 
Debts  of  Bums,  iv.  222. 
Delaky,  Captain,  iii.  192. 
Delia,  an  ode,  iii.  29. 
Dklolmb  on  the  English  Constitution,  a 

copy  of,  anecdote  of,  iv.  35. 
I>emooratic  effusion  of  Bums,  iv.  78. 
sentiments  of  Bums  in  1793-4, 

iv.  77-81. 
Dempsteb,  George,  of  Dunnichcn,  i.  187. 
De  Peysteb,   Colonel,  versified   note  to, 

iv.  185. 
Dissipation  in  country  towns  of  Bums's 

time,  iiL  202. 
Distillers,  Scotch,  L  206 ;  iv.  293. 
Distress,  national,  in  1793,  iv.  1, 181. 
D<^,  Bums's,  iii.  29. 

Domestic  circumstances  of  Bums  at  Dum- 
fries, iv.  120. 
Doon,  river,  ii.  22;  iii.  151,  238. 
DouoLAfl,  Mr  William,  liiu  inquiry  into  the 

date  of  Bums's  attAchmcnt  to  Highland 

Mary,  i.  254 ;  ii.  217. 
DovK,  John,  innkeeper  in  Manchlinc,  i.  171. 
Dramatic  writing   i-owmmcndcd  to  Burn?, 

iv.  87. 
Dnimlanri^,    woodj^    of — verses    on     tlioir 

destnictiun,  iv.  171. 
DuL'MMONi),  yir^,  of  Forth,  ii,  MO. 
DurxJKOX,  Mr,  a  poet,  ii.  71. 
'Dumbarton  Dnims,'  a  tune,  iv.  2.'<8. 
Dumfries,  Burns  at,  ii.  Sl>;  tlioatrc  in,  iii. 

02-  Bums  rcmovey  to,  "202;  his  .stylo  of 

living  then*  (17'J2),  251) ;  lett<>r  to  magis- 
trates of,  2H-1;  lil)rar>'  at,  iv.   ."1;  kin^^'.s 

])irthday  (1701)  celeliratcd  at,  72;  Bums's 

style  of  living  at,  120;  Bums's  daily  life 

at,    120;    \oruntccrs    at,    117;     Bums'a 

funeral  at,  211. 
Dumfrie.s  election,  ballad  on  tlie,  iii.  77;  a 

second  balljul  on,  70;   description  of  in 

verse,  121. 
DujJOUBiER,  Ocncral,  iii.  204. 
Dunbar,  Bums  at,  ii.  84. 
Dunbar,   Mr  William,  ii.   31;   letters  to, 

45,  253;  iii.  93,  150). 
DuNCAV,  William,  recommended  by  Bums, 

iii.  1-K). 
DuNDAS,    Ivord    President,   vcrse.s  on    ttio 

death  of,  ii.  178. 
DUNDA-S,  Mr  Hear}',  ii.  121. 
Dimfcrmline,  Bums  at,  ii.  153. 
DuNLOP,    Mrs,    of    Dunlop,   becomes    the 

friend  of  Bums,  i.  33,3 ;  letters  to,  334 ; 
U.  18,  46,  47,  06,  200,  2lr,,  2A2,  268,  269, 
261,  205,  277,  280,281,292,^K>9,^JOi,^J«^-, 


iiL  16,  25,  40,  54,  82,  90,  94,  118,  130, 
153,  172,  173,  198,  221,  341,  246,  266, 
269,  bU;  iv.  73, 122,  177,  205jriv©8  up 
Bums's  letters  for  publication,  z26. 

Duxw,  Jean,  a  suspected  ocmtrabandist, 
iii.  73. 

Dunscore,  parish  kirk  of,  iii.  40. 

Dunse,  Burns  at,  ii.  70,  81. 

Ecdefechan,  Bums  atjin  a  snow-storm, 

iv.  134;  the  lass  of,  770. 
Edoab,    Mr    John,   letters   to,    iii    15G; 

iv.  IM. 
Edinburgh,  Bums  arrives  in,  ii  3 ;  Address 

to,  10^  society  in,  in  1787,  48;  Bums's 

final  visit  to,  iii.  204. 
EoLiNTOUN,  Earl  of,  letter  to,  ii.  16;  63. 
Eliza,  a  heroine  of  Bums,  i.  258. 
Ellisland,  a  farm  in  Dumfriesshire,  taken 

hv  Burns,  ii.  244;  he  commences  living 

there,    265;   description   of,  278;    oere- 

monial  at  entering  tne  nev  house,  iii.  51 ; 

crop  sold  at,  185 ;  character  as  a  farm,  200; 

quitted  by  Bums,  201. 
Elphixstoke,    James,    epinam    on    his 

translation  of  Martial,  iL  196. 
£n|flish     gentlemen,    two,    visit     Bums, 

iii.  184. 
Erskine,  Hon.  AndroTr,  iii,  6,  226;  post- 
script from,  277;  his  death,  iv.  36. 
Erseikb,  Hon.  Henry,  it  5;  letter  to,  41; 

sketch  of,  45;  displaced  from  the  dcanship 

of  FaculfrjT,  iv.  181. 
Erskine,  f.  F.,  Esq.,  letter  to,  iii.  295. 
Excise,  a  situation  in,  for  Biutis,  iu  202; 

applies  for  an  appoinloncnt  in  his  own 

district,  iii.  60. 
Excise  Board  reprimands  Bums,  iii.  267. 
Kxcnrsions,    dates   of   Bums's,   examined, 

ii.  310. 
Eyemouth,    Bums  made  royal-arch  mason 

at,  ii.  8.3. 

Falconer,  William,  author  of  The  Ship- 

trrcclcy  iii.  05. 
Falkirk,  Bums  at,  ii.  110. 
FruorsoN,     Dr    A.,     entertains     Bumi?, 

ii.  55. 
FEBGrBSoy,    Alexander,   of  Craigdarroch, 

iii.  57,  00,  8:^,  138. 
Fergussox,  Mrs,  of  Craigdarroch,  ii.  293. 
,    Kohert,    the    Scottish    poet, 

i.  2C0;  Li.  35, 36;  verses  under  the  portrait 

of,  37;  described  by  Peter  »Stuart,  iii.  53" 

account  for  his  monument,  214. 
Fcrintosh  "whisky,  i.  205. 
Ferrier,  Miss,  verses  to,  ii.  104. 
FiNDLATER,  Mr  Alexander,  a  brother-officer 

and  friend  of  Bums,  iii  2G9;  iv.  174, 192, 

FiNDLAY,  Mr  James,  trains  Bums  for  the 

Excise,  ii.  252. 
Fleming,  Agnes  \My  Nannie  Of],  i.  38, 

352. 
Flint,  Kirsty,  a  singer  of  songs  to  Bums, 

iii.  106. 
*  Flower  of  Yarrow,  the,*  iv.  285. 
F0NTENELI.E,    MisSj    an    actress,    addrc^ 

written  for  her,  liL  249;  letter  to,  250; 

epigram  upon,  251 ;  address  for  iv.  178. 
\^QX,<3,J.,\.266;  sketch  of,  iii  25. 
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FfLABEE'8  bftutboy,  ir.  19, 26i 

YiiBn'  Cano  Hermitage,  verses  in,  IL  273; 

second  version,  306. 
Frugality,  apostrophe  to,  iii  24 
Fuga,  writ  in  mkUkUume,  against  Boras, 

iL105. 
FuLLABTON,  Colonel,  i  19i;  iii.  132;  letter 

to,  188. 
lyors.  Fall  of,  ii.  126. 

Gaiksbobouoh,  anecdote  of  a  piotnre  by, 

iL125. 
Gala  Water,  song  upon,  iii  274. 
Galloway,  Earl  of,  iv.  4, 137, 196,  247. 
Gkitehooso,  Burns  at,  iv.  3. 
Gatesladc,  alluded  to  in  a  song,  iv.  167. 
OazeUeer,  a  democratic  newspaper,  ordered 

by  Burns,  iii  264 
Geddes,  Bishop,  letter  to,  iii.  10. 
Gillespie,  Mr,  a  friend  of  Burns,  iii.  229. 
,  Professor,  anecdotes  related  by, 

iii  71, 107. 
Glen,  Tam,  a  song,  iii  106. 
GLENOAiB]f,Oounte8Bof,ii  6;  iii  88;  letter 

to,  89. 
Glenoaibn,  James,  Earl  of,  ii  4  9;  letter 

to,  37;   versos  on  his  pcnrtrait,  38;   60; 

letter  to,  206 :  Lament  for^  iii  16a 
Glencaibn,  John,  Earl  of,  iii  286^ 
Glenlee,  Lord,  iv.  140. 
Globe    Tavern,   Dumfries,   frequented   by 

Burns,  iv.  40, 128, 183,  245. 
Gloveb,  Jean,  author  oi  a  song,  iv.  292. 
GoLDiB,  Commissary,  opigium  on,  iv.  246. 
Goldielea,  near  Xhimfries,  iii  212. 
Gordon  Castle,  visited  W  Burns,  ii  127, 

216. 
GOBDON,  Duke  of,  entertains  Burns,  ii  127 ; 

song  by,  referred  to,  160. 
GoBDON,  Jane,  Duchess  of,  ii  10,  49. 

,  Mr,  of  Kenmure,  iv.  2, 142. 

of  Balmaghio,  iv.  138, 19a 

GOUDIE,  John,  of  Kilmarnock,  i  122;  epistle 

to,  123;  22a 
Graces  before  meat,  iv.  41,  240. 
Gbacie,  Mr  James,  banker,  his  kindness  to 

Burns,  iv.  208. 
Gbahak,    Douglas,    original    of    Tam    o' 

Shanter,  i  29;  iii  162. 
Gbah.im,  Miss,  of  Fintry,  inscription  for, 

iv.  7a 
Graham,  Mr  Robert,  of  Fintry,  letter  to, 

ii  204;  first  verso  epistle  to,  290;  letter 

to,  iii  78;  second  verse  epistlo  to,  121; 

third  verse  epistle  to,  181;  fourth  verse 

cpistie  to,  20i;  letter  to,  on  the  Exciso- 

offioo    reprimand,  268;    scheme  for  the 

promotion  of  Burns,  iv.  163;  sends  a  sum 

of  money  to  Burns,  192. 
Graham,     Mrs,     of    Fintry,     letter    to, 

iii  16a 
Graham,   Mr,   of   Gartmore,   alluded   to, 

iii  108. 
Graham,  T.,  of  Balgowan,  ii  126, 147. 
G{bant1  Mr,  a  player,  iii  262. 
Gbat,  Mr  James,  teacher,  iv.  233,  234 ;  his 

testimony  in  favour  of  Burns^s  character, 

aoL 

Gbat,  Simon,  epigram  on,  ii  82. 
Greenock,   death   of   Highland  Hk^   at, 
i  321-3814;  her  monument  there,  3^ 


Gbbqobt,  Dr  James,  ii  79, 183;  letter  from, 
iii  3L 

Gbobh,  Francis,  antiqnanr^  comes  to  Scot- 
land, iii  67;  poem  on  his  peregrinations, 
67;  epitaph  on,  69;  letters  to,  69, 160. 

EEaggis,  verses  on  a,  ii  42. 

Hall,  »ir  James,  ii  84. 

Hallidat,  JamML  iii  134. 

Halloween  (All  S^ts*  Eve),  superstitions 

conoerning,  i  147. 
HAMn/roN,  Captain  John,  iii  260;   corre- 

spondenoe  of  Burns  with,  iv.  132, 222. 
Hamilton,   Charlotte,  ii   113,  143,  163; 

songs  upon,  168;  iv.  207. 
Hamiltof.   Gavin,   writer  in   Mauchline, 

i  83^  134;  versified  note  to,  248;  dedica- 
tion to,  280;  367;  letters  to.  a  ^  43^  114, 

169,  262;  epitaph  upon,  iv.  236. 
HAMn/rON,  Mr  James,  letter  to,  iii  36. 

,  Mrs  Gavin,  iL  2SS, 

Hare,  verses  on  a,  iii  28,  32. 

HarviestoiL  Burns  at,  ii  112-114;  second 

visit  to,  143. 
Hauoh,  George,  a  blacksmith,  iii  259,  261, 

302;  iv.3a 
Hat,  Mr  Charles,  letter  to,  ii  179. 
Hendebson.  Matthew,  account  o^  and  poem 

on,  iii  126, 
Henbi,  Mrs.  iii  163, 241 ;  her  death,  246. 
Heeon,  Lady  Elizabeth,  iv.  7L 
,  Mr,  of  Heron,  iv.  73;  ballads  on  his 

election  in  1796, 138-146;  letter  to,  143; 

196, 19& 
Hebon,  Robert,  i  293;  iii  64. 
Highlands,  epigram  on  hospitality  in  the, 

iL97. 
Highlands,  the,  song  upon,  iii  104^ 

,  tour  inTii  109-13a 

,  "West,  short  tour  of  Burns  in, 

ii.  92. 
Hill,  Mr  Peter,  bookseller,  ii  275;  letters 

to,  276,  294:  iii  19,  23, 107, 110, 156, 177, 

183,  214,  303;  iv.  1, 101;  a  kipper  sent  to, 

184. 
Hogo,  James,  anecdote  related  b^,  ii.  7a 
HowDEN,  Mr  Francis,  letter  to,  ii.  180. 
Howf^  Bums's,  at  Dumfries,  iv.  192. 

*  Howlet  face* — epigram,  iv.  243. 
Hot,  Mr  James,  letters  to,  ii  158,  IGO. 
HuMPHRT^amcs,  i  172;  iv.  237. 
Hunter,  vT.,  of  Cockrune,  his  testimony 

regarding  the  Whistie  contest,  iii  02. 
Htblop,  John,  of  Globe  Tavern,  Dumfries, 
iv.  40 ;  his  wife,  192. 

Income  of  Burns  at  Dumfries,  estimated, 

iv.  120 ;  Excise  salary  reduced,  204. 
Innerleithen,  Bums  at,  ii  80. 
Intemperance,  excess  of,  at   Dumfries  in 

179$  iv.  4a 
Inverary,  Bums  at,  ii.  93. 
Inverness,  Bums  at,  ii  126. 
Irvine,  Bums  resides  at,  i  35,  64. 
Isle,   the,   a    house    occupied   by   Bums, 

ii30L 

Jacobitism  of  Bums,  ii  14,  41,  134,  296; 
ia  76,  85. 

*  Jeah,'  Bums*s  (Jean  Armour),  i  97,  237 : 

withdraws  to  Paisley,  269;  277;  herfiist 
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chil'^Ty»,  2d8;  Burns's  renowed  intmuu^ 
with,  u.  92,  201,  235;  fiiuOly  married  to 
BuniA,  255 ;  marriago  formula.  270 ;  comes 
toEUisland^SOL  See'BDBVS,MnBobert.' 

Jedborgh,  Bums  »t,  ii  73. 

JiFFBKT,  Miss,  *The  Blue-oyed  Lassie,' 
iiL86,8a 

Jkffbkt,  Key.  Mr,  of  Loohmaben,  iil  8d. 

Johnson,  James,  his  Musical  Museum, 
11  69, 157 :  songs  of  Bums  in  2d  volume, 
213-217 ;  letters  to,  259,  300 ;  songs  in  3d 
volume,  iii  99^106 ;  sonss  in  4th  volume, 
228-240;  letter  to.  iv.  58;  songs  of  Bums 
in  5th  voliune  of  his  Museum,  58-C5; 
songs  of  Boms  in  6th  volume,  65-67; 
letter  to,  20L 

Johnston,  Sir  James,  of  Wosterhall,  in  an 
election  contest,  iii  76. 

Johnstone,  Captain,  a  democratic  editor, 
iii  264. 

J.  T.,  Bums  answers  the  petition  of,  iii  138^ 

Kelso,  Bums  at,  ii  73. 

KxMBLB,  Mrs,  epigram  upon,  iv.  102. 

,  Mrs  Stephen,  iv.  102. 

Kemmis-hall,  Bums  at,  iv.  96. 

Kenmore,  Bums  at,  ii  117 ;  verses  written 

at,  ibid, 
Kenmure  Castle,  Bums  at,  iv.  2,  3. 
Kenmtjbb,  Lord,  a  song  upon,  iv.  265. 
Kennedy,  a  chapman,  iv.  239. 
• y  John,  a  friend  of  Bums,  i  234 ; 

letters  to.  240,  291 
Kennedy,  Miss,  u.  24a 
K ,  Miss  Peggy,  heroine  of*  Ye  Banks 

and  Braes  o'  Bonny  I>oon,'  i  200 ;  letter 

to,  200 ;  song  upon,  201 ;  allusion  to  her 

8torv,334;  2.  JS;  iii  23a 
Ker,  Mr,  postmaster,  ii  303. 
Kilbagio  whisky,  i  179. 
Kilmarnock,  i  224 ;  203,  277. 

luason-lcMlge,  L  28G. 

reifMcXablcM,  L  22,H. 

KiLrATUiCK,  Nelly,  the  i>oet*tf  first  love, 

Kilravock,  Bums  at,  ii.  12f). 

*Kirk    wad   let   me  be,'   nii  anecdote,    iv. 

289. 
Kirk's   Alann,  the,  a    satirical    pociu,  iii 

Hk 
Kirkcurlbright    election   of    1795,  iv.   137; 

election  of  171K>,  190. 
Kirkoswald,    Bums  resides   at,  i   25,  2G; 

iii  144, 149. 
KiRKPATUiCK   of    Dunscorc,    a    Calvinistic 

clergyman,  ii  290;  iii  40;  109,  195. 
Kirn,  the,  at  liUislaud,  1790,  iii.  142. 

Ladyman,  Mr,  anecdote  coimnunicated  by, 

iv.  39. 
Lanohorxe  quoted,  ii  56. 
Lapraik,  John,  i  115,  119,  139. 
Lass  o*   Patie's  Mill,  a  song  by  Ramsay, 

anecdote  respecting,  iii  29^ 
Lawrie,  K<iv.  Archibald,  i  307;  Utters  to, 

335,3:^6;  letter  to,  ii  112. 
Lawrie,  Rev.  George  of  Loudon,  i  307,  311, 

334*  ii  24. 
Lawrie,  Sir  R,  of  Maxwelton,  iii  57,  62. 
Lcglen     Wood,     a     haunt     of     Wallace, 

i43. 


Leith,    scheme    to    remove     Burns    to, 

ivTiea 

Lewaius,  Jessy,  a  young  friend  of  Mn  Bums 

— ^her  kind  services,  iv.  194 ;  songs  upon, 

193, 195:  epigrams  upon,  199,  24f 
LEWAJta,  John,  a  brother-officer  df  Bums, 

iii  72;  iv.  IW^  223. 
Liberty,  Ode  to,  an  uncompleted  poem  of 

Bums,  iv.  82, 17a 
*  Liberty,  Tree  of.*  a  poem,  iv.  79. 
Library,  a  parish.  Bums's  care  of ,  iii  23, 

116 ;  account  oi^  by  Bums,  196. 
licentious  traditionaiy   poetry   described, 

iv.  43. 
Light,  New.  described,  i  13L 
LiNDBAT,  Isabella,  admired  by  Bums   at 

Jedburgh,  ii  74,  7& 
Linlithgow,  Bums  at,  ii  109. 
Lrmji,  Janet,  the  poetical  milVmaid,  iii 

154, 17L 
Lochlea,  Bums  family  at,  i  25. 
LocKHART,  Mr,  biographer  of  Bums,  quoted, 

iii  143,  216 ;  iv.  57. 
LocKHABT,  Mr  George,  of  Glasgow,  letter 

to,  a  277. 
Logan,  Major  William,  epistle  toi,  i  SSL 

,  Miss,  verses  to,  ii  16. 

,  Mr  John,  of  Knockshinnoch,  letter 

to,  iii  45 ;  59. 
LoRiMER,  Miss  Jean,  iii  229;  her  story, 

iv.  96.    See  *  CuLORis.' 
Lounger.  Bums   criticised   in   the,   ii  7; 

Bums  s  opinion  of,  iii  119. 
Love-letter  to  an  unknovm  lady, '  My  dear 

Countrywoman,'  ii  97. 
Love-letters,  early,  of  Bums,  L  50. 
written  by  Bums  for  a  friend, 

iv.  124. 
Lowe,  author  of  Mary's  Dream,  iv.  2,  0. 
Lumsdale,     Henry,     *  Highland     Harry,' 

iii  100. 

Mabane,  Miss,  note  to,  ii  170. 
M'Adam,  Mr,  of  (.'raigengillan,  i  305. 
M'AiLEY,    Mr,  of   Dumbarton,    letter    t<», 

iil  ;w. 

M'Creery,  John,  of  Liverpool,  printer  of 
Currie's  edition,  iv.  2ii0. 

M'CULLOCH,  Da\id,  of  Arclwell,  iv.  72. 

M'GiLL,  Rev.  Mr,  of  Ayr,  iii  40,  110. 

3rGrLRE,  the  Ayr  Woler,  ii  4. 

Mackenzie,  Henry,  author  of  *  The  Man  of 
Feeling,'  ii  7;  remarks  on  his  writings, 
iii  119;  ballads  by,  iv.  291. 

Mackenzie,  Mr  John,  surgeon  at  Manchline, 
i.  274,  285,  328;  letters  to,  330;  ii  17, 
171. 

Mackenzie  of  Applecross,  satirised  by 
Bums,  i  202. 

Mackinlay,  Rev.  James,  i  224;  iii  48. 

MACiiAUCULAN,  Mrs,  a  song  upon,  ii  210. 

M'Lehose,  Mrs,  (Clarinda),  account  of, 
ii  173;  letters  to,  174, 175, 170, 177, 181; 
lines  by,  184;  letters  to,  184,  186,  189, 
190, 192,  193,  194  fcw,  195,  196,  197,  206; 
a  farewell  to,  207;  letters  to,  207,  208, 
209,  210,  211;  her  religious  views,  219; 
letters  to,  219,  220,  221,  222,  22,%  224,  223 
bis,  230  bis,  23;),  238, 246, 247, 248 ;  remarks 
on  the  correspondence  with,  256;  letters 
to,  iii  15,  96;  song  to,  97;  letter  to,  with 
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▼erses,  205;  her  voyage  to  the  West 
Indies,  216;  letters  to,  216:  songs  upon, 
207, 208,  209,  210 ;  returns  from  the  West 
Indies,  261;  letter  to,  279;  last  letter 
to,  ir.  83;  final  allusion  of  Bums  to, 
101 ;  letters  of  Bums  in  her  possession, 
226. 

M'Leod,  Isabella,  of  Baasay,  a  song  upon, 
iL215. 

K^Leod,  John,  on  the  death  of,  ii  100. 

of  Dunvegan,  iii  265. 

M^LsoDS  of  Baasay,  Bums  intimate  with 
the,  iL  99. 

M'Math,  Bev.  John,  L  127, 14L 

M'MoBiNE,  Bev.  Mr,  minister  of  Caerlave- 
rock,  iii  272. 

M'MUBDO,  John,  Esq.,  letters  to,  iii  1, 126, 
286,  309;  iv.  42,  24& 

K'MuBDO,  Mrs,  letter  to,  iii  27. 

,  Phillis,  song  referring  to,  iv.  10, 

la 

Macphebson,  James,  a  Highland  robber, 

iL2ia 
Macquechan'b,  Bob.  elshon,  an  incident  in 

Uf  0  of  Bruce,  iii  1^5. 
M'Whinnie,  Mr,  writer,  A3rr,  i  240. 
Marriaffe,  Bums's,  question  if  it  was  ever 

annmled,  ii.  32L 
Marriage,   irregular,   not   to   be    annulled 

except  hj  divorce,  ii  201. 
Martial,  epigram  on  a  translation  of,  ii  195; 

a  paraphiase  upon  one  of  his  epigrams, 

iv.  14a 
Marj/t  Highland,    See  '  Campbell,  Mary.' 
Mabt,  Queen  of  Scots,  iii  162. 
Mason-lodge  at  Dumfries,  notes  from  its 

book,  iv.  191. 
Mastjebton,  Allan,  iii  55,  58;  iv.  40. 

,  Ann,  *  Bon^  Ann,'  iii  lOL 

Mauchline,  i.  82,  97,  100;    description  of, 

170;  Bums's  return  to,  ii  89. 
Maxwell,   Dr,  a  physician  at  Dumfries, 

iv.  86, 173, 198,  224. 
Maxwell,  John,  Esq.,  of  Tcrraughty,  verses 

to,  iii  197;  iv.  140. 
Maxwell,  iSrovost,  of  Lochmaben,  letter  to, 

iii  85. 
Matne,   John,   a   Scottish   poet,    i    155; 

iii  305. 
Mebkland,  Miss,  ii  251. 
*  Merry  Beggars,'  an  old  song,  prototype  of 

Bums's  *  Jolly  Begpia/  i  183. 
MiCHiE,  William,  epitaph  upon,  iv.  242. 
MiLLEB,  Captain,  of  Daiswinton,  iii  76, 121 ; 

iv.  4a 
MiLLEB,  Mr  James,  produces  air  of  *Ye 

Banks  and  Braes,'  &a,  iv.  108. 
MtT.r.im,  Patrick,  of  Daiswinton,  ii  9,  18, 

89;  letters  to.  135,  155;  lets  a  farm  to 

Bums,  243;    nis  concern  in  originating 

steam-navigation,  245;  iii  177, 201;  letter 

to,  28a 
MiLLEB,  Patrick,  junior,  iv.  119. 
Mill-Mannoch,  on  the  Coyl,  scene  of  a  song, 

iii  289. 
Mill  Yennel,  Dumfries,  Bums  removes  to, 

iii  302. 
Ministry,   neglect   of    Bums   by   the,    iv. 

15a 
Hiredenoh  prosecution,  iii  137. 
MniBT,  Mrs  Anne,  i  70. 

TOL.  IV.  W 


Mitchell,  Collector,  iii  140;  letter  tOy  140; 

referred  to  l>y  Burns  as  a  critic,  iv.  154 ; 

rhjrmed  note  to,  180. 
MiTCHELSON,  Mr  Samuel,  W.  a,  ii  69. 
Mom,    J.,    printer,    anecdote    told    by, 

iil2. 
MONBODDO,  Lord,  ii  10. 
Money,  Burns's  objections  to  writing  for, 

iii  165,  310. 
Monkhmd  Friendly  Society,  iii  23, 116, 195, 

19a 
Mons  Meg,  a  cannon,  iii  122L 
MOKTEATH,  Sir  James,  of  Qosobum,  ancc- 

dote  communicated  by,  iii  lOa 
MoirrooMEBT,  Maj.-gen.  James,  i  284. 

*8  Peg^,  i  70,  lOL 

Montrose,  Bums  at,  li  132. 
MOODDB,  Bev.  Alexander,  i  124,  272. 
MooBE,  Dr  John,  a  16;  letters  to,  20,  33, 

64.  101,  311;    iii  21:    letter  from,  22; 

letters     to,     120,     164;     advice     from, 

165. 
MOBINE,  Mr,  purchases  Ellisknd,  iii  20L 
Morning  Chronicle,  Bums  asked   to   con- 
tribute to,  iv.  118;  writes  a  letter  to  the 

editor  of,  12a 
MOBBISOK,  Mary,  a  song,  i  68;  ii  217. 
y   Mr,   Mau^ine,   note   to,   ii 

289. 
Mossgiel,  Burns's  farm,  i  82;  Burns's  room 

at,l  146. 189. 
MuiB,   Bobert,   of   Kilmarnock,   an   early 

friend  of  Bums,  i  223;  letters  to,  23du 

298;  a  63, 112,  24L 
MuiE,  W.,  of  Torbolton  Mill,  i  110;    ii 

237. 
MuiBHBAD,  Bev.  James,  of  Urr,  iv.  145, 

146, 197. 
Murdoch,  John,   first   teacher   of  Bums, 

i  9,  11,  14,  17;  letter  of  the  poet  to, 

Jan.  1783,  60;  letter  from,  ii  161;  iii  111; 

letter  to,  125. 
MuBBAT, f  Esq.,  of  Broughton,  iv.  138, 

142, 145, 19a 
MuBBAY,  Euphemia,  of  Ldntrose,  ii  148. 
,  Sir  W  illiam,  of  Ochtcrtyre,  ii  119, 

142. 
Mubbay'b  literary  History   of   Galloway 

quoted,  iii  51. 
Mylne,  Mr,  poems  of,  iii  17,  la 

Nasmyth,  Alexander,  paints  Burns's  por- 
trait, ii  32;  iv.  161. 

Newall,  Mr  David,  writer,  a  301;  iii  134; 
iv.  127. 

Newcastle,  Bums  at,  ii  8a 

Nicholson,  Peg,  a  horse,  iii  110. 

NicoL,  Mr  William,  ii  87;  letters  to,  87, 
90;  his  character  and  history,  105; 
accompanies  Bums  in  Highlands,  109- 
133;  letter  to,  146;  affair  of  *WilUe 
brewed  a  Peck  o'  Maut,'  iii  55 ;  purchases 
an  estate,  315:  letter  to,  108;  letter  of 
Niool  to  Ainslie,  135;  letter  to,  215; 
with  Allan  Masterton  at  Dumfries,  iv.  40 ; 
epitaph  upon,  242. 

NiELSON,  Bev.  Mr,  of  Kirkbean,  iii  109. 

Nith,  song  on  the,  iii  105. 

NiVEN,  Bev.  Dr,  of  Dunkeld,  i  134. 

y  William,  a  companion  of  Bums  at 

KirkoBwald,  i  27, 249,  note,  297. 
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Ochiertjiv  on  the  Teiih,  Bnnis  ftt,  iL  149, 
,  Stzmtheazn,  Burns  entertained 

at,  ii  14&. 
Officer,  military,  quarrel  of  Bams  with,  at 

Dumfries,  ir.  47. 
Old    Rome    Forest,   Bums    concealed   at, 

L29a 
Oswald,  Mrs,  of  Auohincruire,  satire  on, 

iiia 
Oswald,  Bichard  A.,  Esq.  of  AuchinemiTe, 

iv.  140;  letter  to,  151;  song  upon  his 

wife,  152. 

Padte's  Bights  of  Han,  kc^  anecdote  of  a 

copy  of,  iv.  3d. 
Padsley,  Bums  at,  iL  94. 
Pabkxr,  Hugh,  epistle  to,  ii  268. 

,  W.,  Kilmamock,  i  223,  286w 

Patron,  an  unknown^  letter  to,  iiL  5. 
Pattisok,  Mr,  of  Kelvin  Qrore,  rencontre 

of,  with  Bums,  iv.  172. 
Pattibon,  Mr,  o(F  Paisley,  letter  to,  iL  81; 

94,23L 
PlACOCK,  Miss  Mary  (Mis   James  Gray), 

ii  209;  letter  to,  iu.  ^2;  279. 
PKEBLE&  Bev.  William,  L  273 ;  iiL  49. 
PcNN,  Matthew,  solicitor,  iv.  2i[>5,  209. 
Percy's  Beliques  of  English   poetry,  iiL 

164. 
PlRBT,   Mr,   of    the   Morning   ChrtmicU, 

makes  an  offer  to  Bums,  iv.  11& 
Phrenological   yiew   of  Bums's  head,   It. 

309. 
Pickering,   author   of  *  Donocht  •  Head,' 

iT.  9L 
Pindar,  Peter,  ill.  277,  278 ;  iv.  la 
Pitt,    William,    his    opinion    of    Bums's 

poetry,  iv.  160. 
Poet,    wretchedness    of    the,    depicted   hy 

BumB,  iv.  7. 
Poet's  Progress,  tho,  fragment  of,  iii.  3. 
Political   feelings  of    Bums,    ii.    41,    296 

iii.  70,  20:J;  iv.  35,  47,  77. 
Portraits    of    Bums  :    Niusmyth's,    iL    32 

Miers'H,  167,  180  ;  iv.  16L 
Posthumous  cliild,  verrtea  on  birth  of,  iiL  154 

curious  history  of,  155,  IDS. 
Poverty  of  Bums  overstatetl,  iv.  120. 
Prentice,  Arcliibald,  of  Manchester  Tima, 

ii.  1. 
Prentice,  Mr,  farmer  at  Covington  Mains, 

entertains  Bums,  iL  1. 
Psalms,  verses  of,  quoted  by  Bums,  iiL  38, 

39. 
Punch-bowl,  Bums's,  iiL  184. 

QuEENSBERRT,  Duko  of,  iiL  77,  121;    iv. 
170. 

Bamsat,  Mr  David,  of  Edxnhurgh  Courant, 

iiL  20. 
Bamsat,  Mr  John,  of  Ochtertyre,  iL  142, 

144 ;  iiL  1.34. 
Banktne,  John,  a  friend  of  Bums,  L  88; 

iv.  239. 
Beligion,  state  of,  in  west  of  Scotland  in 

Bums's  time,  L  122. 
Bcli^oufl  feelings  and  views  of  Bums,  L 

122,  160;  iL  48,  189,  219;  iiL  40,  65,  82; 

Rbnton,  Mr,  of  Lamerion,  li.  ^ 


BSHWIOK,  Mrs,  of  Kew  York,  iii  87. 

Berolntioii,  French,  Bums's  sympathy  with 
the,  iiL  208^  262;  ir.  7a 

KiCHABOfiOK,  Gabriel,  epitaph  on.  It.  2461 

BiCHXOVD,  John,  an  eariy  companion  of 
Bums,  L  144  182;  letten  to,  231,  277, 
290;  iL13,98. 

BmDSL,  Captain,  of  Glenriddel,  iL  272, 2S8 ; 
verses  on  returning  him  a  newspaper, 
iiL6;  ktterto,7;  affidr  of  *  the  Whistle,^ 
57;  196;  his  death.  It.  68;  sonnet  on, 
ibid, 

Bn)DEL,Mr  Walter,  of  Woodley  Park, 
iiL  212 :  iv.  48 ;  epigram  upon,  102. 

BiDDKL,  Mrs  R,  letter  to  ner  sister,  iv. 
69. 

BiDDEL,  Mrs  Walter,  an  intimate  friend  of 
Bums,  iiL  212,  242:  letters  to,  251,  252; 
impromptu  on  her  oirthday,  iv.  39 ;  lives 
solitarily  at  Woodley  Pkric,  46 ;  letter  to, 
47 ;  offended  by  Bums,  48 :  letters  to,  51 ; 
lampoons  on,  52-55,  76;  allusion  to,  108: 
song  upon,  113,  116;  song  by,  addressed 
to  Burns,  117 ;  another  song  addressed  to 
Bums,  133;  letters  to,  133, 183,  200;  last 
interview  with,  202;  writes  an  ofaituaiy 
notice  of  Bums,  215;  plants  lauels  on 
Bums*8  grave,  215. 

[Bobkrtson],  Captain,  [of  Ludel  letter  to, 
iv.  45. 

BOBXRTBOK,  Principal,  iL  14;  iii  178L 

Booking,  a  social  meeting,  explained,  L 
114. 

Booking  Song,  the,  L  342. 

BoDOER,  Hugh,  schoolmaster  at  Kiikoawald, 
L27. 

BoNALD,  Misses,  of  Bennals,  L  41. 

,  Mr,  iiL  75. 

,  William,  his  admiration  of  Bums's 

prayers,  L  161. 

Rose,  Mrs,  of  Kilravock,  a  126,  228 ;  letter 
to,  228. 

Russell,  Rev.  John,  L  124,  275 ;  iiL  4a 

Samson,    Tarn,    of    Kilmarnock,    L    297, 

30L 
Sanquhar,  Bums  at,  iiL  7. 
ScHKTKl,  Mr,  musician,  iL  206. 
Scolding,  literary,  iii.  180. 
Scott,  Airs,  of  Wauchope  House,   iL   27, 

75. 
Scott,  Sir    Walter,    meets    Bums    at    Dr 

Ferguson's,  iL  55 ;  in  opposition  to  Bums 

in  a  public  question,  iv.  183. 
Seal  cut  for  Bums,  iiL  280. 
Selkirk,  Bums  at,  iL  76. 
Selkirk,  Earl  of,  iv.  3,  4, 139. 
ShakpEj    Charles,    of    Hoddam,    letter  to, 

iiL   193;    presents    a  mason's   apron  to 

Bums,  194. 
Shaw,  Rev.  Drs  A.  and  D.,  L  127. 
,  Sir  James,  his  benevolent  exertions 

for  Bums's  family,  iv.  308. 
Sheep's  head,  a  dinner  of,  iv.  40. 
Shetherd,  Rev.  John,  Muirldrk,  iiL  50l 
SiLLAR,  David,  an  early  friend  c^  the  poet, 

L  46,  61, 104^  156. 
SiMPHOX,  William,  schoolmaster  of  Ochil- 
tree, L  128. 
Sinclair,   Sir  John,  letten   to,  iiL   195, 
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Skinkzb,  Ber.  John,  ii.  131, 136 ;  letter  to, 

138;  letter  from,   139:   letter  to,  226; 

songs  by,  noticed,  iv.  290,  29L 
SKiBYiiro,  Mr,  writes  a  song;  anecdote  of, 

iv.287. 
Slave-trade;  a  poem  of  H.  M.  Williams, 

iiL  41. 
Sloan,  Mr  Thomas,  a  companion  of  Bums, 

iii  9,185. 
Smkt.lttl  Alexander,  anecdotes   communi- 
cated by,  ii  30 ;  iv,  21K. 
Smellib,  William,  Boms's  poems  printed 

by,  iL  29 ;  yerses  on,  31 ;  letter  to,  iiL  213 ; 

242. 
Smith,   Elizabeth,    a    servant    of    Bums, 

ii  301 :  iiL  51,  62. 
Smith,  tJames,  an  early  friend  of  Bums, 

L  172;  epistle  to,  184;  letters  to,  290; 

iL  90,  95,  257. 
Smith,  Kev.  George,  L  273. 
Smuggling  vessel,  affair  of  a,  iiL  216. 
Snow-storm,  an  extraordinary,  iv.  134. 
Songs,  Scotch,  usuallv  sung  too  slow,  iv.  9. 
*  Spunkie' — apostrophe  to,  iiL  30L 
Staig,  Miss  Janet,    song  ui>on,   iiL    285; 

epigram  upon,  iv.  87. 
Star  ^cwspaper),  the.  Bums  writes  a  letter 

to,  iL  297 ;  corresponds  with,  iiL  52. 
Steven,  Rev.  William,  L  299. 
Stewart,  Mrs,  of  Stair,  L  107,  253;  letter 

to,  306;  320;  ii.  294. 
Stewabt,  Willie,  epigiam,  iv.  244. 

,  Polly,  a  heroine  of  Bums,  iv.  63* 

^,  Professor   Dugald,   L    312,   328; 

iL  50 ;  his  account  of  Sums  in  Edinburgh, 

54;  letters  to,  259;  iiL  14. 
Stewabt,  Bev.  Mr,  of  Luss,  iiL  134. 
Stirling.   Bums   writes   disloyal  lines   at, 

iL  120 ;  second  visit  to,  142. 
St  Mary's  Isle,  Bums  at,  iv.  3 ;  139. 
Stobie,  Mr,  does  duty  for  Bnins,  iv.  192. 
Stock  and  horn,  a  Sooitiah  mnsieal  instru- 
ment described,  iv.  115. 
Stonehaven,  Bums  at,  iL  13% 
Stbano's  *Qermany  in  1830*  quoted,  iv. 

4a 
Strathallan,    Yisoount,    his    'lAmenl' 

iL214. 
Stbephon  and  Ltdia,  aneodote  oi,  ir.  S88L 
Stuabt,  Mr  Daniel,  iil  62;  112.   * 
,  Peter,   letter  to,   fl.  86:  iiL  27; 

noticed,  30:  letter  from.  61;  letter  to, 

52 ;  versified  epistle  to,  1121 
Stuabt,  Prince  Charles,  hii  birthday  cel«- 

brated  by  Bums,  iL  H ;  184. 
Sutherland,  Mr,  a  player,  iiL  92 ;  ptrologae 

for,  98;  249. 
Sword-cane,  story  of  a,  iv.  156. 
Stme,  John,  Esq.,  a  friend  of  Bums,  iiL  259; 

excursion  with  Bums  in  Qalloway,  iv.  2 ; 

21 ;  51 ;  141 ;  letter  to,  151 ;  account  of 

in  1826, 155 ;  exertions  for  Bums's  family, 

224. 

Tait,  Crawford,  Esq.,  letter  to,  iiL  140. 

,  Mr,  of  Harvie«ton,  iL  113. 

Tarn  o*  Shanter,  iiL  144. 

Tatlob,  Dr  John,  of  Paisley.  iL  94. 

f  John,  Wanlockhead,  iiL  9. 

1  of  Norwich,  his  work  on  Original 

Sin,  i  122,  356i 


Tennant,  Mr  James,  of  Glenoonner,  iL 
232;  letter  to,  306;  versified  epistle  to, 
iiL  33. 

Tennant,  Mr,  of  Asrr,  his  recollections  of 
Bums,  L  13b 

Thomson,  Mr  George,  of  Edinburgh,  collec- 
tion of  Scottish  Melodies  projected  by, 
ilL  225;  letter  to  Bums,  226;  BumiPs 
letters  to,  227,  244,  247,  248,  256,  257,  273, 
277,  282,  285,  289,  291,  297,  299,  303,  304, 
307 ;  sends  a  present  of  money  to  Bums, 
307;  letters  to,  309;  iv.  9  6m,  U,  12, 14, 
16, 17, 19,  22,  24,  29,  31,  33,  36,  41,  70,  76, 
81,  83,  84,  89, 103, 110, 122,  129,  135, 136, 
157,  160,  161  6m;  Mr  T.  attempts  to 
remunerate  Bums.  163 ;  letters  to,  164  6m, 
166, 188 ;  sends  Allan's  etchings  to  Bums, 
189 ;  letters  to,  192, 193,  202 ;  Bums  asks 
assistance  from,  206 ;  sends  £5  to  Bums, 
208 ;  his  assistance  to  Currie's  edition  of 
Burns,  227 ;  his  Melodies,  228,  note  ;  letter 
of  Oabert  Bums  to,  22a 

Thomson,  Peggy,  an  early  flame  of  Bums, 
L  26,  30,  71. 

Thomson,  the  poet,  temple  to,  iiL  186; 
address  to  the  shade  of,  187;  quoted, 
266. 

Thrush,  sonnet  on  hearing  one  sing,  iiL 
275. 

TiNNOOK,  Nansc,  alewife  in  Mauchline, 
L171. 

'  Toast  for  the  12th  of  Aj>ril,'  iv.  149. 

Toothache,  Bums  afflicted  by,  and  his 
address  to.  iiL  37. 

Torbolton,  Bachelors*  Club  of,  L  44. 

-.  Freemasons'    Lodge    of,    i.    92 ; 

farewell  to,  283 ;  books  of,  284 ;  account 
oC,353u 

Tbaut,  Joseph,  aneodote  communicated  by, 
iiL  73;  218;  iv.  6. 

Traquair,  Bums  at,  iL  80. 

Trofflfin— •  Whall  buy  troggin?'--a  ballad, 

wrm. 

Turit,  Loch,  Bums  visits.  iL  147. 
Tubnbull,  Gavin,  songs  by,  iv.  37,  38. 
Turner,  Andrew,  eijA^nm  upon,  iv.  244. 
Tttlkb,   Alexander    Fraser,   letter   from, 

iiL  174 :  letter  to,  17& 
Tttlib,  Balloon,  iv.  285i. 
%Mr    WlUiam,    of    Woodhouselee, 

a  167}  iiL 276;  iv.284. 

'  y  isioo,  a,'  *  song;  iv.  60. 

Vision,  tn^  *  poem,   L    189 ;    additional 

stanzas  of,  iL  21, 815. 
Yohmteen^  Dnsioies,  iv.  147. 

Walker,  Professor,  iL  60,  119;  letter  to, 

124 ;  iv.  175. 
Walks,  favourite,  of  Bums  at   Dumfries, 

iv.  la 
*  Wallace,'  Blind  Han7*s,  quoted,  iii.  54. 
Wallace,    Mr,    writer   in    Dumfries,   iv. 

5a 

Wanlockhead,  Bums  at,  iiL  8. 

Washington.  General,  Bums  proposes  cele- 
brating his  birthday,  iv.  74. 

Wauchope  House,  iL  27 ;  Bums's  letter  to 
wife  or,  iL  28. 

Whslpdale,  Mr,  husband  oi  Jean  Lorimcr, 
iv.97. 
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'  WUitla,  the,'  fttbir  of,  and  poam  h>  callsd, 

iil  67-69. 
WamrooBD,  Sii  John,  L  157;  ii.  17;  letter 

to,  171 ;  liDa  wnt  to,  UL  im 
ViLLUNH,  HdeD  HuJB,  ii.  31,  33;  letter 

to,tiLU;  tiBMynrban,a. 
VaUAJUOM,  an  utor,  1*.  Bl 

,  Mr  D»toI,  dothier,  iv.  206. 

■,  E«».  David,  han  a  '  Daint; 

DkTis,'  ir.  ia 
-Willh,  Hcdy  I  U6, 13S,  172, 
WibBoiT,  Endi,  e,  hetd-Lor,  L  fil 
1  Jotu)  (Or  Hornbook},  1 10& 


inter  at   Kilmarnock, 


WuJKir,    John,    1 

L  163,  361 ;  it.  £ 
WiLSOH,  Mn  DsTid,  inokoeper  at  Boalin, 

■mtet  on,  IL  33. 
Wood,  Aleznndoc,  mineon,  il  183,  204. 
WooDLZT,    Maria.       See    '  Ktddel,    Urm 

Walter.' 
Woodlej  Pait  iiL  212. 
Woods,  Joveph,  the  pUj^r,  ii.  GO. 
WOBDSWOBTB,  William,  ranurk  by,  iv.  213 ; 

write!  a  punphlet  on  Bimu,  23l 

'  Tanow  Tluledi'qnotaUoD  from,  a.  77, 
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